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VOL.   IV. 


Come,  sacred  Peace!  come  long  expected  days: 
That  Thames^  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  ! 
Let  Volga^  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine, 
Let  barbarous  rancour  arm  a  servile  train  \ 
Be  his  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign  i 
Behold !  the  ascending  villas  on  his  side, 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  chrystal  tide ! 
Behold  AUG  US  PA'S  glittering  spires  increase  ; 
And  temples  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of  peace! 

I  sec,  I  see,  where  two  £ur  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  I 
There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom^ 
The  World's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come. 
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ROUTE   X. 

Fttrm  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  BriJewetl,  Thdor  Street, 
SiUubwry  Square,  Dorset  Street,  cross  White  Friart 
Dock  ta  the  Temple,  Temple  Bar,  ITeet  Street,  Nem 
Bridge  Street. 

HAVING  succeeded,  we  trust  to  the  aatisfaction  of  our 
readers,  in  the  account  of  the  City,  eastward,  we  re- 
commence our  itinerary  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  through 
Chatham  Square,  and  on  the  west  side  of  New  Bridge 
&reet,  to 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL. 
This  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient  palace  of  Kreral 
English  monarchs,  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  king  John,  and 
bad  been  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  stood 
near  the  Thames.  In  1087,  William  I.  gave  many  of  the 
choicest  materials  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
which  had  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  Henry  I.  gave 
as  many  of  the  stones,  from  the  wall  of  the  castle  yard,  as 
served  to  inclose  the  gates  and  precinct  of  the  church- 
NotwitliBtanding  this,  the  dwelling  was  sufficiently  spacious 
for  royal  residence ;  but  was  neglected  till  Cardinal  WoUey 
made  it  his  habitation  in  1522.  To  this  palace  the  arbi- 
trary Henry  convened  all  the  abbots,  and  other  heads  of  re- 
ligious houses,  English  and  foreign,  and  sqaetsed  out  of 
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them  100,0001.;  in  those  days  an  enormous  sum.  From  the 
Cistertiansj  ^ho. refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  he 
extortod  no  less  than  33,000^.  By  means  of  such  rapacity 
he  was  enabled  to  rebuild  this  palace  in  six  weeks,  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  visited  England  that  year :  but  after  all  Henry *s 
extravagant  expence,  Charles  chose  to  lodge  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Black  Friars,  and  appointed  the  new  palace  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  suite ;  a  gallery  of  communica^ 
tion  being  thrown  over  the  river  Fleet,  and  a  passage  cut 
through  the  city  wall  into  the  emperor's  apartment.  After 
this  Henry  often  lodged  here,  particularly  in  1529,  when 
the  question  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Catharine  was  in 
agitation. 

l^at  monarch,  equally  capricious  and  absolute  in  his  no- 
tions, took  a  dislike  to  the  mansion  in  which  he  had  ex- 
Ipended  so  much,  and  left  it  to  neglect  and  decay.  In  a 
similar  manner,  when  his  rapacity  had  been  extended  over 
the  monastic  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  by  such  an  act  of  tyranny,  he  had  thrown  upon 
the  public  a  numerous  host  of  mendicants,  who  had  been 
kept  by  the  hospitallers  of  those  monasteries  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  these  characters,  expelled  from  their  usual 
course  of  subsistence,  without  any  provision  from  the  state, 
became  public  nuisances;  which  induced  Sir  Richard 
Gresbam  to  write  the  letter  to  the  king,  which  we  have  de- 
tailed at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  *. 

It  was  however  to  the  benignant  endeavours  of  the  pious 
martyr,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  that  the  citizens  were 
enabled  to  make  the  lives  of  the  indigent  more  comfortable, 
by  rendering  them  more  useful.  The  suppression  of  mo- 
nasteries had  not  only  withdrawn  charitable  assistance  from 
the  poor,  and  had  increased  their  number ;  but  tlie  oppres- 
sion of  the  lay  landlords,  who  succeeded,  by  rack  rents,  or 
by  employing  a  few  shepherds,  instead  of  many  labourers, 
had  -filled  the  cities  and  towns  with  swarms  of  the  indigent 
and  idle,  that  the  industrious  part  of  the  community  were 

*  See  page  lll2. 
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'compelled  to  sustain  an  almost  insupportable  burthen.  The 
landlords  also,  after  their  ararice  and  hard  dealings  had 
thrown  multitudes  into  this  situation,  very  unreasonably 
imagined  that  they  could  remedy  the  disorder  they  had  oc* 
casioned,  by  the  severity  of  law;  and  therefore,  in  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  VI.  passed  an  act  for  punishing  va« 
gabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent ;  by 
which  they  enacted,  ^'  That  any  one  who  lived  idle  and 
loiteringly  for  the  space  of  three  days,  being  brought  be* 
fore  two  justices,  should  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
breast  with  V,  for  vagabondj  and  be  judged  a  slave  to  the 
person  who  brought  him  for  two  years;  if  he  absented 
himself  fourteen  days  in  the  two  years,  two  justices  might 
order  him  to  be  marked  with  S.  with  an  hot  iron  on  the  fore- 
head or  ball  of  the  check,  and  adjudge  him  a  slave  to  hit 
master^r  ever:  if  he  ran  away  a  second  time  he  should  be 
adjudged  a  felon.  Clerks  convict  were  to  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  All  impotent,  maimed,  or  aged  persons^ 
were  to  be  relieved  by  the  willing  and  charitable  dispositions 
of  the  parishioners  in  the  cities,  boroughs,  or  towtis  where 
they  were  born,  or  where  they  had  been  most  conversant  for 
the  space  of  three  years.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  London  continued  to  be  so 
pestered  with  vagabonds,  that  a  proclamation  came  out  in 
1560,  for  avoiding  them  '*  out  of  the  city,  and  Southwark, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  same.'*  It  is  probable  tliat  they  saw 
the  unreasonableness  of  punishing  the  subjects  so  severely 
merely  for  vagrancy,  and  whom  the  rapacity  of  the  times 
had  made  so ;  the  parliament  therefore  repealed  the  act,  so 
far  as  related  to  making  unworking  people  slaves*  But 
their  distresses  continuing,  and  the  city  having  no  power  or 
jauthority  to  provide  properly  for  them,  the  good  Ridley 
could  not  see  the  miseries  of  the  idle  without  commiseratUig 
them,  nor  the  burthen  and  nuisance  which  they  were  to  the 
industrious  without  wishing  some  redress.  The  benevolence 
of  the  city  had  taken  some  care  of  the  industrious  and  ca- 
lamitous poor ;  but  the  idle  vagabonds,  who  were  disin^ 
clined  from  working,  they  knew  not  how  to  employ,  or 
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lodgO)  or  t^ch  tbetn  to  be  u&efiiL  This  the  bishop  turned 
over  in  his  thoughts,  and  finding  that  the  avaritious  cour- 
tiers were  still  wresting  every  thing  from  the  young  sov- 
reign,  at  cheap  bargains;  and  knowing  that  there  was  the 
decayed  king's  palace  of  Bridewell,  which  might  be  ser- 
viceable for  the  excellent  purpose  he  intended,  and  which 
one  of  those  courtiers  was  about  to  purchase,  Ridley  wrote 
a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  the  king's  secretary,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  of  a  pious  disposition,  to  assist  him  in  his  praise- 
worthy endeavour.  How  earnest  he  was  to  recover  these 
unhappy  people,  and  to  make  them  useful  to  themselves  and 
the  public,  appears  from  the  letter  itself: 

•'  Good  Mr.  Cecil, 

''  I  must  be  a  suitor  to  you  in  our  food  master  Christ's  cause ; 
I  beseech  you  to  be  good  to  him.  The  matter  is.  Sir,  alas!  he 
bath  lain  too  long  abroad  (as  you  do  know)  without  lodging,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  both  hungry,  naked,  and  cold.  Now, 
thanks  be  to  Almighty  God !  the  citizens  are  willing  to  refresh 
bim,  and  to  give  him  both  meat,  drink,  doathing,  and  firing : 
but,  alas!  Sir»  they  lack  lodging  for  him.  For  in  some  one 
bouse  I  dare  say  ihey  are  fain  to  lodge  three  families  under  one 
roof. 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  wide,  large,  empty  house  of  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's,  called  Bridewell,  that  would  wonderfally  well  serve  to 
lodge  Christ  in,  if  he  might  find  such  good  friends  in  the  court  to 
procure  in  his  cause.  Surely  I  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  the 
king's  majesty,  that  if  Christ  had  such  fiuthful  and  hearty  friends 
who  would  heartily  speak  for  him,  he  should  undoubtedly  speed 
al  the  king's  majesty's  hands. 

**  Sir,  I  have  promised  my  brethren  the  citizens  to  move  you^ 
because  I  do  take  you  for  one  that  feareth  God,  and  would  that 
Christ  should  lie  no  roore'abroad  in  the  streets." 

The  good  prelate  ultimatdy  succeeded  in  his  application, 
though  the  perfect  endowment  of  this  house  was  not  till  the 
succeeding  year,  1351,  when  it  was  granted  "  for  cor- 
recting and  reclaiming  idle,  loose  vagrants,  finding  them 
work,  and  training  up  boys  to  several  useful  trades y  Of 
which  useful  charity,  and  other  hospitals,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward,  by  the  means  of  bishop  Ridley, 
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Dr.  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  speaks  in  answer  to  the 
adversaries  of  the  reformed  religion,  who  had  boasted  of 
their  hospitality ;  ^^  Look  into  London,  what  hospitals  are 
there  founded  in  the  Gospel  time!  the  poor  indeed  relieved, 
youth  godly  brought  up,  and  the  idle  set  to  work.  Po« 
pery  would  sometimes  feed  the  hungry,  but  seldom  correct 
the  unprofitable  drones,  who  sucked  the  honey  from  the  la- 
bouring bees,  nor  bring  up  children  in  the  fear  of  God : 
but  to  fill  the  bell}*,  and  not  to  teach  virtue,  is  to  increase 
vice.  Well  worth  Bridewell  therefore,  for  it  is  a  goqd 
school." 

In  the  year  1553,  king  Edward  VL  gave  this  royal  pa- 
lace to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London, 
to  be  a  working  house  for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the 
city,  and  to  be  a  house  of  correction,  with  seven  hundred 
marks  land,  formerly  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and  all  the  beddings  and  other  furniture  of  the  said 
house,  towards  the  maintenance  of  Bridewell,  and  the  fao8« 
pital  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southwark.  But  king  Edward 
dying  soon  after  this  grant  was  made,  prevented  the  city^s 
entering  upon  the  premises  and  taking  possession,  till  it  was 
confirmed  two  years  after  by  queen  Mary.  After  which 
Gerrard,  the  mayor,  entered  and  took  possession  thereof: 
and  in  order  to  forward  so  good  a  work,  the  following  act 
of  common  council  was  made  the  last  day  of  February,  in 
the  second  and  third  years  of  Philip  and  Mary : 

"  Forasmuch  as  king  Edward  VI.  has  given  his  house  of 
Bridewell  unto  the  city,  partly  for  the  setting  of  idle  and 
lewd  people  to  work,  and  partly  for  the  lodging  and  har- 
bouring of  the  poor,  sick,  weak,  and  sore  people  of  this 
city,  and  of  poor  way-faring  people,  repairing  to  the 
same ;  and  has  for  this  last  purpose  given  the  bedding  and 
furniture  of  the  Savoy :  therefore  in  consideration  that  very 
great  charges  will  be  required  to  the  fitting  of  the  said 
house,  and  the  buying  of  tools  and  bedding,  they  ordered 
the  money  to  be  gotten  up  amongst  the  rich  people  of  the 
companies  of  London ^  &c.'* 
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It  appean,  however,  that  this  antient  royBl  establisli- 
ment  was  founded  for  specific  charitable  purposes ;  ap- 
prentices are  the  objects :  artoiasters,  tke  oflicers  of  the 
charity.  During  the  space  of  about  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation,  apprentices  were  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
placed  with  artificers,  who  received  stipends;  the  work 
being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  house.  For  the  last  cen- 
turies, apprentices  have  dso  been  placed  with  artificers, 
upon  certain  .conditions ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  each 
master  has  carried  on  trade  on  his  own  account.  The  house 
having  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  trouble,  or  the  profits 
of  the  business,  in  either  case ;  so  that  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  charter,  were  satisfied.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
governors  to  take  care  that  the  charity  be  efficient,  and  the 
officers  competent  to  the  charge  which  they  undertake ;  and 
they  possess,  both  from  the  indenture  and  the  charter,  full 
power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  nominate,  ap- 
point, make,  create,  and  ordain,  such  and  so  many  offi-» 
cers,  ministers,  &c.  &c.  as  shall  be  thought  meet  by  their 
discretions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  indenture,  and  also  from  the 
charter,  which  recites  the  conditions  upon  which  the  house 
and  revenues  of  Bridewell  were  granted,  that  the  citizens 
entered  into  a  solemn  and*  legal  obligation  with  Edward  the 
Sixth,  to  receive  into  the  hospital  two  classes  only,  orde* 
scriptions  of  objects. 

Ist.  Poor  youths,  who  had  been  virtuously  brought  up, 
to  be  taught  some  useful  trade. 

Snd.  Idle  or  disorderly  vagabonds,  of  whatsoever  age,  to 
be  punished,  and  employed  in  some  laborious  occupation. 

The  indenture  having  noticed  the  provision  which  had 
been  noade  at  Christ^s  Hospital,  for  the  virtuous  education 
ftnd  bringing  up  of  the  child  in  his  infancy,  provides,  that 
*^  neither  when  the  same  shall  grow  into  full  age,  shall  (he) 
lack  matter  whereon  the  same  may  virtuously  occupy  him« 
self."  And  then  immediately  follows  a  coveuant,  by  which 
the  citizens  are  bound  to  employ  in  their  works  at  Bride- 
well^ such  poor  as  they  then  had,  or  hereafter  shall  have, 
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cr  receive,  within  their  newly  erected  hospital  of  Christ 
Church,  2.  e,  children  who,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter  of  Bridewell,  <<  in  their  infancy  and  tender  age  had 
not  lacked  honest  bringing  up  and  watching.** 

Another  object  of  the  charity  of  Bridewell  was,  "  to  set 
on  work  such  of  the  poor  as  they  then  had,  or  should 
thenceforward  receive  >vi thin  the  newly  erected  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas."  The  meaning  and  intention  of  this  covenant 
are  manifest;  when  the  streets  of* London  were  cleared  of 
the  vagabonds,  by  which  they  were  at  that  time  infested  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to 
put  sick  and  sore  vagrants  to  labour,  together  virith  the 
sturdy.  It  was  therefore  provided,  "  that  they  who  first  be 
sent  to  St.  Thomas's,  and  when  they  were  recovered  and  re« 
tored  to  health,  should  not  again,  as  slothful  and  idle  per- 
sons, be  permitted  to  beg  and  wander  about  as  vagabonds ; 
but  be  forced  in  Bridewell,  to  practice  and  exercise  them* 
selves  in  honest  occupations/'  The  words  of  the  original 
instrument  are,  '^  when  they  (the  vagabonds)  shall  be  re- 
covered and  restored  to  health,  and  have  power  and 
strength,  and  be  meet  to  labour,  then  shall  they  he  forced 
to  labour  in  the  works  of  Bridewell."  Our  ancestors  un- 
derstood plain  and  substantial  charity;  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  those  refinements  in  benevolence,  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  improved  state  of  comforts  of  social  life. 

In  the  following  reigns,  granaries  and  store-houses  for 
coals  were  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  city  within  this 
hospital,  and  the  poor  were  employed  in  grinding  corn 
with  hand  mills ;  which  were  greatly  improved  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  citizen  invented  a  mill,  by 
which  two  men  might  grind  as  much  corn  in  a  day,  as  could 
be  ground  hy  ten  men  with  the  other  mills,  and  being  to  be 
worked  either  by  the  hands  or  feet,  if  the  poor  were  lame  in 
the  arms,  they  earned  their  living  with  their  feet,  and  if 
they  were  lame  in  their  legs,  they  earned  their  living  with 
their  arms. 

The  old  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
fire  in  1666,  together  with  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  the 
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precinct  of  Bridewell,  from  whence  had  arisen  tivo-thirds  of 
iu  revenue;  the  hospital,  however,  was  rebuilt  in  1G63,  iu 
the  manner  it  lately  appeared. 

It  consists  of  two  courts ;  io  which  the  buildings  are  con- 
venient, and  designed  not  only  for  prisons  and  places  of  hard 
labour  and  punishment,  but  for  indigent  citizens  ;  for  arts* 
masters  in  several  branches  of  trade,  who  together  retain 
apprentices,  that  are  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
to  10/.  each  after  they  have  served  seven  years. 

This  hospital  is  likewise  used  as  a  house  of  correction  for. 
all  strumpets,  night-walkers,  pickpockets,  vagrants,  and 
incorrigible  and  disobedient  servants,  who  are  committed  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ;  as  are  also  apprentices  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city,  who  are  obliged  to  beat  hemp,  and, 
if  the  nature  of  their  oflfence  requires  it,  to  undergo  the  cor- 
rection of  whipping. 

A  vast  plan  of  innovation  was  attempted  a  few  years  since, 
by  which  not  only  this  and  the  other  city  hospitals  must  have 
been  injured,  but  one  of  the  most  antient  usages  of  the  ci- 
tizens materially  infringed  upon  ^. 

After  several  means  bad  been  used  in  various  publica- 
tions to  decry  the  original  and  proper  object  for  which 
Bridewell  Hospital  was  instituted,  and  every  prejudice  which 
could  be  excited  to  render  the  establishment  useless  in  its 
intention;  the  following  speculative  suggestion  of  reform 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  contrary  to  the  very  words 
and  spirit  of  the  charter,  and  repugnant  to  the  motives 
which  created  the  charity.  By  this  plan,  the  revenues  of 
Biidewell  were  to  be  converted  to  support 

*^  An  institution  for  convalescents  from  the  various  city 

hospitals. 

■        for  discharged  prisoners. 

for  discharging  apprentices  of  chimney 
sweepers. 

A  school  of  occupation  for  boys. 

*  See  the  revorend  Mr.  Bowea^s  Remarks  on  the  Constitution,  &c« 
o^  Bridewell 

A  school 
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A  school  of  occupation  for  girl«. 

A  school  for  boys  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  Thames. 

An  annual  sum  to  be  given  to  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

Ditto  to  the  Marine  Society. 

To  give  apprentice  fees. 

A  general  provision  of  work  for  all  who  want  it." 

The  governors,  however,  revolving  the  merits  of  these 
didbrent  schemes,  wisely  reflected,  that,  as  trustees  for  an 
hospital  endowed  for  specific  purposes,  it  was  not  open  for 
them  to  conclude  **  Whether  some  other  mode  of  charity 
might  not  be  more  useful ;  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
carry  into  eflfect  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  ozcn  trust j  in 
the  best  manner  possible." 

Indeed  to  such  a  pitch  had  this  furor  of  reform  arrived, 
that  it  was  suggested  "  seven  years  apprenticeship  was 
more  than  necessary,"  and  the  very  sytem  condemned. 

With  respect  to  the  apprentices  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  it 
was  observed,  ^^  that  a  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience 
i3  occasioned  by  the  precise  period  for  which  they  are  bound 
to  their  trade,  viz.  seven  years ;  and  that  if  boys  and  girls 
could  be  taught  some  easy  and  useful  employment  for  a 
shorter  period,  more  young  persons  might  be  endow^  with 
the  means  of  an  honest  livelihood  than  can  be  in  the  present 
mode  of  an  apprenticeship  for  seven  years." 

This  was  a  bold  attack  upon  an  antient  usage.  *<  But/' 
says  the  reverend  Mr.  Bowen,in  his  "Remarks,"  "  There  are 
many  good  reasons  which  justify  the  policy  of  our  ancestors, 
in  instituting  septennial  apprenticeships.  It  is  right  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  that  a  youth  should  be  kept  under 
proper  restraint  till  he  has  attained  his  majority.  And  it  is 
equitable  that  a  master,  who  has  the  unprofitable  labour  of 
teaching  a  lad  during  the  first,  should  reap  some  emolument 
from  the  last  years  of  his  servitude.  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  vagrants,  the  recojnmendation  of  the  committee 
(for  reforming  Bridewell)  is  unfortunately  at  variance  with 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  not  lawful  for 
any  person  to  set  up,  use,  &c.  any  craft,  mystery,  or  oc- 
cupation,  now  used  within   the    realm   of   England  and 
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Wales,  except  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  therein,  seven 
years  at  least,  as  an  apprentice*.  A  master  has  no  power 
to  retain  in  his  service,  or  to  controul  and  punish  the  youth 
whom  be  instructs  in  his  trade,  unless  he  be  an  indented  ap- 
prentice. Every  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  on  ad- 
misson  by  the.  chamberlain,  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  re- 
ceive  no  apprentice  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years.  No 
person  can  obtain  the  freedom  of  the. city  of  London  by  a 
servitude  shorter  than  that  period.  Nor  can  any  citizen 
employ  in  his  service  any  journeyman  who  has  not  that  pri- 
vilege! .  Consequently  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee 
cannot  give  to  the  youth,  whom  it  pretends  to  patronize,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  nor  to  the  ci- 
tizens, a  supply  of  journeymen.  This  surely  would  be  a 
great  <}efect  in  an  institution  which  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  to  manual  arts  and  labour,  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  the  corporation  of  London.  The 
practice  of  the  hospital  has  ever  been  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  customs  of  the  city,  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Apprentices  were  taken  into  the  house  as  soon  as  ever  the 
city  took  possession  of  it,  in  the  year  1557;  and  the  re* 
cords  prove,  that  they  have  been  continued  without  inter* 
ruption  to  the  present  day." 

The  invasion  of  the  privileges  attached  to  Bridwell,  ul- 
timately failed  in  its  object;  the  benefits  of  the  charity  re- 
verted to  the  antient  channel,  as  appointed  by  the  bene- 
volent  king  Edward  ;  and  the  state  of  the  hospital  at  Easter 
1806,  was  as  under: 

Received  during  the  last  year,  under  commitments  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  this  city,  as  vagrants 
or  disorderly  persons,  who  have  been  kept  to  hard  labour  (or 
received  correction)         -  -  -  -  358 

Received  into  the  hospital  during  the  same  period 
sundry  poor  persons  who  have  been  committed  before 
they  could  be  passed  to  their  respective  parishes,  as 
required  by  a  late  act  of  parliament        ..  -  970 

*  5  £liz.  c.  iv. 
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Apprentices  now,  for  the  most  part,  received  from 
Chrisfs  Hospitalj  brought  up  in  divers  trades  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  maintained  in,  and  at  the  charge  of 
this  hospital*      .....  27 

1355 

The  apprentices  were  formerly   distinguished  by  blue 

trowsers  and  white  hats ;  this  habit  haa^been  changed,  and 

they  now  appear  in  the  usual  dress  of  other  young  persons, 

except  that  the  buttons  are  impressed  with  the  bust  of  £d- 

*  *'  The  first  time  I  visited  the  place,"  lays  Pennant,  *'  there  wat 
not  a  single  male  prisoner,  and  about  twenty  female.  They  were  con* 
fined  on  a  ground  floor,  and  employed  in  beating  of  hemp.  When  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  keeper,  they  ran  towards  it  like  so  many  hounds 
in  kennel,  and  presented  a  most  moving  sight :  about  twenty  young 
creatures,  the  eldest  not  exceeding  sixteen,  many  of  them  with  an* 
gelic  faces,  divested  of  every  angelic  expression ;  and  featured  with 
impudence,  impenitency,  and  profligacy;  and  cloathed  in  the  silken 
tatters  of  squalid  finery.  A  magisterial !  a  national  opprobrium  1 1  !— 
What  a  disadvantageous  contrast  to  the  Spinhuis^  in  Amsterdam^  where 
the  confined  sit  under  the  eye  of  a  matron  spinning  or  sewing,  in  plain 
and  neat  dresses,  provided  by  the  public.  No  trace  of  their  former 
lives  appears  in  their  countenances ;  a  thorough  reformation  seems  to 
have  been  effected,  equally  to  the  emolument  and  honour  of  the  re« 
public. 

'*  This  is  also  the  place  of  confinement  for  disobedient  and  idle  ap* 
prentices.  They  are  kept  separate,  in  airy  cells ;  and  have  an  allotted 
task  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  time.  They,  the  men,  and  womeOt 
are  employed  in  beating  hemp,  picking  oakum,  and  packing  of  goodf, 
and  are  said  to  earn  their  maintenance. 

''  But  Bridewell  is  not  only  a  prison  for  the  dissolute,  but  an  hospital 
for  the  education  of  the  industrious  youth.  Here  twenty  ArtS'tnasters 
(as  they  are  styled)  consisting  of  decayed  tradesmen,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, taylors,  flax-dressers,  and  weavers,  have  houses,  and  receive 
apprentices,  who  are  instructed  in  several  trades ;  the  masters  receiving 
the  profits  of  their  labours.  After  the  boys  have  served  their  time  with 
credit,  they  are  payed  ten  pounds  to  begin  the  world  with  ;  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  procession  of  these,  and  the 
children  of  Christ's  Hospital,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  affordt 
to  the  humane  mind  the  most  pleasing  spectacle,  as  it  excites  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  multitudes  thus  rescued  from  want,  profligacy,  and  per* 
ilition."  • 
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ward  VI.  They  were  also  accustomed  to  frequent  fires 
with  the  hospital  engine ;  but  on  account  of  the  profligacy 
which  the  custom  introduced,  and  the  injury  it  did  their 
employers,  by  quitting  their  work,  the  practice  has  beeil 
wholly  laid  aside. 

REVENUES  OF  BRIDEWELL. 

Estates  in  Bridewell  Precinct, 

— — —  Wapping. 

■■  —  Holborn,  and  Fleet  Street. 

■  I  Oxfordshire. 

Annuities  from  royal  hospitals,  parishes,  and  public  com» 
panics. 

3550/.  3  per  cent.  East  India  annuities. 

3300/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities. 

Besides  legacies,  benefactions,  and  casual  receipts;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  rental  of  the  new  houses  lately 
erected  in  New  Bridge  Street. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  antient  palace.  The  last 
remnant  of  that  structure,  which  crossed  the  quadrangle 
from  north  to  south,  is  now  covered  by  a  plain  chapel. 

The  front  of  the  hospital  is  converted  to  a  row  of  stately 
houses,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  stone  front,  which  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  hospital;  it  is  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  pediment.  Over  the  door  is  a  bust  of  king  Ed- 
ward ;  the  other  parts  are  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the 
corporation,  portcullises,  &c. 

Tbe  place  most  worthy  of  inspection  is 

THE  HALL. 

A  vast  room,  thirty-nine  paces  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  with  an  handsome  chimney  piece  at  each  end,  and 
arcades  at  the  sides.  Two  lustres  are  suspended  from 
flowers,  which  are  the  only  ornaments  of  the  horizontal 
cieling.     The  windows  are  variously  embellished. 

A  large  picture,  by  Holbein,  nearly  square,  is  placed 
over  the  chimney-piece  at  the  west.  It  represents  EId- 
WARD  VI.    bestowing   the   charter    of   Brideifell    on    Sir 

George 
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George  Barnes,  the  lord  mayor:  by  him  is  WiUiam,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  great  favourite  and  distinguished  character ; 
W'ith  Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  chancellor. 
In  a  corner  Holbein  has  placed  his  own  bead.  The  king 
holds  the  charter  in  his  left  hand ;  and  gently  rests  the 
base  of  the  sceptre,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  upon 
it.  He  is  seated  on  his  throne,  is  crowned,  and  cloathed  in 
robes  of  crimson,  lined  with  ermine:  the  doublet  white 
cloth  of  gold.  A  print  from  the  picture  has  been  engraved 
by  Vertue. 

On  the  sides  of  this  picture  are  whole  length  portraits  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

The  other  pictures  represent  Sir  William  Turner,  pre- 
sident, 1669.  Sir  Robert  Jeffery,  president,  1693.  Sir 
Thomas  Rawlinson,  president,  1705.  Sir  Williaw 
Withers,  president,  1708 ;  representing  him  on  horse* 
back,  as  lord  mayor,  when  he  attended  queen  Anne  to 
St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  ric- 
tory  near  Audenard.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  president, 
1720.  William  Bekn,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  president,  1146. 
Sir  Richard  Glyn,  bart.  lord  mayor,  president,  1755. 
Sir  James  Sanderson,  bart.  president,  1798.  Sir  Richard 
Carr  Gltn,  bart.  and  alderman,  president,  1798.  In 
which  ofEce  he  still  continues. 

Opposite  the  north  end  of  Bridewell,  was  formerly  the 
town  residence  (rf  the  bis/wps  of  St.  David* s. 

Bridewell  Precinct  extends  from  some  houses  in  Bride 
Lane  to  Bridge  Stieet,  thence  to  the  water  side,  and  th€ 
lower  end  of  Dorset  Street,  on  the  east  side,  nearly  to 
St.  Bride^s  charity  school.  Including  Water  Street,  Tudor 
Street,  Edward  Street,  part  of  Chatham  Square,  &c.  and 
is  represented  by  a  chaplain,  two  chapel  wardens,  a  con- 
stable,  and  subordinate  officers. 

Passing  down  Tudor  Street,  a  narrow  passage  leads  \m 
Dorset  Street. 

The  whole  site  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  rirer  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  mansion  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury, 
wliich   was  situated  on  the  spot  now  called  Bell's  Build* 
^  ings; 
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ingB ;  the  rest  of  the  ground  being  gardens,  and  a  JVildcr^ 
Tiess ;  the  recollection  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  name  of 
one  of  the  adjoining  streets.  For  the  above  reason  it  took 
the  name  of  Salisbury  Court,  or  Square. 

Having  been  subjected  to  a  long  lease  by  bishop  Capon, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  queen 
Bfary,  and  by  such  means  become  useless  for  the  purposes  at 
first  intended,  bishop  Jewel,  in  the  next  reign,  was  there- 
fore easily  persuaded  to  exchange  the  whole  for  a  recom- 
|ience  of  lands  in  his  oifra  diocese,  and  the  neighbourhood , 
of  equal  value. 

It  was  then  possessed  by  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  and  called 
Sackville  House.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  baron 
Buckhurst,  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  privy  council,  and 
afterwards  lord  treasurer,  enlarged  and  improved  the  pre- 
mises with  statdy  buildings ;  and  when  lord  Buckhurst  be- 
came further enobled  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Dorset*,  the 
estate  took  the  same  denomination  which  is  still  retains. 

The  house  was  taken  down  by  one  of  the  earls,  and  the 
whole,  with  the  gardens,  converted  to  streets  and  courts. 
Here  afterwards  was  constructed  a  magnificent  playhouse, 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant.  His  life  having  been  saved  by 
means  of  Milton,  when  forfeited  to  the  criminal  code  estab- 
lished by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  during  the  Oliverian 
usurpation ;  he  was  admitted  a  prisoner  at  large ;  yet  his 
circumstances  being  considerably  reduced,  he  made  a  bold 
effort  towards  at  once  redressing  them,  and  redeeming  the 
public  from  that  cynical  and  austere  gloom  which  had  long 
hung  over  it,  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  theatrical 
amusements.  He  well  knew  that  a  theatre,  if  conducted 
with  skill  and  address,  would  still  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  partizans  to  support  it ;  and  having  obtained  the  coun- 

*  Here  hU  lordship  wrote  his  Porrex  and  Ferrex,  a  tragedy,  which 
was  performed  at  Whitehall,  before  the  queen.  He  was  equally  great 
as  a  statesman  and  author.  Here  also  died  two  of  his  successors  :  the 
last  was  the  gallant  earl  (of  whom  lord  Clarendon  gives  so  great  a  cha- 
racter) who  retired  here  on  the  murder  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  I. 
and  never  quitted  the  place.    Pennttnt, 
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tenance  of  lord  Whitelocke,  Sir  John  Maynard,  and   other 
persons  of  rank,  who  were  in  reality  no  friends  to  the  cant 
and   hypocrisy  which  then  so  strongly  prevailed,  Sir  Wil- 
liam got  permission  to  open  a  sort  of  theatre  at  Rutland 
House,    in    Charter- house  Yard,    where  he  Segan  with  a 
representation  which  he   called  an  Opera  \    but  in  reality 
quite  a  different  exhibition.     Meeting  with  encouragement, 
he  still  proceeded,  till  at  length  growing  bolder  by  sue- 
cess,    he   wrote  and   caused   to  be  acted  'several  regular 
plays,  which,  by  the  great  profits  arising  from  them,  per- 
fectly answered  the  more  important  part  of  his  design,  that 
of  amending  his  fortune.     Immediately  after  the  reistoration 
of  Charles  II.  however,  which  brought  with  it  that  of  the 
British  stage  in  a  statQ  of  unrestrained  liberty,  Sir  William 
D^Avcnant  obtained  a  patent  for  the  representation  of  dra* 
matic  pieces,   under  the  title   of  the  Duke^s  Theatre,  in 
Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields;    afterwards,   in   1663,    he  procured 
another  patent  for  erecting  a  grand  theatre,  after  a  design 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  "  near  or 
behind  an  ordinary  in  Fleet  Street,  or  any  other  place  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bride^s,    or  St.  Dunstan's,    assigned  to 
him  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey."     He  chose 
Dorset  Gardens,  where  there  had  been  a  small  theatre,  the 
company  of  which  stiled  themselves  **  The  Prince's  Ser- 
vants,"   and    their   representations  were  by   candle  light. 
Sir  WiUiam  continued  at  the  head  of  his  company  at  this 
place  till  1668,  when  he  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  in  the 
sixty.fourth  year  of  his  age,    universally  beloved  and  la- 
mented,   and    was    interred    in   Westminster  Abbey;    his 
grave-stone  being  inscribed. 


"  O  RARE  Sir  William  D*Avenant! 


» 


His  son,  Dr.  D'Avenant,  an  excellent  political  writer  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  Dorset  Gardens  theatre ;  where  Beiterton,  and  the  best 
actors  of  that  period,  entertained  the  public,  till  its  taste 
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grew  so  depraved,  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  call  to  its 
aid  music  and  rich  scenery ;  but  the  attractions  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  at  the  western  part  of  the  city,  proved  fatal 
to  this  playhoiisie^  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  house  and 
{{^rounds  of 

THE   NEW  RIVER   COMPANY. 

Of  the  several  projects  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
soft  water ^  none  was  ever  so  well  executed,  or  so  useful,  at 
that  of  the  New  RweVy  first  proposed  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  the  third  year  of  king 
James  L  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  whereby  the  mayor  and 
citizens  were  empowered  to  bring  water  from  the  springs  of 
Chad  well  and  Attiwell,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  an 
dpeA  cut,  or  close  trench  of  bricks,  or  stones,  not  exceed- 
ing in  breadth  the  length  of  ten  feet :  but,  being  by  them 
Ibft  unattempted,  was  undertaken,  on  his  own  account,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh,  citizen  and 
goldsmith  of  London,  who  had  considerably  enriched  him^* 
self  by  a  copper,  or,  according  to  some,  a  silver  mine,  in 
Cardiganshire,  which  he  farmed  of  the  company  of  Mines- 
royal,  at  the  rent  of  400/.  p^  annum. 

His  agreement  with  the  city  was  signed  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1606,  and  contained,  that  Mr.  Middleton  might,  at 
his  own  expence,  and  for  his  own  benefit,  execute  the 
powers  of  the  above-cited  act,  provided  he  should  begin 
the  cot  within  the  term  of  two  months,  and  use  the^ 
best  endeavours  .  to  finish  it  in  four  years  from  the  datd 
thereof. 

Mr.  Middleton  set  about  the  work  with  all  diligence;  but, 
in  the  year  1609,  was  so  obstructed  by  divers  complaints 
exhibited  agsunst  him  by  sundry  persons  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Hertford ;  as  to  oblige  him  to  petition  the 
lord  Diayor  and  commonalty  of  London  for  a  prolongation 
of  time  to  accomplish  his  undertaking ;  who,  after  mature 
consideration,  granted  him  an  additional  term  of  five  years. 
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by  a  second  letter  of  i^ttpmey^  dated  the  1st  of  Afarcb^  1609, 
for  the  completion  of  hi^  pnterprize*. 

By  means  of  royal  assistance  the  work  of  the  New  River 
went  on  with  vigour ;  was  finished  according  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton^s  agreement  with  the  eity  of  London :  and  on  Michael- 
mas Day,  1613,  the  water  was  brought  into  the  bason,  com- 
monly called  the  New  River  Head  at  Islington,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  the  lord  mayor 
elect,  and  Sir  John  Swinnerton,  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
attended  by  many  of  the  aldermen,  recqrder,  &c. 

The  perfection  pf  so  great  and  neces^ry  a  work  gained 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and  men  of  pro- 
perty began  to  think  it  a  proper  fund  to  increase  th«ir 
wealth.  So  that  the  New  River  water  was  soon  divided  into 
twenty- nine  shares,  and  the  shares  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  New  River  Company,  by  letters  patent  of  tb^ 

*  Mr.  Middleton's  difficulties  did  not  terminato  here ;  for,  after  he 
had  adjusted  all  his  controversies  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  brought 
the  water  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  he  was  so  impoverished 
with  the  ezpence  of  his  undertaking,  that  he  was  once  more  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  lord  mayor  and  commonalty  of  JLondon  to  interest  them- 
selves in  so  great  and  useful  a  work,  directly  calcnJated  for  their  imm^ 
diate  good  ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  embark  in  so  chargeable  and  ha- 
zardous an  enterprize,  he  applied  with  more  success  to  the  king  himself, 
who,  in  consideration  of  yielding  up  to  his  majesty  one  moiety  of  tho 
whole  undertaking,  and  delivering  in  to  the  lord  treasurer  a  just  account 
of  all  his  disbursements  past,  did,  by  an  indenture  under  the  great  seal, 
of  the  2d  of  May,  1612,  covenant  to  pay  half  the  expence  of  the 
whole  work,  past  and  to  come.  And,  in  pursuance  of  this  ajg;reement, 
it  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  following  sums  wer^ 
paid  to  Mr.  Middleton  on  the  king's  account : 

jf.    i.  d. 

At  Easter,  1612  -  -  -  -  569  17  11| 

At  MicWlmas,  in  ditto  -  -  •  2,242  19  5} 

At  Easter,  fl»w  1613  ...  1,000    0  0 

At  Michaelmas,  in  ditto  •  -  -  2,034    7  6) 

Qn  the  28th  of  September^  1614  •  -  1.500    0  0 


Sum  total        6,347    4  1 1| 
C  2  2l8t 
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21st  of  June,  1619.  And  though  king  James  I.  by  virtue 
of  covenant,  was  a  proprietor  of  one-half  of  the  whole 
work,  Mr.  Middleton,  to  prevent  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  courtiers,  pre- 
cluded him  from  having  any  share  in  the  management 
thereof;  and  only  allowed  him  a  person  to  be  present  at  the 
several  courts  and  meetings  of  the  company,  to  prevent  in* 
justice  being  done  to  his  royal  principal. 

There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the  proprietors  till 
the  year  1633,  when  11/.  195.  \d.  was  divided  upon  each 
share.  But  the  second  dividend  only  amounting  to  3/.  4^.  2d. 
and  that  instead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  call  being  expected, 
king  Charles  I.  in  possession  of  his  royal  father's  moiety, 
resolved  to  disengage  himself  from  so  hazardous  and  charge- 
able an  affair ;  and  therefore  proposed  to  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton, now  created  a  baronet,  that  if  he  would  secure  to 
him,  and  to  his  successors,  a  fee-farm  rent  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company,  clear 
of  all  reprizes,  he  would  re-convey  to  him  all  his  right  and 
interest  in  the  said  New  River ;  which  proposal  being  readily 
accepted,  the  royal  moiety  was,  by  a  deed  under  the  great 
seal,  re-conveyed  to  Sir  Hugh :  and  thenceforward  the 
king's  proxy  appeared  no  more  at  the  board  of  the  cooi- 
pany. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  immediately  divided  this  moiety  into 
thirty. six  shares,  to  equal  the  shares  of  the  other  moiety, 
called,  The  Adventurers^  which  were  now  risen  or  subdi- 
vided into  thirty- six  shares  also.  And  he  not  only  discre- 
tionally  burdened  them  with  the  foresaid  fee  farm  rent  of/ 
500/.  per  aymuni^  but  likewise  subjected  two  of  the  Adven- 
turers' shares  for  the  payment  of  the  said  annuity. 

From  this  time  there  were  seventy-two  shares ;  one  half 
whereof  are  called,  The  Adventurers* -j  the  other.  The 
Kln^^s,  The  proprietors  of  the  former,  as  above- aien- 
tioned,  being  originally  twenty-nine  in  number,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs  was  lodged  in  their  hands ; 
and,  by  this  preclusion  of  the  holders  of  the  king's  shares 
from  the  government  of  the  company,  their  shares,  ex- 
clusive 
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elusive  of  their  being  burdened  with  the  aforesaid  annuitj, 
are  not  quite  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  Adventurers. 

But,  many  of  the  Adventurers'  shares  being,  by  a  liena- 
tion,  divided  into  fractional  parts,  the  lord  chancellor  Cow- 
per,  in  the  year  1711,  decreed  in  favour  of  the  several  pro- 
prietors, that  the  possessors  of  two  or  more  fractional  parts 
of  a  share  may  jointly  depute  a  person  to  represent  them  in 
the  government  of  the  company;  whereupon  every  person 
so  deputed  becomes  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  tho 
twenty-nine  representatives  of  the  whole,  who,  by  the  let- 
ters patent,  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  company's 
concerns. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor, 
treasurer,  and  directors ;  a  clerk  and  assistant ;  a  surveyor 
and  deputy;  collectors;  walksmen,  who  have  their  several 
walks  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the  throwing  (ilth,  or  in- 
fectious matter,  into  the  same;  turncocks,  paviors,  pipe- 
borers,  besides  horse-engines  for  boring  of  others,  and  a 
great  number  of  inferior  servants  and  labourers. 

A  thirty-sixth  share  belonging  to  the  king's  moiety  of  the 
New  River,  was  sold  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  at  the  Senegal  coffee  house,  for  440Q/. 

Dorset,  or  Salisbury  Court,  claimed  a  peculiar  liberty  to 
itself,  and  to  be  exempt  from  the  city  government ;  and  the 
inhabitants  would  not  admit  of  the  city  officers  to  make  any 
arrest  there.  How  far  these  privileges  reach  is  uncertain ; 
but  many  resorted  hither  who  fled  from  their  creditors,  till 
the  act  was  made  to  suppress  pretended  privileged  places. 
They  still  pretend  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city ;  but  all  such  uncertain  immunities  are  encroachments 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced ;  for  sanctuary  as  an  episcopal  residence  was  at 
an  end  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries ;  more  especially 
when  this  was  disposed  of  by  bishop  Jewell,  and  afterwards 
became  the^i^idence  of  lay  persons,  &c.  If  the  records 
of  these  supposed  privileged  places  were  to  be  scrutinrzed, 
it  would  be  found  that  their  exemptions  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  magistracy  has  but  very  slender  preten- 
lions, 

A  passage 
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A  iwssftge  from  Porset  Street,  pxots  Water  Lane,  leads  bjr 
Ae  Gi^AKD  JuNfsTioK  Wharf,  to 

THE  TEMPLE. 
80  called  from  a  military  order  of  knights,  who,    about 
the  year  1 1 18,  devoted  themselves  to  God's  service,  like  ca- 
nons regular,  and  made  their  vows  of  religion  to  the  pa« 
triarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Their  first  residence  was  near  the  Temple  in  that  city, 
and  thence  diey  were  denominated  Knights  Templars. 
The  fraternity,  at  first  consisted  only  of  nine  persons ;  but 
they  afterwards  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  most  of  thq 
nobility  in  Christendom  thought  it  honourable  to  be  unlisted 
into  their  community  ;  and  in  England,  the  order  had  pre- 
oeptories  at  Canterbury,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Dover,  and 
other  places,  under  the  controul  of  the  principal  in  Lon^ 
don,  these  fabrics  were  constructed  after  the  model  qf  (hat 
ID  Jerusalem  ^. 

By  their  devotion,  and  the  fame  of  their  gallant  actions, 
the  knights  were  so  enriched  by  princes,  and  other  po« 
tftDtates,  that  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  they  were 
foand  to  possess  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  majors.  The 
curder,  however,  became  so  infected  with  pride  and  luxury, 
as  to  excite  general  hatred ;  which  induced  a  persecution 
on  roost  unjust  and  fictitious  accusations  against  them  in 
France,  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Their  riches  seem  to  have 
constituted  their  chief  crime:  numbers  of  innocent  and 
heroic  knights  suffered  in  the  flames,  with  the  piety  and 
constancy  of  martyrs ;  among  these  John  de  Molaiy  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  was  burnt  at  Paris  in  1313.  Such 
cruelties  were  exercised  on  these  brave  men,  to  extort  cod<» 

*  Their  profession  obliged  them,  "  1  To  serve  Christ  after  the  man- 
ner  of  canons  regular ;  they  were  habited  in  white,  and  their  upper* 
most  garment  was  of  red  cloth  worn  cross^nnse.  And  to  shew  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  they  are  for  the  same 
rtaton  pourtrayed  and  carved  with  their  legs  ^  and  fko  the  arms  of 
tome  of  them  forming  a  saltier  cross,  2.  They  professed  not  only  to 
believe,  but  to  defend  the  Christian  religion,  the  holy  land,  and  pil- 
grims going  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  for  which  reason  they 
are  represented  in  armour  like  a  torse  or  rope,  and  close  twisted  about 
^mr  limbs  and  head,  except  £wct  and  with  swords  in  their  hands." 
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fession  from  tbem  of  the  supposed  crimes  with  which  they 
were  charged ,  that  the  grand  master  was  impelled ,  by  the 
violence  of  the  torture,  to  confess  things  of  which  he  was 
A  stranger;  but  when  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  boldly  re* 
tracted  all  that  he  had  said,  asserted  the  innocence  of  bis 
drdeir,  and,  with  bis  last  breath,  cited  Pdpe  Clement  V.  to 
answer  it  in  forty  days  at  the  tribunal  of  heaven.  The 
pope  died  within  the  time  prescribed  ;  and  neither  Philip,  or 
the  other  persecutors  of  the  order,  escaped  Dirine  vengeance 
for  their  injustice  and  cruelty. 

In  consequence  of  pope  Clement's  bull,  directed  to  Ro- 
bert Winchelsea,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his  suf«» 
fragans,  the  Kmights  Templars  of  London  were  sum'* 
moned  to  appear  before  Ralph  de  Baldock,  bishop  of  that 
tfee,  to  answer  charges  of  heresy,  &c.  of  which  none  eoald 
be  found  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  perpetual  penance  it 
Various  monasteries^  more  virtuous,  probably, .  than  the 
judges  who  bad  consigned  them  to  such  punihment.  To 
Che  credit  of  WUiiam  de  Greenfield^  archbishop  of  York, 
be  it  remembered,  that  out  of  compassion  to  their  distressed 
Atuation,  he  disposed  of  those  within  his  diocese  into  ibe- 
^reral  monasteries,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be  sup* 
plied  with  necessaries  as  long  as  they  survived. 

Their  first  residence  in  London  was  nearly  opposite  to 
Graj/^s  Iftfif  in  Holborn,  on  the  site  of  which  was  after- 
wards built  Southampton  House,  and  now  Soutkampttm 
Buildings.  Thi§  structure  was  called  The  Old  Templb. 
As  they  increased  in  opulence,  they  purchased  ground  to 
erect  a  more  magnificent  structure,  opposite  New  Street^ 
(now  Chancery  Lane),  and  it  was  distinguished  by  tht 
fiame  of  The  New  Temple.  Such  was  its  rank  and  int. 
portance,  that  not  only  parliaments  and  general  council! 
Itere  frequently  held  there,  but  it  was  a  general  depositor^ 
or  treasury  for  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  kingdom^ 
te  well  as  the  place,  in  which  were  kept  the  jewels  of  tb& 
crown. 

In  1283,  Edward  L  taking  with  him  Robert  Walerah, 
and  others,  went  to  the  Temple,  where  calling  for  the 
keeper  6f  che  treasurb  bouse,  as  if  he  intended  to  view  bt9 
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motlier^s  jewels^  which  were  kept  therci  he  gained  admis^ 
sion  to  the  treasury,  and,  having  broke  open  the  coffers  of 
different  persons  who  had  placed  their  money  in  the  Temple 
for  safety,  took  away  in  an  illegal  manner  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  this  house,  among  their 
other  estates,  devolving  upon  the  crown,  Edward  II.  be* 
•stowed  it  on  his  uncle  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  After  his 
attainder,  it  was  granted  to  Aimer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  the  denomination  of  "  the  whole  place  and 
houses  called  the  New  Temple,  at  London,  with  the  ground 
called  Fiquet's  Croft,  and  all  the  tenements  and  rents,  with 
the  appurtenances,  that  belong  to  the  Templars,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  suburbs  thereof,  with  the  land  called 
Flete  Croft^  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  said  New 
Temple." 

Its  next  master  was  Hugh  le  Dcspencer,  the  younger; 
Sind  on  his  attainder  and  execution,  it  reverted  to  the  crown, 
till  Edward  III.  by  his  decree,  bestowed  all  the  lands  of  the 
Knight  Templars  upon  the  hospitals  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  soon  after  demised  the  same  for  the  rent  of 
10/.  per  annum  unto  divers  professors  of  the  common  law 
who  came  from  Thavy's  Inn,  in  Holborn,  according  to 
tradition,  for  we  have  little  or  no  better  grounds;  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  rebels  having  made  such  spoils  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  house.  In  the  4th  of  Richard  TI.  the  number  of 
students  very  soon  increased,  so  that  they  divided  into  two 
societies:  that  next  the  White  Friars,  standing  farthest 
within  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  called  the  Inner  Temple; 
and  that  between  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  De- 
vereux  Court,  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  without  the  city 
liberties  from  the  Middle  Temple  westward,  including  part 
of  the  bishop  of  Exeter's,  afterwards  Essex  House,  was 
called  the  Outer  Temple.  These  law  professors  held  as 
tenants  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  till  their  dissolutioa 
30  Henry  VIII.  and  afterward  from  the  crown  by  lease  till 
the  6th  of  king  James  I.  when  they  had  a  grant  of  the 
whole  by  letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster,  August  13, 
by  the  oame  of  HospUalia  K  Capitdia  Mamagia  cognita 
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per  nomen  de  ie  Inner  Temple,  svoe  N<m  Templi,  Lond, 
unto  Sir  Julius  Ceesar^  knight,  then  chancellor  and  under 
treasurer  of  the  said  king's  Exchequer.  The  treasurers, 
benchers,  &c.  of  these  houses  and  their  assigns  for  ever,  for 
lodgings,  reception  and  education  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  yielding  and  paying  to 
the  said  king  and  his  successors,  viz.  for  the  mansion  called 
the  Inner  Temple,  10/.  yearly ;  and  for  the  Middle  Temple, 
10/.  yearly,  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  annunciation 
•f  our  Lady. 

INNER  TEMPLE, 

The  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  Edward  the  Third^s  reign  *,  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  &bric;  which  though  a  fine  room,  is  small. 
It  is  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  William  III.  Mary  II. 
Judge  Littleton,  and  his  commentator,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  &c. 
and  the  story  of  Pegasus,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

The  library  is  ricUy  furnished  with  ten  thousand  books, 
printed  and  manuscript;    and  the  portraits  of  George IL 

*  The  periods  at  which  tome  of  the  principal  buildings,  &c.  were 
erected,  ii  extracted  fft>m  Sir  Wiiriam  Dugdale'i  Origines  JuridicfoUs  ^ 
and  tt  corioua :  *'  The  wail  between  the  Thames  and  gardei  about  the 
year  1550,  the  hall  cieled  in  1554 ;  about  that  time  Mr*  Packington, 
treasurer,  built  Tanfield  Court,  so  called  from  the  chambers  of  Sir 
Lawrence  Tanfield,  chief  baron,  bebg  there,  till  which  time  it  was 
called  Packington's  Court. 

''  Anno  1553,  the  kitchen  was  buih;  anno  1559,  the  buildings  near 
the  Alienadon  Office  were  erected  ;  in  1573  the  great  canred  skreen  in 
the  hall  was  set  up ;  anno  1595,  Caesar's  Buildings,  between  the  church 
snd  the  hall,  were  erected,  and  so  called,  because  Sir  Julius  Caesar, 
Master  of  theRdls,  gave  300/.  towards  the  charge.  Anno  1607,  the 
Paper  Buildings  were  erected,  and  being  consumed  by  fire,  were  re- 
built a  .noble  pile  of  spacious  pleasant  chambers,  at  the  nonh  end 
If  hereof  are  finely  painted^  appearing  like  so  many  statues,  the  figures 
•f  the  feur  cardinal  virtues,  &c.  and  was  finished  anno  1685,  Sir  R, 
Sawyer,  treasurer*  Anno  1609,  the  Inner  Temple  gate  was  built; 
about  fljt««  1616,  part  of  the  Inner  Temple  Lane,  Fig-tree  Court,  (the 
east  side  in  1607}  and  buildings  near  Ram  Alley,  and  the  King's  Bench 
•Office^  were  erected;  part  of  the  lane  also  in  1657.  Chambers  against 
the  west  end  of  thc.church  built  in  1679,  and  anno  16II1." 

Vol.  IV.    No.  78.  D  queco 
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queen  Caroline;  lord  chancellor  Hatton;  judge  Twysden ; 
Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  Sir  N.  Wright ;  lord  viscount 
Harcourt,  &c.  The  outside  of  the  buildings,  facing  the 
Thames,  is  of  Portland  stone,  covered  by  a  small  dome. 
The  clock  turret  contains  an  CKcellent  time-piece,  by 
Tompion*. 

In  anno  1609,  it  was  ordered  that  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted of  this  house  but  those  of  good  parenUge  and  be- 
haviour. 

They  ordered  anno  1563,  that  none  should  be  called  to 
the  bar,  or  be  received  as  an  utter  barrister,,  before  he  had 
been  examined  by  the  whole  bench ;  and  that  special  regard 
should  be  taken  of  them  for  their  learning. 

No  fellow  of  the  house  was  to  come  into  the  hall  with  any 
weapon,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  5/. 

The  Degrees  of  Tables  in  the  Hall. 

The  benchers,  the  utter  barristers,  the  inner  barristers, 
clerks,  commons  or  students,  and  a  table  without  the  skreen  ; 
but  they  are  now  only  distinguished  by  benchers,  barristers, 
and  students. 

Since  the  year  1559,  they  have  drank  out  of  green  earthen 
pots,  but  before  that  in  wooden  cups ;  had  formerly  only 
blread  to  eat  on,  but  have  now  wooden  trenchers. 

The  Officers  of  the  House  are, 

.  A  treasurer,  an  under  treasurer,  a  steward,  ahead  butler, 
and  under  butlers ;  the  head  cook,  and  under  cook;  pan- 
nier man,  wash  pots,  the  gardener,  and  porters. 

Their  parliaments  (by  which  the  grand  concern^  of  the 
house  are  deliberated)  are  con^monly  heki  about  twice  a 
term. 

♦  The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  this  dial.  Tke  painter  who  had 
finished  the  fignlres,  &c.  waited  upon  the  g^htleman  who  had'  the  so- 
perintendance  of  the  business,  respecting  the  motto  that  should  be 
placed  under  the  dial.  The  bencher  not  being  in  a  good  temper,  and 
angry  at  being  disturbed,  exclaimed,  ««  Bi  gtme  cibout  yottr  busifreirT^ 
The  painter  took  the  hint,  and  painted  the  wordi  at  thtj  at  present  ap- 
pear. 

5  All 
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Ail  that  have  ehambera  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  com- 
mons, for  a  fortnight  in  every  term ;  and  sixteen  termb 
(doing  his  exercise)  qualifies  ^  student  for  the  bar. 

They  have  a  calves  head  feast  here,  when  the  gentlemen 
ef  the  bouse  give  generously  to  the  under  servants. 

Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  asure,  a  pegasus  rising  argent. 

Here  is  a  very  neat,  pleasant,  and  very  spacious  garden 

and   walks,  kept  in   excellent  order,  adorned  with  flower 

pots,  greens,  a  terras,  and  gravel  walks,  grass  plats,  &c. 

on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames. 

The  King's  Bench  Walk  forms  a  large  and  beautiful 
oblong  square,  at  the  lower  end  of  whic:h  is  the  King^s 
Bench  office,  where  all  writs,  &c.  in  that  court  are  filed. 
A  fire  having  happened  in  this  part  of  the  Temple,  and 
8ome  of  the  records  destroyed ;  to  prevent  injury  by  similar 
accidents,  the  building  forms  the  south  side  of  the  square, 
apart  from  the  other  buildings. 

The  offices  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
the  Prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleasy  are  also  kept  in 
this  square. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  enducated  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  were  the  following:  Sir  Thomas  Audlev,  lord 
chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  John  Whydden, 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I. 
Nicholas  Hare,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  same  reign. 
Lord  chief  justice  Anderson,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Roger  Manwood,  chief  baron,  1573.  Sir  Julius  Cm- 
SAR,  (see  St.  Helen's,)  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  earl  of  Aylesford,  &c. 

The  Inner  Temple  contains  the  following  courts,   &c. 
King's  Bench  Walk,  Tanfield  Court,  Church  Yard  Court, 
Inner  Temple  Lane,    Hare  Court,    Figtree  Court,     and 
Crown  Office  Row. 
Underneath  the  hall  is  a  passage,  under  the  arcade,  to 

St.  MARY'S,    commonly    called    THE    TEMPLE 

CHURCH. 

THE  first  building  was  fpunded  by  tha  Knights  Tem<» 
plars,   in  1185,   and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  as 

P  9  appears 
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appears  by  the  following  iDscription^  formerly  placed  6ver 
the  church  door : 

+    Anno.    ab.    incaknationb.   Domini,    mc.ux.x.x.v. 

DEDICATA.  HJEC.  EcCLESIA.  IN.  HONOBB.    BBATA,  MaBIJE.  A. 

Domino*  Eraclio.  Dei,  gratia,  sancta.  Rbsvbrbctionis* 
EccLBsiB.  Patbiabcha.  nn.  Idus.  Fbbbuabii.  Qui.  bam* 

ANNATIM.    PETBNTIBVS.     DB^    INJUNCTA*    8IBI    PENITBNTIA. 
tX.    DISS*    IKDULSIT. 

It  was  again  dedicated  in  the  year  1240,  being  then,  as 
is  supposed,  newly  erected 5  and  the  structure  probably  the 
same  that  is  no w^  standing. 

The  church  consisted  of  a  master,  and  four  stipen- 
dary  priests,  with  a  clerk,  whose  allowance  accrued 
out  of  the  revenues  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  England:  and  having  narrowly  escaped  the 
flames  in  1666,  it  was  new  beautified,  adorned,  and  the 
curious  wainscot  screen  set  up,  1682,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  was  treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Sir 
Francis  Withens,  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The 
south  west  part  was  rebuilt  with  stone  in  1695,  as  appears 
by  the  following  inscription  over  the  door: 

Vetustate  Consumptum.  Impensis  utriusque  Socielaiis  Resti* 
tutuiQ  1695. 


Ri?«!;GuSS™.}A-8-Tbesaur. 


It  is  built  in  the  antient  Gothic  stile,  the  walls  are  of 
stone,  strengthened  with  buttresses ;  has  a  treble  roof  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  supported  with  neat  pillars  of  Sussex 
marble ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble ; 
that  of  the  chancel  two  steps  higher  than  the  middle,  and 
one  higher  than  the  side  aisles,  of  which  there  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  three  as  usual^  running  east  and  virest,  a  cross 
aisle  near  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  and  another  pa* 
rallel  with  the  last,  between  the  west  end  of  the  ranges  of 
pews  and  the  screen. 

The  Temple  church  is  not  only  antique,  neat  in  its  work- 
manship, and  rich  in  its  materials,  but  very  beautiful  in  its 
finishing,  qualifications  seldom  found  in  one  structure.    The 

pillars 
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|iilhrs  and  fldors  are  not  only  marble,  but  the  windowB  are 
adorned  with  delicate  sifiall  columns  of  the  same  species  of 
stone.  It  is  well  pewed,  and  wainscoted  above  eight  feet 
high ;  the  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  kind  of  tiitober,  but 
much  higher,  finely  carved  and  adorned  with  four  pilasters, 
and  between  them  two  columns,  with  entablature  of  the 
Corintliian  order ;  also  enrichments  of  cherubjms,  a  shield, 
festoon,  fruit  and  leaves,  enclosed  with  handsome  rail  and 
banister.  The  pulpit  is  also  finely  carved  and  veneered, 
placed  near  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle;  the  sound 
board  is  pendant  from  the  roof  of  the  church ;  it  is  en- 
riched with  several  carved  arches,  a  crown,  festoon,  che« 
rubims,  vases,  &c. 

The  round  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  sup- 
ported by  six  pillars,  coated  with  oak  six  feet  high,  and 
ad(»rued  all  round  (except  the  east  part)  with  an  upper  and 
lower  range  of  small  arches,  and  blank  apertures. 

The  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  is  of  wainscot, 
adorned  with  ten  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order;    also 
three  portals  and  pediments ;  and  the  organ  gallery  over  the 
middle  aperture,  is  supported  with  two  neat  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  adorned  with  entablature  and 
compass  pediment ;  and  also  the  arms  of  England,  finely 
carved;    the  intercolumns    are   large    pannels   in  carved 
frames;  and  near  the  pediment  on  the  south  side,  is  an 
enrichment  of  chcrubims,  and  the  carved  figure  of  a  Pe- 
gasus, the  badge  of  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  on 
and  near  the  pediment  on  the  north  side,  is  an  enrichment 
of  cherubims,  and  the  figure  of  a  Holy  Lamb,  the  badge 
of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  for  though  these  two 
bouses  have  but  one  church,  yet  they  seldom  sit  promis- 
cuously there,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  Middle  Temple  northward  from,  the 
middle  aisle.    The  organ  is  an  excellent  instrument,  by 
father  Schmi/dt,   who  built  that    of   St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music,  informs  us, 
that  there  was  a  contest  between  Mr.  Schmydt  and  Mr. 
Harris,  respecting  the  excellence  of  their  several  instru- 
ments. 
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ments.  To  decide  the  matter,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
bencher^  that  the  artists  should  affix  an  organ  at  each  end  of 
t]ie  church ;  which  having  been  done,  lord  chancellor  Jef- 
ferys  decided  in  favour  of  the  foreign  artist.  The  dis- 
carded organ,  by  Harris,  is  the  fine  .toned  instrument 
which  graces  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom. 

Length  of  the  church  from  the  altar  to  the  screen,  eighty- 
three  feet ;  breadth  sixty,  altitude  thirty-four ;  and  that  of 
the  round  tower  at  the  west  end  forty-eight  feet;  its  diameter 
at  the  floor  fifty-one  feet ;  circumference  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet. 

Monuments.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  a  white 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  James  Sloane,  Esq, 
1704. 

Clement  Coke,  of  Langford,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
Esq.  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knight,  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  ;  of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  1629. 

Ann  Littleton,  wife  of  Edward  Littleton,  Esq,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  1623. 

Sir  John  Witham,  of  that  family  in  Yorkshire,  baronet, 
1689. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  lies  in  full  proportion 
(on  a  stone  chest)  a  figure  habited,  as  a  bishop,  with  a 
crosier  staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  mitre  on  his  head,  but 
neither  arms,  date,  nor  name,  or  other  inscription :  to  the 
memory  of  Silvester  de  Everdon,  bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
archdeacon  of  Chester,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England ; 
bishop  from  1246  to  1253. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  baronet,  treasurer,  and  protho- 
notary  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  1683.  His  monu* 
ment  is  on  the  seuth  side  of  the  church,  near  the  chancely 
composed  of  black  and  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  enrichments  of  cherubims,  laurel,  &c. 

Sir  William  Morton,  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
of  the  church,  of  white  marble ;  with  a  Latin  inscription^ 
implying  that  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of 
icing's  Bench  i  a  ii^an  of  learning,  piety^  and  justice^  and 

atruo 
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a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  a  colonel  of 
lioree  and  foot  in  favour  of  Charles  I.     He  died  1 672. 
In  another  column  of  the  same  monument, 

Here  lieth,  under  the  Hopes  of  a  glorious  and  blessed  Resur« 
rection,  the  Body  of  the  Lady  Ann  Morton,  late  Wife  of  Sir 
William  Morion,  Ktit.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Daughter  and  Heir  of  John  Smith  of  Kidlington  in  tlie 
County  of  Oxford,  Gent.  &c« 

John  Dennb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister,  1648. 
Sir  John  Williams. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaudy  ;  her  monument  is  on  a  pillar,  thus  in- 
scribed : 

In  the  middle  He  of  this  Church  lies  buried,  the  Body  of  Miss 
Mary  Gaudy,  only  Daughter  of  Sir  William  Gaudy  of  West- 
therling,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Baronet,  who  died  1  Ith  Oc- 
tober 1671,  aged  about  22  Years ;  whose  virtuous  and  unblamable 
Conversation  here,  gave- her  great  Hope,  if  not  Assurance, 
through  the  Mercies  of  God  in  Christ,  to  obtain  Eternal  Life. 
Her  Desire  was  te  be  by  tied  heriK  by  her  2  Brothers ;  Basingburn 
the  eldest  died  the  23d  of  Feb.  William  the  2 1st,  and  Fram- 
lingham  h^  Couzen  the  26th  of  the  same  Month,  1660,  all 
within  6  days  of  each  other,  of  the  Small  Pox ;  nor  could  this  in- 
nocent Virgin  escape  the  same  Disease  now  growing  the  common 
Fate  of  the  Family.  She  is  lineally  descended  from  Thomas 
Gaudy  Serjeant  at  Law,  eldest  of  the  3  Brothers,  who  were  all 
eminent  Lawyers  of  this  honourable  Society.  This  Monument 
sacred  to  her  memory,  was  erected  by  Framlinghara  Gaudy,  Esq. 
her  Uncle  and  Executor. 

This  fair  young  Virgin  for  a  Nuptial  Bed 
More  fit,  is  lodg'd  (sad  Fate!)  among  the  Dead, 
StormM  by  rough  Winds ;  so  falls  in  all  her  pride. 
The  full  blown  Ros^  design'd  t'adorn  a  Bride. 

Sir  John  Vaughan,  knight,  of  Troescoed,  in  the 
county  of  Radnor,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  screen,  16l4. 

Monuments  on  the  north,  or  Middle  Temple  side. 

Jambs  Howsl,  Esq.  historiographer  to  the  king,  1666*. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  nS. 
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Thomas  Agar,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  crown,  1673. 
Sir  George  Treby,  knight,    recorder  of  London,  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  1700. 

Edmund  Plowden,  Esq.  the  learned  commentator  on  th« 
laws,  1584. 

Sir  William  Wild,  knight  and  baronet,  1679. 
Sir  Timothy  Littleton,  knight,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  1679. 

Monuments  westward  of  the  Screen^  tinder  the  Hound 
Tower. 

Roger  Bishop,  sometime  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
1597. 

On  the  south  side,  a  monument  in  memory  of  the- learned 
antiquary  John  Selden,  dated  1654. 

Rowland  Jewkes,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  great 
Selden.  This  is  a  handsome  white  marble  monument, 
adorned  with  columns  entablature,  &c.  of  the  Ionic  order, 
enriched  wish  cherubims,  festoons,  urn,  &c. 

Sir  John  Sympson*s  monument  farther  westward  from  the 
screen,  on  the  south  side. 

A  neat  monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  adorned 
with  two  pilasters,  entablature,  &c.  of  the  Composite  order, 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Wynn,  Esq.  tenth  son  of  the 
eleventh  son  of  Sir  John  Wynn,  knight  and  baronet,  of 
Gwyder,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  1671. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  knight,  solicitor  general  to  que^n 
Catharine,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the  sheriflPs  court,  Lon« 
don,  1687. 

Edward  Eaton,   Esq.  1688,   a  great  omameqt  to  fi- 
terature. 
Sir  Samuel  Baldwyn,  knight,  seijeant  at  law,  1683. 
Sir  John  King,  knight,  1677.  See  his  character,  Granger^s 
Biograph.  Hist.  IIL  372. 
Edmund  Gybbon,  Esq.  1677. 

Grave-stones  in  the  Area^  within  the  Hound  Tower. 

Thomas  Heyhoe,  Esq.  Pope  North,  Esq.  George  Cole, 
Esq.  John  Roope,  Esq.  Tobias  Newcourt^  Esq.  William 
Dickenson,  Esq.     William  Langstone,   Esq.     John  Fit^ 

James, 
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James,  Esq.     Abd  Gower,  Esq.     Peter  Honjrwood,  Esq. 
Hopton  Shuter,  Esq.  John  Hare,  Esq.  Robert  Thorn,  Esq. 

A  black  marble  stone  in  memory  of  John  White,  se-> 
cond  son  of  Henry  White,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  benches'  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1644. 

Here  lies  a  Jofan,  a  burning  shining  light. 

Whose  name,  lift,  aetioru,  were  alike,  all  Whits.* 

Charles  Compton,  Esq.  John  Tacham,  Esq.  Nicholas 
Hare,  Esq.  Richard  Lemster,  1420.  Edward  Osbum, 
Esq.  Richard  Norden,  Esq.  Robert  Leventhorpe,  Esq. 
1426.     Daniel  Lisle,  Esq. 

But  this  church  is  most  remarkable  for  the  tombs  of  eleven 
of  the  Knights  Templers.  The  figures  consist  of  two 
groups;  five  are  cross-legged,  and  the  remainder  are 
straight.  In  the  first  groupe  are  four  knights,  each  cross- 
legged  ;  and  three  in  complete  mail,  in  plain  helmets,  flat 
at  the  tops,  and  with  very  long  shields.  One  of  these  is 
Geoffry  de  Magnaville,  earl  of  Essex,  in  1148  ;  the  other 
three  are  conjectured,  by  Camden,  to  be  in  memory  of 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1219;  and  his 
sons  William  and  Gilbert,  both  earb  of  Pembroke,  and 
earls  marshal  of  England.  One  of  the  stone  6offins  also, 
of  a  ridged  shape,  is  supposed,  by  the  same  antiquary, 
to   be  the   tomb    of  William  Piantagenet,    fifth   son   of 

Henry  HI .♦ 

The  dress  and  accoutrements  of  these  knights  are  very 
singular:  though  all  clothed  in  mail,  they  are  varied  in 
dress  as  well  as  in  position;  there  is  still  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  faces  to  shew  that  personal  resemblance  was 
aimed  at,  and,  in  some  degree,  successfully.  One  figure 
is  in  a  spirited  attitude,  drawing  a  broad  dagger ;  one  leg 
rests  on  the  tail  of  a  cockatjrice,  the  other  is  in  the  action 

•  Weever  sientioDt  a  fragment  of  a  funeral  inscription,  once  en* 
graved  on  ene  of  these  monuments,  and  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Cottoniaa  library,  which  proves  it  to  have  been  placed  there  to  the  me* 
■lory  of  one  Robert  Rosse  (or  Root,)  otherwise  called  Fursan^  a  Tem- 
plar, who  died  about  the  year  1245,  and  who  gave  to  his  brother 
knights  his  manor  of  Ribston,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  78.  E  <>f 
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of  being  drawn  Mpy  with  the  head  of  the  monster  beneatlf. 
Another  is  bareheaded  and  bald,  the  legs  armed,  the  hand:! 
mailed,  and  the  mantle  long;  round  the  neck  a  coul,  as 
though,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  he  had  desired  to  be  burred  in  ^  monastic  habit,  lest 
the  evil  spirit  should  take  possession  of  the  body.  On  the 
shield  is  a  fleur  de  lys  *.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  bears  a 
lion  on  his  shield,  the  arms  of  that  powerful  family.  The 
helmets  of  all  the  knights  are  similar,  but  two  of  them  are 
mailed.  The  figure  of  these  knights  are  finely  engraved 
and  accurately  described  in  "  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments."   . 

.  There  have  been  also  buried  in  this  church,  without  me- 
morial, the  following  eminent  persons: 

Dr.  Littleton,  master. 

Sir  John  Pettus,  1685, 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders^  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King^s 
Bench,  1683.t 

Sir  William  Wren,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1689. 

Sir  John  Tate,  knight,  recorder  of  London,  1690. 

Sir  William  Dolben,  knight,  one  of  the  justices  of  thp 
King's  Bench,  1693. 

Serjeant  Tremain,  1693. 

Richard  Wallop,  Esq.  bencher  and  cursitor  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  1697. 
.  Mr.  Serjeant  Carthieu,  1704. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Killingworth,  1704 ;  and 

Edward,  lord  Thurlow,  formerly  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, 1806. 

*  The  being  represented  cross'Ugged  is  not  always  a  proof  of  the  de- 
ceased having  had  the  merit  either  of  being  a  Crusader,  or  of  having 
nade  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if  two  modern  instances,  men- 
tioned by  Pennant,  of  persons  who  died  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
are  thus  represented  at  the  church  of  Mitton,  in  Yorkshire^  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  contradiction  of  the  common  received  opinion.  This,  how- 
ever, they  scarcely  can,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  Stow,  Camden,  and 
other  writers,  who  lived  long  prior,  and  whose  information  must  have 
been  derived  from  authentic  historical  sourcei,  or  very  remote  tradition* 
''^Herberfs  Inns  of  Qourt* 

f  For  an  account  of  this  roan,  tee  Vol  I.  p.  I269. 
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The  churcb-yard  contains  the  relicts  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

The  masters  (or  ministers)  of  the  Temple,  bold  the  living 
by  patent  from  the  crown ;  but  they  are  such  commonly  as 
have  the  approbation  of  the  benchers  of  both  houses,  be- 
cause from  them  ariseth  the  greatest  part  of  the  income. 

Masters  from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth : 

William  Ermstead,  1560.  Richard  Altey,  B.  D. 
1560.  Dr.  Hooker,  succeeded  per  patent,  1585.  Dr. 
Bayley,  he  died  1591.  Thomas  Masters,  B.  D.  Dr. 
Paul  Micklethwait.  Dr.  John  Littleton,  admitted 
1638.  Mr.ToMBEs,  1645.  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  1 647. 
Dr.  Brownrigg,  bishop  of  Exeter,  1658.  Dr.  Johk 
Gauden,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  1659.  Dr.  Ball, 
1660.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1684. 
The  rev.  Thomas  Sherlock,  A.  M.  1706.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sherlock,  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 

Dr.  Richard  Terrtck,  1748,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London. 

Dr.  Samuel  Nicolls,  1753. 

Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  1763. 

George  Watts,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  1772,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Durham. 

Dr.  William  Pearce,  now  dean  of  Ely. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rennell,  1797,  dean  of  Winchester. 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

This  portion  of  the  Temple  is  divided  into  the  following 

courts  and  buildings: 

New  Court,  Fountain  (or  Hall)  Court,  Garden  Court, 
Essex  Court,  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  Elm 
Court,  Pump  (or  Vine)  Court,  Lamb  Buildings,  and  part 
of  Churchyard  Court. 

It  is  called  Middle  Temple,  on  account  of  its  situation  be« 
tween  the  Outer  Temple^  which  extended  to  Essex  House, 
and  the  Inner  Temple^  on  account  of  being  nearest  to 
the  city^  as  before  mentioned. 
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The  principal  officer  of  this  house  is  the  Treasurer,  who  is 
chosen  from  the  benchers  annually ;  he  hath  power  to  ad- 
mit such  as  he  thinks  proper  into  the  society,  and  to  assign 
them  their  chambers ;  to  receive  the  rent  of  those  chambers, 
and  all  other  money ;  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  oc- 
casion, for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
servants,  &c.  * 

Here  are  the  same  degrees  of  tables  as  in  the  Inner 
Temple ;  one  for  the  benchers,  and  two  for  the  ban-tsters 
and  students.  They  c«t  their  meat  on  wooden  trenchers, 
and  drink  out  of  green  earthen  pots. 

The  officers  of  the  house  are,  the  treasurer,  under  trea- 
surer, steward,  chief  butler,  chief  cook,  three  under  but- 
lers, pannier-man,  gardener,  under  cook,  two  porters,  and 
two  washpots. 

All  that  have  chambers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  com- 
mons, for  a  fortnight  in  every  term ;  or  if  they  come  not 
they  commonly  compound  for  half;  and  twenty-eight 
terms  (doing  their  exercise)  qualifies  for  the  bar,  which 
when  any  one  is  called  to  he  is  obliged  to  pay  two  years  com- 
mons, although  he  never  was  in  commons. 

The  principal  building  is  The  Hall,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  1562,  and  the  whole  completed  within  ten 
years,  during  the  treasureship  of  Edmund  Plowden,  Esq. 
The  curious  carved  screen  was  put  up  in  1574,  which 
was  paid  for  by  a  contribution  of  twenty  shillings  from  each 
bencher;  ten  shillings  each  from  the  barristers  ;  and  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  from  every  other  member. 

*  By  the  old  custom  of  the  house  all  those  admitted  are  to  be  per- 
sonally present  at  the  two  first  grand  vacations  in  Lent,  and  also  in 
summer ;  and  the  two  first  Christmasses  after  their  coming. 

Also  that  the  students  should  propose  and  plead  in  law  French  some 
point  of  law.  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  by  an  utter  barrister,  and  the 
benchers  to  declare  their  minds  in  English ;  and  the  students  of  the 
house  to  sit  together  by  threes,  one  of  which  proposing  a  case,  the 
other  two  arguing  thereupon ;  and  he  that  propounded  declared  his  opi- 
nion, and  where  the  case  may  be  found,  &c*  This  has  been  usual 
every  day  (except  festivals)  for  their  improvement  in  the  law. 

This 
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This  is  the  largest  and  most  handsome  room  in  the  inns  of 
court ;  it  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  including  the  passage, 
forty-four  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  roof  is  constructed  of  timber,  handsomely  ornamented ; 
but  what  adds  particularly  to  the  splendour  of  its  appear* 
ance  is  the  fine  stained  glass  windows.  These  contain  the 
armorial  bearings  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, earl  of  Northumberland,  G.  Villars,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, earls  of  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury,  Huntington, 
Portland,  viscount  Montague,  lords  Stafford,  Wallingford, 
Windsor,  Darcy,  earl  of  Clarendon,  lords  Audley,  Strange, 
Mordaunt,  Petre ;  those  of  several  readers  and  benchers  of 
the  house,  &c.  surround  the  hall. 

The  great  buy  window  at  the  south-west  end,  contains 
thirty  coats  of  arms ;  and,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  has 
an  uncommonly  rich  affect.  Among  tlie  modern  arms  are 
those  of  lords  chancellor  Cowper,  Hardwicke,  and  So- 
mers;  lord  Kenyon,  lord  Ashburton,  lord  Alvanley,  and 
lord  chancellor  Eldon. 

The  room  also  contains  excellent  busts  of  the  twelve 
Csesars,  in  imitation  of  bronze ;  and  full  length  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  mons.  De  St.  Antoine  (not  the  duke 
D'Epemon,)  by  Vandyke.  Charles  II.  James  IL  Wil^ 
liamIII.  queen  Anne,  and  George  II.  A  very  fine  an- 
tient  painting  of  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  likewise 
graces  the  Hall. 

The  Music  Gallery ^  at  the  entrance,  is  of  pure  wainscot, 
supported  by  Doric  fluted  columns,  the  pedestals  enriched 
with  figures  in  alto  relievo ;  the  intercolumns,  the  pannels 
over  the  doors,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  this  beautiful 
screen,  are  most  elaborately  carved.  Above  are  suspended 
a  great  quantity  of  armour,  which  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  consisting  of  helmets,  breast  and  back  pieces, 
together  with  several  pikes,  a  halberd,  and  two  very  beau- 
tiful shields,  with  iron  spikes  in  their  centres,  of  the  length 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight.  The  whole  curiously  engraved,  one  of  them 
richly  inlaid  with  gold :  the  insides  are  lined  with  leather, 
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stuffed,  and  the  edges  adorned  with  silk  fringe ;  and  brOad 
leathern  belts  are  fixed  to  them,  for  the  better  convenience 
of  being  slung  on  the  shoulders. 

In  Garden  Court,  is  a  Library,  founded  by  the  will 
of  Robert  Ashley,  Esq.  in  the  year  1641,  who  bequeathed 
bis  own  library  for  that  purpose,  and  three  hundred  pounds 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  li- 
brarian, who  must  be  a  student  of  the  society,  and  be 
elected  into  that  office  by  the  benchers.  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shore,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  liberal  benefactors. 

This  library  is  regularly  kept  open  (except  in  the  time  of 
the  long  vacation)  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  six  iii  the  sum- 
mer, and  four  in  winter. 

'^  Shakespeare  (whether  from  tradition  or  history)  make» 
the  Temple  Garden  the  place  in  which  the  badge  of  the 
white  and  red  rose  originated,  the  destructive  badge  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  under  which  the  res|)ective 
partizans  of  each  arranged  themselves  in  the  fatal  quarrel 
which  caused  such  torrents  of  blood  to  flow :  * 

'*  The  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night."  f 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  were  lord  chancellor  Rich,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  Serjeant  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London, 
temp,  Elizabeth.  Edmund  Plowden,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Reports.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  and  am- 
bassador, in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Elizabeth. 
Judge  Doddertdge.  Sir  Francis  Moore.  Sir  John 
Dyer,  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Several  chief  justices  of  the  King^s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas ;  chief  barons  in  the  Exchequer,  recorders 
of  London,  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.  A^nong 
those  of  modern  times  are  the  respected  names  of  lord  chan- 

*  Pennant,  f  Henry  VI.  Pan  1.  Act,  ii.  Sc.  4. 
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cellors  CowPER  and   Hardwicke,  judges  lord  Kenton, 
Blackstone,  and  lord  chancellor  Eldon. 

We  pass  Middle  Temple  Lane,  to  Fleet  Street,  under 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  the  year  1684,  in  the  stile  of  Inigo  Jones,  ft 
kas  a  graceful  front  of  brick  work,  with  four  large  stone 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  with 
a  round  in  the  middle,  and  these  words  inscribed  in  large 
capitals:  Surrexit  impensis  Societat.  Mbd.  Templi, 
MDCLXxxiv.  Beneath,  just  above  the  arch,  is  the  figure  of 
a  holy  lamb,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  society. 

This  gateway  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  antieut 
structure,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Sir  Amias 
Pawlet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Amias,  in  th# 
year  1501,  for  some  offence  committed  by  WoJsey,  when 
he  was  only  parson  of  Lymington,  and  a  schoolmaster, 
having  thought  proper  to  put  him  in  the  stocks,  tiie  affront 
was  not  forgotten  when  Wolsey  came  into  power ;  and,  in 
1515,  Sir  Amias,  on  account  of  the  grudge,  was  sent  for 
to  London,  to  await  the  cardinal's  orders.  He  therefore 
took  up  his  lodgings  for  five  or  six  years  over  this  gateway, 
which  be  rebuilt ;  and  to  pacify  his  lordly  eminence,  he 
adorned  the  front  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  badges,  cogni- 
zance,  and  other  devices,  **  in  a  very  glorious  manner." 
This,  we  suppose,  had  the  desired  effect;  for  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  more  persecution,  in  recollection  of  the  stocks. 

Fleet  Street,  south  side.  The  extremity  of  the  city 
of  Loudon  here,  is  at  the  antient  firm  of  Messrs.  Child 
and  Co.  bankers. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  origin  of  Banking, 
in  several  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  under  the  ar- 
ticles Bcenk  of  Englandj  and  GoldsmitlCs  HalL  Mr. 
Child,  the  father  of  the  firm  above-mentioned,  having 
married  the  daughter  .of  Mr.  Blanchard,  an  eminent  gold- 
smith, took  up  his  business,  and  afterwards  commenced 
banking.  He  was  lord  mayor,  and  knighted,  in  1699;  his 
son,  Sir  Francis,  was  lord  mayor  in  1732. 

Within 
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Within  a  few  doors  is  Child^s  Place  ,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  tavern  which  had  for  its  sign  St.  Dunstan  holding  the 
Devil  by  the  nose,  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  From  this  cir- 
circumstance,  the  hoqse  was  denominated  '^  The  Devil 
Tavern.'* 

This  place  has  been  immortalized  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
wrote  his  Leges  ConvivialeSy  for  a  club  of  wits,  who  as- 
sembled in  a  room  which  he  dedicated  to  Apollo,  over  the 
chimney  of  which  the  laws  were  preserved.  The  tavern 
was  then  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe,  whom  he  dignified  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Skinkers. 

In  an  antient  manuscript  preserved  at  Dulwich  college, 
are  some  of  this  comic  writer's  memoranda ;  which  prove 
beyond  dispute,  that  he  owed  a  great  part  of  his  inspiration 
to  Old  Sack.     The  following  justify  the  opinion : 

*'  Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Folpone,  and  wrote  most 
of  it  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  Palm  Sack,  from  my 

very  good  lord  T ;  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will  last 

to  posterity,  and  be  acted  when  I  and  Envy  befriends,  with 
applaiAse. 

**  Meni.  The  first  speech  in  my  Catiline,  spoken  by  ScyU 
2aV  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  parted  with  my  friends  at  the 
Devil  Tavern ;  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had  brave 
notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play  which  I  think  is 
flat.    /  resolve  to  drink  no  more  water  with  my  wine. 

**  Mem.  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  king,  (Heaven  re- 
ward him)  sent  me  a  hundred  pounds.  At  that  time  I  went 
oftentimes  to  the  Devil ;  and  before  I  had  spent  forty  of  it, 
wrote  my  Alchymist. 

**  Mem.  My  lord  B took  me  with  him  into  the 

country ;  there  was  great  plenty  of  excellent  Canary.  A 
new  character  offered  itself  to  me  here;  upon  which  I 
wrote  my  Silent  Woman  ;  my  lord  was  highly  delighted  ; 
and  upon  my  reading  the  first  act  to  him,  made  me  a  noble 
present ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  (portion)  of 
the  wine  to  be  sent  with  me  to  London. 

^^  It  lasted  me  until  my  work  was  finished. 
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**  Mem.  The  Divill  is  an  Asse,  the  Taus  of  a  Tub, 
and  some  other  comedies  which  did  not  succeed,  by  me  in 
the  winter  honest  Ralph  died ;  when  I  and  my  boys  drank 
had  wine  at  the  DeviV* 

The  range  of  houses  near,  and  oyer,  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple Gate,  are  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  plume  of  feathers  on  the  house 
to  the  east  of  the  gate,  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  the  object  of  popular  favour. 

The  gate  itself  was  erected  in  1611,  at  the  expence  of 
John  Benet,  Esq.  king's  sergeant,  and  exhibits  obviously 
the  heavy  mode  of  building  which  prevailed  during  that 
period* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cloister  chambers,  near 
the  Temple  church,  being  burnt  down  anno  1678,  were  re- 
erected  and  elevated  on  twenty-seven  pillars  and  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  in  1681.  Part  of  the  building,  between 
Brick  and  Essex  Court,  being  burnt  down,  was  re-erected 
in  the  year  1704. 

Nearly  adjoining  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  is  the  banking 
bouse  of  Gosling  and  Co.  the  founder  of  which  was  Sir 
Francis  Gosling,  knight,  alderman  of  Farringdon  ward 
Without,  a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  character  in 
public  and  private  life  He  was  elected  alderman  in  1756, 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1758  ;  and  having  twice  de- 
clined that  of  lord  mayor,  on  account  of  ill  health,  died  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1768,  and  was  succeeded  as  alder- 
man by  John  Wilkes^  Esq. 

Farther  eastward  is  -  Falcon  Court.  Pursuant  to  the 
will  of  a  gentleman,  named  Fisher,  the  Cordwainer^s  com- 
pany have  possession  of  this  estate.  Mr.  Fisher  had  often, 
out  of  compliment,  been  invited  to  partake  of  their  feasts, 
and  to  evince  his  gratitude,  left  to  that  corporation  the 
Falcon  Inn,  now  Falcon  Court,  under  the  obligation  of 
having  an  annual  sermon  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  drinking  sack  in  the  church  to  his  me- 
mory, giving  certain  sums  to  the  poor,  and  entertaining 
iheir  tenants,  which  custom  is  still  continued. 
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Within  two  doors  of  Falcon  Court|  is  the  banking  house 
(^  H^are  and  Co.  raised  by  Sir  Richard  Ho  are,  knight, 
lord  mayor,  1713,  apd  established  by  bis  grandson,  Sir 
Richard  Ho  ARE,  lord  mayor,  1745. 

Serjeant's  Inn.  Though  this  place  retains  its  antient 
name,  it  can  only  be  considered  at  present  as  a  respectable 
court ;  its  principal  entrance  is  from  Fleet  Street,  by  a  hand- 
some pair  of  iron  gates. 

The  Serjeants  at  law  resided  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  ;  for,  in  tlie  year  1442,  it  was  demised  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  unum  messuagium  cum  gardino^  in  parockia  S. 
Dunstani  in  Fleet  Street^  in  suburbio  ci'oitatis  Lond.  quad 
nuper  fuit  Johannis  RoiCj  et  in  quo  Jph.  JSllerker,  et  alii 
serdentes  ad  legem  nuper  inhabit aruns.^^ 

The  above  was  part  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  as  a  portion  of  their  estate,  to  William 
Antrobus,  citizen  and  taylor,  of  London,  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  marks.  Antrobus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  steward  to  the  Serjeants,  and  to  have 
himself  occupied  part  of  the  inn  ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
tenor  of  a  subsequent  lease  granted  by  the  same  landlor^ls  to 
Johu  Wykes,  who  is  stated  to  inhabit  therein. 

In  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  Serjeant's  Inn  was  again  de- 
mised by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  Sir  Lewes  Pollard,  knight, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Robert  Norwich, 
and  Thomas  Inglefield,  king^s  Serjeants,  and  others,  for  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years,'  at  an  half  yearly  rent  of  fifty- 
three  shillings. 

Thus  it  continued  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1666;  after  which  the  lease  being  renewed  in  1670,  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  Ser- 
jeants, repaid  to  them  by  a  mode  to  which  they  had  pie« 
viously  agreed.  The  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  were  built 
at  tlie  expence  of  an  overplus  of  a  sum  deposited  by  seven- 
teen newly  created  Serjeants,  from  wliich  400/.  had  been 
deducted  for  their  feast.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  struct 
ture  were  rebuilt  at  the  joint  charge  of  lord  chief  justice 
Kelynge,    Sir  Thomas  Twysden,   Sir  Christopher  Turner, 

5         .      Sit 
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Sir  Thomas  Tyrrel,  Sir  William  Wilde,  judges ;  and  ten 
Serjeants  at  law,  Brome,  Holloway,  Ellis,  and  Willmet, 
who  caused  the  east  tide  to  be  erected ;  the  west,  by  Ser- 
jeants Goddard,  Tumor,  Barton,  Brampston,  Goodfellow, 
and  Powys. 

The  whole  inn  has  been  rebuilt  within  these  few  yean, 
and  is  composed  of  stately  houses,  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  law.  On  the  site  of  the  antient  hall,  for 
many  years  used  as  a  chapel,  is  a  very  elegant  stone  struc- 
ture, built  at  the  expence  of  the  Amicable  Society. 

This  corporation  was  established  by  charter,  granted  by 
queen  Anne,,  in  the  1706,  for  dipeiTtetual  Assurance  Of- 
fice, in  making  provision  for  wives,  children,  and  other 
relatives,  after  an  easy,  certain,  and  advantageous  manner, 
with  power  to  purchase  lands,  &c. 

The  advantages  of  becoming  members,  are  reduced  to 
the  following  heads:  To  clergymen,  physicians,  surgeons, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  particularly  persons  possessed  of 
places  or  employments  for  life ;  to  such  parents,  husbands, 
wives,  and  other  relatives,  whose  income  is  subject  to  be 
determined  or  diminished  at  their  respective  deaths,  by  in- 
suring their  lives  by  means  of  this  society,  may  claim  a 
right  to  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  proportionably  to  wtiat 
has  been  insured. 

Adequate  advantages  are  given  to  married  persons,  de- 
pendents  on  superiors,  persons  borrowing  money,  cre- 
ditors, &c. 

The  regulations  of  the  society  are,  that  all  persons  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  are  to  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  forty- five,  and  must  then  appear  to  be  in  a  good  state 
of  health.  Persons  living  in  the  country  may  be  admitted 
by  certificates  and  affidavits.  Every  claimant  is  empowered 
to  put  in  a  new  life  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  after  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  for  which  his  or  her  claim  shall  be  allowed  as.  often  as 
the  same  shall  happen,  upon  paying  ^  certain  entrance. 
Any  person  may  have  two  or  three  several  insurances,  or 
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numbere,  on  dii6  and  the  same  life,  whereby  such  persons 
will  be  entitled  to  a  claim  on  each  number  so  insured. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed  by  a  court  of 
directors,  chosen  annually ;. and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers assembled  at  a  general  court,  &c.  are  empowered  to 
make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  the 
corporation*  The  charter  directs  one  of  the  members  to  be 
elected  Registrar  \  who  being  also  receiver  and  accomptant, 
is  therefore  required  to  give  ample  security  for  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him. 

There  are  other  officers  belonging  to  this  benevolent  in- 
stitution. 

Eastward  of  Serjeant's  Inn  is  a  narrow  dirty  avenue, 
called  Lo7nbard  Street,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  a  place  of  gpreat  ir- 
regularity ;  for  upon  complaint  made  by  the  Carmelite 
Friars,  to  Edward  ill.  it  appears  that  many  lewd  women 
harboured  there ;  and  their  tumults  so  disturbed  the  re- 
ligious, that  the  king  directed  his  letters  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  remove  the  nuisance.  This  we  imagine  to  have 
been  denominated  CrocAr^'^Ziin^,  which  JohnLuf  kin, mayor, 
and  the  commonalty  of  London,  granted  to  build  in  the 
west  part  of  White  Friars  church. 

William  Cawode,  who  resided  near  this  place,  by  his 
will,  about  1416,  gave  his  tenement  and  garden,  called 
St,  Andrexv's  Cross  on  the  Hoop,  in  Fleet  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan^s,  lying  between  the  tenement  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Rot/ston,  called  the  Key  on  the  Hoop, 
on  the  east,  and  the  tenements  of  the  Carmelites,  on  the 
west,  &c.  to  Robert  Cawode,  his  son  *. 

The  abbot  of  Fale  Soyai,  had  also  his  imij  about  this 
part  of  Fleet  Street,  in  the  year  1375. 

WHITE  .FRIARS. 
The  church  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars*,    stood  between  the  Green  Dragon,   for- 

*  Stow. 

f  This  order  originated  fnMn  the  Hermits  of  Mount  Carni«ly  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  to  which  the  propheu  Elijah  and  Eiiiha  retorted, 

merly 
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mcrlj  a  tavern,  but  at  present  an  obscure  public  bouse,  and 
Water  Lane.  The  priory  was  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Gray,  in  the  year  1241 ;  for  which  purpose  Edward  I.  gave 
to  the  priory  and  brethren  this  plot  of  ground;  was  re- 
edified  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
year  1350;  as  was  the  church  by  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  who 
was  buried  here  in  1407.  Robert  Mascall,  bishop  of  He« 
reford,  built  the  choir,  presbytery,  and  steple,  and  gave 
many  rich  ornaments  to  the  house,  where  he  died  in  1416. 
Tbis' was  also  the  place  of  sepulture  for  many  nobles,  &c. 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  Stow's  Survey. 

The  priory  was  valued  at  the  suppression,  at  the  sum  of 
63/.  2s.  4d.  It  was  then  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the 
following  manner :  The  chapter  house,  &c.  to  Sir  William 
Butts,  the  king^s  physician,  of  whom  see  under  Barber 
Surgeons^  Hall.  The  library,  &c.  to  Richard  Morrison  ;  a 
messuage  and  chamber,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the 
house  and  buildings  under  the  premises,  two  gardens,  and 
stables,  &c.  to  lord  De  la  Warr ;  and  one  messuage,  &c.  to 
Thomas  Bochier.  Edward  VL  granted  what  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Butts,  and  the  whole  church,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, to  the  bihop  of  Worcester,  and  his  successors. 

The  church  was  afterwards  demolished,  with  all  its  stately 
tombs;  and  several  of  the  bouses  became  the  dwellings  of 
persons  of  fashion.  Among  these  was  Sir  John  Cheeke, 
knight,  tutor^  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  king  Ed* 
ward  VI.  who  was  buried  in  St.  Alban^s,  Wood  Street. 

In  the  year  1608,  the  inhabitants  of  the  precincts  of 
White  Friars,  and  Black  Friars,  obtained  by  charter  of 
James  I.  certain  privileges  and  exemptions ;  but  some  of 
the  inhabitants  taking  upon  them  to  protect  persons  from 
arrests,  &c.  the  gentry  left  it,  and  it  became  a  sanctuary  to 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants,  which  was  kept  up  by 
force  against  law  and  justice,  and  had  the  nick- name  of 
jfbatta;  whence  a  satirical -comedy,  by  Shadwell,  de- 
nominated the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  had  its  origin*.    But 

however, 

*  This  play  was  acted  in  l(>88,  and  it  founded  on  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence,  the  characters  of  the  two  elder  fielmontt  being  exactly  those 
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however,  npon  a  great  concern  of  debt,  the  sheriff,  with 
the  posse  coviitatuSy  forced  his  way  in  to  make  a  search  ;  and 
yet  to  little  purpose,  for  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  coming 
not  being  concealed,  they  having  notice  thereof,  took 
flight,  either  to  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  another  such  place, 
or  some  othej  private  place,  till  the  disturbance  was  over, 
and  then  they  returned. 

In  the  latter  end  of  king  William  the  Third's  reign,  the 
parliament  taking  this  great  abuse  into  consideration,  an 
act  was  made  to  put  down  this,  the  Savoy,  and  many  other 
pretended  privileged  places.  In  process  of  time  the  build- 
ings became  ruinous,  were  pulled  down,  and  converted  into 
buildings ;  they  lately  contained  several  courts,  laiies,  and 
alleys  ;  as  Dogwell  Court,  Essex  Court,  Ashen-tree  Court, 
Davis's  Yard,  converted  into  a  glass-house  for  making  flint 
glasses ;  Watermen's  Lane,  leading  to  the  river  Thames,  &c. 
all  ordinary  structures. 

A  very  substantial  improvement  has  however  taken  place 
in  this  precinct,  most  of  the  ruinous  places  have  been  le- 
velled, and  an  avenue,  rather  narrow,  composed  of  stately 
houses,  into  Fleet  Street,  denominated  Bouverie  Street, 
bas  risen  in  their  room. 

The  inhabitants  of  White  Friars  maintain  their  own  poor, 
ooUect  their  taxes,  have  no  churchwarden,  but  two  col- 
lectors,  and  chuse  their  own  officers. 

Between  Lombard  Street  and  Bouverie  Street,  is  the  house 
of  Mr.  George  Adams,  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  editor 

of  the  Micio  and  Demea ;  and  the  two  younger  Belfordi  the  Etchinut 
and  Ctetipho  of  that  celebrated  comedy.  Mr.  Shadweli  hat  however 
certainly,  if  not  improved  on  those  characters  in  their  intrintic  merit,  at 
leatt  so  far  modernized  and  moulded  them  to  the  present  taste,  as  to 
render  them  much  more  palatable  to  an  audience  in  general,  than  they 
appear  to  be  in  their  antient  habits.  This  play  met  with  good  success, 
and  it  still  at  times  performed  to  universal  satisfaction.  The  scene  lies 
in  Alsatia,  the  cant  name  for  White  Frian  ;  and  the  author  has  intro- 
duced to  much  of  the  cant,  or  gamblert'  language,  as  to  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prefix  a  glossary  for  the  leading  of  the  reader  through  a 
labyrinth  of  uncommon  and  unintelligible  jargon.  BaJter's  Biografihia 
l>raniaticay  II.  353. 

of 
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of  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and 
other  scientific,  works. 

Water  Lake,  a  wide,  bat  dirty  street,  antiently  passed 
by  a  house  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Hanging  Sword,  for 
what  reason  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  the  name  is  preserved 
in  Hanging  Sword  Alley*. 

In  a  narrow  passage  between  Water  Lane,  and  Salisbury 
Square,  is  the  bouse  in  which  resided  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson,  Esq.  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  &c. 

The  history  of  Pamela  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
fact,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Richardson,  by  a 
gentleman  witb  whom  he  was  intimate.  Pamela's  master 
was  the  earl  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  reign  of  George  IL 
who  rewarded  the  inflexible  virtue  of  Elizabeth  Chapman, 
his  gamekeeper^s  daughter,  by  exalting  her  to  the  rank  of 
countess ;  an  elevation  which  she  adorned  not  less  by  her 
accomfJishments  than  her  virtues.  She  brought  his  lordship 
twelve  children ;  and  what  a  virtuous  ascendancy  she  ever 
maintained,  may  be  imagined  from  the  excellent  character 
of  his  lordship  in  Collins's  Peerage.  The  earl  died  in  1751 ; 
and  the  countess  again  married  in  1756, to  Thomas  Noel,E^q. 
of  the  same  family  ;  she  died  in  1771. 

Clarissa,  intended  to  warn  the  inconsiderate  and  thought- 
less, of  the  one  sex,  against  the  base  arts  and  designs  of 
specious  contrivers  of  the  other,  is  comprized  in  eight  vo^ 
lumes,  and  met  with  such  success,  that  several  editions  were 
•old  ifl  a  few  years. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  December,  1S05«  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  lower  warehouse  of  Mr.  Gillet's  printing  office,  the 
back  of  which  was  in  this  alley ;  by  this  accident,  be&ides  the  destnic* 
tion  of  houses,  &c.  in  Salisbury  Square,  an  immense  property  of  va- 
tious  booksellers,  was  burnt ;  and  what  is  singular,  an  edition  of  a 
work^  called  •*  The  Travels  of  Anarcharsis,"  having  been  consumed  in 
the  fure  which  happened  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  prkiiing  oiiice,  in  Falco» 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  two  years  before ;  another  copy,  ^iven  to  Mr. 
Giilet  to  print,  experienced  the  same  fate  at  this  lire. 

The 
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The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  which  is 
exhibited  a  man  acting  uniformly  well  through  a  variety  of 
trying  scenes,  because  all  his  actions  are  regulated  by  one 
steady  principle ;  a  man  of  religion  and  virtue ;  of  live* 
liness  and  spirit ;  accomplished  and  agreeable ;  happy  in 
himself,  and  a  blessing  to  others ;  was  always  supposed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  intended  for  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  who 
possessed  the  *^  graces  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  piety  6f  the 
Christian." 

In  this  neighbourhood  also  lived  the  famous  antient  printer 
Wynkjfn  de  Worde^  at  his  ^<  messuage,  or  inn,'*  called  the 
Falcon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Anker^ 
wyke,  and  was  given  by  king  Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  to  William  Breton^  in  consideration  of  service 
and  surrender  of  letters  patent  for  divers  other  lands,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  9/.  6j.  fid. 

Opposite  Salisbuty  Court  stood  the  famous  Conduit,  of 
which  Sir  William  Estfield  was  the  founder.  Slorv  informs 
118,  ^'  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  had  been  possessed  of 
a  conduit-head,  with  divers  springs  of  water  gathered 
thereinto,  and  the  water  conveyed  from  thence,  by  pipes 
of  lead,  towards  London,  unto  Tyburn,  where  it  had  lain 
for  the  space  of  six  years  and  more.  The  executors  of  Sir 
William  Estfield  obtained  licence  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty for  them,  in  the  year  1453,  with  the  goods  of  Sir 
William,  to  convey  the  said  water,  first,  in  pipes  of  lead, 
iDto  a  pipe  begun  to  be  laid  by  the  great  conduit-head  at 
Marybone;  which  strefcheth  from  thence  unto  another,  late 
before  made  against  the  chapel  of  Rounseval,  by  Charing 
Cross,  and  no  further.  And  then  from  thence  to  convey  tfa« 
water  into  the  city,  and  there  to  make  receipt  or  receipts 
for  the  same,  unto  the  common  weal  of  the  commonalty ; 
to  wit,  the  poor  to  drink,  the  rich  to  dress  their  meats. 
Which  water  was  by  them  thus  brought  into  Fleet  Street,  to 
a  standard  which  they  had  made  and  finished,  1471,  near 
.unto  Shoe  Lane. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Fleet  Street,  in  the  year  1478,  ob- 
laiaed  licence  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty,  to 

make 
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make  at  tfamr  own  charges  two  cisterns,  the  one  to  be  set  at 
the  said  standard,  the  ether  at  Fleet  Bridge,  for  the  receipt 
of  the  \vsste  water.  This  cistern  at  the  standard  they 
built,  and  on  the  same  a  Jair  tower  of  stone,  garnished  with 
the  images  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  top,  and  angels  round 
about  lower  down,  with  sweetly  sounding  bells  before 
them;  whereupon,  by  an  engine  placed  in  the  tower,  they, 
divers  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with  hanuncrs,  chimed 
such  an  hymn  as  was  appointed. 

"  This  conduit,  or  standard,  was  again  new  built,  with 
a  larger  cistern,   at  the  charges  of  the  city,  iu  the  year 


St.  BRIDGET,  alias  St.  BRIDE'b  CHURCH, 


IS  so  called  on  account  of  being  dedicated  to  a  female 
Iri^  saint,  eminent  in  that  country  for  her  life  and  con- 
versation. 

According  to  Mr,  Stow,  this  church  was  anticntly  very 
small ;  and  was  afterwards  only  the  choir  to  the  body  of  the 
church  and  side  aisles,  which  were  built  at  the  charge  of 
William  Vinor,  Esq.  warden  of  the  Fleet,  in  tbe  year  U30, 
and  John  Ulsthorp,  William  Eve&ham,   John  Wigan,  &c. 
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founders  of  several  chauntries.  Tbe  church  was  demolished 
by  the  fire  in  1666,  but  was  rebuilt  very  solidly  of  stone,  in 
the  year  1680.  It  has  been  several  times  beautified  in  the 
years  1698  and  1699;  and  particularly,  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1796.  In  1797,  a  new  vestry  room 
was  erected  at  the  south-west  corner,  of  uncommon  elegance 
.and  convenience. 

It  has  a  camerated  roof,  beautifully  adorned  with  arches 
of  fret- work,  between  each  of  which  is  a  pannel  of  crocket 
and  fret-work,  and  a  port-hole  window. 

It  is  strong,  pleasant,  well  built,  and  very  regular;  all 
the  apertures,  &c.  exactly  conformed  to  each  other.  The 
roof  is  elevated  on  pillars,  and  arches,  with  entablaments 
of  the  Tuscan  order;  the  groinings  of  the  arches  are  neatly 
carved,  having  a  rose  between  two  large  moulded  battens ; 
on  the  key-stone  of  each  arch  a  seraph,  and  in  the  middle 
a  shield,  with  compartments  and  imposts  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

The  body  is  wainscoted  round  with  oak  eight  feet  high, 
having  spacious .  galleries  on  the  north,  south,  and  \^est 
sides :  as  is  the  pulpit,  being  carved  and  veneered  ;  the  gal- 
leries, however,  injure  the  symmetry  of  the  church.  In  the 
west  gallery  is  a  good  organ,  by  Harris. 

The  entrances  are  two  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south 
sides,  of  the  Composite  order ;  and  one  very  spacious  to- 
ward tbe  west,  adorned  with  pilasters,  entablature,  and 
arched  pediment,  of  the  Ionic  order,  of  wainscot.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  likewise  a  large  strong  outer  door 
case,  of  the  Ionic  order,  over  which  are  these  words  under  a 
seraph,  Domus  Dei.  The  other  doors  are  of  the  same  or- 
der.    The  church  b  well  pewed. 

The  altar-piece  is  beautiful  and  magnificent.  The  lower 
part  consists  of  six  carved  columns,  painted  stone  colour, 
with  entablature  and  circular  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian 
<order,  embellished  with  lamps,  chcrubims,  &c.  gilt.  Above 
the  circular  pediment,  are  the  arms  of  England,  finely 
carved,  gilt,  and  painted,  with  the  supporters.  The  win- 
dow over  this  is  stained  in  imitation  of  a  glory,  &c.  in  an 

excellent 
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excellent  stile.     The  upper  part  over  the  Decalogue,  &c.  is 
painted,  and  consists  trf  six  columns,  (three  on  each  side  of 
a  handsome  arched  five-light  window,  adorned  with  a  neat 
scarlet  silk  curtain,  edged  with  gold  fringe)  with  their  ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  and  cornice  finely  executed  in  perspective. 
In  the  front  of  which  arc  the  portraitures  of  Moses,  with 
the  two  tables  in  his  hands,  and  Aaron  in  his  priest's  habit ; 
the  enrichments  are  gilt.     The  whole  is  enclosed  with  rail 
and  bannister,  and  the  floor  paved  with  black  and   white 
marble.     Here  are  three  fine  branches,  and  the  church  is 
also  richly   illuminated    with    patent  lamps,    and  warmed 
during  the  winter  season  with  spiral  stoves. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet, 
breadth  fifty-seven,  height  forty-one,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  steeple  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet ;  but  on 
account  of  various  accidents  that  have  happened,  it  is  low- 
ered very  considerably.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  lofty 
new  spire  of  stone,  adorned  with  pilasters  and  entablature, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  arched  pediments,  lamps,  &c.  and 
the  spirie  lanterns  are  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  tower  con- 
tains a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells  *. 

Monuments 

*  On  the  18th  of  June,  1764,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
happened  a  most  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  in 
particular,  damaged  the  west  and  north-west  sides  of  this  steeple,  shat-^ 
tered  part  of  the  spire,  and  started  one  of  the  stones  on  the  west  side  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  place ;  another  stone  was  driven  from  the 
bottom  of  the  spire,  which  broke  through  the  roof  of  the  church  into  the 
nonh  gallery;    and  another  near  three  quarters  of   an  hundred  in 
weight,  torn  from  the  steeple  quite  over  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  cast  upK>n  the  roof  of  an  house  in  Bride  Lane.     The  roofs,  and  the 
windows  of  other  houses  on  the  north  side,  were  materially  damaged ; 
and  several  large  pieces  of  stone  were  precipitated  as  far  as  Fleet  Street, 
to  the  terror  of  the  passengers.    Part  of  a  column  under  the  sp  re  was 
almost  chipped  away  ;  as  was  also  a  large  part  of  the  north-easr  corner, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spire,  with  some  of  the  vases,  and  one  of  the  chain 
bars  split  asunder.    A  window  in  the  belfry  was  much  injured  ;  an.i  )ne 
of  the  great  bells  (which  are  always  fixed  in  stays  with  the  mnutM-  up- 
permost, when  not  used  for  ringing)  almost  filled  with  piece?  of  sione, 
and  the  clapper  greatly  battered.    Several  places  in  the  steeple  were 

G  2  cracked ; 
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Monuments.  Stow  makes  mention  of  a  monument  in  the 
choir  with  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  James  Kinnon^  a  Gentleman  of  Lentillo  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, a  Citizen,  Cannonner,  and  a  Soldier.  He  died  aged 
67  years,  over-heating  his  blood  in  preparing  40  Chambers  at  the 
Entertainment  of  the  Prince  in  the  Artillery-garden.  To  the 
which  Society  he  gave  40  Chambers,  and  5  marks  in  money.  To 
the  Poor  of  this  Parish  he  gave  10/.  per  annum  for  21  years,  and  to 
the  Poor  of  I^entillo  the  like  Summ,  and  5/.  present.  He  had  one 
Wife  and  one  Son.     Obiit  19  Dec.  1615. 

Modern  Monuments.  Against  a  pillar  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ahnr,  a  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomasin, 
wife  of  Henry  Dove,  doctor  in  divinity,  vicar,  1678. 

So  'tis,  she's  gone !  Fare w el  to  all 
Vain  Mortals  do  Perfection  call ; 
To  Beauty,  Goodness,  Modesty, 
Sweet  Temper,  and  true  Piety; 
The  rest  an  Angel's  Pen  mu<t  tell. 
Long,  long  beloved  Dust,  farewell. 
The  Blessings  which  we  highest  prize 
Are  soonest  ravi>h'd  from  our  eyes. 

A  tablet  adorned  with  fossils,  shells,  and  an  antique  yase, 
inscribed  to  Isaac  Romilly,  Ksq,  F.  R.S.  1759. 

A  brass  tablet  to  the  family  of  John  Nichols,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.  Edinb.  and  Perth,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Lei- 
cestershire, &c.  &c.  &c. 

Near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church,  a  white  marble 
monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription^  to  the  memory  of 
Jasper  Nedham,  M.  D.  1679. 

At  the  north-east  corner  a  handsome  white  marble  monu- 
ment, with  this  inscj-iption : 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Jamec  Molins,  Master  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Doctor  in  Physick,  Servant  to  Their  Majesties  King 

cracked ;  and  there  was  as  largt  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  upper  part,  at 
if  a  number  of  masons  had  been  at  work  for  a  week.  The  damages  at 
that  time  sustained,  were  estimated  at  3000/.  A  similar  accident  hap- 
pened  in  1S05  ;  but  the  steeple  has  been  again  repaired  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent manner. 

Charles 
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Charles  II*  and  King  James  II.    A  Man  of  strong  Judgment  and 
ready  Wit,  skilful,  compassionate,  and  honest  in  his  Profession; 
whose  Family  for  many  Generations  has  produced  Men  very  emi- 
nent in  the  Art  of  Siirgery. 
He  died  Feb.  8.  1686.  aged  57. 

On  a  black  marble  grave-stoop,  near  the  altar,  this  in- 
scription : 

Herelyeth  the  Body  of  Thomas  Flatman,  eldest  Son  of  Thomas 
Fiatroan  and  Hanab  his  Wife,  who  resigned  his  beloved  Soul  the 
2Sthof  December  1682. 

Who  e'er  thou  art  that  look'st  upon. 
And  read*st  what  lies  beneath  this  Stone, 
What  Beauty,  Goodness,  Innocence 
In  a  sad  Hour  was  snatcht  from  hence ; 
What  Reason  canst  thou  have  to  prize 
The  dearest  Object  of  thine  Eyes  ? 
Believe  this  Marble,  what  thou  valu'st  most. 
And  sett'st  thy  Heart  upon,  is  soonest  lost. 

Thomas  Flatman,  senior,  was  a  poet  and  painter,  who 
wiu-also-buried  in  this  church. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  middle  aisle,  Samuel  Richard- 
son, 1761,  aged  seventy-two.  The  author  of  Pamela,  &c. 
and  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention. 

In  the  south  burial  ground  is  the  following  epitaph: 

"  In  memory  of  Mary,  late  wife  of  William  Bingley,  of 
New  Romney}  county  of  Kent,  but  now  of  thii  parish,  book- 
seller, and  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Dann,  of  Hertsbury, 
Wilts.  She  was  born  March  6,  1736,  died  June  1 1,  1796,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  her  marriage,  which  terminated,  in  the  most 
cordial  love  and  truest  friendship. 

To  you,  dear  wife,  to  worth  but  rarely  known, 

I  raise  with  sighs,  this  monumental  stone ; 

And,  though  mature  from  earth  to  heaven  remov'd. 

In  death  still  honoured,  as  in  life  belov'd. 

Oft  as  I  call  to  mind  her  love  sincere. 

Her  virtue,  friendship,  all  the  world  holds  dear. 

With  what  maternal  tenderness  endued. 

Her  truth,  her  more  than  female  fortitude. 

The 
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The  rod  of  power  long  patient  to  sustain, 
A  painful  illness  long  yet  ne*er  complain ; 
And  now  resign'd  to  everlasting  rest. 
She  leaves  a  bright  example  to  the  best. 
For  when  this  transient  dream  of  life  is  o'er, 
And  all  the  busy  passions  are  no  more ; 
Say  what  avails  them,  but  to  leave  behind 
The  footsteps  of  a  good  and  generous  mind. 

W.  B. 

Also  the  said  William  Bingley,  died  23d  October,  1799, 
aged  sixty-one. 

Cold  is  that  heart  that  beat  in  Freedom's  cause^ 
The  steady  advocate  of  all  her  laws. 
Unmov'd  by  threats  or  bribes  his  race  he  ran. 
And  liv'd  and  died  the  Patriot! — the  Man. 

The  earl  of  Dorset,  in  1610,  upon  condition  that  the  pa« 
rishioners  would  not  bury  in  the  south  church-yard,  op- 
posite  his  mansion  house,  granted  a  parcel  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  Fleet  Ditch,  for  a  new  burial  place,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  Dr.  George  Abbot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the 
same  year. 

'I'he  church  of  St.  Bridget,  was  a  rectory  till  the  year 
1485,  since  which  it  has  continued  a  vicarage,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Thomas  Jan,  or  Jane,  D.  D, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  1499. 

Vicars.  John  Taylor,  alias  Cardmaker,  S.  T.  B. 
first  a  Franciscan  friar,  afterwards  married,  appointed  reader 
in  St.  Paul's  by  Edward  VI.  cliancellor  of  Wells,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  by  Mary  I.  committed  to  Bread  Street 
Compter,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1555;  burnt  for  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  Smithfield,  with  John  Warne,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  same  cause. 

Thomas  Palmer,  B.  D.  was  sequestered  in  1642.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  benefactor  to 
the  poor,  having  built  and  endowed  a  neat  almshouse  at 
Westminster. 

Richard  Bundy,  D.  D.  author  of  several  works. 

John 
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John  Thomas,  L.  L.  D.  afterwards  dean  of  Westminster, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester. 

John  Blair,  L.L.D.  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
compiler  of  the  Chranologt/f  to  which  his  name  is  aflSxed. 

In  Bride  Lane  was  the  inn  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  as  appears  by  the  will  of 
John  Hill,  who  gave,  in  1439,  three  tenements  to  the  rector 
and  guardians  of  St.  Bridget,  to  celebrate  his  anniversary 
for  ever.  Parson's  Court,  in  this  lane,  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  being  built  on  tlie  site  of  the  antient  vir 
carage  house. 

Underneath  the  church  wall,  stands  the  pump  that 
covers  Bridewell^  or  St,  Bride*s  JVell,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  agreeably 
to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  appropriating  wells  to  the 
persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  church,  as  Monks-well, 
Clerken,  or  Clerk*s-well,  Holy-well,  &c. 

Gn  the  21st  of  July  1787 ,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at 
Mr.  Worboys,  jeweller,  near  Bride  Lane,  in  Fleet  Street, 
in  which  Mr.  Worboys  unhappily  was  burnt  to  death. 

Knives  were  first  made  in  England  by  Thomas  Mathews, 
on  Fleet  Bridge,  in  the  year  1563. 

The  use  of  forks  at  table  did  not  prevail  in  England  till 

the  reign  of  James  I.  as  appears  from  the  following  passage 

in  Coryat :  "  Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have 

been  spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towns. 

I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes 

through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 

<:ountry  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I  thinke  that 

any   other  nation  of  Cliristendome  doth  use  it,  but  only 

Italy.     The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  com- 

mcHiant  in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  Little  Forte 

when  they  eat .  their  meate ;  for  while  with  their  Knife^ 

which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  eat  the  meate  out  of  the 

dish,  they  fasten  the  Forked  which  they  hold  in  the  other 

.  iiaod,  upon  the.  same  dish,  so  that  whatsoever  he  be  that 

sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale  should  un- 

■rftdvisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meat  .with  hb  fingers  from 

3  which 
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which  all  the  table  doe  cut,  be  will  give  occasion  of  ofience 
unto  the  company  as  having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good 
manners,  in  so  much  that  for  his  errour  he  shall  be  at  least 
brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  form  of 
feeding  I  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
their  forks  for  the  most  part  being  made  of  yrown,  Steele, 
and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  gentlemen. 
The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian 
cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with 
fingers,  seeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Here- 
upon I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate^  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  often  times  in  England 
since  I  came  home :  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequently 
using  my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lawrence  Whitaker ;  who,  in  his  merry 
humour,  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  Furcifer*,  only 
for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  otlier  cause.'^ 

In  New  Bridge  Street,  is  the  Hand  in  Hand  Fire 
Office.  This  ofGce,  erected  in  the  year  1696,  for  in- 
suring only  houses,  formerly  stood  in  Angel  Court,  op« 
posite  St.  Sepulchre's  church.  According  to  the  plan, 
every  insurer  signs  a  deed  of  settlement,  by  which  he  is 
not  only  insured,  but  insures  all  that  have  signed  that  deed, 
from  losses  in  their  houses  by  fire.  So  that  every  person 
thus  insured,  is  admitted  into  joint  partnership,  and  be- 
comes an  equal  sharer  in  the  profits  and  loss,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  insurances. 

The  business  of  this  office  is  managed  by  twenty-four  di« 
rectors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  persons  insured,  in  rotation, 
and  serve  the  office  three  years  without  any  salary  or  reward. 
And  this  office  keeps  in  its  service  thirty  firemen,  who  are 
protected  from  a  press,  and  arc  annually  cloathed,  and 
wear  a  silver  badge,  with  two  hands  joined,  and  over  them 
a  crown. 

In  our  conclusion  of  this  side  of  Fleet  Street,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  that  it  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of 
taverns;   and  that  James  Farr,  a  barber,  who  kept  the 

A  Knave. 
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coffee  hottfse  now  tbe  RatAbow,  or  Naado*s  tiofke  bouse,  hf 
the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  one  of  tbe  first  in  England ;  watr 
in  the  year  1667,  presented  by  the  inquest  of  St.  Danstan't 
in  tbe  West,  foi*  making  and  sellhigasort  of  liquor  called 
Coffee f  as  a  great  nniaance  and  prejudice  of  tbe  neigbi 
bourbood,  &c. 

End  or  the  Tenth  Route. 


ROUTE   XL 

Commencing  at  Field  Lane,  to  Chick  Lane,  Black  Bey 
^Uet/j  Saffron  Hill,  Kirby  Street,  Hat  ton  Garden^ 
Hatton  Wall,  Leather  Lane,  Liquorpond  Street,  Gray*s 
Irm  Lane.  Return  by  Portpool  Lane,  Baldwin^ s  Gar^ 
dens,  to  Holbom  Bars ;  and  by  Brook  House,  Street,  and 
Market,  continue  to  FurnivaTs  Inn,  Hatton  Garden, 
and  Ely  Place,  to  Field  Lane. 

UPON  looking  at  Aggas's  Map  of  London,  in  the 
year  1560,  we  shall  find  that  the  north  side  of  Hol- 
born  consisted  of  only  a  single  row  df  houses,  with  gardens 
behind  them  ;  and  that  Field  Lane  was  a  mere  opening  from 
tbe  street  to  the  fields  between  Holbom,  and  Clerkenwell; 
there  was  a  narrow  path,  where  at  present  stands  Saffron 
Hill,  through  a  long  pasture,  bounded  by  the  Turnmill 
Brook^  aind  the  wall  of  Lord  Hatton^s  garden.  A  passage 
between  two  walls,  or  hedges,  passed  to  Smithfield,  on  th6 
site  of  Chick  Lane ;  and  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
Occupied  by  £Iy  House,  and  Hatton  House,  with  their  se- 
veral gardens,  &c. 

Field  Lane,  in  Stow^s  time,  was  distinguished  as  ^*  a 
filthy  passage  into  the  fields.**  It  has  undergone  uo  im- 
provement since  his  time;  but  is  still  one  of  the  most 
dirty,  narrow  avenues  in  the  metropolis ;  though  constantly 
jcrowded  with  passengers  to  the  various  petty  streets  and 
alleys  of  Saffron  Hill  liberty,  and  St.  Sepulcbre^s  Without. 
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It  abounds  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  deaths,  tripe,  old 
iron,  and  too  often  with  receptacles  for  the  receipt  of  stolen 
property. 

Chick  Lane  J  a  street  rather  wider,  is  also  better  inha- 
bited ;  but  still  a  very  inconvenient  place.  At  the  east  end  is 
a  new-built  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
parish.  On  the  north  side  is  a  mass  of  tenements,  fearful 
to  approach,  called  Black  Boy  Alley.  During  the  reign  of 
king  George  II.  this  place  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  city 
The  method  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  called 
**  The  Black  Boy  Alley  Gang,"  was  to  intice  the  unwary 
by  means  of  prostitutes,  then  gag  them,  so  that  they 
should  not  alarm ;  after  which  it  was  the  practice  of  these 
nefarious  wretches  to  drag  their  prey  to  one  of  their  de- 
positories, and  having  robbed  the  parties,  instantly  mniv 
dered  them,  and  threw  the  dead  bodies  down  into  the  ditch* 
Their  atrocity,  however,  became  so  notorious,  that  go- 
vernment pursued  the  offenders  so  eflectually,  that  no  less 
than  nineteen  were  executed  at  one  time.  Hogarth  has  de« 
picted  one  of  these  diabolical  scenes  in  his  prints  of  the 
Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice,  where  the  idle  apprentice 
is  betrayed  by  his  companion  to  the  officer  of  justice. 

Saffron  Hilly  is  a  long  street  of  indiRerent  houses ;  there 
are  several  avenues  and  courts,  the  resorts  of  poverty  and 
filth  ;  towards  Turnmill  Street,  a  double  range  of  houses  of 
nearly  the  same  complexion,  except  a  few  dwellings  and 
factories  of  respectable  persons,  for  the  convenience  of 
room. 

Out  of  Saffron  Hill^  a  passage  formerly  ascended  by 
steps,  leads  to  Charles  Street,  and  Kirby  Street  ;  so 
called  from  an  estate  possessed  by  the  noble  family  of  Hat^ 
ion.  In  Kirby  Street,  was  the  house  in  which  resided  the 
learned  printer,  William  Bowyer,  Esq.  of  whose  bene- 
Tolence  we  have  made  mention  under  Stationer's  Hall. 

In  Cross  Street,  is  Hatton  House  ;  this  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  by  his  elegant  manners,  ra- 
ther than  his  mental  qualifications,  attracted  the  notice  of 

queen 
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queen  Elizabeth,  who  ultimately  appointed  him  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal.  He,  however^  discharged  his  high  office 
with  great  applause,  and  was  prudent  enough  never  to  act 
without  the  assistance  of  two  able  lawyers.  By  his  interest 
with  the  queen,  he  extorted  from  Richard  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  had  long  resisted  the  sacrilege,  the  orchard  and 
garden  of  the  episcopal  palace ;  and  it  shews  that  Eliza- 
beth partook  sometimes  of  the  spirit  of  her  father,  the  ab- 
solute Henry,  when  she  could  forget  herself  so  far  as  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  bishop  Cox,  demanding  of  him 
to  surrender  the  premises : 

••  Proud  Prelate ! 
'*  You  know  what  you  was  before  I  made  you  what  you  are 
now ;  if  you  do  not  iinmediately  comply  with  my  request,  by 
G-^,  I  will  unfrock  you. 

'*  Elizabeth.'' 

Such  a  mandate  from  such  authority,  effectually  over- 
powered the  bishop ;  therefore  on  the  20th  of  March,  1 576, 
lie  granted  to  Hatton,  *^  the  gatehouse  of  the  palace,  ex- 
cept two  rooms,  used  as  prisons  for  those  who  were  ar- 
rested, or  delivered  in  execution  to  the  bishop^s  bailiff;  and 
the  lower  rooms,  used  for  the  porter's  lodge ;  the  first  court 
yard  within  the  gatehouse,  to  the  long  gallery,  dividing  it 
from  the  second  ;  the  stables  there ;  the  long  gallery,  with 
the  rooms  abov6  and  below  it ;  and  some  others ;  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  and  the  keeping  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
for  twenty-one  years,  paying  at  Midsummer  Day,  a  red 
rose  for  the  gatehouse  and  garden,  and  for  the  ground  ten 
loads  of  liay,  and  10/.  per  annum  ;  the  bishop  reserving  to 
himself  and  successors  free  access  through  the  gatehouse, 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  gather  twenty  bushels  of  roses 
yearly  ;*-  and  Hatton  undertook  to  repair  and  make  the  gate- 
house a  convenient  dwelling. 

But  to  shew  that  injustice,  in  whatever  shape,  meets  its 
reward ;  Sir  Christopher  having  incurred  a  debt  to  Eliza- 
beth, her  ungenerous  and  avaritious  spirit  cost  the  chan- 
cellor bb  life.  The  queen  demanded  payment  of  the  sum, 
which  was  large;  be  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand; 

H  2  Elizabeth, 
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EJizabetby  with  ber  wonted  impatieneey  probably  re- 
proarbed  him;  the  chancellor  could  not  withstand  such  an 
accumulation  of  eviih,  and  died  broken  hearted,  leaving  the 
queen  in  despair  fprthaloss  of  an  intelligent  judge  and  counr 
^lor. 

Dying  withpql:  issue,  the  estate  came  to  his  nephew,  Sir 
William  Hatton.      In  1584,  the  premises  suffered  an  ex- 
tent, to  satisfy  a  debt  of  49,139/.  5s.  due  to  the  queen  from 
the  late  Sir  Christopher ;  whose  rental,  it  seems,  amounted 
to  no  mpr^  th^q  717/.  2s.  lid.  including  Hatton  Gardeq, 
then   valued   at   10/.  per  aiinum.     Sir  William,    however, 
next  year  obtained  a  grant  of  the  extent ;  apd  at  his  death 
the  whole  wen|;  to  John  li^,lton,  whose  sou  Sir  Christopher, 
having  obtained  an  net  of  parliament,  i\\  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  to  dock  the  pntail,  &c.  towards 
paying  the  debt^  upon  the  estates,  levied  a  fine,  and  suf- 
fered a  commpn   recovery  of  the  premises;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  4pOO/.  paid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,    ^'ho  bad 
in^rried  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  William,  the  use  thereof 
tfiinsferred  to  tru^taes  for  her  and  ber  heirs.     It  is  evident 
each  bishop  in  succession  claimed  redemption  of  the  estate. 

Sir  Edward,  in  Trinity  term,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  levied  a  fiqe  on  the  premises  to  trustees 
for  his  lady  and  her  heirs;  and  in  1638,  she  proposed  to 
sell  the  whole  to  the  king;  but  he  being  informed  by 
archbishop  Laud,  and  his  council,  of  the  bishop  of  Ely's 
title,  refused  to  proceed  in  the  purchase.  Bishop  Wren 
preferred  his  bill  the  sanae  year  against  lady  Hatton,  for  re- 
demption ;  she  stood  out  in  contempt,  and  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet  prison,  for  not  answering  the  bill. 

The  civil  wars,  soon  overturned  all  these  proceedings ; 
the  bishop  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  lady  Hatton 
was  confirmed  in  her  supposed  rights. 

In  1662,  bishop  Wren,  being  restored  to  his  see,again  pro- 
secuted his  qiaim  in  Chancery,  to  which  lord  Hatton  de- 
murred; bi|t  was  over-ruled  by  the  court;  during,  how- 
ever, the  time  that  the  suit  was  depending,  be  began  to 
bMild  llattop  Qard0n,  aqd  the  neighbouring  streets;,  and 
^  though 
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tboiigb  be  and  his  workmeo  were  constantly  served  i^ith 
iDJimctioni,  they  carried  on  the  buildings  in  opposition  to 
all  authority;  and,  the  bishop  dying  in  the  interim,  lord 
Uattoo  completed  them.  The  encroachments  of  these 
buildings  were  so  great,  that  the  bishop  was  compelled,  for 
want  of  a  more  proper  entrance,  to  bring  his  horses  through 
the  great  ball  of  his  palace. 

Hatton  House  has  degenerated  from  its  intention ;  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  dancing  academy;  a  printing  office; 
and  behind  into  a  neat  chapel,  originally  built  for  a  congre. 
gation  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  Emanuel  SwedenbourgU 
persuasion ;  since  it  has  been  deserted  by  that  flock,  it  has 
been  and  is  still  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Calvinistio 
principles. 

Ha/  and  Tun  Yard^  is  a  corruption  of  Hatton  Yaid,  and 
ivas  most  probably  the  yard  before  the  gatehouse  already 

niQntioncKl. 

At  the  soutli-west  corner  of  Cross  Street^  in  Hatton 
Garden,  is  a  large  building,  erected  by  Christopher  lord 
fftsoount  Hatton,  for  a  chapel ;  this  structure,  with  a  house 
and  yard  at  the  east  end,  were  vested,  by  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
his  successors,  for  ever;  after  which  many  efforts  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  that  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches ;  but  the  applica* 
tions  having  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  rented  as  8t.  An«. 
Daaw's  Chaeity  School. 

The  history  of  these  kinds  of  charitable  institutions  arose 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  That  bigoted  monarch  bav* 
ing  used  every  means  to  pervert  the  established  Protestant 
religion  of  the  country,  by  the  introduction  of  Popish 
emissaries,  who  industriously  disseminated  their  opinions, 
and  formed  schools  for  furthering  their  absurd  and  perse, 
cuting  opinions;  it  was  necessary  that  the  well-meaning 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  should  by  every  legal 
means  in  their  power,  endeavour  to  counteract  the  plots 
against  the  national  religion,  by  the  suggestion  and  promo^i 

tion 
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tion  of  sQch  undertakings  as  might  most  effectually  secure 
its  safety  against  the  invasion  of  superstition  and  arbitrary 
pje>wer. 

Another  important  consideration  also  appeared  to  sane* 
tion  such  undertakings,  which  was,  that  as  the  corruptions 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  introduced  all  kinds  of  immo- 
rality and  profaneness  into  the  higher,  and  the  evil  had  also 
pervaded  the  lower  classes  of  life ;  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  oBspring  of  great 
multitudes  of  parents,  who  were  so  ignorant,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  instructing  their  own  children  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  concerns  either  it>  this  world,  or  an- 
other ;  or  if  they  had  knowledge,  yet  were  so  exceedingly 
poor,  that  they  could  hardly  withhold  time  enough  fronti 
earning  their  bread  to  spend  in  the  careful  education  of 
tbeir  sons  and  daughters ;  and  among  such  were  those  who 
were  too  careless  in  this  important  concern,  though  the 
welfare  of  their  children  in  this  and  in  a  future  state  de« 
pended  on  it ;  others  also  had  died  in  their  poveity,  ana 
bad  left  behind  them  a  grievously  exposed  and  untaught 
progeny. 

These  were  the  springs  which  at  first  moved  the  hearts  of 
the  pious  and  generous  to  erect  Schools  of  Charity  in 
London  ;  St.  Andrew's  School  was  founded  in  the  year 
16^6,  in  Brooks* s  Market y  for  the  education  of  fifty  boys 
in  grammar,  navigation,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and 
eigiity  girls,  for  those  avocations  which  might  make  them 
useful  members  of  the  community.  When  Hatton  chapel 
became  to  be  disused,  the  building  was  leased  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  for  the  school  house,  and  is  excellently  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

By  this  charity,  which  is  supported  only  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  collections  at  sermons,  and  not  from  any 
assistance  of  the  parish  rates,  eighty  boys  and  seventy-one 
girls,  are  annually  cloathed  at  Easter;  have  shoes  and 
stockings  twice  a  year  besides;  also  new  linen  at  Michael- 
mas ;  are  furnished  with  books,  &c.  and  are  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

church 
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cliurch  of  Engfaitid.  The  boysi  are  taught  td  tettd,  vitrM^ 
and  cast  accompts;  the  girls  to  read,  write,  knit,  and  do 
plain  and  household  work ;  and  when  of  age,  the  boys  are 
put  out  apprentices  to  suitable  trades,  and  the  girls  go  to 
services.  With  every  boy  apprenticed  by  this  charity,  the 
trustees  give  five  pounds;  viz..  two  pounds  ten  shillings 
when  he  is  put  out,  and  the  same  sum  when  he  has  served 
half  his  time :  every  girl  going  to  service  is  provided  with 
necessary  clothing ;  and  both  boys  and  girls  have  a  Bible 
^nd  Common-prayer  book  given  tliem  when  they  go 
out. 

Notwithstanding  the  utility  of  this  charity,  it  was  nearly 
falling  into  decay,  either  from  negligence,  or  the  improper 
conduct  of  its  managers,  until  the  late  worthy  rector  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  the  rev.  Mr.  Barton^  and  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Brook  Street,  were  appointed  joint  treasurers ;  who,  by 
their  exertions,  have  brought  the  school  into  the  highest 
state  of  respectability ;  and  in  addition  to  the  above  work  of 
benevolence  and  utility,  an  establishment  has  been  formed 
for  taking  a  number  of  the  female  children  into  the  house,  to 
be  wholly  maintained :  the  girls  appear  happy  and  com- 
fortable,  and  are  in  good  health ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished,  that  the  bene6ts  arising  from  this  institution  may 
very  soon  be  extended  to  a  greater  number,  which  will  make 
them  better  servants,  better  members  of  society,  and  better 
Christians.  Also,  in  order  to  make  the  girls  more  useful 
when  they  go  out  to  service,  they  are,  in  addition  to  house- 
bold  work,  employed  in  doing  plain  work. 

The  best  criterion  to  judge  of  Mr.  Marsh's  endeavours  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Andrew's  School,  is  conveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing testimony,  equaUy  grateful  to  him  and  honourable  to 

the  Subscribers : 

February  4,  1806. 

'*  RESOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, 
''  That  a  Picture  be  taken  by  one  of  the  First  Artists, 
of  Mr.  WILLIAM  MARSH,   the  present  TREASURER, 
to  be  fixed  up  in  the  School  Committee  Room ;  as  a  vie- 
mortal  of  his  indefatigable  assidutfj/i  and  uniformlj/  suc- 
cessful 
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cessful  exertions i .  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Charity^  tvhich  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity ;  and  the  taking  of  the  Female  Children  into 
(he  House :  And  that  the  expence  qfsuih  Picture  be  paid  by 
thi  Subscribers  to  this  Charity 9  without  any  diminution  of 
the  Fands  belonging  to  the  same!'* 

The  picture,  painted  by  Mr.  A(H1y,  of  St.  Andrew'^ 
Coart,  handsomely  framed,  is  plcK^ed  in  tbe  Ccmmitted 
Boom,  with  tbe  abore  resolntion  aflbced  to  it. 

To  those  who  desire  that  the  poor  of  the  natkifi  should 
not  be  left  to  grow  up  in  vice  and  iniquity,  and  become  a 
burden  and  a  nuisance  to  the  kfai^om  ;  to  tbose  who  have 
any  Taloe  for  the  preservation  of  property,  for  tbe  propa* 
gition  of  virtue  or  religion,  and  the  transmission  of  them 
to  the  next  age;  to  those  who  have  any  tenderness  for  tbe 
rising  generation ;  such  excdleiit  inetitotions  as  the  one  we 
are  noticing,  sbouU  particularly  e:&cite  their  intenst,  in 
these  times  of  atheism,  discord,  and  profaneness.  Let 
those,  who  in  the  profusion  of  invective,  say  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  remember 
that  thev  are  the  progeny  of  one  common  stock  ;  let  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  clothing  of  those  children,  con- 
tribute  something  towards  their  being  taught  to  read^  to 
write,  and  cast  acccrmptSj  that  they  may  be  disposed  ef  to 
some  of  the  lowest  businesses  of  life,  to  supply  the  luxuries 
of  their  more  exalted  brethren  in  the  commonwealth ;  let 
tboee  who  are  displeased  with  their  using  their  pen,  con- 
tribute towards  their  learning  to  read  the  BiMe;  or,  should 
there  still  remain  any  that  can  suppose  this  too  much  know- 
kdge  for  them :  yet  even  then,  they  have  atn  rtpporttinicy 
of  4oing  something  towards  forming  their  rude  and  lg-» 
norant  minds,  and  correcting  their  brutal  manridrs,  to-^ 
wards  their  being  taught  in  a  school  something  of  religion 
and  a  catechism,  that  they  may,  in  some  degree,  learn  to 
worship  God,  and  know  their  several  duties  to  man^. 

»  Dr.  Watti'i  £f  lay  towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools. 
3  HAtTON 
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Hatton  Gardsn,  or  SmsBT,  has  alwap  been  the  re- 
sidence of  persons  of  respectability,  as  it  still  remains* 
Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D.  D.  af- 
terward bishop  of  Worcester;  Sir  George  Wiseman,  bart. 
Sir  James  Chamberlaine,  bart.  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of 
Norwich;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  knt.  author  of  a  History  of 
Music,  &c. ;  John  Stanley,  Esq.  * ;  Samuel  Wilson, 
Esq.  &c. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  noticed  here  as  a  considerable  benefactor  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 
Will  will  testify : 

"  In  the  last  u?iU  and  testament  qf  Samuel  Wilson,  bte  qf 
Hatton  Garden,  in  the  county  qf  Middlesex,  Esq.  deceased,  bearing 
daie  the  QHth  dmy  of  October,  1766,  among  other  things  therein  con^ 
Udned,  is  as  fallows  :   To  wit : 

"  I  do  hereby  fiirther  will,  ordeTf  and  direct,  that  John  Swale, 
Thomai  Phillips*  and  William  Syms,  tay  executors,  the  survivort. 

or 

•  Mr.  Stanley  wai  txmi  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1713.  The  acci- 
dent, which  depriTed  him  of  hit  tight,  happened  when  he  was  about 
two  years  of  age ;  at  which  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down 
upon  a  maiUe  hearth,  with  a  china  bason  in  his  hand. 

Music,  with  great  propriety,  was  thought  to  be  a  source  of  entertain* 
ment,  and,  in  course,  of  alleviation,  under  the  calamity  which  this  ac- 
cident had  occasioned.  Mr.  Stanley,  therefore,  began  to  learn  music 
at  the  early  age  of  seven  years ;  and,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reading, 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blow,  and  then  organist  of  Hackney 
church,  he  soon  arrived  at  considerable  excellence  as  a  harpsichord 
player.  Such  was  the  delight  that  the  blind  pupil  took  in  cultivating 
this  firrottrite  science,  that  what  was  at  first  intended  only  as  the  con»o« 
htioii  of  his  life,  was  now  considered  as  laying  the  foundation,  in  all 
proibibility,  of  future  fame  and  fortune ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  some 
competent  judges,  his  father  was  induced  to  place  him  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Green,  the  organist  of  8t.  Paul's,  under  whom  he  studied  with 
great  diligence  and  success. 

In  the  year  1793,  being  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Alihallows,  Bread  Street.  Three  ye«rs  after,  he  was 
orgamst  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn.  In  1729,  he  was  admitted  bachelor 
of  music,  at  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1734,  was  elected  or* 
ganist  of  the  Temple  church,  by  the  benchers  of  the  honourable  society 
of  the  Temple. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  79.  I  Of 
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0/  .survivor  of  them^  shall  pay  (he  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pouii^s^ 
if  the  residue  of  my  estate  doth  amount  to  that  sum ;  but,  if  not, 
then  the  amount  only  of  such  residue;  unto  the  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London  for  the  time  being,  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents, 
and  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  trusts  herein  after  mentioned : 
then  my  said  executors,  at  the  time  of  payment  thereof,  giving 
notice  in  writing  of  such  pa}ment  (which  I  hereby  require  of 
them  to  do)  unto  ihe  lord  mayor,  the  two  senior  aldermen,  and 
the  recorder  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  to  whom,  jointly 
with  the  said  chamberlain,  I  commit  the  trilst,  care,  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  said  trust-money,  not  doubting  but  they  will  take  care 
that  the  same  be  effectually  secured  for  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  this  my  will. 

*<  And  my  mind  and  will  further  is,  that  the  said  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  whatever  sum  be  so  paid  by  my  said 
executors  to  the  said  chamberlain,  shall  be  and  remain  as  a  per- 
petual fund  to  be  lent  to  young  men  who  have  been  set  up  one  year, 
Qt  not  more  than  two  years,  in  some  trade  or  manu&cture  in  the 

city 

Of  the  two  churches  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Stanley  continued  organist 
to  his  death.  In  1760,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Handel,  who  bequeathed 
hit  music  to  him  and  Mr.  Smith,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with 
that  gentleman,  to  superintend  the  performance  of  Oratorios,  first  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterward  at  Drury  Lane,  which  he  continued  to 
do  till  within  four  years  of  his  death.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  his  majesty's  hand  of  musicians,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Boyce, 
deceased;  and,*in  1783,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Weideman,  as  the  con* 
ductor  of  it. 

It  has  been  justly  obserred,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is  greatly  com- 
pensated by  that  superior  strength  in  the  others,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deprivation.    Mr.  Stanley,  in  many  respects,  resembled 
that  great  mathematician.  Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson.    He  had  the  same 
retentive  memory,  the  same  strength  of  feeling,  and  the  same  refined 
tar.    He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  any  thing  he  had  ever  learned  in  his; 
profession,  even  in  his  juvenile  years.     His  conduct  of  the  oratorios  was 
such,  as  to  excite  not  only  admiration,  but  astonishment.    At  the  per- 
formance, in  particular,  of  one  of  Mr.  Handel's  Te  Deuros,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  public  charity,  the  organ  l>eing  half  a  note  too  sharp  for  the 
other  instruments,  he  transposed  the  whole  of  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
address,  as  any  performer  could  have  done  by  the  help  of  sight.    He 
never  forgot  the  voice  of  any  person  when  once  he  had  heard  it.     If 
twenty  people  were  seated  at  a  uble  near  him,  he  would  address  ihem 
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city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  thereof,  and  can  give  sa- 
tisfactory security  for  the  repayment  oi  the  money  so  lent  to 
them. 

*'  And  ny  mind  and  wiJI  i%  that  not  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  be  lent  to  any  one  per* 
son.  or  per<!ons  in  copartnership,  nor  tor  a  longer  term  than  five 
years;  and  that  every  person,  to  whom  any  of  this  money  shall  be 
lent,  do,  for  the  first  year,  pay  one  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  sum 
borrowed,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  shall  keep  the 
same,  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  no  more ;  and  that  the  bor- 
rowers do  punctually  carry  the  interest  due  from  them  every  half 
year  to  the  said  chamberlain  of  London. 

all  in  regular  order,  without  their  situations  bebg  previously  announced 
to  him.     In  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  riding  on  horseback  was  one  of 
his  favourite  exerciser ;  and,  of  late  years,  when  he  lived  in  Salter's 
Buildings,  on  Epping  Forest,  and  wished  to  give  his  friends  an  airing, 
he  would  often  take  them  the  most  pleasant  road,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  most  pleasing  prospects.    He  played  at  whist  with  great  readinen 
and  judgment :  each  card  was  marked  at  the  corner  with  the  point  of  a 
needle^  but  those  marks  were  so  delicately  made,  as  hardly  to  be  per« 
ceived  by  any  person  not  previously  apprised  of  it :  his  hand  was  ge- 
nendly  the  first  that  was  arranged ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
complain  to  the  party,  that  they  were  tedious  in  sorting  the  cards. 

By  the  sound  alone,  he  could  distinguish  with  great  accuracy  the  size 
of  a  room.  He  could  also  distinguish  colours,  tell  the  precise  time  by  a 
watch,  name  the  notes  in  music,  and  do  many  othei  things  dependent 
on  the  ear  and  touch,  which  his  friends  had  long  ceased  to  consider  as 
extraordinary  in  him.  But  his  naming  the  number  of  persons  in  a  room 
on  entering  it ;  his  directing  his  voice  to  each  person  in  particular,  even 
to  strangers  when  they  had  once  spoken ;  his  missing  any  penon  ab- 
sent, and  telling  who  that  person  was ;  in  a  word,  his  conceptions  of 
youth,  beauty,  symmetry,  and  shape,  were  such  wonderful  attainments, 
as  to  be,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Stanley,  whose  great  talents  both  as  a  composer  and  a  performer, 
are  too  universally  acknowledged  to  require  an  eulogy,  died  on  Friday 
the  19th.  of  May,  1786,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age;  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  his  remains  were  interred  in  theNewBu* 
rial  Ground  belonging  to  St.  Andrew's  church ;  at  which,  on  Sunday 
the  28th9  instead  of  the  usual  Voluntary,  a  solemn  Dirge,  and  after 
service,  *•  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  hveth,"  were,  with  great  pro- 
priety,  performed  upon  that  organ,  on  which  he  had,  with  such  eroi« 
neiioe,  and  Ibr  such  a  number  of  years,  displayed  hit  muiical  abi- 
lities. 

I  2  And 
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^  And  my  nind  is,  that  such  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said 
luod»  as  shall  at  any  time  remain  unemployed  in  the  manner 
herein  before  by  me  directed,  shall  or  may  be  placed  out,  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  in  writing  of  the  said  lord 
nayorf  the  two  senior  aldermen,  the  recorder,  and  chamberlain, 
mt  interest  on  government  xecuritiesy  but  not  so  as  to  impede  my 
primary  intentions  of  lending  4  his  money  to  young  men,  as  above 
directed. 

*'  And  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  all  the  interest  arising  from 
the  said  money  so  be  lent  be  applied,  first,  to  pay  such  a  salary^ 
not  exceeding  forty  pounds  a  year,  as  the  lord  mayor»  the  two 
senior  aldermen,  the  recordert  and  chamberlain  of  London,  shall 
think  proper  to  give  to  a  clerk  in  the  said  chamberlain's  office,  who 
may  be  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  loan  of  this  money^ 
and  transact  other  matters  incident  (hereto ;  and  to  defray  all  other 
charges  relating  to  this  trust :'  Secondly,  to  pay  to  Richard  Wil- 
\inB,  nephew  of  my  late  wife,  thirty  pounds  a  year;  and  to  my 
aervantf  Durance  Hall,  if  she  be  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  twenty  pounds  a  year;  during  his  and  her  respective 
natural  lii^,  1>y  four  equal  quarterly  payments :  The  ftrsi  quar- 
terly payment  to  begin  when  William  Syms  shall  no  longer  pay  the 
•aid  annuities  to  the  said  Robert  Wilkins  and  the  said  Durance 
Hall  as  he  is  herein  and  hereafter  directed  to  do. 

'*  And,  thirdly,  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  all  the  residue  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  said  money  so  to  be  lent  shall  be  added 
to  the  principal,  to  make  up  losses  which  may  happen,  or  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  said  perpetual  fund. 

''  And  I  do  humbly  re<|uest  that  the  said  lord  mayor  of  the  city 
of  London,   the  two  senior  aldermen,   the  recorder,-  and  the 
chamberlain  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  do  direct  and  appoint  the 
persons  to  whom,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  said  money 
shall  be  lent,  not  exceeding  the  above  mentioned  limited  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds  to  one  person  or  persons  in  copartnership ; 
and  also  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  to  one  person.     And  I 
do  desire  that  no  part  of  this  money  may  be  lent  without  the  or- 
der and  direction  in  writing  of  the  said  lord  mayor,  two  senior  al- 
dermen, the  recorder,  and  the  chamberlain*    And  I  also  desire, 
that,  at  tvtry  meeting  of  the  said  gentlemen  to  transact  any  af- 
fairs relative  to  the  management  of  this  trusty  those  who  are  ac- 
tually present,  if  the, business  they  meet  upon  be  effected,  will 
please,  each  of  themi  to  accept  half  a  guinea. 

And 
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*'  And  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  the  beTorementioned  5um  of 
vioaey  bequeathed  by  me  may  be  lent«  as  hr  as  the  best  inform^ 
don  can  be  obtained,  only  to  persons  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  who  can  make  appear,  that,  for  the  time  they  have 
been  in  business,  they  have,  on  the  whole  frained,  and  not  lost 
thereby ;  and  that  they  de  not  owe  more  than  they  are  able  to  pay : 
And  I  desire  that  no  person  who  may  offer  himself  as  a  borrower  of 
part  of  this  money  be  refiised  on  account  of  the  relipon  he  may 
profess,  provided  he  be  a  Protestant,  And  I  earnestly  request 
that  this  fund  may  never  be  made  subservient  to  any  party  viewi. 

"  And,  further,  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  no  part  of  this  mo* 
ney  shall  be  lent  to  an  alehouse-keeper,  a  distiller,  or  a  vender  of 
dittiUed  liquors.  And  I  desire  that  a  particular  regard  may  be 
had  to  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  recommended  by  my  executors 
as  borrowers  of  part  of  this  money. 

"  Aodi  a<  I  repose  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  my  exe* 
cutors,  my  mind  and  will  expressly  is,  that,  if,  by  the  account 
they  shall  give  into  the  said  chamberlain's  office,  it  shall  appear 
that,  after  payment  of  my  debts,  my  specific  legacies,  and  my 
funeral  charges,  and  the  expences  attending  the  probate  and  exe* 
cution  of  this  my  will,  the  residuum  of  my  estate  doth  not  amount 
to  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  then  the  account  so 
given  in  by  them,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  (if  no  er« 
rors  appear  therein)  shall  be  accepted  at  the  said  office  as  just  and 
right ;  and  the  sum  therein  stated  to  be  the  residuum  of  my  estate 
shall  be  received  by  the  said  chamberlain  in  lieu  and  full  satisfac* 
tion  of  and  for  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  his 
receipt  shall. be  a  good  -and  sufficient  discharge  for  the  same  to  my 
said  executors.  And  my  will  further  is,  that  my  said  executors, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  sued  or  molested  by  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  touching  such  residue  of  my  estate,  unless  any 
error  shall  appear  in  their  or  his  account  thereof,  which  error  they 
or  he  refuse  to  rectify. 

**  And  my  mind  and  will  also  is,  that  my  said  executors  shall 
not  be  answerable  one  for  the  other,  nor  for  the  act,  deed,  or  re- 
ceipt of  the  other.  And  whereas  It  may  happen  that  some  of  the 
debts  or  soms  of  money  due  and  owing  to  me  upon  mortgages, 
bonds',  notes,  or  other  securities,  may  be  attended  with  hazard  or 
trouble  in  the  recovery  thereof;  I  do  thei^efore  hereby  authorise 
and  fiilly  impower  my  executors,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of 
theai#  to  compound  any  such  debts  or  sums  in  such  manner  at  they 

or 
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or  lie,  if)  thetr  or  his  discretion,  shall  think  fif.  And  I  do  hereby 
wtH  and  direct^  that  whilst  William  Syros  (one  of  my  executors) 
shall  be  indebted  to  my  estate  in  ^uch  a  sum  as  the  interest  thereof* 
at  fourp^r  ctnf,  per  annum,  shall  amount  to  fifty  pound-s  that  hef 
the  said  William  Syms,  do  pay  the  two  annuities  of  thirty  pounds 
»i>d  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  Richard  Wit  kins  and  Durance  Hal)» 
in  the  manner  as  in  this  my  will  before  directed.  And  when  he, 
the  said  William  Syms,  shall  have  paid  in  what  he  may  be  in* 
debted  to  my  estate,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  that  the  intere^^t  of  the 
remainder  shall  not  amount  to  the  said  ^um  of  fifty  pounds,  then 
my  mind  and  will  expressly  is,  and  I  hereby  order  and  direct,  that 
the  said  annuitie*^  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  Richard  Wilkin<:»  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  to  Durance  Hall,  be  punctually  paid  ac* 
cording  to  the  directions  before  given  in  this  my  will,  out  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  money  bequeathed  by  me  in  trust  to  be 
paid  to  the  chamberlain  of  London,  to  be  lent  to  young  men/' 

In  Hatton  Street,  is  one  of  the  public  ofHces  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  police  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  at  the  north-west  end  is  a  turner^s  shop,  which 
has  been  in  the  same  occupation  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years. 

Passing  Christophej^  Street^  so  called  from  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  in  which  is  a  very  antient  inn,  the  bign  of 
the  Black  Bull ;  we  arrive  at  Leather ^  or  Lither  Lane^ 
implying  sloth^  2in&filthj  which  denomination  at  the  south 
end  it  still  is  intitled  to;  thence  proceeding  to  Z^i^z/or/xmd 
Street^  in  which  are  the  extensive  premises  of  Meux's 
Brewery. 

**  The  sight  of  a  great  London  brewhouse,**  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  "  exhibits  a  magnificence  unspeakable.  The  ves- 
sels evince  the  extent  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Meux  can  shew 
twenty.four  tons,  containing  in  all,  thirty-five  thousand 
barrels;  one  alone  holds  four  thousand  five  hundred  barrels 
of  wholesome  liquor,  which  enables  the  London  porter 
drinkers  to  undergo  tasks  that  ten  gin  drinkers  would  sink 
under.  In  the  present  year  (1795)  he  has  built  a  vessel  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  one  hundred  and  seveuty-six  feet  in  cir- 
CMmference,  and  twcnty-three  feet  in  Height.  It  cost  5000L 
in  building;  and  contains  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve 
3  thousand 
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thousand  barrels  of  beer,  valued  at  20,000iL  A  dinner  was 
given  to  two  hundred  people  at  the  bottom,  and  two  hon. 
dred  more  joined  the  company  to  drink  success  to  the  vat ! 

«*  They  have  pne  vat  that  holds  twenty  thousand  barrels 
of  porter,  cost  10,000/.  in  building,  and  when  full  of  beer 
is  worth  40,000/. ;  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter ;  thirty  feet 
deep :  the  circumference  I  could  not  measure.  Many  of  the 
hoops  weigh  three  ton,  and  cost  300/.  each."  (Another  hit 
lately  been  built  of  the  same  size).  "  There  is  one  that 
holds  ten  thousand  barrels,  one  five  thousand,  and  about 
forty  that  hold  from  five  thousand  to  two  thousand,  con* 
taining  in  the  whole  one  hundred  thousand.^*  The  wonderful 
additions  which  have  lately  been  made  to  these  premises, 
have  made  it  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world. 

This  was  the  very  extent  of  London  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  All  the  east  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  were  fields^ 
except  a  row  of  houses,  extending  to  a  road  from  **  the 
road  to  Oxford*'  and  Clerkenwell ;  these  might  have  been 
the  twelve  shops  (duodecim  shoppis)  mentioned  in  the  es- 
cheat, 17  Edward  II.  respecting  the  possessions  of  John  le 
Grey,  deceased. 

Theobalds  Road,  and  King's  Road,  were  so  deno- 
minated, because  they  were  the  ways  through  which  James  I. 
usually  passed  when  he  came  to  town  from  his  palace  of 
Theobalds,  in  Herts. 

Gray's  Inn  Lane,  is  very  long  and  very  dirty,  and  runs 
into  the  road  to  Hampstead;  the  western  side  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  few  poor  houses  towards 
Holbom ;  the  east  side  consists  of  irregular  and  old  built 
bouses,  alleys,  and  streets. 

Within  a  few  doors  of  Liquorpond  Street,  is  an  antient 
structure  of  grotesque  appearance,  of  the  architecture  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence  of  lady  Andrewes ;  as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  the  register  of  St.  Andrew's :  **  In  1645,  Frances 
Andrewes,  daughter  of  the  lady  Andrew's,  died  in  the  house 
tibe  further  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  April" 

PORTPOOL 
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PoiTPooL  La^e,  has  iiothiog  to  tecomineRd  it,  except 
that  it  retains  the  name  of  the  antient  manor  of  Portpool^ 
bc^mg^ng  to  the  lords  Gray,  of  Wilton ;  and  gives  title  to 
one  of  the  prebends  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  will  be  fiir- 
tiber  mentioned  under  Gray's  Inn. 

Baldwin's  Gardens,  a  street  so  called  from  buildings 
erected  by  a  gardener  to  queen  Elizabeth.  A  large  stone, 
OD  which  is  cut  that  queen's  arms,  against  a  pawnbrcAer's 
shop,  in  the  street,  records  the  circumstance. 

Below  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  in  Holbom,  is  Brooke  Street, 
leading  to  Brockets  Market j  Beauchamp  Street ^  Dorrmg^ 
ton  Street  J  and  GreviUe  Street^  all  named  from  titles  of  the 
I(»rds  Brooke,  earls  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  At  the 
comer  of  Brooke  Street,  is  the  extensive  iron  grate  and  fur- 
niture manufactory  of  James  Oldham  Oldha^Uf  Esq.  built 
on  the  site  of  Brooke  House,  a  mansion  belonging  to  that 
noble  famil}\ 

FuLK  Grevile,  son  of  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Nevile,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  be- 
longed  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  many  years,  and 
was  continued  in  the  same  station  by  James  I.  by  whom  he 
was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  his  coronation.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  same  reign  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
ruinous  castle  at  Warwick,  with  all  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  domain.  He  restored  and  beautified  the  castle  by  a 
substantial  repair.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1615,  he  was 
constituted  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
appointed  one  of  the  privy  council ;  and  for  his  faithful 
services  in  those  employments,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
lord  Brooke,  of  Beauchamp's  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  He  surrendered  the  chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  admitted  one  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
king's  bedchamber. 

A  domestic,  named  Haywood^  had  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  his  lordship's  service,  and  conceiving  that 
he  hr.d  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  he  remonstrated  to 
his  lord,  who  resenting  his  behaviour,  the  unnatural  wretch 
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sQddenly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  master's  back  at  Brooke 
House,  of  which  his  lordship  died  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1628,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  The  execrable, 
assassin,  terrified  at  the  horrid  deed,  added  to  his  guilt  the 
crime  of  suicide,  by  fallmg  on  his  own  sword  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment. 

Lord  Brooke  was  buried  at  Warwick,  where  the  following 
inscription  is  placoJ  round  his  tomb : 

<<  Fulk  Grevile»— Servant  to  Queen  Elizabetb« — Coanselior  te 
King  James,— and  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney."     ^ 

Near  this  place  was  the  mansion  of  the  family  of  Bpur* 
cliier,  earls  of  Bath,  afterwards  called  Bath  Place. 

Furnival's  Inn.  The  noble  family  of  Fumival,  came 
from  Normandy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L ;  Gerard  de  Fur- 
nival  accompanied  that  monarch  to  the  Crusade,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  His  grandson  Gerard,  died 
at  Jerusalem,  in  1219.  Thomas,  his  son,  was  killed  by  the 
Saracens.  Another  Thomas  accompanied  Edward  L  in  the 
wars  in  Scotland.  His  son  Thomas,  was  with  his  father  ia 
all  his  martial  achievements;  and  his  son,  also  named 
Thomas,  bore  a  considerable  share  of  glory  at  the  taking  of 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  in  the 
wars  of  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  whose  daughter  Joan^ 
having  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  married  Thomas  Neville 
younger  brother  to  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  the  in- 
heritance of  this  inn  came  to  him ;  and  by  Maud,  their  sole 
daughter  and  heiress,  it  descended,  by  marriage,  to  John 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  family  it  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  Francis,  earl  of  Shrews* 
bury,  in  consideration  of  120/.  sold  the  premises  to  Ed* 
ward  Griffin,  Esq.  solicitor  general,  William  Ropere,  and 
Richard  Haydone,  Esqrs.  and  their  heirs,  to  the  use  of  the 
society  of  Lineoln^s  Inn",  which  sum  of  120/.  (the  purchase 
money)  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  that  society.  The 
principal  and  fellows  of  FurnivaPs  Inn,  to  whom  a  lease  was 
ganted  by  the  society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  were  to  pay  yearly 
3f .  ^.  4if.  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  that  house. 
Vou'lV.    No.  80.  K  This 
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This  inn  occupies  a  very  considerable  plot  of  ground,  and 
is  divided  into  two  squares,  or  courts ;  but  the  buildings  are 
in  a  state  of  decay,,  and  much  neglected. 

The  front  next  the  street,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  brick' 
work,  adorned  with  pilasters,  mouldings,  and  an  handsome 
arched  gateway  ;'and  appears  to  be  of  the  architecture  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  Hall  is  a  low,  plain  brick  building,  with  a  small 
turret,  and  two  large  projecting  windows  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  is  antient,  the  roof  is  of  timber,  arched  and 
divided  into  pannels  by  ribs  springing  from  the  sides.  Its 
dimensions  are  forty  feet  by  twenty-four.  In  the  windows 
are  a  few  armorial  bearings,  and  in  the  room  are  the  por- 
traits of  lord  Raymond,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pengelly. 

This  society  is  governed  by  a  principal,  and  twelve  an- 
tients ;  and  the  members  of  the  house,  according  to  the  old 
constitutions,  were  to  be  in  commons  a  fortnight  in  every 
ten,  or  pay  two  shillings  p^r  week,  if  absent. 

Nothing  particular  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  route,  till 
we  arrive  at 

ELY  PLACE. 

This  street  of  elegant  houses  occupies  the  site  of  the 
antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely;  which,  formerly 
called  Ely's  Inn,  was  built  in  consequence  of  a  will,  made 
by  bishop  John  de  Kirkeby,  who  died  in  the  year  1290,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  messuage  and  nine  cottages, 
situated  in  Holborn;  which  messuage  became  thenceforth 
the  capital  mansion  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  William  dc  Luda, 
his  immediate  successor,  purchased  several  houses,  and 
some  lands  adjoining,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1298,  left  them  to  the  bishops  of  that  see,  on  condition  that 
the  person  succeeding  him  should,  within  three  months  after 
his  confirmation,  pay  to  his  executor  one  thousand  marks ; 
he  also  gave  by  his  will  two  hundred  marks  to  purchase 
twenty  marks  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  three  chaplains 
to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  the  future  bishops  of 
Ely  for  ever  in  their  chapel,  of  this  house ;  he  likewise  left 
three  houses  for  their  habitation.    The  gardeoa  of  this  boose 
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were  afterwards  laid  out  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  and  so 
improved  that  the  productions  of  the  season  were  esteemed 
forwarder  here  than  in  any  other  plantation  about  London  ; 
a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  historians,  as  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  cruel  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.  to  cloak  his  design  upon  the  life  of  lord 
Hastings.  At  a  privy  council,  summoned  in  the  Tower  the 
13th  of  June,  14S3,  the  duke  seemed  to  indulge  himself  in 
familiar  conversation  with  the  counsellors  before  they  should 
enter  upon  business ;  and,  having  paid  some  compliments  to 
Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early  strawberries 
which  he  Vaised  in  his  garden  at  Holborn,  he  begged  the 
favour  of  having  a  (dish  of  them,  which  that  prelate  imme« 
diately  dispatched  a  servant  to  bring  him ;  the  Protector 
then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  some  other  busi- 
ness^ but  soon  after  returned,  and,  under  pretence  that 
Hastings  had  plotted  against  his  life,  called  in  his  guards, 
who  seized  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  immediately  after 
beheaded  him  on  a  log  of  timber,  which  lay  in  the  court  df 
the  Tower.  The  estate  of  Ely  House  was  afterwards 
greatly  increased  by  different  purchases,  so  much,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole,  consisting  of  build- 
i<^>  gardens,  pastures,  and  inclosures,  contained  above 
twenty  (Maitland  says  forty)  acres  of  land  inclosed  within  a 
wall.  Bishop  Richard  Cox,  at  the  pressing  instances  of 
•queen  Elizabeth,  leased  the  western  part  of  the  house,  and 
all  the  great  garden  and  closes  thereunto  belonging,  at  a 
very  amall  rent,  to  Christopher  Hatton,  Esq.  afterwards 
high  chancellor  of  England,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Hatton,  being  in  possession,  laid  out  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements,  and  made  this  a  pretence  for  moving  the 
queen  to  oblige  the  bishop  to  alienate  it  to  him. 

After  the  revolution,  a  suit  was  instituted  in   Cbaneery 
against  the  then  lord  Hatton,  who  availed  himself  of  his  pri-  . 
vilege  in  parliament,  to  avoid  answering  the  bill.     By  this, 
and  other  incidental  delays,  the  suit  was  protracted  tiU  the 
time  of  bishop  Patrick,  who  thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
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between  the  years,  1691  and  1707t  by  accepting  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  settled  on  his  see. 

PM  of  this  story  is  differently  told  by  Maitland,  who 
says,  on  bishop  Cox^s  refusal,  the  aflair  was  deferred  till  his 
death;  when,  the  temporalities  devolving  to  the  crown, 
Elizabeth  granted  the  said  apartments  and  gardens  to  Sir 
Qiristopher  Hattbn,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

The  entrance  to  this  house  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Hoibom,  almost  opposite  to  St.  Andrew's  church,  through 
a  large  gateway,  or  porter's  lodge,  into  a  small  paved  court. 
On  the  right  hand  were  some  offices,  supported  by  a  co- 
lonade ;  and  on  the  left  a  small  garden,  separated  from  the 
court  by  a  brick  wall.  Ou  the  front  appeared  the  venerable 
old  hall,  originally  built  with  stone ;  its  roof  was  covered 
with  lead.  Adjoining  to  the  west  end  were  the  chief  lodging 
rooms  and  other  apartments. 

The  inside  of  this  wall  was  about  thirty  feet  high,  thirty- 
two  broad,  and  seventy-two  long.  The  timber  of  the  roof 
^formed  a  demi  dodecagon.  It  was  lighted  by  six  Gothic 
windows;  four  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  north  side. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  tiles.  At  the  lower  end  was  an 
oaken  screen,  and  near  the  upper  end  there  was  an  ascent 
of  one  step  for  the  high  table,  according  to  the  old  English 
fashion. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  hall  was  a  quadrangular  cloister; 
its  south  side  measuring  ninety-five,  and  its  west  seventy- 
three  feet. 

In  the  centre  was  a  small  garden.  The  east  side  was  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  lumber  room,  or  cellar.  Over  the 
cloisters  were  lodging  rooms  and  galleries,  where  were  se- 
veral antient  windows ;  but  not  above  two  small  pieces  of 
painted  glass,  and  those  neither  beautiful  nor  curious. 

Here  was  a  venerable  hall,  seventy-four  feet  long,  with  six 
large  painted  windows,  the  furniture  suited  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  times.  This  structure  was  substantially  repaired,  and 
mostly  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Fitzalan,  alias  Arundel,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In 
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In  this  palace  were  several  great  and  solemn  feasts.  The 
first  was  in  the  year  1464,  held  by  the  serjeants  at  law,  on 
t4iking  their  coifs.  To  this  feast,  according  to  invitation^ 
came  Sir  Matthew  Philip,  lord  mayor  of  London,  with  the 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  commons  of  various  trades.  ^'  But,** 
says  Stow,  '*  when  the  mayor  looked  to  keep  the  state  in 
the  hall,  as  it  had  been  used  in  all  places  within  the  city  and 
liberties  J  out  of  the  king^s  presence,  the  lord  Grey,  of 
Kutberi,  then  lord  treasurer  of  England,  unknown  to  the 
Serjeants,  and  against  their  wills,  as  they  said,  was  first 
placed:  whereupon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
departed  home,  and  the  mayor  made  the  aldermen  dine 
with  him :  however,  he  and  all  the  citizens  were  wonder- 
fully  displeased  that  he  was  so  dealt  with  ;  and  the  new  Ser- 
jeants, and  others,  were  very  sorry  therefore,  and  had  ra- 
ther than  much  good,  as  they  said,  it  bad  not  happened.'* 

Another  feast  was  likewise  kept  here,  in  the  year  1531 ; 
but  that  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  was  held  by  the  same 
Serjeants  on  Friday  the  10th  of  November,  which  continued 
till  the  following  Tuesday.  On  Monday  king  Henry,  and 
queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  dined  there  in  separate  cham- 
bers ;  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  occupied  a  third  apart- 
ment. 

In  the  great  hall.  Sir  Nicholas  Lambard,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  judges,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  alder- 
men, presided  at  the  king's  table.  On  the  south  side  sat 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  masters  in  chancery,  and  '^  wor- 
shipful" citizens.  The  north  side  of  the  hall  was  occupied 
by  aldermen  appointed  to  sit  at  the  head,  the  rest  filled  by 
respectable  merchants. 

In  the  cloistery,  chapel,  and  gallery,  were  placed  knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  lesser  degree.  The  crafts  of  London  were 
in  the  other  halls ;  whilst  the  serjeants  and  tlieir  ladies,  were 
in  chambers  appointed  for  their  reception. 

The  quantity  of  provision  on  this  occasion  resembled  that 
for  a  coronation  feast ;  the  following  particulars  will  sufii- 
ciently  display  the  great  extent  of  preparation,  and  the 

wonderful 
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wonderful  scarcity  of  money  in  those  dajrs,  compared  to 
those  in  the  present^  by  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
viands : 

*f  Brought  to  tlie  slaughter-house  twenty-four 
beeves,  each  -  - 

One  carcase  of  an  oxe  from  the  shambles 

One  hundred  fat  muttons,  each 

Fifty-one  great  veales,  at  -  - 

Thirty-four  porkes,  at  -  - 

Ninety-one  pigs,  at      - 

Capons  of  Greece,  of  one  poulter  (for  he  bad 
three)  ten  dozens,  at  (a  piece) 

Capons  of  Kent,  nine  dozen  and  six,  at 

Cocks  of  grose,  seaven  dozen  and  nine,  at 

Capons  course  xix  dozen,  at  a  piece 

Fat  cocks,  seven  dozen  and  nine,  at 

Pullets,  the  best,  2\d.  each.     Other  pullets 

Pigeons  thirty  seven  dozen,  each  dozen 

Swans  xiii  dozen. 

Larkes  three  hundred  and  forty  dozen, each  dozen  0    0     5 

At  this  feast  Edward  Nevilly  was  steward  ;  Thovias  Rat- 
cliffcy  comptroller;  and  Thomas  Wildoriy  clerk  of  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
Caster,  lived  after  his  palace  of  the  Savoy  was  burnt  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  rebels;  and  here  he  died  in  1399. 

The  buildings  of  Ely  house  had  undergone  many  al- 
terations and  additions,  as  appeared  both  by  the  different 
styles  of  architecture,  and  the  various  materials  with  which 
they  were  patched.  By  whom  these  were  done  is  no  where 
mentioned,  except  in  the  life  of  bishop  Launcelot  Andrews 
(in  Bentham's  History  of  Ely)  where  it  is  said  that  that  bishop 
laid  out  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  repair  of  Ely  House, 
Holborn,  Ely  palace,  Downham  Hall,  and  Wisbeach  castle. 
This  was  between  the  years  1609  and  1619. 

At  length,  this  house,  after  remaining  in  the  see  of  Ely 
near  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  (during  which  time 
there  were  forty-one  bishops,  six  of  whom  died  therein) 
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being  much  decayed  by  time,  and  on  a  survey  deemed  in* 
capable  of  further  repair,  and  the  lords  of  the  Treasury 
judging  it  a  proper  place  for  the  erection  of  geveral  public 
offices,  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured,  enabling  the 
bishops  to  dispose  of  it,  under  the  following  conditions. 
This  act  received  the  royal  assent  in  June  1772. 

The  house,  together  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  be 
conveyed  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  king- 
dom, reserving  the  right  of  Anthony,  earl  of  Shaftsbury  to 
the  antient  walls  and  fences  circumscribing  the  tenements 
held  by  him  by  lease  from  the  late  bishop. 

Six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation,  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  in  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing trustees,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them : 
namely,  Edmund,  lord  bishop  of  Ely;  Owen  Salisbury 
Brereton  and  Thomas  Hunt,  Esqrs.  Also  a  clear  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  settled  on  the  bishop  and  his 
successors  for  ever;  payable  half  yearly  by  the  receivers 
general  of  the  offices  to  be  erected  on  the  premises ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  by  the  receiver  general  of  the  duty 
upon  salt. 

Out  of  the  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  five  thou« 
^nd  six  hundred  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Cla* 
rendon,  or  Albemarle  House,  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly  ; 
with  divers  other  messuages  and  gardens,  to  be  settled  on 
the  see  of  Ely,  subject  to  a  reserv^^d  rent  of  eighteen  pounds 
fer  annum. 

The  remainder,  as  also  three  thousand  pounds  due  from 
the  representatives  of  the  late  bishop,  for  dilapidations,  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  mansion  house,  for  the  bishops  of  Ely,  on 
the  site  of  Albemarle  House,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  ap* 
proved  of  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  house  to  be  called  Ely  House.  Here,  when  finished, 
the  bishop  to  exercise  his  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  visitor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  hither  are  transferred 
the  payments  of  the  reserved  cents  belonging  to  this  see, 
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directed  to  be  paid  at  Ely  House.  Whilst  the  house  k 
building,  business  to  be  transacted  at  any  place  within 
the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  that  the  bishop  shall 
appoint. 

The  episcopal  house  to  be  provided  with  proper  fixtures; 
•uch  fixtures  to.  be  scheduled,  and  to  accompany  and  go 
along  with  the  said  house  and  building,  as,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of,  heir  looms.  The  schedule  thereof  to  be  inrolled  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  within  six  months  after  the  house  is 
finished  and  rendered  fit  for  habitation. 

The  antient  chapel, is  dedicated  to  St.  Eihelreda,  to  whom 
abo  the  cathedral  of  Ely  is  dedicated. 

The  exact  time  it  was  built  is  not  known ;  it  stood  ad- 
joiniog  to  the  north  side  of  the  cloistefi  in  a  field,  contain- 
ing an  acre  of  ground.  This  field  was  planted  with  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  in  length  ninety-one,  and 
l>readth  thirty^ nine  feet ;  having  at  each  angle  an  octagonal 
buttress  or  turret,  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  or  pinnacle. 
The  east  window  ^as  large  and  handsome ;  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  well  as  of  those  on  the  north  froqt,  were  niches  with 
pedestals  for  statues.  The  ornaments  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  finished. 

The  floor  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  was  supported  by  eight  strong  chesnut 
posts,  running  from  east  to  west,  under  the  centre  of  the 
building.  This  formed  a  souterrein  or  crypt,  the  size  of 
the  chapel,  having  six  windows  on  the  north,  answering  to 
as  many  niches  on  the  south  side.  The  entrance  into  this 
place  was  through  a  small  Gothig  arch  under  the  east  win-' 
dow ;  but  the  whole  building  being  greatly  defaced  by 
time  and  weather,  was  in  a  great  degree  restored  by  the 
late  proprietor,  and  serves  as  the  present  pl^ce  of  worship ; 
it  is  a  plain  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a  fine  organ,  built 
by  EUioi. 

The  site  of  the  antient  palace,  with  the  materials,  were 
purchased  by  Charles  Cole,  Esq.  an  eminent  architect,  and 
one  of  the  deputy  surveyors  of  the  crown.  He  built  Ely 
Place,  of  which  be  was  proprietor,  till  he  died  in  1803. 

We 
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We  are  compeOol  to  revert  to  what  we  have  already  re- 
tnarked  respectiog  Ely  Place  hairing  been  stated  as  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  Loudon*  ; 
and  urge  as  an  additional  argument  in  fovour  of  the  city^ 
the  following  extract  from  BurrCs  Ecclesiastical  Lawf. 

^^  Antiently,  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishoprics  in  Eng« 
land,  had  seats  {or,  as  they  were  commonly  caUed,  places) 
in  or  near  London,  in  which  they  were  resident  during  their 
attendance  on  parliament,  on  the  court,  or  their  own  proper 
occasions;  and  during  those  attendances,  they  might  freely 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  places^  as  in  their 
own  proper  dioceses ;  and  this  is  referred  to  in  the  statute 
of  the  33  H.  VnL  c.  31.  for  dissevering  the  bishopric  of 
Chester  from  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
there  is  this  clause,  *  saving  to  the  bbhop  of  Chester  and  his 
successors,  that  his  house  at  Weston,  being  within  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  shall  be  accounted  and 
taken  to  be  of  his  diocese,  and  that  he  being  resident  in 
the  same,  shall  be  taken  and  accounted  as  resident  in  his 
own  diocese ;  and  for  the  time  of  his  abode  there  shall  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  same,  likewise  as  all  other  bishops  have 
in  the  houses  belonging  to  their  sees  in  any  other  bishopric 
within  this  realm  for  the  time  of  their  abode  in  the  same.' 

'*  But  now,*'  continues  Dr.  Burn,  ^^  most  of  those 
tiouses  are  either  exchanged,  or  (being  built  into  private 
houses)  are  held  in  lease  of  the  bishoprics  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  no  houses,  now  remaining,  come  under  the 
circumstance  here  mentioned  (of  being  a  place  of  residence 
in  another  diocese)  but  Lambeth  Hpuse,  and  Croydon,  be- 
longing to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Winchester  Place, 
now  removed  from  Southwark  to  Chelsea ;  and  Ely  House^ 
in  Holbornu'' 

The  hcts  from  the  above  premises,  and  those  before  men* 
tioned,  are  therefore  plainly  deduced. 

'<  The  reason  for  the  allowance  of  jurisdiction  to  bishops 
in  their  own  houses,  though  in  different  dioceses,  plainly 
appears  as  means  to  prevent  vexations  from  the  superiors  of 

♦  Vol.  h  p.  144— 14«.  t  Vol.  I'  p.  197. 
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tbose  we^  in  whieh  they  resided  ;  but  had  no  reference  to 
dvil  jurisdiction :  for  if  it  had,  th^  whole  of  Ely  Place 
ought  to  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Ely,  where  the  bishop  is 
not  only  diocesan,  but  justice  of  peace. 

"  Now  if  it  required  an  act  of  parliament,  27  -HWi.  VIIL 
c.  35.  to  constitute  the  bishop  of  Ely  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  own  bishopric ;  where  is  the  act  of  parliament  which  in* 
Tests  him  with  such  authority  in  the  city  of  London,   of 
which  Ely  Place  always  did,  and  still  does  constitute,  a 
part  ?  Allowing  this  also ;  every  doubt  must  be  set  aside, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  moment  the  bishop  alienated 
his  estate  to  the  crown,  he  alienated  his  right  with  it,  and 
carried  his  extra-civic  presumption   with  him  to  Dover 
Street,  where,  according  to  the  same  extravagant  opinions, 
it  is  equally  as  unsafe  for  the  high  steward  and  high  con- 
stable of  Westminster  to  issue  process^  at  present,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  do  the  same 
in  Ely  Place.    We  therefore  mast  insist,  sanctioned  as  we 
are  by  the  opinions  of  such  great  men  as  Sir  Nicholas 
B&con,  lord  keeper ;  Sir  Robert  Catlyne,  lord  chief  justice 
of  England;    Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  of  the  Ex. 
chequer;   and  Sir  James  Dyer,   lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas ;  the  greatest  judges  of  law  and 
equity  of  their  time,  **  That  the  tenetnoitSy  called  Ely 
Rents,   in  Holhornj   were,   and  are  within  the  li- 
berties, FRANCHISES,  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

London  ;  and  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  their  successors^-  should  from  thence^ 
/or/A  PEACEABLY,  and  quietly  have,  use,  enjoy,  and  ex- 
ercise,   WITHIN   THE  said  TENEMENTS,  ALL    AND    EVERY 

SUCH  liberties,  cvstoms,  and  jurisdictions,  as  they 

MAY  use  within  ANY  OTHER  PLACE  WITHIN  THE  tlBERTV* 
AND  FREEDOM  OF  LoNDON.*' 

Below  Ely  Place  stood  Scroope's  Inn.  ^*  This  house,"  says 
Stow,  '<  was  sometime  ktten  out  to  seijeants  at  the  lawe,  as 
appeareth,  and  was  found  by  inquisition  taken  in  ttie 
Guildhall  of  London^  before  William  Purchace,  maior  and' 

escheator 
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•eM^hoator  for  king  Henry  the  Seventhi  in  the  fourteenth  of 
his  reigne,  after  the  death  of  John  lord  Scroope ;  that  he 
died,   seized  in  his  demesne  of  fee,   by  the  feofment  of 
Guy  Fairfax,  knight,  one  of  the  king's  justices,  made  in 
the  ninth  of  the  same  king  unto  an  esquire,  the  sayde  John 
Scroope,  knight,    lord   Scroope    of   Bolton,    and   Robert 
Wingfield,  of  one  house  or  tenement  lately  called  Serjeantt 
Inn,   situate  against  the  church  of   St.  Andrew,   in   Old- 
bourne,  in  the  citie  of  London,  with  two  gardens  and  two 
messuages  to  the  same  tenement  belonging,  in  the  said  city, 
to  hold  in  burgage,  valued  by  the  yeere  in  all  reprizes  ten 
shillings ''     This  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Scroope's 
Court;    and  was  in  1616,  the  residence  of   Sir  George 
Snelling,  Sir  Henry  Coulte,  &c. 
Lower  down  was  antiently  Gold  Lane. 
John  Gerard,  the  most  celebrated  of  our  antient  bo- 
tanists, had  his  garden  in  Holborn.     He  was  a  surgeon,  and 
many  years  retained  as  chief  gardener  to  lord  Burieig^ 
Upon  his  death,  Gerard  found  patrons  in  Sir  Walter  Ra- ' 
I,  lord  Edward  Zouch>  lord  Hunsdon,  &c.    In  1597^  he 
his   **  Herbal,'*   a  book  still  in  great   esteem, 
ThmMss  Johnson* f  an  apothecary,  published  an  improved 
edition  of  Gerard's    book.     ^^  The  descriptions   in   this 
Herbal,**  says  Granger,  **  are  plain  and  familiar ;  and  both 
these  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  reader's  un- 
derstand the  characters  of  the  plants,  than  to  give  them  to 
understand  that  tbey  knew  any  thing  of  Greek  and  Latin.** 

Oldboume  was  an  antient  village,  built  upon  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet  or  bourne,  called  Oldboume,  that  sprung  up 

•  J^mion,  for  hit  laboun  in  this  work,  was  hoaoured  with  tli*  d#> 
{ree  of  doctor  of  phytic,  by  the  uniyertity  of  Oaford ;  he  wat  alto  lieu* 
tenaat  colonel  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  governor  of  Bating  Houte, 
in  the  chit  wart.  He  tet  fire  to  the  Grange,  near  that  fortrett,  which 
eoniitted  of  twenty  hontet,  wnd  killed  and  burnt  about  three  hundred 
of  air  WiUiaai  WaBer's  iatn«  weundcd  five  hundred  more,  and  took 
amv  amiaaattioa>  and  piiovition,  fitom  the  enemy.  Ht  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1644,  of  a  woondl  which  he  receiTed  in  a  tally  ftom  the  gv 
riton*    OroMger. 

L  2  near 
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near  the  south  end  of  Gray^s  Inn  Lane^  and  ran  in  a  cte^ 
current  to  the  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  Holboum  or  Old- 
bourne  Hilly  where  it  fell  into  the  river  of  Wells. 

End  of  the  Eleventh  Route. 
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Frem  the  north  End  of  Fetter  Lane,  down  HolborUi  to 
Shoe  Lane  and  Fleet  Street ;  Fetter  Lane  to  Holborn^  the 
Barrsj  Middle  JRow,  Chancery  Lane^  to  Fleet  Street  j 
and  Temple  Bar. 

^X^E  only  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  Fetter  Lane,  at 
-L    the  commencement  of  this  route,  is,  that  on  the  5th 
of  July,   1643,   Nathaniel  Tompkins,  Em).  was  executed 
opposite  the  end  of  the  lane  in  Holbom.    He  had  been  one 
of  the  party  who  adhered  to  the  parliament,  whilst  its  mea- 
sures were  consistent  and  moderate ;  but  on  finding  that  it 
pursued  a  plan  of  treason  and  rebellion,   Messrs.  Tomp* 
kins,  Chaloner,  Waller  the  poet,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
consideration,  not  only  returned  to  their  allegiance;  but 
formed  associations  to  resist,  and,  if  possible,  to  overturn 
the  prevailing  faction.    The  project  failed  ;  Mr.  Tompkins 
and  Mr.  Chaloner,   were  executed  for  the  alledged  con- 
spiracy ;  and  poor  Waller  was  compelled  to  live  on  a  par- 
don, at  the  dear  purchase  of  10,000/. 

Bartlet's  Buildings,  at  thi&  period,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  respectable  families,  as  it  still  continues.  Here  is 
held  the  meetings  of  two  Societies,  who  claim  particular 
attention. 

The  best  and  most  authentic  account  we  can  give  of  their 
institution,  is  from  their  own  documents,  published  an- 
nually ;  by  these  it  appears,  <^  that  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1698,  a  few  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a 
Voluntary  Society ;  and  with  unanimity  and  zeal  j^moted 

the 
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the  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  true  religion,  by  such 
methods  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  most  conducive  to  that 
end,  till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1701 ;  when,  at 
their  instance,  a  charter  was  obtaincxl  from  William  IIL 
whereby  all  the  then  subscribing  members  of  thi^  society, 
with  other  persons  of  distinction  in  church  and  state,  were 
incorporated,  for  the  better  carrying  on  that  branch  of  their 
designs  which  related  to  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  fac- 
tories beyond  the  seas,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

*'  But  their  charter  being  limited  to  foreign  parts^  and 
the  business  of  that  corporation  being  hitherto  confined  to 
the  British  plantations  in  America,  most  of  the  original 
members  of  the  voluntary  society  still  continued  to  carry 
on,  in  that  capacity,  their  more  extensive  designs  for  ad- 
vancing the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  by 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  worlds  by  the  best  methods  that  should  offer. 
They  are  therefore  a  society  distinct  from  that  corporation, 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  The  Society  for  pro* 
MOTiNG  Christian  Knowledge. 

'^  Their,  principal  methods  were  the  same  as  they  bad 
been  before ;  to  erect  and  promote  charity  schools ;  to  dis- 
perse  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bibles,  Prayer  books,  and 
various  religious  tracts;  to  estaUish  Protestant  missions 
jointly  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  to  employ  the  poor  and  their 
&milies,  by  erecting  workhouses ;  to  relieve  exiles  for  the 
Protestant  fiEUth ;  to  print  the  sacred  Scriptures,  &c,  in  the 
Welsh  language;  to  promote  religion  in  the  Scilly  islands; 
to  print  Bibles,  Prayer  books,  and  religious  tracts,  in  the 
Manks  tongue,  &c.'* 

The  books  and  papers  brought  or  printed  by  order  of  Um 
society  amount,  in  one  year,  to  the  amazing  number  of 
sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six;  besides 
one  thousand  four  hundred  «id  sixty-five  packets  sent  to 
subscribing  and  corresponding  members;  consisting  of' 

Bibles^ 
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Bibles            r               -              ^ 

•    ■ 

S,490 

New  TesUm^Qt^  and  Paalteis 

fV 

1 1 ,466 

Common  Pr^yer«           ^ 

m 

16,096 

Other  bound  booka 

m 

20,460 

Small  tracts,  half  bound,  and  stiohed 

- 

1 1 2,440 

168,952 

71)6  receipts  of  this  extensive  and  excellent  undertaking, 
firom  1805  to  1806,  amounted  to         -        ;^.  13,752    8     6 

The  payments  during  the  same  period  13,425  17     7 

Under  the  same  roof  the  Patrons  of  the  Anniversary 
PF  THE  Charity  Schools,  transact  their  business. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject,  under 
St  PauPs  Cathedral,  and  St.  Andrew's  Charity  School,  it 
is  oply  necessary  to  add,  that  ^^  these  schools,  being  a 
great  support  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  established 
church  of  England,  deserve  the  protection  of  every  Chris- 
tian and  every  friend  to  the  British  constitution  ;  but, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  humanity  as  well  as  policy,  they  de- 
mand the  patronage  of  every  friend  to  human  nature. 

**  More  than  s6ven  thousand  children  clothed  and  edu- 
cated in  this  metropolis,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wholly 
supported,  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  individuals  only, 
without  any  obligatory  support  from  the  laws,  present^^  to 
the  admiration  of  surrounding  states,  a  picture  of  the  British 
character,  liberally  and  amiably  portrayed. 

^^  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  children  of  these  cha- 
rity schools,  at  divine  service,  is  an  affecting  display  of 
public  benevolence,^  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
generous  ancestors  who  established  them,  and  an  animating 
incentive  to  the  present  age  to  patronise  and  transmit  to 
posterity  these  excellent  institutions,  so  honourable  to  this 
kingdom,  and  unequalled  in  any  other. 

'^  In  order,  therefore,  that  so  glorious  a  dijsplay  of  public 
benevolence  may  ever  continue  to  adorn  this  great  and  opu- 
lent metropolis,  to  attract  the  public  regard,  by  encouraging 
thesupport  of  these  institutions,  the  above  society  was  esta^ 
blished  upon  a  very  antient  foundation,  consisting  principally 
df  treasurers,  trustees,  and  subscribers  to  charity  schools.'' 

5  Thaive's 
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THAtn's  Itnt,  consists  of  a  street  r»f  handsome  strdc- 
tmet,  erected  on  the  site  of  tn  antient  Aospitittm,  or  mank 
sion,  belonging  to  John  Thaive,  or  Tavie,  as  eailjr  as  the 
reign  of  Edtvard  III.  This  gentleman,  iii  1 348,  left  a  irery 
considerable  estate  towards  the  sopport  of  Si.  Andrew's 
f^urch ;  which,  itseems,  had  so  accumulated  ia  I6'70,  that 
the  fund  was  sufficimt  to  build  a  great  part  of  the  present 
fobric. 

A  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  named  Gregory  Ni- 
ebolls,  becoming  possessed  of  the  property  by  inheritance, 
gttnted  it,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  law ;  that  so* 
ciety  afterwards  conrtltuted  it  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
the  ]»rincipal  and  ^ows  of  which  were  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  of  3i.  €s,  4d.  as  an  acknowledgement  to  the  mother 

bOUBBd 

It  had  however  long  been  discontinued  at  an  inn  of 
court ;  fir«  consumed  the  premises ;  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  private  range  of  buildings.' 

Crvokhom.  AUty,  has  changed  its  name  to  St.  Ay- 
skew's  Coukt. 

Lower  dewn  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
St.  ANDREW,  HOLBORN. 
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YHIS  church  is  without  the  walb  of  London^  but  witbiii 
the  liberty  or  freedom.  And  the  parish  is  divided  into  the  li^ 
berty  of  Lotidon ;  the  liberty  above  the  Bars ;  and  the  liberty 
of  Saffron  Hill.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1687,  and  is  one  of  the  most  finished  performances  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

It  is  very  pleasant  and  spacious :  the  columns  that  sup* 
port  the  roofy  are  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  walls  of 
stone,  ^nd  the  roof  covered  with  lead. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  finely  ornamented ;  the  roof 
and  between  the  arches,  and  pardcularly  over  the  altar* 
piece,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  fret-work. 

Here  is  more  excellent  wainscoting  than  in  other  churches, 
the  walls  being  lined  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  above 
the  galleries,  which  extend  on  all  sides  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept the  east,  swelling  with  raised  pannels.  The  organ 
gallery  is  supported  by  two  large  fluted  wainscot  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  organ,  as  we  have  already  men«< 
tioned,  by  Harris^  is  a  fine  toned  instrument ;  famous  for 
being  the  discarded  organ,  in  the  contest  for  superiority 
between  father  Schmydt,  and  Harris,  at  the  Temple 
church.  On  each  side  of  the  organ  are  paintings  in  a  bold 
^y^^f  of  Christ  restoring  the  Blind,  and  the  Sermon  on 
ihe  Mount. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  spacious,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high 
of  wainscot,  having  two  columns  and  two  pilasters  fluted  ; 
also  two  pilasters  on  the  south,  and  two  on*  the  north 
sides,  of  ^he  Tuscan  order,  with  their  frieze,  cornice 
and  pediment  carved,  and  four  lamps  with  tapers  over  the 
four  middle  columns  and  pilasters,  two  at  each  end  of 
the  pediment,  placed  on  acroters  ;  and  under  are  the  Com- 
mandments, as  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  are,  within 
large  frames  carved  and  gilt  with  gold.  Over  the  de-^ 
calogue,  and  under  the  pediment,  is  a  space  about  two 
feet  square,  within  which  are  these  words^  in  large  cha- 
racters; 

TTiis  do  in  Hemernbrance  of  Me, 

done 
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doae  in  black  letters  upon  gold,  enriched  round  with  fruit 
leaYCS,  &c.  finely  carved;  as  are  the  surbacc  and  four  pan- 
nels,  two  at  the  norths  and  two  at  the  south  sides  of  this 
altar-piece. 

Over  this  is  a  fine  window  of  stained  glass,  represent- 
ing The  Last  Supper y  above  is  beautifully  represented 
The  Ascension.  On  each  side  are  paintings  of  St,  Peter 
and  St*  AndrezVy  over  which  are  representations  of  the 
Holy  Family.  The  altar  is  highly  enriched  by  painting, 
gildingi  and  carved  work ;  the  table  is  of  porphyry. 
The  two  other  windows  at  the  east  end  are  exquisitely 
stained;  one  represents  the  arms  of  John  Thaive,  Esq.  the 
other  the  arms  of  queen  Anne;  a  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hodgson,  of  Bramwich,  in  the  county  of  York. 

The  church  is  pewed  uniformly ;  the  pulpit  is  a  cu- 
rious piece  of  wainscot  carving,  and  there  are  three  hand- 
some branches.  The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred 
and  five  feet,  breadth  sixty-three,  and  height  about  forty- 
three* 

The  tower  or  square  steeple  was  first  erected  in  1447, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  repaired  in  1704.  It  has 
been  lately  coated,  and  its  altitude  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet;  it  has  four  large  windows  fronting  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  adorned  with  pilasters,  architrave,  frieze,  cor- 
nice, pediments,  &c.  of  the  Doric  order,  wherein  are  eight 
bells,  and  a  clock.  The  four  pinnacles  are  composed  of 
adtars,  surmounted  by  pine-apples  and  vanes. 

The  bene&ctions  to  the  church  and  poor  of  this  parish  are 
very  considerable. 

Mr.  Matthew  Bromfield,  of  Tottenham  High  Cross, 
Middlesex,  in  1703,  bequeathed  an  estate,  called  Thun- 
derby  House,  in  the  parish  of  Wimbish,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  70/.  per  annum,  to 
apprentice  seven  poor  boys,  belonging  to  the  London  li- 
berty of  this  parish ;  and  in  default  of  boys,  the  benefac- 
tion to  extend  to  girls.  The  interest,  &c.  to  accumulate, 
to  afford  premiums  of  10^  each>  as  far  as  the  fund  would 
extend. 
Vol.  IV.    No.  80.  M  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Ewer,  by  her  will  in  lire,  beqiiciathed  the 
interest  of  500/.  **  to  be  applied  from  tifcne  to  tiltie  towards 
putting  out  poor  boys,  sons 'of  decayed  bbu$eke^))ers,  ap- 
prentices," 

"  Mr.  Isaac  Duckett  (who  died  1620)  by  his^will  or- 
dained that  400/.  should  be  put  oUt  on  security  on  certain 
trusts  therein  expressed,  which  stim  tvas  afterwards,  Jinr- 
suant  to  a  decree  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  laid  oit  in 
the  purchase  of  lands  arid  teriemeots  at  Crayfortl,  in'Kerit, 
and  conveyed  to  the  rectors,  churchwardens,  and  six  oihir 
inhabitants  of  this  parish,  and  St.  Clement  Danes,  'Strand  : 
In  iru3tj  that  the  yearly  rents  thereof  should  be  Equally  di- 
vided between  the  said  parishes,  to  be  ^plo^ed  yearly  to 
two  poor  maid  servants,  of  eaih  of  the  said  parishes,  who 
should  have  five  years  together  inhabited  with  xihe  master 
or  mistress,  and  have  obtained  a  c^ificate  from  stich 
master  and  mbtress  for  tlidt  purpose.  And,  in' default  of 
such,  for  the  relief  or  release  of  t^iro  poor  maidens  of  ei- 
ther of  the  said  parishes,  at  their  marriage." 

The  right  honourable  lady  ELizAiirH  HATTdv/wlio 
died  in  1645,  gave  ^061.  to  r6mafn  iih  stock  for  tlie  poor, 
both  below  And  above  Sarrs. 

'the* same  sum  was  given  by  Mrs.  EiiztabeW  Palmer, 
in  1726,  which  purtliasfcdesitates  in  ToWer  Street,  '&c. 
Seven  Dials,  the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  to 
twelve  poor  widows  of  this  j^rish'tot  receiving  alms. 

Mr.  Joseph  WRtotaT,  by  his  will  In  1185,  gave  600/. 
new  annuity  Bank  stock,  the  interfest,  "&c.  to  be'glVen  to 
three  men  and  three  women,  that  should' ti6t  r^edve  alms, 
and  who  sliould  have  lived  in  credit ;  'ahd  to  (kty  to  ekch  of 
such  men  and  women,  3/.  yearly  on  evelry  Easter  Monday, 
at  the  vestry  room  for  ever. 

To  the  great  honour  of  the  sfeverki  tWistees  6f  these,  and 
several  b^her  benefactions  in  St.  AndtCfw'ii'{fei*Jsh,  the  trusts 
have  constantly  been  £[[{)propriated  to  the  tarioiis^jiurposes 
intended,  with  strict  tntlegrity. 

Among  the  Moituments'ln  the  bid  church.  Stow  men- 
lions  one  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  of  Mar- 

tham, 
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tham,  iu  RicbipoQ4shire^  pri^ocipal  of  Uncoln's  Inn^  master 
of  St.  Catharine's^  &c.  who  died  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
in  15S§.    He  left  by  his  will  £.    s.   rf. 

To.  (]lhrist's  Hospital,  in  London 

To  the  college  of  the  poor  at  East  Greenwich   100 

To  the  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge 

To  the  poor  scholars  in  Oxford 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  two  Compters 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet       -        -        . 

To  the  prisoners  in  Ludgate       .        .        - 

To  the  prisoners  in  Newgate       _        .        - 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  White  Lyon    - 

To  the  poor  of  St,  Catharine's 

To  each  brother  and  sister  there 

MoD^i^K  Mqnumevts  and  Inscriptions.  On  the  south 
«ide  of  the  altar  in  a  black  frame,  and  done  in  black  letters 
upon  gold,  is  this  inscription : 

In  thiitChaficel-VauIt  lyeth  the  ^ody  of  Jane,  (he  Wife  of  Ger- 
rard  Fow^e  eldest  Son  to  Gerrard  I'owke,  of  Bachacar  Hall  in 
Staflbrdshice,  who  was  a  third  Brother  of  the  ancient  and  wor- 
shipCul  family  of  the  Fowkes  of  Gunston  in  the  said  County,  and 
was  Liei^t^riant  Colonel  in  tbe  Service  of  Kiqg  Charles  the  First, 

She  ^as  Daughter  to  Major  Nicholas  Herle,  a  second  Brother 
of  the  spcient  and  \yorshipful  Fa^iily  of  (he  Herles  of  Pridiox  in 
Cornwall,  who  dyed  in  the  Service  of  K.  Charles  the  First  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion. 

She  was  strictly  virtuous  and  truly  pious,  meek,  patient,  and 
cbearfully  submissive  to  the  Will  of  God. 

•  And  died  May  the  lOih.  1689.  to  the  great  Discomfort  of  her 
only  loving  and  truly  belov'd  Husband,  who  caused  this  Inscrip- 
tion to  be  made  in  memory  of  her. 

A  marble  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Dewe,  and  Edward,  his  son. 

On  the  north  side  another  marble  monument,  in  me* 
mory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Boucher,  of  very  curious  work- 
manship. 

M  2  On 
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On  tbe  south  side  of  the  church,  above  the  gallery,  is  a 
a  monument  of  white  marble;  inscription  is: 

Near  (his  Place  lyeth  the  Body  of  David  Knight,  Citizen 
and  Brewer,  who  lived  uprightly  and  justlj  in  all  his  Actions,  cha- 
ritable to  the  Poor,  and  in  his  Life  and  Conversation  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  so  he  died  in  March  1(579.  in  the  43d  Year  of  his  Age. 
Manet  post  Funera  Virtus. 

Within  the  altar  rails,  a  lozenge  of  white  marble,  thus 
inscribed : 

"  Infra  jacit  Henricvs  Sachbverell,  S.  T.  P.  Hujusas  Ec- 
elesiae  Rector;  Obiit5to.  diejunii.  An.  Dni.  1724-" 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Thomas  de  Cottingham, 
1343,  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Roger  de  Walden, 
bishop  of  London ;  see  under  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. 
Wii^iAM  Fall  AN,  archdeacon  of  London,  1442.  Gil- 
bert WoRTHiNGTON,  J443 ;  onc  of  the  founders  of  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  Richard  Ban- 
croft, and  John  King,  bishops  of  London.  John 
Hacket,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  1670.  Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  1689.  John 
Moor,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1691.  Henry  Sacheverel, 
S.  T.  P.  Jeffrey  Barton,  LL.D.  1725.  Cutts  Bar- 
ton, D.  D.  dean  of  Bristol,  1734.  Charles  Barton, 
A.M.  1781.  John  Luxmore^D.D. dean  of  Glocester,  1806. 

Shoe  Lane,  is  a  long  and  narrow  avenue  from  Holborn 
to  Fleet  Street.  The  whole  ground  from  this  place  to 
Chancery  Lane,  was  composed  of  garden  grounds,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  seems  as  though  this,  Fetter  Lane,  and  Chancery 
Lane,  were  firm  ground  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  On 
the  east  side  still  remains  part  of  Oldbourne  Hall,  be- 
tween Plumtree  Courts  and  the  workhouse.  The  cieUng  of 
the  first  floor  is  very  curiously  carved.  This  apartment  was 
lately  used  for  a  dissenting  meeting.  Edmund,  son  of  Siip 
Bobert  Ferrars  de  Chartley,  held  eight  cottages  in  Sho 
Lant  and  Faytur  Lane,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  V. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Bangqr  Court,  in  which  formerly 
^tood  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Bangor,  with  consider- 
able 
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at>le  grounds  adjoining,  whicb  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  prelates  till  the  year  1647>  when  Sir  John  Bark- 
stead,  knight,  purchased  it  of  the  trustees  for  sale  of 
bishop^s  lands,  with  the  ground,  '^  containing  in  length  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  of  assize,  and  in  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  of  as- 
size, more  or  less,  with  a  purpose  to  build  thereupon,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  building  there  being  the 
chief  advantage  he  expected  to  make  by  the  purchase :  this 
appears  b}^  the  following  proviso  in  an  act  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1656:  "and  in  that  re- 
spect, having  given  much  more  than  otherwise  he  would 
have,  the  said  place  being  at  present  both  dangerous  and 
noysome  to  the  passengers  and  inhabitants  near  adjoining,  to 
erect  and  new  build  such  messuages,  tenements,  and  houses 
thereupon,  as  he  shall  think  fit.  .  The  said  Sir  John  Bark- 
stead,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  paying  for  so  much  of  the  said 
buildings,  as  shall  be  erected  upon  new  foundations,  up  to 
the  Exchequer  of  his  highness  the  lord  protector  and  his 
successors,  to  the  use  of  his  highness  and  his  successors, 
within  two  months  after  such  building  or  buildings  erected, 
one  yearns  value  at  an  improved  and  full  rent."  Upon  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  and  the  rights  of  the  church, 
Bangor  House  reverted  to  that  see,  and  it  at  present  forms 
part  of  its  revenues.  The  house  has,  however,  sunk  ta 
value  and  reputation,  and  exhibits  the  ruin  of  former  conse- 
quence, surrounded  by'  a  mean  neighbourhood. 

Little  New  Street,  contains  the  dwelling  house, 
printing  office,  and  warehouses,  of  Andrew  Strahan,  Esq, 
M.  P.  his  majesty's  printer.  In  the  former  part  of  our 
work*,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  introduction  of 
Printing  into  England,  by  William  Caxton.  The  utility  of 
the  art  was  evident  from  its  extensive  circulation,  and  the 
countenance  it  received  from  the  government.  In  the  act 
against  merchant-strangers,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  in* 
there  was  a  proviso  for  the  encouragement  of  bringing 
books  into  the  realm  by  strangers,  and  for  the  encourage- 

♦  See  Vol,  I.  p»  104. 
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ment  of  such  as  8hpu)4  print.  It  was  provided,  ^'  That 
tbftlact^  or  any  parcel  therieof,  should  not  extend  to  the 
pfejiMticey  disturbance,  damage,  or  iqAp^iment,  to  any 
^t(ifieei,  or  mei'ch^t  stranger,  of  what  ^a^ou  or  coijiatry 
l»  hfi^  for  bringing  into  th^  sealm,  op  selling  by  ir^ta^  or 
otJHevwi9e»  any  book  written,  or  piiint^  or  for  iob^iting 
wi^hiA  this  realnjt foi?  the  s^jff^  intent:  or  ^oy  scrivener,  al- 
]iiaiiner>  reader,  or  pri^^r  of  suclpi  book,  wJtii9^  h^  h^b  or 
shall  have  to  sell  by  way  of  merch/wUze;  or  for  their  dwel- 
lijig  wkhin  thia  rcalip^  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  occo- 
palioiL'' 

It  appears  that  this  indulgence  wa^  i^epiealed  by  Henry 
inU. ;  for  the  act  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  th^ 
letgn  of  that  monarch,  express^  ^^  that  since  the  Pi^d^ing 
of  the  former  provisQ,  there  ca^^e  ipto  the  realm  a  n^- 
¥eHous  number  of  printed  bopka,  and  daUy  did.  And  that 
dw  cause  of  making  the  same  proyisoi  under  king  Richard 
waa,  for  that  there  were  but  few  \^Qoks  and  few  printers 
iRKthin  the  realm  at  that  time,  lyhich  could  not  well  exercise 
ud  occupy  the  said  science  and  craft  of  printing.  But 
^iaee,  many  of  the  king's  natural  subjects  h^d  so  diligently 
kMjmed  and  exercised  the  same  ^rt,  th^t  at  that  day  there 
were  within  the  realm  a  great  number,  cunning,  ^f)ci  expert 
in  the  said  science  and  craft  of  printing  ;  ^s  able  to  exercise 
the  oraft  in  all  points,  as  any  ^trange^/'  This  was  nqt 
above  forty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  science. 

Caxton  was  succeeded  in  this  profession,  which  reqpires 
the  abilities  of  the  scholar,  and  the  qf)anners  of  a  gentleman, 
by  Wymkyn  de  Worde,  a  Dutchman,  and  Richard 
Pynson,  who  both  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  produced  Thomas  God- 
FRXY,  Richard  Grafton,  and  Edward  Whitchujicp, 
who  had  the  honour  of  printing  th^  translation  of  the  Great 
Bible f  from  1538-fTl54Q.  These  artisans  continued  dqring 
the  next  reign,  to  whom  were  added  Reginald  Wolf,  a 
Swiss,  the  learned  John  Day,  and  William  3£R£s.  ^oif 
w|M  printer  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  printed  his  works, 
and  those  appointed  for  the  public  use  of  the  church.     He 
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was  also  a  great  collector  of  English  history,  which  ins  lif- 
terwtirds  digested  and  printed  by  Halph  HotiMcsHEto. 
*In  this  reign  also  flourished  the  eminent  printers  Jugge  ilttkl 
'Cawood.  Richard  Totil,  printed  all  the  law  books  in'tUe 
'reign  of  Mary. 

The  number  6f  printers  Tiad  so  muc^h  encreased  at'thb 
c6Mtn^cement  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  diftif- 
fected  persons  having  published  inflammatory  bills  againlt 
the  queen,  and  the  religion  she  was  about  to  establish,  tfadt 
it  wias  necessary  government  should  interfere,  and  in  con- 
'ftequ6tice  ^^  Ordinances  decreed  for  reformation  df  divers 
'disorders '  in  printing  and  uttering  of  booksy^^  came  iy&t 
in  lite. 

At  this  time  John  Jugge,   besides  being  the  queen's 
'|)rii^ter,  obtained  the  sole  privilege  6f  printing  BiMes  arid 
TestaVnents,  which  had  hitherto'been  exercised  by  the  refet 
of  the  profession. 

RrcHAKD  Totil,  in'  consequence  of  other  printers  selling 
law  books  ht  excessive  prices,  to  the  injury  of  students,  was 
appointed  the  sole  law  printer. 

John  Day,  had  a  commission  to  print  A.  B.'C.  andthe 
'  Catechism,  and  the  sole  sale  of  them.     These  were  the  OAty 
relifef  of  the  poor  belonging  to  the  Stationers'  Company. 

JaMes  Roberts,  and  Richard  Watkins,  printed  dll 
almanacks  and  ptognoslieations.  The  chief  relief  6f  poor 
printers. 

TttoMAs  Marsh  had  a  "  great"  license  for  Latin  books, 
used  in  ihe 'grammar  schobls  of  England ;  which  was' the 
general  support  of  the  Stationers*  Cbmpany. 

'TndkAs'VAUtROLLER,  a  stranger,  had  the  sole  printhig 
of  the  Nfew 'Testament,  and  other  books  in  Latin. 

'Mr.  ]Byitl>£,  one  of  the  gentlemtjn  of  the  queen's  chapel 
royal,  hlu}  a  lilience  for  printing  all  music  books, '^rid 'by 
that ^tiVitege  claimed  to  priht  tuled  paper. 

'  WiLLtAl^  Seres  had  the  printing  of  ail  prayer' *bobks, 
pisklt^s,  and  primers,  with  a  reversion  to  his  son. 

Francis  Flower,    a  getitlfeman,    had  the   privilege  fef 
prihtitig  the  grammar,  and  other  school  books,  which  he 
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fanned  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Stationer's  Com* 
pany  for  IQOL  per  annum,  which  sum  was  raised  by  en- 
hancing the  prices  to  the  public,  which  was  considered  a 
Tast  grievance ;  more  especially  as  there  were  at  that  time 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  of  that 
company,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  had  taken  up 
their  freedom  since  the  accession  of  the  queen.  So  much 
bad  printing  and  literature  encreased  under  the  Refor- 
mation. 

But  the  above  patentees  wei-e  sadly  molested  by  the  in- 
vasion of  their  privileges  by  persons  of  other  professions, 
who  insisted  upon  printing,  certain  publications  in  defiance 
of  all  authority ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  iustance  of  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  soon  manifested  a  determination  to  resist 
the  several  encroachments  upon  her  prerogative;  and  the 
printers  continued  unmolested  during  tlie  rest  of  her  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  do  not  find  much  altera- 
tion in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing. 

But  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
libelling  and  malignant  measures  against  government,  had 
risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  the  persons  in  power  not 
possessing  either  moderation  or  prudence,  instead  of  pg- 
nishing  the  evil  individually,  publislied  a  tyrannical  decree 
of  Star  Chamber,  against  the  whole  profession  of  Printers 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1637.  It  is  very  scarce,  and 
so  curious,  as  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  the  times,  that 
not  to  insert  an  extract  from  such  an  important  document, 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  purpose  of  this  History. 

After  referring  to  the  decree  passed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  of  Charles  I.  is  divided  into  thirty-three  sections, 
expressive  of  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who 
should  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law  set  down  for,  what  was 
called,  the  prevention  of  libellous  and  seditious  printing. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  Decree  it  was  ordered, 
that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  &c.  should  erect 
a  press  or  printing  house,  without  notice  to  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Scationer^s  Company. 

4  "  XIV. 
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*'  XIV.  That  no  joiner,  carpenter,  or  other  person, 
should  make  any  printing  press,  no  smith  forge  any  iron 
work,  or  founder  cast  any  letters,  without  similar  notice. 

"  XV.  That  there  should  be  but  twenty  master  printers*, 
who  should  have  the  use  of  one  press  or  more ;  their  places 
to  be  supplied  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  six  other  commissioners.  The  king^s  and 
the  university  printers  not  included.  These  persons  were 
to  come  into  the  high  Commission  Court,  and  enter  into 
bonds,  with  sureties,  of  300/.  that  they  would  not  print,  nor 
suflfer  any  unlicensed  books  to  be  printed. 

"  XVIL  No  allowed  printer  to  keep  more  than  two 
presses,  unless  he  had  been  upper  warden  or  master  of  his 
company. 

**  XIX.  Every  master,  or  upper  warden,  allowed  to  have 
three  apprentices,  and  no  more;  liverymen,  two  appren-^ 
tices;  yeomen,  or  freemen,  to  have  one,  and  no  more;  nei- 
ther by  copartnership,  binding  at  the  scriveners,  nor  any- 
other  way  whatsoever;  neither  was  it  lawful  for  any  master 
printer,  when  any  apprentice  or  apprentices  ran  away,  or 
were  dismissed,  to  take  another  apprentice,  except  the 
names  of  such  as  were  gone  away  had  been  erased  from  the 
hall  book,  and  never  admitted,  upon  pain  of  hcing/or  ever 
disabled  of  the  use  of  a  press,  or  printing  house,  and  such 
further  punishment  as  the  couit  might  decree." 

The  following  Clauses  were  of  such  an  oppressive  nature^ 
that  we  have  thought  proper  to  give  them  literally : 

*'  XX.  Because  a  great  part  of  the  secret  printing  in  corners 
haih  been  caused  for  want  of  ordeily  imployment  for  lourneymeii 
Printers,  Therefore  the  Court  doth  hereby  require  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  to  take  especiall  care  that 
all  loomeymen  Printers,  who  are  free  of  the  Coflopany  of  Sta* 

^  Their  names  were  Felix  Kingitone,  Adam  Iilip,  Thomas  Porfo«t, 
Miles  Flesher,  Thomas  Harper,  John  B«aie»  John  I«egat,  Rol^ 
Young,  John  Haviland,  George  Miller,  Richard  Badger,.  Thomas 
Cotes,  Bernard  Alsop,  Richard  Bishop,  Edward  Griffin,  Thomat 
Punlow,  Richard  Hodgkinsonne,  John  Dawson,  John  Rawonh,  an4 
M^rmaduke  Parsons. 
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tioners,  shall  be  set  to  worke,  and  imployed  within  their  owne 
Company  of  Stationers ;  for  which  purpose  the  Court  doth  also  or- 
der and  declare,  that  if  any  lourneynian  Printer,  and  free  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  who  is  of  honest,  and  good  behauiour, 
and  able  in  his  trade,  do  want  impl()yment,  he  shall  repaire  to  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Compan/e  of  Stationers,  and  they  or 
one  of  them-»  taking  with  him  or  them  one  or  two  of  the  Master 
Printers,  shall  go  along  with  the  said  lourneyroan  Printer,  and 
shall  oflfer  his  seniice  in  the  first  place  to  the  Master  Pi  inter  under 
whom  he  serued  his  Apprentiship,  if  he  be  liuing,  and  do  con- 
tihucan  allowed  Printer,  or  otherwise  to  any  other  Master  Printer, 
whom  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Company  shall  thinke 
fit.    And  euery  Master  Printer  shall  bee  bound  to  imploy  one 
lourneyman,  being  so  o^ered  to*  him,  and  more,  if  need  shall  sa 
require,  and  it  shall  be  adiudged  to  come  to  his  share,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  his  Apprentices  and  imployments  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  although  he 
the  said  Master  Printer  with  his  Apprentice  or  Apprentices  be 
able  without  the  helpe  of  the  ^aid  lourneyman  or  Journeymen  ta 
discharge  his  owne  worke,  vponpaine  of  such  punishment,  &c. 

*'  XXI.  If  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Companie  of  Sta- 
tioners, or  any  of  them,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  go  along  with 
any  honest  and  sufficient  lourneyman  Printer,  so  desiring  their  as- 
sistance, to  finde  him  imployment,    vpon  complaint  and  proofe 
aaade  thereof^  he^  or  they  so  oflfending,  shall  suffer  imprisonment, 
and  such  other  punishment,  as  by  this  court,  or  the  high  Com- 
mission Court  respectiuelyi  as  the  seuerall  causes  shall  require, 
shall  bee  thought  fit  to  bee  imposed.     But  in  case  any  Master 
Printer  hath  more  imployment  then  he  is  able  to  discharge  with 
helpe  of  his  Apprentice  or  Apprentices,  it  shall  be  lawfiill  for  him 
to  require  the  helpe  of  any  lourneyman,  or  loumeymen  Printers, 
who  are  not  imployed,  and  if  the  said  lourneyman,  or  lourneyroen 
Printers  so  required,  shall  refuse  imployment,  or  neglect  it  when 
hee  or  they  haue  vndertaken  it^  he,  or  they  shall  suffer  imprison* 
ment,  &c. 

•*  XXIII.  No  Master  Printer  shall  imploy  either  to  worke  at 
the  Case,  or  the  Presse,  or  otherwise  about  his  printing,  any 
other  person  or  persons,  then  such  onety  as  are  Freemen,  or  Ap- 
prentices to  the  Trade  or  mystery  of  Printing,  vnder  paine  of 
being  disabled  for  euer  after  to  keep  or  vse  any  Presse  or  Printing 
house. 

••  XXIV. 
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.  •'  XXIV.  The  Court  doth  hereby  declare  their  firme  resolution 
ilhat  if  any  person  or  persons,  that  is  not  an  allowed  Printer,  shall 
hereafter  presume  to  set  vp  any  Presse  for  printing,  or  shall  worke 
at  any  such  Presse,  or  Set,  or  Compose  any  Letters  to  bee 
wrought  by  any  such  Presse;  hee,  or  they  so  offending,  shall  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Order  of  this  Court,  bee  set  in  the  Pillorie, 
and  Whipt  through  the  Citie  of  London. 

"  XXV.  For  the  better  discouery  of  printing  in  Corners  with- 
out  licence ;  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners for  the  time  bemg,  or  any  two  licensed  Master  Printers, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  Lord  B.  of  London  for  the  time  being,  shall  haue  power  and 
juithority,  to  take  vnto  them3elues  such  assistance  as  they  shall 
ithink  needful,  and  to  search  what  houses  and  shops  (and  at  what 
time  Ihey  shall  think  fit)  especially  Printing-houses,  and  to  view 
•what  is  in  printing,  and  to  call  for  the  licence  to  see  whether  it  be 
licensed  or  no,  and  if  not,  to  seize  vpon  so  much  as  is  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  seueral  offenders. 

'«  XXVL  That  it  shall  be  lawful  also  for  the  said  Searx:hers,  if 
:irpon  search  they  find  any  booke  or  bookes^  or  part  of  booke  or 
bookes  which  (hey  suspect  to  containe  matter  i^  it  or  them,  con- 
Ijary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  EIngland,  or 
against  the  State  and  Gouvemment,  vpo;i  such  suspititm  to  seize 
upon  such  booke  or  bookes,  or  part  of  booke  or  boodces,  and  to 
^ring  it,  or  them,  to  the  Lord  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  or  th« 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being»  who  shall  take  such 
further  course  therein^  as  to  tlieir  LordshipSi  or  either  «f  ihem 
dial!  seeme  fit.'' 

The  twenty-seventfa  section  appointed  that  there  should  be 
only  four  letter-founders ;  John  Grismand,  Thomas  Wright^ 
Arthur  Nichols,  and  Alexander  Ti field,  who  were  under 
similar  restrictions  with  respect  to  themselves,  their  journey*. 
men,  and  apprentices. 

And  by  the  thirty-second  section  it  was  ordered^  that  no 
port  should  be  open  for  the  importation  of  books,  except 
London,  that  the  books  might  more  readily  ^nd  easily  be 
inspected. 

This  decree  waa  produced  by  lord  keeper  Coventry; 
archbishop  Laud;  and  bishop  Juxon,  lord  treasurer,  atr 
sisted  by  the  jiidgjes,  and  Sir  John  Bankxs,  attorney  ge- 
neral. 

•     N  2  This 
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*  The  i^onseqnence  ot  this  and  other  atrocioas  acts  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  might  easily  be  conceiTed ;  the  press  sent 
forth  additional  libels,  complaining  of  these  encroachments 
on  its  liberty ;  the  community  took  part  with  the  injured ; 
such  an  imposition  of  tyranny,  urged  the  resentment  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  a  tremendous  civil  war,  the  overthrow 
of  government',  and  the  destruction  of  ail  considerations, 
.human  or  divine,  was  the  consequence. 

A  similar  restriction  from  the  same  cause,  took  place 
through  the  means  of  James  II.  and  it  produced  his  abdi- 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  Liberty^  and  die  Licentiousness  of 
the  Press.  The  former  produced  and  protected  the  inge- 
nuity and  labours  of  a  Bowyer,  a  BaskerviHe,  and  other 
celebrated  and  excellent  characters  in  this  profession.  Whilst 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  mischiefs  it  has  disseminated, 
should  be  execrated  by  all  thinking  and  good  men  as  the  com- 
pounder of  intellectual  poison^  as  well  as  the  unguis  in 
herba^  the  snake  in  the  grass,  which  pollutes  the  soil  where 
it  exists,  and  renders  a  fine  science  the  opprobrium,  ritther 
than,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  blessing  to  society. 

His  majesty's  printer,  by  patent,  has  the  sole  printing  of 
(•11  acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations,  Forms  of  Prayer,  a 
•bare  o£  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Law-decrees ;  his  ma- 
jesty's speeches  in  parliament,  and  all  other  documents  of 
government  authority.  The  London  Gazette  is,  by  ap- 
pointment, now  printed  and  published  by  the  king's  printer. 

Gunpowder  Alley  is  famous  for  having  been  the  resi- 
jdence  of  two  characters,  the  one  an  elegant  poet  of  the  se* 
▼enteenth  century  ;  the  other  one  of  tlie  greatest  impostors 
of  bis  time. 

Sir  RiOHARD  Lovelace,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  and  nephew  to  lord 
Lovelace,  was  born  in  1610,  received  his  education  at  the 
•Gbarterhouse ;  and,  in  the  year  1634,  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Glocester  Hall,  Oxford ;  *^  being  then,"  as 
Vf^^oA  observe  '^^iccounted  the  most  anunble  and  beau^ 

tiful 
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tiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate 
modestry  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment,"  &c.     In  1636, 
be  was  created  M,  A.  and  leaving  the  university,  became  m 
courtier ;  where  being  taken  into  favour  by  lord  Goring,  be 
became  a  soldier,  and  was  first  an  ensign,  and  afterwards  a 
captain.     On  the  peace  of  Berwick,  he  returned  to  his  na^ 
live  country,  took  possession  of  his  patrimony  in  Kent,  and 
was  deputed  by  the  county  to  deliver  the  Kentish  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  giving  oflFence,  he  was  or- 
dered into  custody,  and  confined  in  the  Gatehouse,  whence 
he  was  released  on  giving  bail  not  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of 
communication,  without  a  pass  from  the  speaker.     During 
the  time  of  his  confinement  to  London,  he  lived  beyond  the 
income  of  his  estate,  chiefly  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
royal  cause;  and  in  the  year  1646,  he  formed  a  regiment 
for  the  service  of  the  French  king,  of  which  being  colonel, 
he  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.     In    1648,  on  his  return  to 
Blngland,  with  his  brother,    he  was  committed   to  Petre 
House,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  remained  till  after 
the  king^s  death.     He  was  then  set  at  liberty  ;  '^  but  having 
consmned  all  bis  estate,  he  grew  very  melancholy  (which 
at  length   brought  him   into  a  consumption)  became  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity,  went  in 
ragged  cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was  in  his  glory  he  wore 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver),  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and 
dirty  places^    more  befitting   the  worst  of  beggars,    and 
poorest  of  servants.     He  died  in  this  alley,  in  1658,  and 
was  buried  at  tlie  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  church.     He  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces.    The  Scholar^  a  comedy,  acted  at 
Glocester  Hall,  and  Dorset  Gardens ;   and    The  Soldier ^  a 
tragedy  ♦. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Love  Courl,  in  this  avenue, 
might  have  taken  its  name  from  him,  and  been  originally 
Lovelace  Court, 

John  Evans^  the  the  ill-favoured  astrologer,  was  by 
-birth  a  Welshman,  a  master  of  arts,  and  in  sacred  orders ; 

*  Hitted't  Kent,  Baker't  Biographia  Dramatica:  tee  more  in 
GttBcer,  II.  306. 

he 
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iie  had  formerly  had  a  cure  of  souls  in  Staffordshire,  but 
now  -was  come  to  try  his  fortune  at  London,  being  in  a  man- 
ner enforced  to  fly  for  some  offences  very  scandalous,  com- 
mitted by  him  in  those  parts  where  he  bad  lately  lived ;  for 
he  gave  judgment  upon  things  lost,,  the  shame  of  astro- 
logy* **  He  was  the  most  saturnine  person  my  eyes  ever 
beheld,"  says  Lilly,  **  either  before  I  practiced  or  since ; 
of  a  middle  stature,  broad  forehead,  beetle-browed,  thick 
8bouldei*s,  flat  nosed,  full  lips,  down  looked,  black  curl- 
ing stiff  hair,  sp!ay- footed,  to  give  him  his  right,  he  had 
the  most  piercing  judgement,  naturally  upon  a  figure  of 
theft,  and  many  other  questions,  that  I  ever  met  withal; 
yet  fcHT  money  he  would  give  contrary  judgements,  was 
much  addicted  to  debauchery,  and  then  very  abusive  and 
quarrelsome,  seldom  without  a  black  eye,  or  one  mischief 
or  other.  This  is  the  same  Evans  who  made  so  many  anti- 
nondiai  cups,  upon  the  sale  whereof  he  principally  sub- 
sisted;  he  understood  Latin  very  well,  the  Greek  tongue 
not  at  all :  he  had  some  arts  above  and  beyond  astrology, 
for  be  was  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  spirits,  and  had 
many  times  used  the  circular  way  of  invocating,  as  in  th^ 
time  of  our  familiarity  he  told  me."  * 

We 

^  Lilly's  Account  of  hit  Life  and  Timet.  To  see  to  what  a  pitch  of 
credulity  men  were  arrived  during  the  age  of  Fanaticism,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  we  will  recite  from  Lilly  two  anecdotes  respecting  Evans's 
Invocation  of  Spirits : 

^  Two  of  his  actions  I  will  relate,  as  to  me  delivered.  There  was 
in  StaiTordshire  a  young  gentlewoman,  that  had  for  her  preferment  mar- 
ned  an  aged  rich  person,  who  being  desirous  to  purchase  some  lands  for 
his  wife's  maintenance ;  but  this  young  gentlewoman,  his  wife,  was  de> 
sired  to  buy  the  land  in  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  her  very  dear  friend, 
but  for  her  use ;  after  the  aged  man  was  dead,  the  widow  could  by  no 
means  procure  the  deed  of  purchase  from  her  friend  ;  whereupon  she 
applies  herself  to  Evans,  who,  for  a  sum  of  money,  promises  to  have 
her  deed  safely  delivered  into  her  own  hands;  the  sum  was  forty 
pounds.  Evans  applies  himself  to  the  invocation  of  the  angel  Salmon, 
et  the  nature  of  Mars,  reads  his  Litany  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
every  day,  at  select  houri,  wears  his  surplice,  lives  orderly  all  that  time ; 
at  the  fortnight's  end  Salmon  appeared,  and  having  reotivcd  Ittt  com- 

sands 
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We  pass  to  Shoe  Lane,  and  to  the  notice  of  the  residence 
of  true  ingenuity,  in  the  memory  of  James  Cox,  Esq.  one 
of  the  most  eminent  mechanics  of  the  present  reign.  His 
works  in  jewellery  and  clock  work,  surpassed  competition  ; 
his  celebrity  reached  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
greatest  potentates  enjoyed  to  have  their  palaces  graced 
with  Mr.  Cox's  beautiful  workmanship.  The  times,  how- 
ever, were  unpropitious  to  the  ingenious,  Mr.  Cox's  under- 
takings were  too  magnificent  for  his  circumstances.  His 
museum  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  and  he  did  not  long 
survive  the  fame  he  had  so  worthily  established. 

Harp  Alley,  long  noted  for  brokers  and  sign-painters, 
has  been  already  noticed  under  Painter  Stainers'  Hall.  An 
avenue  from    it   to    Fleet  Street,    denominated    Poppin's 

piindt  what  to  do,  in  a  tmaH  time  returns  with  the  very  deed  detiredt 
layt  it  down  gently  upon  the  table,  where  a  white  cloth,  was  spread, 
and  then  being  ditmiited,  vanished.  The  deed  was,  by  the  gentleman 
who  formerly  kept  it,  placed  among  many  other  of  his  evidences,  in  a 
large  wooden  chest,  and  in  a  chamber  at  one  end  of  the  house ;  but 
upon  Salmon's  removing  and  bringing  away  the  deed,  all  that  bay  of 
building  was  quite  blown  down,  and  all  his  own  propcfr  evidencet  torn 
all  to  pieces. 

"  The  second  story  foUowetb.  Some  time  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  then  living  in  the  Mlnories,  was  desired  by  the 
lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  show  them  a  spirit.  He  pro- 
mised so  to  do :  the  time  came,  and  they  were  all  in  the  body  of  the 
circle,  when  lo,  upon  a  sudden,  after  some  time  of  invocation,  Evans 
was  taken  from  out  of  the  room,  and  carried  into  the  field  near  Battersea 
Causeway,  close  to  the  Thames.  Next  morning  a  countryman  going  by 
to  his  labour,  and  spying  a  man  in  black  clothes,  came  unto  him,  and 
awaked  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  there  ;  Evans,  by  this,  un- 
derstood hit  condition,  enquired  where  he  was,  how  far  from  London, 
and  in  what  parish  he  was,  which  when  he  understood,  he  told  the  la- 
bourers he  had  been  late  at  Batterse9  the  night  before,  and  by  chance 
was  left  there  by  hit  friends.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  the  lord  BothweU 
went  home  without  any  harm,  and  came  next  day  to  hear  what  wiiS  be- 
come of  him  i  just  as  they  in  the  afternoon  came  into  the  house,  a  mes- 
•enger  came  from  Evans  to  his  wife  to  come  to  him  at  Battersea.  I  en- 
quired upon  what  account  the  spirit  carried  him  av/ay ;  who  said»  he  had 
aot,  at  the  time  of  invocation,  made  any  sulfumigation,  at  which  tho 
ipirits  itm  ttxed." 

2  CouKT. 
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Court.     This  place   covers  what  was  an  inn,  called  Po* 
pyngat/e^  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Cirencester. 

Fleet  Street,  noi^th  side.  It  appears  from  Fabian,  and 
others,  that  this  was  the  principal  part  of  the  3axon  city. 
His  Chronicle  informs  us,  ^*  that  in  king  Kgelred,  or  Ethel- 
red's  reign,  which  began  in  the  year  981,  or,  as  Stow,  978, 
London  had  more  housing  or  building  from  Ludgate  to- 
wards  Westminster,  and  little  or  none  where  the  chief,  or 
heart  of  the  city  now  is,  except  in  divers  places,  was 
housing  ;  but  the  houses  stood  without  order :  so  that  many 
towns  and  cities,  as  Canterbury,  York,  and  others,  sur-' 
passed  London  in  building  in  those  days,  as  he  saith  he  had 
seen  and  known  by  an  old  book  of  the  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don, named  Doomsday :  but  after  the  Conquest  it  in* 
creased,  and  soon  surpassed  and  excelled  all  other/'  This 
inust  certainly  mean,  after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes;  for  the  wall  and  gates  certainly 
testify  the  situation  of  the  antient  city  from  the  times  of  the 
Romans. 

This  quarter  is  dedicated  to  literature  and  the  sciences. 
Opposite  Water  L^ne,  is  the  house  in  which  dwelt  Mr. 
George  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  and  his  partner, 
the  late  Mr.  Dutton,  names  eminently  distinguished  in  the 
science  of  horology. 

Bolt  Court  is  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  now  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Bensley. 
Here  is  also  the  house  in  which  are  held  the  meetings  of  tl)c 
Medical  Society. 

In  Gough  Square  resided  Hugh  Kelly,  Esq.  the  cele- 
brated dramatist.  This  square,  though  small,  has  many  re< 
spectable  houses. 

Between  Bolt  Court  and  Johnson's  Court,  in  Fleet  Street y 
was  a  shop  formerly  kept  by  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  the  inventor 
of  a  metallic  composition,  which  was  in  such  general  use, 
as  to  go  by  his  name.  It  was  mostly  used  in  buckles,  which 
assumed  the  appearance  of  gold. 

In  Red  Lion  Court,  is  the  printing  office  of  Messrs. 
Nichols,  printers  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

John 
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John  Nichols,  Esq.  was  the  apprentice,  partner,  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  learned  Mr.  Bowj/er ;  and  is  himself  author  of 
seTcral  antiquarian  works,  besides  being  compiler  and  editor 
of  a  laborious  history  of  Leicestershire. 

Crake  Court,  formerly  Two  Crane  CourL    At  the  up- 
per end  of  this  court,  which  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  is  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Royal  So- 
•  ciety ;  but  since  they  left  it,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Corporation. 

''  This  institution  may  justly  be  termed  an  Hospital  of 
out  PatientSj  the  objects  of  it  being  supported  and  relieved 
by  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  allowances  of  money, 
and  with  medical  assistance  and  advice  at  their  own  habita- 
tions ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  desirous  of  returning  to 
their  native  country,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  or  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  with  their  relations  and 
friends,  have  their  passages  by  sea  paid,  and  money  ad- 
vanced to  supply  their  immediate  wants,  whereby  they  have 
not  only  the  benefit  of  an  hospital  and  workhouse,  without 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  attending  them,  but  all  the 
comforts  and  .  consolations  of  their  families  and  friends  re- 
served for  them.     The  charity  is  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary donations  and  subscriptions  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  ladies.     It  is  governed  under  its  last  charter  in  1775, 
by  a  president,  six  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  governors,  and  is  denominated  ^^  The 
Scottish    Hospitalj     of    the    Foundation    of   Charles    the 
Second." 

The  Hall  Room,  is  of  the  Ionic  order.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  bust  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  south  wall,  a  whole  length  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  thus  inscribed :  '*  Maria,  D.  G.  Scotiie  Piissima 
Jtegina  Franci^e  Dotaria  Anno  JEtatis  Regnique  36; 
Anglic^  captavit.  10.  S.  H.  1578."  This  painting  is  most 
beautifully  executed.  The  face  is  exqubite,  and  the  fea- 
tures delicate  and  finely  proportioned  *• 

The 

*  Wlien  Mary,  in  the  full  bloom  of  he»  beauty,  wat  walking  in  a 

pnocetfion  at  Paris,  a  woman  forced  her  way  through  the  croud  to  touch 

Vol.  IV.    No.»l.  O  her. 
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The  DUKE  OF  QOEEMSBERRY. 

.  Tbe  EARL  OF  Lauderdale. 

Tlie  EAUL  OF  Bedford  ;  presented  by  James  KyDneif* 
Es(].  first  master  in  1674. 
Sir  John  Avton. 

Mr.  James  Kynneir,  above  mentioned. 
In  the  centre  of  tbe  hall  is  a  painting  of  tbe  ScotlMi 


jwalia. 
Tlie  j 


I  great  Fire  of  London  ceased  at  an'  antient  liooi 
above  Fetter  Lane. 

Near  tbis  is  tbe  parish  church  of 

St.  DUNSTAN  IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  first  account  of  this  church  occurs  in  1237,  when 
it  was  given  by  Richard  de  Barking,  abbot,  and  the  con> 
vent  of  Westminster,  to  Henry  III.  who  upon  his  founding 
^bbuse  lor  convened  Jews  in  New  Street,  sincecalled  the 
Rolls,  assigned  this  church,  wiih  its  fruits  and  profits,  In 
I.J17,  tonurds  the  maintenance  of  his  establishment.  The 
riglit  oi  the  advowaon,  however,  continued  in  the  crown, 
till  die  year  1361.  But  being  afterwards  given  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Alnwick,  in  Northumbertaad,  that  frater- 


Upon  being  aiked  "  what  ihc  mnnt  by  het  bold  ti 
,  ■<  It  wa*  only  to  tatUfj  ticiHlf  whttber  to^aagdic  a 
.  md  blood."— Gr<«v<r. 
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nity  became  so  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish 
warsy  that  thoy  were  compelled  to  appl}'^  for  a  licence  to 
unite  this  rectory  to  their  monastery,  and  one  of  their  fra- 
ternity to  supply  the  cure,  removeable  at  their  pleasure ;  so 
that  there  was  no  regular  rector,  nor  vicar,  for  seventy 
years;  till,  in  1437,  a  perpetual  vicar  was  instituted. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  living  was  granted 
to  lord  Dudley,  then  to  Sir  Richard  SackviJl,  &c.  It  is 
now  in  private  hands. 

The  present  fabric  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  old.  It  appears  that  Thomas  Duke,  founded 
St.  Catharine's  chapel,  in  1421,  and  was  buried  here. 
Having  escaped  the  great  fire,  it  was  repaired  in  the  year 
3701.  A  handsome  square  roof  being  built  instead  of  the 
old  one,  which  was  arched ;  the  windows,  &c.  added,  which 
was  paid  by  an  assessment  on  the  parish,  according  to  the 
poor's  rate,  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1500/.  A  late  re- 
pair has  cost  the  parish  1800/, 

The  church  is  buik  of  brick  and  stone,  covered  with  a 
handsome  finishing  on  the  outside  the  walls ;  and  is  mostly 
now  of  the  Tuscan  order,  though  some  part  is  of  the  mo- 
dem Gothic. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  within  a  nich  and  pedi- 
ment at  the  south-west  end,  over  the  clock,  are  two  figures 
of  savages  or  wild  men,  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  na- 
tural colour,  as  big  as  the  life,  standing  erect,  with  each  a 
knotty  club  in  his  hand,  with  which  they  alternately  strike 
the  quarters,  not  only  their  arms,  but  even  their  heads, 
moving  at  every  blow.  They  are  so  placed,  as  to  be  vi- 
sible to  such  as  pass  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  whence 
they  are  more  admired  by  many  of  the  gaping  populace, 
than  the  most  elegant  preacher  from  the  pulpit  within  the 
building.     These  figures  were  set  up  in  the  year  1671. 

In  October  1766,  an  elegant  statue  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  placed  •ver  the  east  end  of  the  church,  uith  thefoU 
lowing  inscription :  "  This  statue  of  queen  Elizabeth  for^ 
merly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Ludgate.  That  gate  being 
taken  down  in  1760  to  open  the  streets,  it  ivas  given  by  the 
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City  to  Sir  Francis  Gosling,  knight,  and  alderman  of  tbi» 
ward,  who  caused  it  to  be  placed  here.** 

The  roof  or  cieling  of  the  interior  is  adorned  with  a 
spacious  quadrangle  of  deep  mouldings,  crocket  work,  an 
elipsis,  roses,  &c.  of  fret  work ;  and  above  the  pillars 
which  support  the  roof,  there  is  an  entablament  of  painted 
wainscot  extending  round  the  church ;  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south  sides,  are  galleries  of  wainscot ;  the  pulpit  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  wood ;  and  the  church  is  well  pewed  with 
oak.    In  the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ. 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, adorned  with  painted  cherubims,  over  which  is  a  cor* 
nice,  and  in  the  jniddle  a  globe  between  two  Bibles,  de- 
noting  the  wonderful  spreading  of  the  pure  Gospel  over  the 
world  ;  the  whole  is  fenced  in  with  a  rail  and  banister,  and 
the  space  paved  with  marble.  In  theeast  window  is  a  figure 
of  5V.  Matthias y  in  stained  glass. 

The  vestry  room  is  ornamented  with  a  very  fine  portrait 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  painted  glass. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow :  length 
ninety  feet,  breadth  (at  the  west  end)  sixty,  height  thirty- 
six,  and  the  altitude  of  the  tower,  which  contains  eight 
musical  bells,  and  turret,  about  one  hundred  feet. 

Principal  benefactions,  as  follow  : 

Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  time  out  of  mind,  2l.  ISs.  4d. 
Mr.  John  Knap,  three  quarters  of  charcoal.  Mr.  John  Fisher,  5l. 
Mr.  John  Bowes,  2l.  12s.  Mr.  John  Wells,  scrivener,  2l.  Lady 
I^>ggii^g^on>  31*  1 3s.  4d.  Mr.  Elsing,  one  load  of  charcoal.  Mr. 
Walter  Meredith,  21.  Mr.  William  Crouch,  201.  and  also  lOl. 
and  10$.  per  annum  for  a  sermon,  and  40s.  for  a  dinner  for  the  com- 
mon councilmen,  churchwardens*  and  twelve  others  yearly.  Mr. 
John  Baker,  for  a  sermon  and  bread,  41.  lOs.  Sir  Matthew  Cary, 
to  the  poor,  61.  1 3s.  4d.  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  20l. ;  also  to  the 
poor>  and  for  a  sermon,  2l.  10s.  Mr.  William  Ward,  1401.  in 
bread,  31.  1 8s. ;  also  in  charcoal,  sixty  sacks  per  annum,  3l. ;  also 
to  the  vestry,  &c.  for  a  dinner,  ll.  lOs.  Mr.  Robert  Jenkinson, 
61.  10s.  Mr.  William  Weddell,  lOOl.  Mr.  Henry  i<\dams,  lOOOl. 
Mr.  Otho  Mauduit,  2U  Mr.  Nicholas  Hare,  2001.  Mr.  Thoipas 
White,  for  a  sermon  every  Thursday,  from  the  first  in  Michaelmas 
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Term,  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  181.  Also  to  three  men  and 
three  women,  each  6l.  and  to  the  poor  and  Christ's  Hospital,  40<, 
Mr,  John  Wainbright»  4!.  per  annum  for  twenty-eight  years.  Mr, 
Thomas  Johnson,  for  coaU  ior  this  and  St.  Bride's  pari<;hes,  each  4i.' 
Edward  Lattimer,  Esq.  in  bread  to  the  poor,  5l.  4^.  Mrs.  Ca* 
thariue  Tirrill,  for  a  sermon,  and  to  the  poor  in  bread,  6l.  Mr. 
Edward  Tirrill,  her  son,  to  the  poor  in  bread,  21.  I2u  Mr.  Peter 
Blake,  to  the  poor  of  And  over,  St,  DunstanN,  and  Luggershal,  6l. 
Mrs.  Parthenia  Lowman,  to  the  poor,  and  for  a  sermon,  lOOl. 
Mr.  Moorcrofls,  of  Clifford's  Inn.  50l.  Mr.  John  Brown,  to  th« 
poor  of  this  parish,  lOl.  And  to  tiie  poor  of  this.  White  Fryars, 
and  .Crtpplegate  parish,  4001.  Mr.  John  Jjand,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  genf.  by  this  will  dated  26  April  I697» 
gave  to  six  of  the  most  indigent  freemen  of  the  age  of  sixty,,  or 
upwards,  inhabiting  in  this  parish,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  each  lOL 
per  annum.  The  same  worthy  benefactor  also  gave  by  hi^  said 
will,  out  of  the  house  next  Sir  Francis  Child's^  being  the  sign  of 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  to  three  poor  widows  of  freemen,  30l.  He  also 
farther  devised  by  his  said  willi  to  put  out  apprentice  three  poor 
children  of  freemen,  the  remaining  rent  of  the  last  said  house,  SOl. 
Item,  he  gave  by  his  said  will  fifly  pounds  to  put  out  five  poor 
boys  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  apprentice,  to  be  paid  within 
foarteen  days  afler  his  funeral.  And  appointed  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  to  be  his  trustees,  to  see  the 
same  performed. 

Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow  : 

Richardus  Nordon,  Civis  Sz  Scissor,  ac  quondam  Vicecomet 
Londini.  Ob.  2S  Mar.  1 460. 

Gulielmus  Chapman  nuper  Civis  &  Scissor,  ac  Vicecomes  Civit. 
London.  Ob.  primo  die  mensis  Julii  1446. 

Hie  jacet  Rogerus  Horton,  quondam  unus  Justiciariorum  de 
Banco  Dom.  Regis.  Qui  Obiit  ult.  die  Ap.  1423. 

On  a  fair  monument  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  was 
this  inscription : 

Here  under  lyeth  the  Body  of  Thomas  Powlc,  Esq;  Clerk  of 

the  Crown^  and  one  of  the  Six   Clerks  of  the   High   Court  of 

Chancery,   Controller  of  the  Hamper,    Clerk  of  the  Forest  of 

Waltham,  and  High  Steward  to  (he  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  all 

her  Mannors  within  the  County  of  Essex.     He  died  in  the  88th 

Year  of  his  Age  26  June,  Anpo  \60U 
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Here  lyes  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  Kt.  for  the  Body  to  R.  Henry 
Eighth,  he  deceased  28  April,  \5SS. 

Here  was  also  buried  Will.  Crouch,  Citizen  and  Mercer  of 
London,  and  one  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  City,  who  gave 
by  his  Will  lOt.  a  Year  for  a  Sermon  on  his  Funeral  day^  and  40si 
YeMfly  -for  a  Dinner  on  that  day,  for  the  .Common  Council,  (he 
Church  Wardens,  and  12  Freemen  of  this  Parish  at  the  Eieclion 
of  hit  Executors.  And  he  also  gave  lOl.  a  Year  for  ever,  to  be 
distributed  yearly  among  $6  poor  People  of  honest  Life  dwelling 
in  this  parish.  He  was  buried  near  to  this  Monument,  16th  of 
April,  1606. 

Here  also  lyeth  Laurence  Dalton,  Es*q;  late  Norroy  King  at 
Arms  DeceasM,  1561.. 

Monuments.  On  the  north  side  the  chancel,  is  a  band* 
some  black  and  white  inarble  monument  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  an  inscription :  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Hut- 
ton,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who 
died  on  the  16th  of  February  1638,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Over  the  vestry  door  a  white  marble  monument,  with 
this  inscription : 

In  Memory  of  the  Honourable  and  Virtuous  Margaret 
Talbot,  Widow,  who  di^d  3 1  st  of  March,  1620. — 

By  this  small  Statue  Reader  is  but  shewn 

That  she  was  bury'd  here,  but  hadst  thou  known 

The  Piety  and  Virtues  of  her  Mind, 

Tliou  wouIJst  have  said,  Why  was  she  not  Enshrin*d  ? 

Both  Vere's  and  Windsor's  best  Blood  fill'd  her  Veins, 

She  matcht  wuh  Talbot,  yet  their  noble  Strains 

Were  far  below  her  Vertue,  in  whose  Breast 

God  had  infus'd  his  Grace  above  the  rest 

Of  all  her  sex,  whose  sacred  course  of  Life, 

Both  in  the  ^tate  of  Widow,  Maid  and  Wife  ! 

(For  each  she  had  been,  the  her  latter  days 

Chast  Widow-hood  crownM,  to  her  immortal  praise) 

Was  so  immaculate,  she  deserves  to  be 

The  Crystal  Mirror  to  Posterity  ; 

More  Honour  hast  thou  by  her  burial  here 

Dunstan,  tlian  to  thee  chanc'd  this  many  a  Year. 

Earth 
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Earth  (Vom  ber  Coffin  heave  thy  ponderous  Stones, 
And  for  thy  sacred'st  Relict  keep  her  Bones : 
Since  spight  of  Envy  't  cannol  be  denjr'd. 
Saint-like  she  liv'd,  and  like  a  Saint  she  dy'd. 

A  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  : 

"  Saoredto  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Hoake^  knight,  who 
died  January  6,  1718»  aged  seventy  years.  And  of  his  relict. 
Dame  Susannah  Hoare,  who  died  September  24,  1720,  aged 
sixty-seven.  Both  exemplary  in  their  piety  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  their  singular  care  and  educa- 
tion of  a  numerous  issue  (they  had  eleven  sons  and  six  daughters), 
three  only  of  which  are  now  surviving. 

"  He  ivas  eminent  for  his  fidelity,  humanity,  diligenccy  and 
circumspection*  strict  justice,  and  charity,  in  the  several  trusts  and 
offices  of  lord  mayor,  alderman,  and  sheriff  of  Londony  of  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  this  city,  and  of  president  of  Christ's  Hos- 
|Rtftl  and  the  London  workhouse.  This  monument  was  gratefully 
erected  by  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.  their  son  and  sole  executor,  1723." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ,  near  the  vestry  door,  a 
pretty  white  marble  monument  of  the  Composite  order, 
adorned  with  laurel  branches,  cartouch,  pediment,  urn,  and 
along  Latin  inscription:  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Otho 
Fab^r  Solms,  LL.D.  surgeon  general  to  tiie  emperor,  af- 
terwards physician  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
and  lastly  to  Charles  IL     He  died  in  1684. 

A  black  and  white  marbte  monument  of  the  Corinthian 

order,  with  the  carved  image  of  a  woman  in  a  kneeling 

posture;  and  likewise  three  children,  all  in  sable  habit; 

this  inscription : 

Mors  mUd  Lucrum. 

Near  to  this  place  tyeth  buried  the  Body  of  Elizabetk 
NoKTH,  Wife  of  Roger  North,  Esq.  and  one  of  the  Daughters 
and  Coheirs  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight,  of  Great  Finborow  iu 
Suffolk.    6be  died  in  16(2,  aged  twenty-two. 

Oq  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  east  end, 
on  an  dipdoal  mouUed  stone,  much  decayed  by  being  so 
ileor  the  aarth  of  the  ohurcli-yard : 

Near  the  Foot  of  this  -Pillar,  under  a  Tomb-stone,  with  these 
Arsify  lym  the  Body  <tf'M'AaT  Colclovgh,  the  most  deservedly 
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beloved  aud  lamented  Wife  of  Adam  Coiclough.  This  is  only  jn# 
tended  to  tell  who  she  was ;  for  her  Virtues  ought  rather  to  be  imi- 
tated every  where,  than  recited  here.  She  was  Daughter  to  Col. 
Blagge,  Governor  of  Yarmouth  and  Languard  Fort»  Captain  of 
the  Yeomen  of  Guards^  and  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty 
that  now  is.  Her  Mother  was  Daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Norths  and 
of  his  Wife,  mentioned  in  the  Monument  at  the  head  of  this  aisle. 

At  the  cast  end,  near  that  above,  by  the  altar-piece,  a 
small  mouumciit,  engraved  in  brass: 

Anno  Domini  1536. 
Hie  jacet  humatus  Willibl.  Portman,  Mil«8,  Serviens  in* 
clitissimse  Principis  H.  8.  ad  L«gem,  &  illo  tempore  unus  Justic. 
tuorum  ad  Placitum,  coram  ipso  Rege  tenend.  acpostea  temp, 
illuittris  Principum  Phil.  &  Marie,  Regis  &  Reginse  Angliae  Ca- 
pitally Justiciarius  hujus  Regtii  Angliae.  Eoque  officio  summa 
aequitate  ita  perfunctus  erat,  ut  in  Deum  in  primis  sanctua  &  pius ; 
in  Patriam  ac  Principom  Hdus  &  morigerus;  in  omnes  deniquo 
semper  equabil.  fait  &  perseveravit.  Ab  hac  autem  luce  in 
Coelestem  praciorum  ccetum,  5  die  F^bruar.  Anno  Regni  praefat. 
Regis  &  Reginae  3  &  4  emigravit. 

Near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  church,  a  small  monu- 
ment, with  this  inscription : 

Hie  requiescunt  Ossa  Roberti  Houghton,  Militis,  univs 
Justiciariorum  Dom*  Jacob!  nuper  Regis,  ad  Placita  coram  Dom. 
Rege  tenenda  Asig.  Qui  natus  est  apud  Gunthorpe  in  Com. 
Nortblcioe  3  die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini  1548*  &  ex  hac  vita  mi- 
gravit  infra  hanc  Parochiam  sexto  die  Februarii,  A.  D.  162^.  Ex 
Maria  Uxore  Filia  Roberti  Rychers  de  Woortham  in  Comitatu 
Cantix,  Arniigeri,tres  suscepit  Filios,  totidemque  FHias.  £x  quibus 
(Roberto  &  Susanna  in  vita  ejus  extinctis)  Franciscus,  Johannes, 
£lizabetha&  Mariai^  tempore  mortis  suae.  De  favore  fuere  su- 
perstitex. 

A  handsome  white  marble  monument  on  the  south  side,  and 
near  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  church,  this  inscription  : 

lu  the  middle  aisle  of  this  Church,  near  the  Chancel,  are  in* 
terred  the  Bodies  of  Edward  Marshal,  Esq;  formerly  Master 
Mason  of  England,  together  with  Ana  his  Wife,  by  whom  be 
had  9  Sons  apd  b  Daughters,  whereof  Joshua  the  eldest  only  sur- 
vived him.    He  was  loyal  to  his  Kings  useful  in  his  Parish,  dia* 
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ritable  to  the  Poor  wbilit  he  was  livings  and  left  several  Memo- 
rials of  it  at  hitt  Death,  and  departed  this  life  the  10th  of  Dec. 
16^5.  Aged  77  Years. 

Near  him  lyeth  the  Body  of  his  Son  Joshua  Marshal,  Esq; 
late  Master  Mason  to  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  walked  in 
the  Steps  of  his  Father,  and  succeeded  him  not  only  in  his  Office, 
bat  Virtues.  Whereas  his  Father,  in  his  Life-time,  did  give  lOl. 
per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a  House  in  Fetter  lane  during  the  Term 
of  a  Lea^e,  for  the  daily  reading  of  Divine  Morning-service  in 
this  Church;  he  hath  perpetuated  it  for  ever.  He  was  twice 
Master  of  his  Company,  and  bequeathed  unto  them  above  2001. 
to  the  end  that  by  them  lOl.  per  annum  should  be  for  ever  ditiri* 
buted  to  their  poor  Widows,  and  he  gave  several  other  cha- 
ritable bequests. 

On  the  same  side,  over  the  door  to  Fleet  Street^  a  large 
si^rcophagasy  and  a  boy  holding  a  medallion  of  the  deceased 
in  his  official  robes;  thus  inscribed: 

"  To  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Hoarb,  knight.  Alderman, 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  in  the  memorable  year  1745.  In 
which  alarming  crt<<is  he  discharged  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him 
with  honour  and  integrity,  to  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  Oc» 
tober  12,  1754,  and  lies,  in  the  same  vault  of  this  church»  to* 
gether  with  the  remains  of  his  first  and  second  wives ;  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  James  Tully,  Esq.  of  Charterhouse  Square ;  and  Eli* 
sabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Rust»  Esq.  of  Crutched  Friars ; 
by  each  of  whom  he  left  one  son,  now  livings  to  pay  this  last  tri« 
bute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  an  affectionate  parent.'' 

A  small  white  marble  monument,  adorned  with  a  cherub, 
caitouch,  pediment,  two  babes  weeping ;  this  inscription : 

Near  this  place  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Henry  Jones,  late  of 
this  Parbh,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Clockmaker,  Son  of  WiU 
liara  Jones,  heretofore  Vicar  of  Boulder,  in  the  County  of  South- 
ampton. 

He  was  industrious^  honest,  and  charitable,  five  poor  Widows, 
having  annually  the  Benefit  thereof  for  ever.  He  died  the  26th 
of  November  1695,  aged  j63  years. 

In  this  church  were  also  buried  Ralph  Baines,  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  litcbfield ;  and  Owen  Oglethorpe,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  crowned  queen  Elizabeth. 
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Ministers  of  emike^ce.  Thomas  Whtte,  D.  D.  1 575r, 
an  eminent  preacher;  founder  of  SionCoHege,  the  Moral • 
Philosophy  Lecture  at  Oxford ,  and  an  almshouse  in  Temple 
parish,  Bristol,  where  he  was  born. 

John  Donne,  the  excellent  dean  of  St.  PauPs. 

James  Marsh,  D.  D.  chancellor  of  Chichester^  w^s  se> 
questered  during  the  Civil  wars,  and  died  at  Oxford  1647. 

WiLUAM  Bates^  S.T.P.  '*  was  a  man  of  good  and 
ftimable  character ;  much  a  scholar^  muoh  a  gentleman,  and 
ookss  a  Christian.  His  moderation  and  s»weetnes8  of  tem- 
per, were  known  to  all  that  conversed  with  him ;  among 
mfaom  were  eminent  and  pioua  men  of  various  persuasions*. 
Archbishop  Tilloison's  friendship  for  him  began  early ;  and 
aa  his  merit  was  invariably  the  same,  it  continued  without 
interruption,  to  the  «nd  of  that  prelate's  life.  Dr.  Bates's 
abilities  qualified  him  for  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church; 
and  it 'is  certain  that  great  ofiers  were  made  him,  but  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  conform.  He  is  esteemed! 
tbe  politest  writer  of  his  age  among  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  silenced  for  jior^ conformity  in  1.662,  and  died 
ia  1699."* 

Adjoining  the  church  and  oharity  school'  is  Clifford's 
Ink.  k^as  the  antient  reaidenoe  of  the  honourable  family  of 
GItfibrd,  whence  the  earb  fut  Cumberland  descended ;  Ro- 
bert de  CKflord  having  tbe  inheritance  by  grant  from  king. 
Edward  the  Second,  anno  1309,  to  hdid  by  the  service  of 
one  penny  paid  into  the  Excliequer  at  Michaelmas.  It  came 
to  the  king  for  certain  debts  due  to  h\va^  finnn  one  Malcolme 
de  Harloy,  escheator  to  KdwEard  the  Fiist,  on  this  side  the 
Tfont..  The  vnidow  of  Robert  de-Glifibrd  demised  it,  anno 
IS37,  .io  students  in  thecommon  laiwfbr  Che  rant  of  10/.  and 
afterward  -by  a  grant  to  Nicholas  Suiyard^,  Esq.  principal, 
and  others  seniors,  disposed  of  the  premises,  &c.  of  Clif* 
feMt*s  tmi,  in  consideration  of  •600/.  i^  4/.  per  annum ;  and 
itimth  continued  ever  since  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  This 
society  are  governed  by  a  principal  and  twelve  rulers ;  the 
geiitie«ien  mtem  oonraiims  a  fortn^t  in  every  Term,  and 

f-Orao^* 
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those  that  are  not  pay  about  4^.  per  week,  but.  not  aiwtays 
certain.  Tbey  seU  their  chambers  for  one  life,  and  ham 
niootiiig8% 

The  ball  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic  stile,  and  is  a 
plain  ^  unadorned  stincture,  except  some  armorial  bearings 
in  the  windows. 

It  was  here  that  judge  Hale,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and 
other  judges,  sat  to  determine  causes  between  claimants, 
after  the  great  fire  in  1666. 

Clifford's  Inn  has  three  courts,  and  a  pleasant  garden  • 
whence  a  gateway  leads  to  Fsttsr  Lane. 

In  this  part  c^  the  lane  lived  Prais«.God  BarMons, 
^*  who,  by  occupation  a  lea|:her-seller,  was  one  of  the  most 
active,  if  not  the  most  able  members  of  the  parliament  as- 
sembled in   1653  by  Cromwell,  called  Burebone*s  Parlia^ 
ment.    When  general  Mbnck  came  to  London  with  a  view 
of  restoring  the  king,  and  was  intent  upon  the  re-admission 
of  the  secluded  members,  this  man  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  rabble  of  ftmatics,  which  was  alarming  ^ven  to 
that  intrepid  general.     A  petition  was  presented  by  their 
leader  to  the  parliament,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  king  and 
royal  family.     Monck,  who  knew  the  popularity  of  Bare* 
bone,. was  obliged  to  make  agenc^ral  muster  of  his  army, 
and  vnote  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  exposto- 
lated  with  them  for  giving  too  much  countenance  to  that  fu- 
rious zealot  and  his  adherents."  ^ 

In  Flower-de-luce  Court,  during  the  year  1767,  was  per- 
petrated a  deliberate  and  horrid  murder  by  £lzzaieth 
Brownriggy  against  a  Foundling  apprentice,  named  Mary 
diSbrd;  for  which  she  waaexecuted  at  Tyburn. 

Fetter  Lane  contains  three  places  of  worship  of  different 
persuasions ;  a  meeting  house  for  Independents ;  another  for 
Anabaptists ;  and  the  chapel  of  the  United  Brethren,  or 

Granger.  Mr*  Malcolm  informt  us  that  the  house  of  l^arebone,  of 
ivhtch'he  was  an  inhabitant  twenty-five  years,  was  rented  by  him  at  40L 
per  annum  (except  during  the  war) ;  and  his  tithes  were  thirteen  shil- 
liagi  and  eight-pence.    Lmd*  Rediviv.  III.  453, 
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Moravians*.  This  was  the  meeting  bouse  of  the  eminent 
Thomas  Bradbury,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne,  &c. 
and  was  demolished  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Bradbury  escaped 
with  great  difficulty. 

It  appears  by  the  parish  register  of  St.  Bride^s,  that  only 
sixteen  houses  were  standing  in  the  broad  place  by  New 

*  "  The  Moravians  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  under  Nicholas 
Lewis,   count  of  Zinzendorf.   a  German  jDobleman,   who  died  1760. 
They  were  also  called  Hernhuters,  from  Hemhuth,  the  name  of  the 
village  where  they  were  first  settled.     The  followers  of  count  Zinzen- 
dorf are  called  Moravians,  because  the  first  converts  to  his  system  were 
some  Moravian  families.    The  society  themselves  however  assert,  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  old  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethren,  who 
existed  as  a  distinct  sect  sixty  years  pri^r  to  the  reformation.    They  also 
ttile  themselves  Unitas  Fratrum^  or  the  United  Brethren ;  and,  in  ge« 
neral,  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Augiburgh  confession  of  faith.    When 
the  first  reformers  were  assembled  at  Augsburgh  in  Germany,  the  Pro- 
testant princes  employed  Melancthon,  a  divine  of  great  learning  and 
moderation,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressive  in  terms 
as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  regard  for  truth  would 
permit.    And  this  creed,  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  ia 
called  the  *'  Confession  of  Augsburgh.'*     It  is  not  ea«y  to  unravel  the 
leading  tenefs  of  the  Moravians.    Opinions  and  practices  have  been  at- 
tributed to  them  of  an  exceptionable  nature,  which  the  more  sensible  of 
them  totally  disavow.    They  direct  their  worship  to  Jesus  Christ ;  are 
much  attached  to  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  musie  in  their  religious 
services;  and  discover  a  great  predilection  for  forming  themselves  into 
classes,  according  to  sex^  age,  and  character.    Their  founder  not  only 
discovered  his  zeal  in  travelling  in  person  over  Europe,  but  has  taken 
special  care  to  send  missionaries  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known 
world.    They  revive  their  devotion  by  celebrating  agapx,  or  love  feasts, 
and  the  casting  of  lots  is  used  amongst  them  to  know  the  will  of  the 
Lord.    The  sole  right  of  contracting  marriage  lies  with  the  elders.    In 
Mr.  La  Trobe's  edition  of  Spangenburgh's  exposition  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, their  principles  are  detailed  to  a  considerable  length.    There  is  a 
large  community  of  them  at  a  village  near  Leeds,  which  excites  the  cu- 
riosty  of  the  traveller;  and  they  have  places  of  wonhip  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.    Mr.  Rimius  published  his  candid  narraiivc  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  bishop  Lavington  (who  wrote  also  against  the  Methodists)  re- 
plied, in  1735,  in  his  Moravians,  compared  and  detected.     Mr.  Weld, 
in  his  Travels  through  the  United  States,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a 
Settlement  of  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  ho»ourable  to  their  virtue  and 
yicty»"' — Evans'' s  Sketch  9f  Religms  Of'nicn^^ 
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Street,  after  the  fire  in  1666.  Of  these  there  remains  one  in 
NcjiWs  Courts  and  another  adjoining  in  Neif  Street  Square; 
constructed  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are  also  in  Fetter  Lane,  towards  Holbom, 
ether  houses  of  the  same  ac:e  and  construction. 

The  Ploughj  a  messuage  and  tenement  in  Fetter  Lane, 
with  a  garden,  barn,  and  other  bouses,  offices,  &c.  were 
given  to  support  a  guild  or  fraternity  of  4$*/.  Sithcy  or 
Qsyth,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew.  This  coming 
to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  by  virhie  of  the 
act  for  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  that  monarch  granted  it 
to  Thomas  Bartletj  the  king^s  printer,  and  Richard  Mody. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Plough  Court. 

This  was  antiently  a  resort  for  idle  and  disorderly  per- 
sons, called  Fewterersj  "  as  in  a  way,"  says  Stow,  '*  lead- 
ing to  gardens.  But  the  same  is  now  of  later  years,  on  both 
sides,  built  through  with  many  fair  houses.** 

Barnard's  Inn,  is  called  in  tlic  record  the  second  inn  of 
Chancery ;  and  was  originally  denominated  Mackworth^s 
Inn,  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  John  Mackworth, 
dean  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Thomas  At* 
kins,  one  of  his  cxecutoA,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  tho 
same  reign,  gave  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  to  find  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  Di- 
vine service  in  the  chapel  of  St'  George,  within  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Lincoln,  where  the  body  of  dean  Mack- 
worth  was  buried.  Having  been  leased,  however,  by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Lionel  Barnard,  his  name  has  been  substituted 
instead  of  the  former. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  notice  in  the  Ilall^ 
except  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  judge  Holt,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  principals  of  this  inn. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  VI.  a  tumult  between  the 
gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  Cliancery,  and  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  arose  in  Fleet  Street,  in  which  much  mis- 
chief was  done.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  principals 
of  Clifford's  Inn,    Fnrnivars  Inn,   and  Barnard's  Inn,  were 

sent  prisoners  to  Hertford  Castle. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  this  inn,.  iB'  Holborn^,  are  the  exienaiye  pre* 
niaes  of  Memrs.  Langdale,  distillers* 

Djfer^s  Buildings  were  so  called  from  Sir  John  Dyer^bart. 
whose  bouse  oqcupied  the  site. 

Castle  Yard^  now  Castle  Street^  in  161 9»  was  tbe  re* 
aideace  of  Thomas  Howard,,  earl  of  Arundel.  This 
nobleman  acquired  in  Italy  an  elegant  taste  for  painting  and 
architecture;  aud  above  all  for  antient  statues.  He  em^* 
ployed  collectors  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  sent  even 
into  Greece^  whenee  he  received  several  valuable  frag<. 
meots  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  o£  his  countrymen 
that  introduced  nuiformity  of  buildings .  and  i&  esteemed  the 
lather  of  virti^  in  England,  He  died  in  Italy,.  September 
14s  1646. 

Staple  Ikn,  was  so  called  firom  being  fonnerly  a  hall 
where  wool.mercIiants  used  to  meet^  wool  being  one  of  the 
four  staple  commodities  according  to  statutes. 

Itiqipears  to  have  been  an  inn  of  Chancery  iinno  1415, 
and  was  held  by  lease,  and  the  inheritance  granted  by  John 
Knighton,  and  Alice  his  wife,  to  the  antients  of  Gray^s 
Inn,  about  twenty  Henry  VIII.  by  tbe  name  of  all  that  mes« 
suage  or  inn  of  Chancery  commonly  called  Staple  Inn,  &c. 

It  is  governed  by  one  principal  and*  eleven  antients* 
Those  of  this  house  are  one  week  in  commons  every  Term, 
but  there  are  usually  fifty  for  a  fortnight*  Here  are  no 
mootings,.and  the  chambers  are  commonly  sold,  for  one  life. 
The  ball  is  a  small,  but  handsome  building,,  something  in 
the  stile  of  the  Temple;  and,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
inn,  in  Holborn,  of  the  stile  of  architecture  prevailing  in 
the  rdgns  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  L 

It  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Charles  II.  queen  Anne^ 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  Cowper,  and  lord 
Camden. 

This  inn  consists  of  two  courts  kept  very  clean,  and  a 
small,  but  pleasant  garden. 

.  We  now  approach  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  belong* 
ing  to  London,  which  is  a  projection  of  dirty,  unsightly 
buildings,  denominated  Middle  Row.     Were  it  not  for 
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this,  and  twro  other  equally  obnoxious  obstructions,  Holbom 
would  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  spacious  streets  in 
the  city  and  liberties ;  but  at  present  the  projections  com- 
plained of  for  many  years,  arc  as  dangerous  in  case  of  fire, 
as  tbey  are  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  Their  removal  would  be 
a  common  benefit. 

Mr.  Gwynn,  in  his  **  London  and  Westminster  Im- 
proved,'' sanctions  the  opinion  we  have  given,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "  It  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the  observer  U> 
Clerkenwcll  Green  to  ascend  Mutton  Lane,  and  proceed  to 
^  Baldwin's  Gardens,  a  desolated  spot,  through  the  ruins  of 
which,  if  he  escapes  without  hurt,  he  may  reach  Gray'*s 
Inn  Lane,  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  this  metropolis, 
which  is  despicable  beyond  conception:  from  ihence  he 
may  hobble  into  Holbom,  where  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  view  is  Middle  Row,  a  nuisance  universalljr 
detested,  and  for  that  reason,  and  the  narrow  eonsideratioit 
of  private  property,  sufiTered  to  remain  a  public  disgrace  to 
the  finest  street  in  London." 

Having  escaped  through  the  narrow  passage  of  Middle 
Row,  the  King*s  Head  Tavern ^  arrests  the  attention.  Oa 
this  spot  stood  Southampton  House,  the  mansion  of  th& 
Wriothesley*s,  earis  of  Southampton,  the  chapel  of  which 
is  still  remaining. 

Let  us  stop  and  contemplate  thi?;  former  residence  of 
great  and  virtuous  men!—**  Thomas. Wriothesley,  the 
last  earl  of  Southampton,  like  another  Sully,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  after  tlie  ravage  and  confusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  the  capacity  and  application  of  that 
able  minister,  undertook  to  reduce  the  public  accounts  to 
regularity  and  order;  and  happily  succeeded  in  that  great 
attempt.  But  Charles  IL  who  had  not  the  least  ceconom}'' 
himself,  was  too  apt  to  overlook  that  virtue  in  others ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  was  inclined  to  pull  down  much  faster  than 
his  treasurer  could  build  up.  This  excellent  person,  who 
was  loyal,  and  yet  a  patriot,  died  too  soon  for  the  good  of 
his  coantry.  He  wasra  man  of  a  quick  and  lively  concep- 
^Mij  pimipt  docution,  and  invincible  integrity*    He  was 
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of  an  amiable  and  exemplary  character  in  domestic  life ; 
mnd  to  say  all  in  one  word,  ^Ta^  in  his  great  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer,  what  his  friend  the  carl  of  Clarendon^  was 
in  the  high  court  of  chancery.**  He  died  in  1667,  barely 
in  possession  of  the  white  rod,  "  which  his  profligate  ene- 
mies/' says  Pennant,  "  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
wresting  out  of  his  dying  hands.'' 

His  daughter  was  the  amiable  consort  of  the  equally  vir- 
tuous  William  lord  Russell,  who  lived  in  this  house 
many  years.  Her  virtues  underwent  a  fiery  trial,  and  came 
out  of  the  test,  if  possible,  more  pure.  Her  last  inter- 
views with  her  devoted  lord,  cannot  be  read  without  the 
strongest  emotions.  Her  greatness  of  mind  appears  to  un* 
common  advantage.  The  last  scene  is  bcj'ond  the  power  of 
cither  pen  or  pencil.  When  his  lordship  passed  by  his  re- 
sidence in  the  way  through  Holborn,  towards  bis  execu- 
tion in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  felt  a  momentary  bitterness 
of  death  in  recollecting  the  happy  moments  of  Southavipton 
House.  He  looked  towards  it;  the  tear  started  into  his 
eye ;  but  he  instantly  wiped  it  away  *. 

Southampton  Buildings  are  erected  on  tlie  site  of 
the  gardens. 

In  these  buildings  is  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery.  These  masters  are  twelve  in  number,  the  firKt 
of  whom  is  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  these  gentlemen  sit  at 
Westminster  Hall,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  three  at  a  time 
whilst  the  term  lasts,  and  two  at  a  time  wlien  his  lordship 
sits  to  hear  causes  in  bis  own  house.  To  these  assistants  he 
often  refers  the  further  hearing  of  causes  ;  he  also  refers  to 
them  matters  of  account,  and  other  things  of  equal  mo- 
ment ;  but  never  the  merits  of  a  cause.  Their  salary  from 
the  Exchequer  is  100/.  besides  robe  money ;  but  there  are 
other  perquisites,   which  makes  the  office  very  lucrative. 

Westward  of  Southampton  Buildings  stood  The  Old 
Temple  ;  being  the  first  residence  of  the  Knights  Templars 
in  England. 

^  Introduction  x»  Lady  Rachel  Rotters  Letters,  Svo.  p.  Ixxvr. 
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Chancery  Lane.    Each  side  of  this  street  is  guarded 

by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.     The  first  building  on  the 

right  hand  is 

LINCOLN'S  INN. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  inns  of  court.  Ralph  Nevilli 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  chancellor  of  England,  built  a 
bouse  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  on  ground  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  king;  and  after  him  Richard  deWihts 
made  it  his  residence ;  but  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Henry  De  Lacy^  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  made  it 
his  town  residence,  whence  its  present  name.  He'  is  said 
to  have  introduced  students  of  the  law  here  about  the  year 
1310;  though  leases  were  afterward  let  to  them  by  the 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  Robert  Sherborn,  bishop  of  that  see^ 
having  conveyed  the  whole  to  William  Sulyard,  a  stu- 
dent of  this  house,  for  ninety-nine  years ;  after  which  lease 
Sampson,  a  succeeding  bishop  of  Chichester,  by  deed  dated 
July  1536,  passed  the  inheritance  of  the  house  and  garden 
to  the  said  William  and  Eustace  his  brother ;  Eustace  sur- 
viving, bis  son  Edward,  by  deed  12th  of  November  1579, 
in  consideration  of  520/.  conveyed  to  Richard  Kingsmill^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  this  house,  garden,  &c.  in  fee, 
and  a  fine  was  accordingly  levied. 

The  hall  was  built  aimo  1506;  the  great  gate,  toward 
Chancery  Lane,  was  finished  in  1518.     In  the  year  1521, 
the  great  gate-house  and  tower  were  finished,  toward  which 
Sir  Thomas  Level  was  a  great  benefactor.     The  building 
northward  from   the  gateway  into    Chancery  Lane,    was 
erected  in  1636;  and  in  year  1558,  an  order  passed  for  a 
brick  wall  and  gates  to  be  set  up  on  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  for  the  better  enclosure  thereof,  but  not  finished  till 
about  the  year  1667,  when  also  the  chambers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  quadrangle  were  built,  the  whole  amounting  to 
415/.  11^.   ild.      In    1557,  chambers  were  built  over  the 
kitchen  and  entry  near  the  hall ;  and  about  the  year  1607,  all 
the  old  chambers  in  the  long  gallery  were  new  built,  which 
cost  1409/.  9s.  6d. ;  about  which  time  twenty  chambers  were, 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  (to  answer  the  last) 
amoundngto  1618/.  18^. 
VoLpIV.     No.  82.  Q  In 
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In  the  year  1663,  the  great  terrace  and  wall  towards 
LincoIn^s  Ion  Fields  were  made,  which  cost  near  1000/. 
Searl's  Court  was  finished  in  1697,  and  is  now  called  Lin- 
coln's Inn  New  Square;. the  ground  having  been  bought  by 
Henry  Searl,  of  this  house,  Esq.  who  began  to  build  the 
same,  but  lived  not  to  see  it  finished.  Over  the  gateway  to 
Carey  Street,  are  the  arms  of  the  inn ;  and  those  of  Searl. 

In  the  midst  of  this  square,  which  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  neatly  kept,  is  a  fountain,  now  disused,  consisting  of  a 
handsome  Corinthian  column,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones ; 
the  top  supported  a  sun  dial,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal  infant  tritons,  spouted  water  from  their  shells. 

Stone  Buildings  are  a  set  of  rooms  so  called  from  the 
materials  with  which  they  were  erected.  This  handsome 
Fange.  forms  part  of  a  regular  and  noble  plan  for  rebuilding 
the  whole  inn;  which,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution, 
would  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  elegant  piles  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  chambers  are  extremely  pleasant,  being  facing  the 
gardens,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  architecture  is  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

In  these  buildings  is  the  Library  belonging  to  the  inn, 
fvhich  contains  a  good  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
chiefly  collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  bequeathed 
them  to  this  society  ;  they  are  thus  classed  :  1 .  Statute  law. 
51.  Common  law.  3.  Miscellaneous  articles ;  containing  par- 
liamentary matters,  antient  writers  on  law,  copies  and  ab* 
stracts  of  records,  itineraries,  pleas,  and  assizes,  reper- 
tories and  references  to  records  in  public  offices,  reports  of 
judicial  proceedings,  &c.  These  MSS.  cannot  be  viewed, 
'but  by  a  special  ordj^r  from  some  of  the  masters  of  the 
bench. 

Adjoining  is  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  a  spacious  stone 
building,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery  Lane.  It 
was  formerly  situated  lower  in  the  lane,  opposite  the  Rolls, 
in  a  building  formerly  the  prior  of  Nocton*s  Park  inn,  and 
emailed  the  Herflet  Inn ;  but  has  probably  been  for  this  use 
since  the  house  of  converted  Jews  was  made  a  place  for 
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keeping  of  tbe  rolls  about  the  year  1377.  The  business  of 
these  clerks  is  to  read  in  court  before  the  lord  keeper  in 
Term  time,  to  sign  bilb,  answers,  &c.  to  inroll  commis- 
sions, patents,  pardons,  &c.  and  for  causes  in  this  court  de« 
pending  they  are  attornies  for  the  plaintiffs,  or  defendants : 
their  places,  which  are  very  lucrative,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  under  these  clerks  (or  in  each  of 
their  divisions)  are  fifteen  others,  called  Clerks  in  Court, 
vfho  are  sworn  into  their  places.  These,  before  the  lord 
Jeffery^s  was  chancellor,  were  but  sixty  in  number,  though 
tbey  are  now  ninety.  It  is  their  business  to  read  in  court 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  and  master  of  the  rolls 
out  of  Term  time,  to  copy  bills,  answers,  &c.  And  all  de- 
crees in  Chancery  are  lodged  in  the  Rolls  chapel. 

The  Hall  is  a  very  fine  room ;  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  &c.  It  is  used  for  sit- 
tings befdre  the  lord  chancellor,  in  matters  relativle  to  the 
suits  in  his  court;  as  Well  as  for  the  commons  of  the  so- 
ciety. At  the  upper  end  is  the  famous  picture  by  Ho- 
garth, of  St.  Paul  before  Felix. 

The  Chapel  was  finished,  and  consecrated  unno  1623 ; 
Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  surveyor,  estimating  the  charge  at 
fiOOO/.  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  a  tax  on  the 
members  of  the  inn. 

It  is  a  strong,  neat,  well  built  structure;  the  vtralls  are 
beautiful  stone,  strengthened  with  buttresses.  It  is  elevated 
on  strong  pillars  and  arches,  of  the  Gothic  order,  adorned 
with  coats  of  arms,  carving,  &c.  So  that  there  is  a  cloister 
or  open  walk  under  the  ehapel,  which  within  a  few  years 
since  have  been  railed  in ;  the  windows  are  spacious,  of  thte 
same  order. 

In  the  year  1791,  this  chapel  was  repaired,  under  the  in* 
spection  of  Mr.  Wyatt. 

As  to  the  finishing  and  ornamental  part,  the  walls  are 
wainscoted  six  feet  high.  The  pews  and  pulpit  are  of  t&b 
safiie  kind  of  timber. 

But  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows  is  Aost  iirortby  ob- 
servation :  ^ 

a  2  I.  Windows 
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I.  Window  on  the  north-west  aide  contains  the  portrait 
of  Abraham,  with  bis  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  his  son 
Isaac.  The  joint  gift  of  Christopher  Brook  and  Thomas 
Satmderson,  mcsters  of  the  bench,  1626. 

The  armorial  bearings  under  the  figures  in  this  and  the 
south  east  windows,  are  depicted  as  supported  by  angels. 

The  second  light  contains  the  effigies  of  Moseys,  and  in 
Bis  hands  the  two  tables,  neatly  written  at  large  :  given  by 
Rowland  fVandesfordj  Esq.  and  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
bench,  1626. 

The  third  light  has  the  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist :  given 
Irjr  William  Noy^  Esq.  1623. 

The  fourth  light  contains  St.  Paul,  doctor  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.   The  gift  of  John  Tooky  Esq.  1626. 

U.  The  middle  window  on  the  north  side,  in  the  first 

light  eastward,  dated  1624,  is  the  figure  of  Jeremias,  with 
a  staff  in  the  right,  and  a  bottle  in  the  left  handf  given  by 
Banulph  Crew,  knight,  king's  serjeant. 

In  the  second  light  is  the  figure  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet, 
in  habit  of  a  priest,  with  a  church  in  his  hand.  The  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  Harrys^  bart.  serjeant  at  law. 

The  third  light  contains  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
in  shepherd's  habit :  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Richardson j  knight, 
serjeant  at  law. 

In  the  fourth  light  is  Zacharias  the  prophet.  The  gift  of 
John  Darcie,  serjeant  at  law. 

III.  The  window  eastward  on  the  north  side.  In  the  first 
light  eastward,  king  David  playing  on  the  harp ;  over  bis 
other  drapery,  a  scarlet  robe  lined  with  ermin.  The  gift  of 
Sir  James  Ley  (afterwards  earl  of  Marlborough.) 

The  second  light  has  the  effigies  of  the  prophet  Daniel : 
given  by  Sir  Humphrey  Winch,  knight,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  third  light  contains  the  picture  of  Eli  the  prophet, 
holding  a  sword  pointing  toward  the  horizon :  given  by  Sir 
John  Denham,  knight,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  fourth  light  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Esaias  the 
prophet,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  book,  and  with  bis  left 

a  saw ; 
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m  saw:  given  by  Sir  IVUliam  JoneSy  knight,  one  of  tlie  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

V.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel.  The  first  light  in  the 
Ely  Window  coQtains  the  picture  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  key  in 
His  right  hand :  given  by  Henry ^  earl  of  Northampton. 

The  second  light  hath  the  effigies  of  St.  Andrew,  with  a 
book  expanded  in  his  right  hand.  The  gift  of  William^  earl 
of  Pembroke. 

The  third  light  contains  St.  James  the  Great.  Given  by 
Johnj  carl  of  Bridgervater. 

The  fourth  light  contains  the  picture  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  with  a  cup  in  his  left  hand.  Given 
by  JanieSf  earl  of  Carlisle. 

VI.  The  middle  window  on  the  south  side ;  the  first  light 
contains  St.  Philip,  with  a  cross  in  his  right,  and  a  book  in  his 
left  hand.  The  joint  gift  of  lord  Abergavenny^  and  Maria^ 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckinghamj  1623. 

The  second  light  contains  St.  Bartholomew.  Given  by 
Heyiryy  lord  Abergavenny ^  and  Frances^  daughter  of 
Thomas^  earl  of  Rutland. 

The  third  hath  the  effigies  of  St  Matthew.  Given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fane^  knight  and  hart,  and  his  wife  Mary^  ba- 
roness Le  Despencer. 

The  fourth  light  contains  the  picture  of  St.  Thomas,  with 
a  spear  in  his  hand.  Given  by  Francis  Fane,  earl  of  Wesi^ 
fnorelandj  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  MiUU 
may,  knight. 

VII.  The  south-west  window.  The  first  light  contains 
St.  James  the  Less,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  roller^a 
club  in  the  other ;  subscribed  Robert  Spencer,  of  JVorm^, 
leighton. 

The  second  light  contains  St.  Simon;  subscribed  Sir 
Henry  Compton,  knight. 

The  third  light  has  St,  Judas,  holding  a  book  closed ;  sub- 
scribed Thomas  Spencer ^  of  Clarendon. 

The  fourth  light  contains  St.  Matthias,  with  an  axe  in  hb 
right  handy  and  a  book  in  Iiis  left.  Under  which  is  John 
Spencer^  of  Off  ley,  Esq. 

The 
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The  small  lights  above  made  by  the  intersection  of  the 
arches  of  the  mullions  are  replenished  with  variety  of  other 
fgures  depicted  on  the  glass. 

The  west  window  contains  several  coats  of  arms ;  as  that 
of  Henry  De  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  other  arms. 

The  east  window  is  also  painted  with  a  variety  of  arms,  &c. 

Tills  building  may  be  seen  every  morning  at  eleven 
o^clock,  at  which  time  Divine  service  is  constantly  per- 
formed. 

Lincoln's  Inn  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  eminent 
jmen .  than  other  law  society.  Sir  John  Fortescue;  Sir 
Arthur  ]^lantagenet,  viscount  Lisle;  Sir  Thomas  Lovell; 
Sir  Thomas  More ;  Lambard ;  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  Ley, 
iearl  of  Marlborough;  Sir  John  Denham;  Prynne;  lord 
chancellor  Egerton ;  speaker  Lentball ;  Oliver  St.  John ; 
Noy;  Sir  Ranulph  Crewe;  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  and  Wil- 
liam Pitt. 

CuRsiTOR^s  Street,  was  formerly  called  Cursitor's  Al- 
ley, on  account  of  the  office  of  that  name.  The  Cursitors, 
or  Clerks  of  Course,  as  they  are  called  in  Stat.  18.  Edw.  III. 
are  a  corporation,  among  whom  the  counties  of  England 
are  divided.  It  is  their  business  to  make  out  all  original 
writs  into  the  counties  for  which  they  are  Cursitor. 

The  recollection  of  the  antient  domains  of  the  bishops  of 
Chichester,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Chichester  Rents  ; 
which  are  built  on  part  of  the  gardens. 

Symonds  Inn  is  not  a  regular  inn  of  coyrt ;  but  was 
built  about  two  centuries  since,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Symonds,  for  the  casual  accommodation  of  masters  in 
chancery,  solicitors,  and  attornies.  Here  is  kept  the  office 
for  issuing  rules  of  court ;  and  the  office  for  the  clerk  of 
.the  papers. 

The  Rolls  is  so  called,  from  being  a  repository  for  all 
rolls  in  chancery,  and  other  records,  since  the  year  1483. 

This  was  first  a  house  of  converted  Jews,  who  were  here 
maintained,  founded  by  king  Henry  III.  in  1233;  but  in 
the  year  1290,  all  Jews  being  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
the  number  of  converts  thereby  become,  few^  this  house  was 
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V^f^y  ^7  patent  of  Edward  III.  about  the  but  of  bit  reign^ 
to  William  Burstall,  clerk,  the  first  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
whose  (niccessors  ia  that  great  office  have  resided  her« 
ever  since. 

The  place  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  an  office  of  great 
dignity,  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  either  for  life  or  during 
pleasure.  He  is  always  the  principal  master  in  chancery, 
and  has  in  his  gift  the  office  of  the  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery, 
of  the  two  Examiners  of  the  same  court,  and  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  who  acts  immediately  under  him 
in  that  office.  He  has  several  revenues  belonging  to  the 
office  of  the  Rolls,  and  by  act  of  parliament  receives  a 
handsome  annual  salary  out  of  the  hanaper. 

There  have  been  several  eminent  men  who  have  borne 
this  office  since  Burstal:  Thomas  Stanley,  dean  of  St. 
Mavtin4e^6randv  1400.  Nicholas  Bubwith,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  L403«  William  Warham,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canteibury,  1494.  William  Barons,  after- 
wards bbbop  of  London,  1502.  Bishop  Tunstall,  1516« 
Thomas  Cromwdl,  1534.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  154i. 
Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  1553*  Sir  William  Cordell,  15S1.  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  1581;  father  to  the  first  kmi  Gerard,  of 
Bromiey.  Lord  keeper  Egerton,  1594.  Edward  BruQe^ 
k>rd  Brace  of  KinIoss»  IMS.  Sir  Edward  Philips.  Sir 
Julius  Caesar,  1614;  see  under  St.  Helen's,  where  he  was 
buried.  Sir  Dndley  Diggs,  1636.  Sir  John  Colepeper, 
lord  Colcpeper,  1642.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  1660.  Sir 
John  Churchill.  Sir  John  Trevor.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll;  Sir 
Thomas  SewelL  Sir  lioyd  Kenyon.  Sir  Richard  Pepper 
Arden,  lord  Alimiley.    Sir  William  Grant. 

The  Chapel  is  an  antient  structure,  buik  of  brick, 
boulderv  and'  some  free-stone,  the  doors  and  windows 
Gothic ;  the  roof  covered  with  slate.  The  ornament  of  the 
presses  for  rolls  on  the  inside,  is  columns  and  pilasters  of 
tbeionio  and  Composite  orders.  It  is  in  length  sixty  feet^ 
bieadtfattfairty-three. 

'  MoxviCBirTs.    On  the  north  side,  near  the- cast  end,  a 
very  old  tqpab,  with  the  effigy  of  a  man  carved  in  stone 
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lying  at  fbll  length,  unider  a  bead,  between  two  chcrubimsi 
imd  on  the  south  front  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
John  Yong.  LL.  D.  master  of  the  JELolIs,  and  dean  of  York, 
who  died  April  25,  1516. 

On  the  north  side  a  magnificent  monument,  adorned  with 
the  efligy  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  long  robe  in  full  pro- 
portion, cumbent  on  his  right  side,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand;  to  the  memory  of  Edward,  lord  Bruce,  of  Kin- 
loss,  who  died  14  January,  1610. 

Up  the  chancel  steps,  on  the  south  s!de  of*  the  chapel,  is 
a  spacious  monument  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  the 
figures  of  a  man,  woman,  and  three  children,  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  person 
named  Allingtomu 

The  minister  is  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  district  exempt  from 
the  power  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  or  other  officer,  ex* 
cept  by  leave  of  the  master.  It  commences  at  the  corner  of 
Cursitor  Street,  next  to  Chancery  Lane,  taking  in  the  Rose 
wine  vaults ;  where  it  crosses  into  White's  Alley,  which  it 
wholly  takes  in,  except  two  or  three  houses  on  each  side 
next  Fetter  Lane ;  and  there  it  crosses  into  the  Rolls  garden, 
which  it  likewise  takes  in ;  from  thence  running  into  Chan- 
cery Lane,  by  Serjeant's  Inn,  it  crosses  to  Bell  Yard,  which 
it  takes  in  almost  to  Fleet  Street,  except  a  few  houses  on  the 
back  of  Crown  Court,  which  is  in  the  city  liberty.  It  then 
runs  across  the  houses  to  Shire  Lane,  taking  in  all  the  east 
aide ;  and  again  crossing  over  to  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square, 
runs  to  the  pump  at  the  corner  of  the  garden,  whence  it 
crosses  to  where  it  commenced  at  Cursitor  Street. 

Opposite  the  Rolls,  was  the  town  residence  of  the  priors 
of  Nockton  Park,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  till  that  establishment  was  re^ 
moved  to  Slone  Buildings^  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Serjeant's  Inn,  consists  of  two  small  courts,  commu- 
nicating with  Clifford's  Inn,  and  Chancery  Lane;  and  is  sur. 
rounded  by  the  judges*  chambers,  which  are  spacious  and 
handsome. 

2  The 
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The  inn,  till  the  year  1484,  was  denominated  '^  Fkryng*- 
don^s  Inn,  in  Chancellor's  Lane;"  and  was  held  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely  by  one  of  the  clerks  iu  Chancery.  There  it 
nothing  noticeable  except  the  Hall. 

The  ascent  to  the  Hall  is  by  a  very  handsome  flight  of 
stone  steps,  guarded  by  a  balustrade.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  stone  cornices,  with  handsome  pediment,  sur- 
'  mounted  by  a  turret  and  clock.  Though  the  interior  is  not 
spacious,  it  is  convenient  and  well  proportioned ;  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  armorial  bearings  of  those  who  have 
been  members,  &c.  The  Chapel  is  small  and  neat,  but  no 
otherwise  remarkable*. 

Chancery, 

•  Serjeants  at  Law  were  formerly  distinguished  in  Latin  by  the 
denomination  Narratores^  and  in  French  Countorst  or  PUiuUrs\  and  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  they  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years 
standing ;  the  degree  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  the  third  of  £dw.  L 

They  may  plead  in  any  of  the  courts,  and  none  but  of  that  degree  in 
the  Common  Pleas.  The  twelve  judges  are  commonly  chosen  from 
among  the  Serjeants,  and  therefore  they  distinguish  the  latter  by  the 
name  of  Brother, 

When  the  Serjeants  are  few,  the  judges  signify  to  the  king  who 
are  fit  for  that  degree ;  they  are  then  called  to  that  honourable  distinc- 
tion by  the  royal  mandate  directed  to  them,  commanding  them  upon  a 
great  penalty  to  take  upon  them  the  degree  by  a  certain  time  therein 
mentioned,  being  constituted  with  much  solemnity  and  ceremony. 

They  then  take  the  following  oath  at  the  Chancery  bar:  **  Ye  thai!  swear 
well  and  truly  to  serve  the  king's  pt-ople  as  one  of  the  .Serjeants  at  the 
law;  and  ye  shall  truly  conceal  them  that  ye  be  retained  with,  after 
your  cunning :  and  ye  shall  not  defer  or  delay  their  causes  willingly  for 
covet  of  money,  or  other  thing  that  may  turn  ye  to  profit ;  and  ye  snail 
give  due  attendance  accordingly.     So  help  ye  God." 

It  was  customary  for  them  on  the  following  day  to  be  coiiductcd  by 
the  society  to  which  the  chief  justice  of  England  belonged,  to  perform 
the  antient  ceremony  of  counting. 

And  having  had  their  coifs  of  white  linen  or  silk  put  on,  without  any 
black  ones  over,  and  being  cloathed  in  robes  of  two  colours,  they  walked 
from  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  of  several  houses  of  court  and  chancery,  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet,  marshal,  &c  and  attended  by  clerks,  two  of  each 
terjeant's  immediately  following  him,  &c.  also  by  the  stewards,  but- 
lers, and  other  servants  to  the  houtes,  all  bare-headed,  and  cloathed  in 
Vol.  IV.    No.  82.  R  *  short 
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Chancery,  or  CHANCELtoR^s  Laite,  was  so  foul  and 
dirty  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  that  John  Briton,  custos  ot 
London,  bad  it  barred  up,  to  hinder  any  harm  that  might 
happen  in  passing  that  way;  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
whose  house  was  there,  kept  up  the  bar  for  many  years. 
Afterwards,  however,  upon  an  inquisition  made  of  the  an- 
noyances of  London,  the  inquest  presented  "  that  John, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  ten  years  past,  stopped  up  a  certain 
lane,  called  Chancellor's  Lane,  levardo  ibid,  duas  stapulas 
turn  una  barraj  i.e.  by  setting  up  there  two  staples  with 
one  bar,  across  the  said  lane,  whereby  men  with  carts  and 
other  carriages  could  not  pass."  The  bishop  answered, 
**  that  John  Briton,  while  he  was  custos  of  London,  for 
that  the  said  lane  was  so  dirty  that  no  man  could  pass,  set 
up  the  said  staples  and  bar ;  and  he  granted  that  what  was 
ao  anno}'ance,  should  be  taken  away :"  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  the  sheriff. 

In  Fleet  Street^  a  few  doors  westward  from  this  lane,  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  uncouth  mode  of^building  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  stories  projecting  over  each 
other  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

A  passage  through  these  premises  led  to  a  number  of 
looms,  in  which  was  contained  Racksfrow*s  Museum  of  na- 

short  party-coloured  vestments  (mus-coiour  on  the  right  side,  and  mur* 
rey  on  the  let*t,  was  u^ual  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth)  where  at  the 
Common  Pleas  bar  they  again  counted  and  gave  rings  to  the  several 
judges,  Serjeants,  and  officers,  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  returning  to 
the  Middle  Temple  Hal!,  they  there  made  a  splendid  entertainment  of 
the  nobility,  judges,  Serjeants,  &c.  at  a  dinner  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  account  of  their  feastings,  &c.  on  these  occasions,  has  already 
lieen  given  under  Ely  House, 

And  though  the  catalogue  of  this  class  is  so  numerous,  yet  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  leijeant  Benlowes  wrote  him* 
self  Solus  Serviens  ad  Legem ;  but  care  is  now  taken  to  have  new  calls 
when  the  Common  Pleas  begins  to  grow  thin. 

It  was  formerly  usual  for  the  new  scijeanti  to  walk  two  and  two,  arm 
in  arm,  to  Wesminster  Hall,  from  the  place  where  the  feast  was  in- 
tended ;  but  that  custom  hath  been  discontinued^  as  well  as  the  words 
formerly  spoke  by  the  judges  upon  the  appearing  of  the  Serjeants  upon 
the  call,  i.e.  **  Methinks  I  see  a  Brother/* 
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tural  curiosities,  which  for  many  years  was  reported  to  by 
the  scientific  and  the  curious.  It  yvas  a  few  years  since  sold 
by  {public  auction,  and  dispersed.  * 

Further  Dn  is  Shire  Lane,  which  was  thus  denominated, 
because  it  difided  the  city  from  the  shire  or  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. It  was  an  avenue  to  Ficqutfs  Fieldj  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  further  account  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  westward  boundary  of  the  city  of  London,  and  its 
liberty,  is 

TEMPLE  BAR. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  gate,  where  antiently  posts, 
rails,  and  a  chain  only,  terminated  the  city  bounds,  as  at 
Holborn,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel  Bars.  Afterwards 
a  house  of  timber  was  erected  across  the  street,  with'a  nar- 
row gateway,  and  southern  postern.  The  fire  of  London, 
however,  having  induced  a  system  of  order  and  magnifi- 
cence  in  buildings.  Temple  Bar  came  in  for  its  share,  and 
is  another  very  noble  specimen  of  the  abilities  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  centre  is  a  broad  gateway,  sufficient 
for  the  passing  of  two  carriages ;  the  sides  are  furnished 
with  convenient  posterns  for  foot  passengers.  Tlie  whole 
is  built  of  Portland  stone,  of  a  rustic  basement,  surmounted 
by  the  Corinthian  order.  Over  the  gateway,  on  the  east 
side,  in  two  niches,  are  statues  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I.  with  the  arms  of  England  over  the  key- stone;  on 
the  west  side,  are  the  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IL 
in  Roman  habits.     They  were  all  carved  by  Bushnei. 

On  the  east  side  was  an  inscription,  nearly  obliterated,  to 
the  following  purport : 

"  £rected  tn  the  year  1670,  Sir  Samuel  Starling,  major; 
continued  in  the  year  1671,  Sir  Richard  Ford,  lord  mayor;  and 
finished  in  the  year  1672,  Sir  Gborg£  Waterman,  lord  mayor, 
1672." 

It  was  afterwards  appointed,  on  account  of  its  publicity, 
as  a  place  of  exposure,  for  the  heads  of  traitors,  who  had 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country. 
It  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  city  magistracy  receive  the 
royal  family  on  solemn  occasioM,  the  lord  mayor,  as  kmg^s 
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lieutenant,  delivering  the  sword  of  state  to  the  sovereign; 
which  his  majesty  returns,  and  is  preceded  by  the  magis- 
tracy, bare-headed,  the  lord  mayor,  in  right  of  his  office^ 
riding  on  horseback,  immediately  before  the  king. 

Temple  Bar,  however,  has  been  voted  by  the  city  to  be 
removed,  to  open  a  more  commodious  communication  with 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  the  court  end  of 
the  metropolis,  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  endea<^ 
Tours  of  William  Picket,  Esq.  alderman,  and  lord  mayor 
in  the  year  1790. 

End  qf  the  Perambulatioks,  including  London, 
and  its  Liberties. 

Acccunt  of  the  several  Inccrporatumt  qf  the  Aru  and  MysUriee  of  the 
Citixem  rf  Ltmdon^  not  already  deMcribed;  digested  in  alphahetical 
Order,  xtnth  their  respective  Numbers  qf  Pre-eminence  in  the  City. 

Basket  Makers,  52. 
A  fraternity  by  prescription,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Wardens, 
Assistants^  and  Freemen  of  the  Company  of  Basket  Makers  of  the 
City  of  London. 

Card  Makers,  83. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  1629,  by  the  name  of  *'  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Makers 
of  Playing-cards,  of  the  City  of  London." 

Carmen,  89. 

Constituted  a  fellowship  by  Henry  VIIL  and  by  letters  patent 
•f  James  L  in  the  year  1606,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  fra^ 
ternity  of  Fuellers,  under  the  denomination  of  Woodmongers^ 
with  whom  they  continued  till  the  year  1668  ;  when  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  convicted  by  the  parliament  of  maUpractice^,  and  dread- 
ing the  consequences,  threw  up  their  charter :  on  which  the  car- 
men were,  by  an  act  of  common  council,  re-appointed  a  fellow« 
ship  of  this  city  by  the  name  of  "  The  Free  Carmen  of  the  City 
of  London." 

They  have  neither  hall,  livery,  nor  arms. 

Clock  Makers,  6I« 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in   1632,   by  the  name  of '*  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  of  Clock  Makers  of 
the  City  of  London/' 
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Comb  Makers,  63. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  1636,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Master,  Wardens  and  Fellowship  of  the  Comb  Makers  of  London** 

Distillers,  74. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in   1638,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,   and  Commonalty  of  the  Trade, 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Distillers  of  London." 

Fan  Makers,  84. 
Incorporated  by  queen  Anne,  in  1709,  by  the  appellation  of 
••  The  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Society  of  the  Art  or 
Mystery  of  Fan  Makers,  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  twenty  miles  round  the  same.'' 

Felt  Makers,  64. 
The  Felt  or  Hat  Makers  were  antiently^  united  with  the  Haber- 
dashers; but  a  separation  being  obtained  by  the  former,  they  were, 
by  letters  patent  of  James  L  in  the  year  1 604,  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Felt  Makers  of  London.'' 

Fishermen,  87. 

Incorporated  by  James  IL  in  1587,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Free 

Fishermen  of  London."    But  they  have  neither  livery,  hall,  nor 

arms. 

Framework  Knitters,  65, 

Incorporated  by  Charles  I L  in  1663,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mys- 
tery of  Framework  Knitters  'm  the  Cities  of  London  and  West^ 
minster,  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  Dominion  of  Wales/* 
The  hall  in  St.  Helen's  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Fruiterers,  45. 
Incorporated  by  James  I.  in    1605,  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Fruiterers 

•f  liondon." 

Gardeners,  70. 

Incorporated  by  James  L  Jn  1616,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Company 
of  Gardeners  of  London."    It  has  neither  hall  nor  livery. 

Glaziers,  53* ' 

Incorporated  with  that  of  the  Glass  Painters  by  Charles  I.  in 

1637,  by  the  appellation  of  *'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Conw 

monalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Glaziers  and  Painters  of  Glass 

•f  the  City  of  London." 

Glass 
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Glass  StLLSftS* 
Iac6rporated  hj  Charles  IL  in  1664,  by  the  naiM  of  **  The 
Mister,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  CdOimoiialty  of  Ohtfis  Sellers 
of  the  City  of  London." 

Gold  and  SiLVta  Wiai  DEAwaas,  81. 
Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  162S,  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Go« 
remor.  Assistants,  and  Commonalty,  &c.^  but  being  re-incor- 
porated by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  1693,  the  title  was 
cbaaged  to  that  of  "  The  Master,  Wardeiis,  Assistants,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Drawing  and  Flatting  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Wire,  and  making  and  qjiinaing  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread  and  Stuffs  in  our  City  of  Loadom**    Neither  hall  or  liver/. 

Gunsmiths,  80. 
Incorporated  by  Charles !•  in  1638,  by  the  name  e/  ''The 
Maater,   Wardens*  and  Society  of  GuHmaken  of  the  City  of 
London/'    No  livery. 

Hatband  MARias,  75. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  1636,  by  the  appellation  of  ^Tbe 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery  of 
Hatband  Makers  of  the  City  of  London/'    No  livery  *• 

HoRNtas,  54. 
Incorporated  by   Charles  I.  in  1638,  by  the  name  of  *'  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Homers  of  the  City  of  London."    No  livery. 

LORINERS,  57. 

Incorporated  by  queen  Anne,  in  1712,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  Loriners  of 
London." 

MARaLERS. 

Now  joined  with  the  company  of  masoM. 

Musicians,  50. 
Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1604,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Science  of  the  Musi- 
cians of  London." 

•  When  rich  hat  bands  were  much  worn,  this  company  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition ;  but  that  fashioa  having  been  many  years  laid  aside, 
slie  basiiKts  is  now  so  reduced,  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  profession. 
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Nbbdls  Makers,  69. 
Incorporated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1656,  by  the  nane  of 
*'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  ef 
Needle  Makers  of  the  City  of  London/' 

Patten  Makers,  76. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  11.  in  1670,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Company  of 
FUten  Makers  of  the  City  of  London/' 

Pavioors,  56. 
Is  a  company  only  by  prescription,  but  has  neither  hall  or  livery* 

PoULTBtERS,   34i. 

Incorporated  by  Henry  VIL  iu  1504;  by  the  name  of  *'Thc 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  Poulterers,  London." 

SHfPWaiGHTS,  59. 

Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1605,  by  the  name  of  ''The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mysterjr  ef 
Shipwrights,  London/' 

SiLKMBN,  67. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  16S1,  by  the  name  of  ''  The  Go- 
vernor,  Commonaltyi  and  Assistants  of  the,  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Silkmen  of  the  City  of  London.^' 

Silk  Throwers,  66, 
Constituted  a  fellowship  of  this  city  in  1 562,  and  by  Chariot  L 
in  1630;  incorporated  by  the  name  of  ''T^ie  Master,  Wardens^ 
Aftsutants  and  Commonalty  of  the  Trade,  Art,  or  Mystery  of 
Silk  Throwers  of  the  City  of  London."    No  livery. 

Soap  Makers,  71. 

Incorporated  by   Charles  I.   in   1638,  by  the  name  of '' The 

Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Soap  Makers,  London." 

No  livery. 

Spectacle  Makers,  60. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1630,  by  the  name  of  *'  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  Spectacle  Makers  of  Lon- 
don/'   No  livery. 

Starch  Makers,  86. 
Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1 622,  by  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mys- 
tery of  Starch  Makers,  London/'    No  livery. 
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TiNPLATB  Workers,  72. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1670,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Tinplate  Workers,  alias  Wire  Workers  of  the  City  of 
London/'    No  livery. 

Tobacco  Pipe  Makeks,  7S. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  11.  1 663|  by  the  style  and  title  of  "  The 

Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Company 

of  Pipe  Makers  of  the   Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.'* 

No  livery. 

Turners,  51. 

Incorporated  by  James  I.  by  the  name  of  "  The  Matter,  War* 

dens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  de  lez  Turners  of 

London/' 

Upholders,  49. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  or  Art  of  the  Up- 
holders o^  the  City  of  London." 

Wheelwrights,  73. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1670,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Wheelwrights  of  the  City  of  London." 

WOODMONGERS,   85. 

See  Carmen. 

WOOLMEN,   43. 

Only  a  fraternity  by  prescription,  distinguished  by  the  name  o( 
••  The  Master,  Warden^,  and  Assistants  of  the  Fraternity  or  Com* 
pany  of  Woolmen  of  the  City  of  London.*' 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Its  Origin,  GovERNMENt,  Ac. 

THE  origin  of  this  city  is  to  be  dated  Froai  the  founda- 
tion of  its  minster,  or  monastery,  on  an  insulated 
spot,  deiibminated  Thorny  Island,  snrrounded  by  a  branch 
of  the  river  Thames,  and  Long  Ditch.  The  branch  of  the 
river,  extended  from  the  place  on  which  is  now  erected 
Manchester  Buildings,  intersected  King  Street  at  Gar- 
ttiner's  Lane,  and  extended  to  the  place,  now  called  Long 
Ditch,  in  remembrance  of  iis  original,  though  at  present  a 
populous  street ;  the  ditch  was  thence  continued  along  the 
south  wail  of  what  is  now  the  Abl>ey  gardens,  and  covered 
with  a  sewer,  on  which  side  it  returned  to  the  parent  river. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  in  process  nf  time,  in- 
duced an  increase  of  inhabitants,  who  being  dependent  upon 
the  religious,  by  means  of  their  influence,  cleared  the 
island  of  its  thorny  incumbrances,  drained  the  land,  and 
covered  it  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  considerable  town. 

Westminster,  however,  though  afterwards  graced  with  it 
palace,  the  assembly  of  the  parliament,  and  other  cou- 
siderable  privileges,  certainly  owed  its  Inost  distinguishing 
honour  to  the  unexpected  grace,  and  capricious  humour, 
of  Henry  VIII.  That  monarch,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  r^gn,  by  act  of  parliament,  created  the  borough  into 
vthonoar;  and  in  1541,  convened  the  lately  dissolved  ma- 
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nastery  into  a  bisliopric,  with  a  deanery  and  twelve  pre:- 
bendaries ;  appointing  the  whole-  of  the  cootity  of  Mid^ 
dlesex^  except  Fulbam,  which  was  the  bishop  of  London^ 
peculiar,  as  the  diocese  of  the  new  see. 

Thus  Westminster  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  tity  ;  Henry 
also  built  the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  purchased  Whitehall 
for  his  own  residence ;  the  Old  Palace  near  the  abbey  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  inclosed  a  fine  spot  of  ground 
for  a  park  between  the  two  palaces.  And  from  this  time 
Westminster  increased  greatly  with  buildings  on  every  side. 
The  bishopric  was,  however,  dissolved,  in  1550,  by  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  thereby  the  title  of  city  was  lost ;  though, 
through  courtesy,  it  still  retains  the  name. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  the  go- 
vernment of  Westminster  fell  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Peter*«,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  city  and  liberties  of  West- 
minster, the  precinct  of  St.  Martins  le  Grand,  in  London,, 
and  some  towns  in  Essex  ;  all  which  are  exempt  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  and  of  the  archbishop* 
of  Cantei'bury :  and  the  management  of  the  civil  power  has 
been,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  ia  lay  hands,  elected 
from  time  to  time,  and  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  principal  of  the  lay  magistrates  is  the  High  Steward, 
chosen  by  jthc  dean  arid  chapter ;  at  which  election  the  Dean 
sits  as  high  steward.  The  next  magistrate  is  the  Deputy 
Steward,  chosen  or  appointed  by  the  high  steward,  and 
confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  officer  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  sheriff^  for  he  keeps  Uie  courtJeet  with  the 
^her  magistrates,  and  is  always  chairman  at  the  quarter 
sessions. 

Here  is  also  an  High  BaiU^,  chosen  by  the  dean  ond 
chapter,  and  confirmed  by  the  high  steward.  He  is  re- 
turning  officer  at  the  election  of  representatives  in  parlia-- 
ment,  and  all  other  bailiffs  are  subordinate  to  him.  He 
fnimmons  juries,  and  sits  next  to  the  deputy  steward  in 
couit:  and  he  has  a  right  to  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
cstrays.     There  are  also  sixteen  busgessea  and  their  as- 
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•friaiaiits,  nrhoGC  olRce,  in  nil  rcsyrecCi,  resembles  tliat  oF  an 
alderman'ii  deputy  in  Lomlon,  each  having  bia  proper  warJ 
nndtir  his  juristliction :  and  out  of  tliese  are  elected  two 
bead  burgt^ssrs;  one  for  the  eilj-,  and  the  other  for  the  li- 
berties, whn  in  the  court-leet  ait  next  lo  the  high  baililT. 

The  Hit^b  Constable  is  chosen  at  a  court-leet,  and  bas  all 
tbe  other  constables  under  his  direction:  but  there  is  no 
freedom  nor  ttiidiug  companieii  within  this  jurisiiiction. 

The  various  Courts  for  the  lUstributton  of  justice  in  tbe 
City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  are  as  follow :  l.  The 
'  THE  DucHV  or  Lancaster;  a  supreme  court 
^  held  in  Somerset  Place,  for  deciding  by  the 
Eof  the  duchy,  all  matters  of  law  or  equity,  con- 
a  estates  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
l  The  Qdarter  Sessiok*  of  the  Peace;  a 
record  held  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  tbe 
,  for  all  trespasses,  &c.  withn  the  city  dtid  li- 
3.  The  Westminster  Court  Leet;  held  by 
,  or  bis  sicwarri,  for  chusinj^  parochial  officers, 
g  and  removing  nulsnnccs,  &c.  4.  Courts  op 
1,  in  Castle  Street,  Leicosier  Stjuaru,  and  Vine 
'icuadilly  ;  for  deciding  (withont  appeal)  befure 
fnen*,  all  picas  for  debt  under  forty  shillings. 
rt  OF  Petty  Sessions,  held  every  week  day  at 
let,  Marlborough  Siroei,  and  Queen  Square,  for 
if  police,  various  ofliinccs,  misdemeanors,  &c.j 
(t.  Martin  Le  Grand  Court,  of  which  tnention 
By  been  made. 

Irious  districts,  are  also  governed  by  boiischoldcrs, 
^ed  Burgesses,  and  their  assistaut^,  who  are,  as 
ipon  the  same  distinction  as  aldermen  and  common 
there  are  for  5"/.  Margaret's  parish  four  bur- 
nd  three  assistants.  £"1.  John's,  one  burgess,  and 
<tants.  .SV,  Murtiti'.^,  ttvo  Imrgcsses,  and  two  as- 
\l,  /Innc's,  two  burgessL's,  and  two  assistants. 
i's,  two  burgesses,  and  two  assistants.  Si,  George, 
•ess,  and  one  assistant.  The  same  for  each  of  the 
af  Si.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  St.  Clantnt. 
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Besides  these  officers  there  are,  within  this  jurisdiction, 
inquest  men,  surveyors  of  the  highway,  constables,  beadles, 
watchnoen,  scavengers,  rakers,  &c. 

.  Westminster  sent  no  members  to  parliament  till  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  has  been  represented 
by  two  burgesses  ever  since ;  and  the  right  of  election  was 
in  1680  declared  to  be  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
lot.  The  king's  menial  servants  having  no  proper  hodses  of 
their  own  in  this  city,  have  no  right  to  vote.  The  number 
of  electors  are  supposed  to  be  about  eleven  thousand. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  deanery  are  those  used  by 
the  City  of  Westminster. 


ROUTE    L 

From  Temple  Bar  along  Picket  Street^   the  Strand,  So- 

fnei\%et  Hovse,  the  Savoj/y  the  Adelphi^  Charing  Crossy 
Whitehall^   to^  Parliament  Street ^  tVestviinster  Bridgt^y 

Palace  Yard,  Abingdon  Street y  Millbanky  Tothill  Streety 

and  Pimlico. 

WE  have  been  compelled,  from  various  concurrent 
circumstances,  to  vary  our  mode  of  travelling 
through  this  vast  metropolis ;  and  to  continue  our  routt's, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  the  principal  point  of  di- 
rection, instead  of  Charing  Cross,  for  Westminster,  and 
St.  Margaret's  Hill,  for  Southwark,  as  originally  intended. 
It  is  trusted  that  the  mode  at  present  pursued  will  be 
equally  eligible. 

Picket  Strekt.  The  description  of  the  two  estates 
formed  by  the  City,  as  improvements  to  the  principal  en- 
trances to  the  metropolis,  having  already  been  given*  ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  the  part  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Strand,  is  completed  on  the  north  side,  by  the 
construction  of  twenty-three  stately  houses,  more  fitting  as 
jpa^nsions  for  the  nobility  than  the  shops  and  residences  of 

•  Vol.  11.  p.  628,  <f//^y. 
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tnidesinen,  who  are  to  live  by  the  profits  of  their  various 
occupations.  These  are  however  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot- 
tery, in  the  same  manner  as  in  Skinner  Street. 

The  Strand,  in  1353,  was  an  open  highway,  with  only 
a  few  stately  palaces,  and  their  gardens  towards  the 
Thames.  In  that  year  it  was  so  ruinous,  that  Edward  III. 
by  ordinance  of  a  tax  on  wool,  &c.  caused  the  road  to  be 
repaired  from  Temple  Bar,  to  the  Wool  Staple  near  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  and  that  the  owners  of  houses  should  repair 
as  much  as  lay  before  their  doors. 

The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
king's  palace  had,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  represented 
**  the  footway  at  the  entrance  of  Temple  Bar,  and  thence 
to  the  palace,  to  be  so  bad,  that  the  feet  of  horses,  and 
rich  and  poor  men  received  constant  damage,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  season ;  at  the  same  time  the  footway  was  in- 
terrupted by  thickets  and  bushes^  The  statute  of  the 
thirty-fourth  and  tbirtj'^-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  exhibits  this 
road  as  being  "  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noisome."  And  "  of  the  way  leading,  without  Temple 
Bar,  westward,  and  unto  Clement's  Inn  gates,  and  New 
Inn  gates,  to  Drewry  Placi*,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
and  allsoonc  little  lane  (probably  Holiwell  Street)  stretching 
from  the  said  way  to  the  sign  of  the  Bell  at  Drewry  Lane 
end,  &c.  were  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs."* 
Even  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Stow,  we  are  informed  of  the 
nuisance  of  a  lay-stall  at  the  back  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham's palace,  "  in  the  highway  leading  to  the  Cortc.'* 

*  **  When  the  tewert  v/ere  jconstructing  in  this  street,  1802,  cast- 
ward  of  St.  Clement's  church,  the  workmen  discovered  an  autient  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch,  about  eleven  feet  in  length.  It  was  covered  several 
feet  in  depth  by  rubbish  and  soil,  and  found  to  be  of  great  strength  in 
the  construction.  A  doubt  arises  whether  this  was  the  Pons  Novi  Templi^ 
or  bridge  of  the  New  Temple,  passed  by  the  lords  and  others  who  at- 
tended parliament  at  Westminster,  after  going  out  of  the  city  to  thit 
place  by  water;  which  wanting  repair,  Edward  III.  called  upon  the 
Kirights  Templars  to  effect,  qr  an  arch  turned  over  a  gully,  or  ditch, 
when  the  road,  now  the  street  termed  the  Strand,  was  a  continued  scene 
•f  fihh.'^    Malcolm's  Loudon.  Redivivi.  Vol.  III.  p.  391. 

9  It 
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It  appears,  however,  that  there  had  for  a  long  perioJ 
iBjdsted  ideas  of  forming  communications  between  the  court 
and  the  ciiy.  Edward  I.  granted  to  Walter  le  Barbur,  a 
Toid  space  in  the  high  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand :  and  Robert  le  Spencer  hail 
another  grant  from  that  prince  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1533,  a  street  was  formed,  but  it  was  then, 
and  for  many  succeeding  years,  only  a  double  line  of 
Jiouses,  with  gardens,  among  which  was  Ccvent  Garden^ 
belonging  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster ;  all 
beyond  were  fields  and  country.  The  village  of  Charing, 
^afid  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  literally  stood  in  the  fields ; 
and  St.  Gileses  was  a  distant  country  village.  A  loosely 
built  street  was  completed  about  the  year  1560 ;  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  were  furnished  with  extensive  gardens, 
which-at  present  give  names  to  various  streets,  from  their  se- 
veral owners. 

But  the  capital  had  so  increased  in  riches  during  tlie 
careful  government  and  glorious  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  in  the  year  ICOO,  there  were  very  considerable  addi- 
tions made  to  the  north  of  the  lines  above  described.  St. 
Martin's  Lane  was  built  on  both  sides;  and,  though  St. 
Gileses  church  remained  in  an  insulated  state,  the  road  was 
completely  formed  into  streets  eastward,  from  Broad  St. 
Giles's  to  Snowhill.  At  this  time  also  Covent  Garden  and 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  built  in  an  irregular  manner;  and 
at  the  same  period  arose  Drury  Lane,  Clare  Street,  and 
Long  Acre. 

Palsgrave  Head  Court,  is  so  named  in  remembrance 
of  Frederick  V.  elector  and  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ; 
who  having  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  1. 
Was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  himself  and  princess 
crowned  at  Prague ;  his  competitor  was  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. 

James,  less  concerned  than  he  ought  to  have  been  for  his 
dau^ter's  interest,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  the  contest ;  and  for  want  of  his  assistance,  not  only  Bo- 
hemia was  lost^  but  the  electorate  taken  from  its  hereditary 
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possessors)  and  seized  by  tbc  empqpor.  Thus  James** 
daughters  family  was  ruined,  and  a  Protestant  kingdom, 
added  to  Roman  Catholic  power,  by  the  unaccountable  neg- 
lect  of  the  English  nK>narch* 

The  princess  Sophia,  youtigest  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth,  and  widow  of  prince  Ernest,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburg,  and  eIec4or  of  Hanover,  was  declared  by 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  failure  of 
the  issue  of  princess  (afterwards  queen)  Anne,  the  next 
successor  in  the  Protestant  line,  to  the  crown  of  England. 
His  majesty  George  III.  is  her  heir  in  the  fourth  generation. 

Devereux  Court,    has  a    passage   to    li^sEx  Court, 

Temple ;  the  family  name,  and  title  of  queen    FJIizabeth^s 

unfortunate  favourite  *. 

Farther 

•  Devereux  Court  is  also  worthy  ef  notice  for  being  the  residence  of 
a  very  eminent  anist.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1 764,  the  king's  birth-day» 
Mr.  Arnold,  a  waichmalcer,  waited  on  the  kin»  with  a  curious  r<v 
peating  watch,  which  he  had  constructed  by  his  sovereign's  commaocL 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  princess  dow|iger  <t 
Wales,  bis  majesty's  mother,  and  the  queen's  brother,  the  prince  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  who  were  a41  pleased  to  evince  their  approbatiom 
of  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanical  excellence. 

The  particulars  of  this  curious  repeating  watch : — ^The  movement 
eompletej  two  pennyweights  two  grains,  and  en  eighth  of -a  grain*— • 
Great  wheel  and  fuzee,  two  grains  and  thrce-fourths.-^Second  wheel 
and  pinion,  three-fourths  of  a  grain. — Barrel  and  main  spring,  three 
grains  and  a  half. — Third  wheel  and  pinion,  a  ninth  part  of  a  grain. — 
— Fourth  wheel  and  pinion,  a  tenth  part  of  a  grain* — Cylinder  wheel 
and  pinion,  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain. — Balance,  pendulum,  cylinder, 
fpriftg,  and  collet,  two-thirds  of  a  grain. — ^The  pendulum  spring,  three 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  —The  chain,  one-half  of  a  grain.»  BarrdI 
and  main  spring,  one  grain  and  three  quarters. — Great  wheel  uni. 
XDtcbet,  one  grain. — Second  wheel  and  pinion,  seventh  part  of  a  grain** 
— ^Third  wheel  and  pinion,  eighth  part  of  a  grain. — Fourth  wheel  and 
pinion,  ninth  part  of  a  grain.«^Fly  wheel  and  pinion,  seventeenth  part 
#r  a,  gram* — ^Fly  pinion,  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. — Hour  hammer,  one* 
^if  of  a  graia.— Quarter  hammer,  one-half  of  a  grain.— Rack,  chaiiw- 
and  pully,  one  grain,  and  one- third  of  a  grain. — Quarter  and  half 
quarter  rack,  two*thirds  of  a  grain. — The  quarter  and  half  quarter 
SBail  and  caoium  pinion,  two- thirds  of  a  grain. — The  all  or  nothing 
jiece,  one-half  of  a  grain«f— Two  motioiv.  wheels,  one.  grains— Steel 

dial 
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Farther  eastward  stamls  Essex  Street,  formed  on  tlH5 
isite    of   an    antient    mansion,    built    on    the    site    of  the 

outer  Temple y  by  Walter  Staplcton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a 
fa\*ouritc  with  his  sovereign,  but  unfortunately  hated  by  the 
factious  populace.  He  was  seized  by  the  mob,  beheaded  in 
Cbeapside,  and  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  sand  before  this 
house,  which  he  had  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  prc- 
ktes  belonging  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  The  mansion  was 
said  to  hate  been  very  magnificent.  Bishop  Lacy  added 
the  great  hall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  aiid  it  was  called 
ExETBR  House.  But  in  the  times  of  ecclesiastical  depre- 
dation, the  pious  Catholic,  lord  Paget,  made  na  conscience 
of,  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  premises,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  laxvfid  plunder.  By  him  the  house  was  greatly 
improved,  and  it  obtained  the  name  of  Paget  House. 
It  was  here  that  the  protector  Somerset,  formed  the  plan  of 
assassinating  such  of  the  counoil  as  were  averse  to  his  mea- 
sures. The  horrid  suggestion,  however,  turned  to  the  ruin 
of  the  projector.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  estate  was 
in  the  possession  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
changed  the  name  to  Leicester  FIouse.  Having  left  it  by 
will  to  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  latter  nobleman, 
and  is  called  Essex  House  to  the  present  day. 

**  The  valiant  and  accomplished  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
the  object  of  the  queen's,  as  well  as  the  people's  affection, 
was  very  ill  qualified  for  a  court ;  as  he  was  as  honest  and 
open  in  his  enmity,  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  friendship.  He 
was  above  the  little  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  a  prostitution  of  his  dignity  to  put  up  with  an  affront 
even  from  the  queen  herself.  His  adversaries,  who  were 
cool  and  deliberate  in  their  malice,  knew  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  warmth  and  openness  of  his  temper,  and  se- 

dial  plate,  with  gold  figures,  three  grains  aud  an  half. — The  hour 
tnaii  and  star,  one-half  of  a  grain,  ?nd  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain. — 
The  size  of  the  watch  was  something  less  than  a  silver  two-pence ;  con- 
laining  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  parts,  and  all  together  weighed 
iio  more  than  five  pennyweights,  seven  grains,  and  three-fourths. 
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eretly  drove  him  to  thoie  iatal  extremities^  to  which  the 
iriolence  of  his  nature  seemed  to  have  hurried  him ;  the 
consequence  was  his  decapitation  on  the^  23d  of  February, 
1600. 1  .»*  ♦ 

Essex  House  was  inhabited  by  the  Palsgrave  during  his 
residence  in  London,  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  who  was  the  parliament  general.  In  process  of 
time  it  became  neglected ,  and  was  appropriated  to  various 
uses.  After  having  been  an  auction  room,  it  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  chapel^  for  the  use  of  those  who 
profess  Unitarian  doctrines,  as  it  still  continues. 

The  Unitarians^  though  they  constitute  a  branch  of  So* 
cinianism,  do  not  admit  all  its  doctrines.  A  copious  ac« 
count  of  this  religious  sect  is  given  in  Lindsey's  Historical 
View  of  Uoitarianism.  Mr.  Lindsey  is  the  resident  chap- 
lain. This  gentleman  gave  up  the  valuable  living  of  Cat* 
tcrick,  in  Yorkshire,  to  unite  himself  to  those  opinions 
of  (kith. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand,  among  the  new 
buildings  forming  Picket  Street,  is  an  entrance  into  Ship 
Yard,  where  there  is  a  stately  house  of  the  mode  of  ar* 
chitecture  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Eli* 
zabeth.  Mr.  Moser  seems  to  think  that  it  was  afterwards  the 
Ship  tavern. 

Crown  Court  took  its  name  from  the  Crown  Tavern, 
situated  on  its  site.  Here  was  formerly  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Crown  Placr,  and 
Mr.  William  Stratford's  Printing  Office^  now  stand  upon 
the  plot  of  the  house  and  garden  f. 

A  handsome 

*  Graager. 

f  <'  I  have  been  informed,"  tayt  Mr.  Meter,  '*  that  the  lai]ge  old 
house,  which  was  formerly  at  the  back  of  thie  Swan  public  house,  and 
upon  the  site  of  which,  and  its  garden,  Crown  Place  it  buih,  was  once 
occupied  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils  \  perhaps  after  admiral  lord 
Thomas  Seymour  liad  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  Hampton  Place, 
-wherein  the  bishops  of  that  see  formerly  resided,  and  on  the  site  of 
which  Arundel^  treet.  Sec.  was  erected.  This  palace  was  within  these 
thirty  years  in.existeifce ;  it  was  let  out  in  tenements ;  i  kather-dresier 

Vol.  IV.    lio.  S9.  T  occupied 
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A  handsome  arched  way^  in  the  new  buildings,  lead^ 
to  St.  Clement's  Inn. 

This  is  an  inn  of  Chancery.  Here  students  of  the  law 
bad  their  inns  or  lodging  about  the  year  1478;  it  is  said 
to  have  descended  to  the  earls  of  Ckre  from  l^ir  William 
Hollesy  lord  mayor  of  London^  anno  1539,  to  whom  it 
passed  about  the  year  1523  from  William  and  John  Elyot^ 
having  before  been  demised  to  them  by  Sir  John  Cantlowe,  in 
the  year  1486,  in  consideration  of  forty  marks  fine,  and 
yearly  rent  of  4/.  6j.  %d,  for  eighty  years,  for  students 
at  law.  .  I 

The  hall  and  many  handsome  chambers  form  three  courts, 
through  which  is  a  passage  to  Clare  Market  and  New  Inn, 
ixk  the  day  time,  when  the  gates  are  open. 

The  hall  is  a  well  proportioned  and  elegant  room,  con- 
taining a  good  portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  five  other 
pictures  of  small  importance. 

The  figure  of  a  naked  Moor,  in  the  garden,  supporting  a 
sun-dial,  constantly  attracts  public  attention.    It  possesses 

•ccupied  a  considcrabl^e  portion  of  it ;  in  one  suit  of  rooms  resided  the 
parish  clerk  of  St.  Clement's  Danes ;  another  part  of  it  was  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  billiard  table,  which  was  much  frequented.  In  this 
apartment  the  Mitre  still  remained  over  the  chimney.  Close  to  this 
place,  and  on  the  site  of  Crtnun  Courts  was  the  Crown  tcevern  \  perhaps 
the  present  Cro'wn  and  Anchor  arose  upon  its  delapidation.  More  east- 
ward, the  Wf  tavern y  of  which  some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen;  and 
more  westward,  the  Robinhoody  in  which  a  debating  society,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  a  source  of  considerable  amusement. 

*'  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  about  twenty  years  since,  who  was 
then  near  ninety,  that  within  his  memory  all  those  back  houses  that 
have  a  long  narrow  passage,  for  entrance  in  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
and  all  our  other  public  streets,  were  taverns.  The  ichnography  of 
these  taverns,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  few  specimens  that  still  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  was  a  long  passage  for  entrance,  great  part  of  it  la* 
ticed  over.  The  bar^  fir  good  reasons,  fronting  the  great  stair-case ;  the 
kitchen  open  for  the  reception  of  customers,  who  used  to  be  termed 
Dumpiiftg  Dam/urs,  Sifpers,  and  WketierSj  and  the  whole  terminated  by 
a  garden,  or  sometimet  a  court  surrounded  by  small  apartments,  which 
might  have  been  antiently  called  Cubicolas  \.  or,  in  more  refined  lan- 
guage, Casinos.'*    Euroh.Mag.firJtt^lW^y  p.  11. 

considerable 
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Considerable  merit,    and  was  purchased  by  Holies,    lord 
Clare,  who  presented  it  to  this  society  *. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  "  that  near  this  spot  stood  an 
inn,  as  far  back  as  the  tinne  of  king  Ethelred,  for  the  re. 
ception  of  penitents  who  came  to  St,  Clemen i^s  1Vell\  that 
a  religious  house  was  in  process  of  time  established,  and 
that  the  church  rose  in  consequence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
holy  brotherhood  was  probably  removed  to  some  other 
situation ;  the  Holy  Lamb,  an  inn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lane,  received  the  guests ;  and  the  monastery  was  con- 
verted, or  rather  perverted,  from  the  purposes  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  of  the  Law,  and  was  probably,  in  this  pro- 
fession, considered  as  a  house  of  very  considerable  anti- 
quity in  the  days  of  Shakespeare ;  for  he,  who  with  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  chronology,  may  be  safely  quoted 9 
makes,  in  the  second  part  of  Henrj'  IV".  one  of  his  justices 
a  member  of  that  society : 

"  He  mast  to  the  inns  of  court.  I  was  of  Clement's  once  my- 
self, where  they  talk  of  mad  Shallow  stilL**  f- 

St.  Clement's  Inn  is  governed  by  a  principal  and  fourteen 
antients.  The  gentlemen  are  to  be  a  fortnight  in  com- 
mons every  Term,  and  longer  in  'Michaelmas  term,  and  to 
pay  a.  weekly  rent  though  absent. 

A  pump  now  covers  St.  Clement's  Well.  Fitz- 
stephen,  in  his  description  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  informs  us,  ^'  that  round  the  city  again,  and  to- 

*  The  followiag  lines,  said  to  have  been  found  stuck  upon  the  figure 
of  the  Moor,  the  production  of  some  wag,  have  too  much  merit  to  be 
omitteil : 

'<  In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  scek'st  the  tender  tear ; 
For  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  How, 

For  Mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  Canibals  thou  fled'st  in  vain ; 

,  Lawyers  less  quarter  give ; 
The^i/  won't  eat  you  till  you're  t/din^ 

The  iMt  wiU  do't  aUve." 

EUgant  ExfrifctSf  in  Vene^  p  819. 
f  Moser's  Vestiges. 

T  2  wards 
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wwtb  ^  north,  arin  certain  axodlent  afirings  at  a  unaU 
dutaace,  whose  waters  are  iireetjvtalubrieo),  uid  clear,  and 
whose  ruoneli  tnormor  o'er  the  stkiQing  itonea.  Amonf^n 
these  Holywell,  Ckrkenwell,  and  St.  Cl«menfs  veil,  may 
be  esteemed  the  principal,  as  being  much  the  most  fre- 
quented, both  by  the  Echolani  from  theschool,  (Westminster) 
and  the  youth  from  the  city,  when  in  a  summer's  evening 
tbey  are  disposed  to  take  an  airing." 

This  welt  was  also  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
and  other  disorders,  and  was  consequently  a  place  of  im< 
portanee  to  devotees.  The  estimation  of  its  effiacy  and 
sanctity  have  long  ceased. 

Facing  St.  Onnent's  Lane,  in  the  middle  of  the  high 
street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  clement  DANES. 


REJECTING  the  fabulous  legend  of  the  silver  anchor, 
taid  to  be  found  in  this  place  by  the  Danes ;  wo  refer  to  our 
account  of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap,  for  the  origin  of  tlie 
anchor ;  and  proceed  to  state,  that  there  was  a  cbarch  here 

before 
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before  tbc  Danes  infested  this  country;  for  William  of 
Maltnsbury  informs  us,  **  that  those  invaders  burnt  the 
church  on  this  spot,  together  with  the  abbot  and  monks,  and 
that  they  continued  tlicir  sacrilegious  fury  throughout  the 
land.  Desirous  at  length  to  return  to  Denmark,  they  were 
about  to  embark,  when  they  were,  by  the  judgement  of 
God,  all  slain  at  London,  in  a  place  which  has  since  been 
called  the  Church  of  the  Danes."  Another  reason  given 
for  the  denomination  of  this  church  is,  that  when  most  of 
the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England,  the  few  that  r^ 
mained,  being  married  to  English  women,  were  obliged  to 
live  betwixt  the  island  of  Thorney  and  Ludgate,  where 
they  erected  a  place  of  devotion,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
secrated, and  called  "  £  celesta  dementis  Dacorum.^*  This 
u  the  account  given  by  recorder  Fleetwood,  to  lord  trea« 
surer  Burleigh,  who  resided  in  this  parish^. 

Mr.  Moser  thinks  f,  however,  that  the  church  was  ori« 
ginally  built  by  the  Danes,  who,  from  the  contention 
arising  betwixt  them  and  the  Norman^,  were  banished  the 
city,  and  were  obliged  to  inhabit  this  suburb.  The  church 
arose  in  consequence,  and  was  dedicated  in  compliment  to 
pope  Clement  II.  or,  probably,  as  his  reign  was  short,  it 
might  only  be  termed  ^'  the  church  of  the  Danes,*'  and  ac- 
quired the  addition  of  ^^  St.  Clement,"  during  the  time  of 
the  Crusade,  i .  e.  in  the  reign  of  Uichard  I.  as  it  is  well 
known  that  Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  not 
only  took  an  active  part  in  the  Holy  War,  but,  by  the 
means  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  other  orders,  had  a 
much  greater  influence  in  this  country  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors: it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  might  be  ho- 
noured  by  the  dedication  of  this  and  other  churches  to  his 
patronimic  saint  and  martyr  of  the  second  century. 

*  Another  account  it,  **  that  Hardicanute,  to  be  revenged  of  hit  de- 
ceased brother,  Harold,  caused  his  corpse  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  int« 
the  Thames,  where  it  remained  until  a  6shennan  found  it,  and  buried 
it  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement,  without  Temple  Bar,  then  called 
the  Church  of  the  Danes."    Baker's  Chron.  p.  17. 

t  Ftstiges^  Eunf.  Mag.  July  1802.  p.  13. 

From 
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From  some  manuscript  collections  made  by  Mr.  William 
Stratford,  towards  compiling  a  history  of  St.  Clement's 
parish,  and  which  he  has  liberally  lent  for  the  use  of  this 
work,  we  are  enabled  to  obviate  what  appears  doubtful,  and 
to  give,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  prob&ble  origin  of  this 
parish. 

Mr.  Stratford,  after  extracting  from  Francis  Thynne^ 
**  that  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  despoiled  the 
abbey  of  Chertseifj  and  murdered  ninety  of  the  fraternity," 
proceeds  in  William  of  Malmsbury's  statement,  as  above ; 
and  then  advances  his  own  opinion.  *^  That  it  could  not 
take  its  name  from  the  first  of  these  events,  is  certain  ;  for 
Harold  died  in  the  year  1040,  at  which  time  it  was  the  bu- 
tying  place  of  the  Danesj  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  as  such,  by  the  fishermen  who  found  the  body 
bringing  it  immediately  to  this  place  of  sepulture.  This  I 
think  proves  that  its  name  did  not  originate  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

<<  With  regard  to  the  second  ;  take  off  its  monkish  dress, 
and  it  implies  no  more  than  that  in  an  excursion  made  by 
the  Danes,  they  plundered  the  monastery  of  Chertsey,  and 
returned  home,  not  to  Denmark,  but  to  their  place  of  set* 
dement,  St.  Clement  Danes,  where,  for  aught  the  monks 
knew,  they  died  natural  deaths ;  it  not  being  probable  that 
they  would  be  destroyed  by  their  own  countrymen,  who 
perhaps  were  sharers  in  the  booty. 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  it 
should  be,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Alfired  the  Great , 
about  the  year  886,  when  he  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Lon* 
don.  Those  who  submitted  to  his  arms  and  government,  it 
b  probable  he  settled  without  the  walls ;  beyond  the  Bar^ 
which,  with  Shire  Lane,  was  the  boundary  of  these  aliens. 
The  corroboration  of  this  circumstance  is  strengthened  by 
the  names  of  the  latter  place,  as  Alfred  was  the  first  mo- 
narch who  divided  his  kingdom  into  shires  and  parishes. 
His  desire  also  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  vanquished 
heathens  a  notion  of  Christianity,  might  induce  him  to 
form  tHis  district  into  a  parish  i  and  as,  in  reforming  the 

nation. 
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nation,  be  repaired  many  monasteries  and  built  churcbes, 
the  parisb  cburcb  of  the  Danes  most  probably  was  first  con- 
structed at  this  period.**  We  concede  to  Mr.  Moser^s  opi- 
nion concerning  its  post -dedication ;  and  proceed  in  col- 
lecting data  for  its  more  certain  history. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  church  was  founded  here  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Stow  says,  that  between  the 
year  1608  and  1633,  there  was  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  the 
former  church  the  sum  of  1 586/. 

The  present  church  was  built  in  the  year  1680;  which  is 
thus  noticed  in  an  inscription  under  the  south  portico : 

This  Church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  Charge  of  the 
Parishioners  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  aad  by  the  liberal  Contribu- 
tions of  many  of  the  said  Parishioners,  and  some  others,  1 680. 

Dr.  Gregory  Hascard  then  Rector,  Will.  Jarman,  Thomas  Cox, 
Church  Wardens,  both  born  in  this  Parish. 

Also  on  a  cai'ved  white  marble  stone  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  high  on  the  wall,  adorned  with  two  cherubims 
supporting  an  anchor  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
holding  a  circular  slip  or  list,  are  the  following  words  in 
}arge  black  character : 

To  THE  Glory  of  God. 
Underneath  is  this  inscription : 

And  for  the  Solemn  Worship  of  his  Holy  ^ame.  This  old 
Church  being  greatly  decayed,  was  taken  down  in  the  Year  1 680. 
and  rebuilt  and  finished  in  the  Year  1682.  by  the  pious  Assistance 
6ftbe  Reverend  Dr.  Gregory  Haskard,  Rector;  and  the  bountiful 
Contributions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Parish  and  some  other 
noble  Benefactors. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  his  Mstjesties  Surveyor,  freely  and  ge- 
nerously bestowing  his  great  Care  and  Skill  towards  the  Con- 
triving and  building  of  it. 

Which  good  Work  was  all  along  greatly  promoted  and  encou- 
raged by  the  Zeal  and  Diligence  of  the  Vestry. 

Hugh  Owen,  '^ 

William  Jarnian,  / 

Thomas  Cox,  i Church  Wardens. 

William  Thompson,  I 

John  Radford,  being,  J 

9  Chron. 
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fiChron.  24.  IS*  So  the  workmen  wrought,  and  the  wArk  was 
periected  by  them ;  and  they  set  the  House  of  God  in  his  state, 
and  strengthened  it« 

SOLI  DEO  GLORIA, 

This  was  erected  in  the  Year  1684,  Roger  Franklin,  and  Jamet 
Deely,  being  Church  Wardens, 

^  The  church  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  built  entirely 
•f  stone,  and  is  of  the  Corintliian  order.  The  body  is  en- 
lightened by  two  series  of  windows,  the  lower  plain,  but 
the  upper  well  ornamented ;  and  the  termination  is  by  an 
attic,  whose  pilasters  are  crowned  %vith  vases.  The  en- 
trance on  the  south  side  is  by  a  portico,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps ;  the  portico  is  covered  with  a  dome 
supported  by  six  Ionic  columns.  On  each  side  the  base  of 
the  steeple  in  the  west  front  is  a  small  square  tower,  with  a 
dome  over  the  stairs  to  the  galleries.  The  steeple,  which 
was  not  added  till  1719,  is  carried  to  a  great  height  in  se- 
veral stages ;  where  it  begins  to  diminish,  the  Ionic  order 
takes  place,  and  its  entablature  supports  vases.  The  next 
stage  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  above  that  stands  thcr 
Composite,  supporting  a  dome  which  is  crowned  with  a 
smaller,  whence  rises  the  ball  and  its  vane.  In  the  tower  arc 
eight  bells  and  chimes. 

The  roof  of  the  interior  is  camerated,  and  supported 
with  neat  wood  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order;  plenti- 
fully enriched  with  fret-work,  but  especially  the  choir,  with 
cherubims,  palm  branches,  shields,  &c.  and  six  pilasters,  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Here  are  also  the  arms  of  England,  in 
fret- work,  painted. 

It  is  well  wainscoted,  and  the  pillars  cased  up  to  the  gal- 
leries,  which  extend  round  the  church,  except  at  the  east 
end.  On  the  fronts  of  the  south  galleries  are  carved  and 
painted  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk^  and  the  earls  of 
Jrundel  and  Salisbury,  formerly  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

The  pulpit  is  oak,  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims, 
anchors,  and  branches  of  palm,  festoons,  fine  veneering,  &c. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  very  uniform  and  well  pewed,  and 
\MiL<  three  wainscot  inner  door  cases. 

'2.  Tlie 
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The  altar-piece  is  carved  wainacot,  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  marble. 

The  apertures  are  regular  and  well  placed ;  those  on  the 
north  answering  to  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  ninety-six  feet,  breadtb 
sixty.three,  and  height  forty->eight.  The  altitude  of  the 
steeple,  which  consists  of  a  tower,  strengthened  with  bat- 
tresses,  and  turret,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet. 

Monuments  for  the  dead,  mentioned  by  Stow. 

In  the  Chance],  (o  the  Sacred  Memory  of  HippocrMes  Otthen. 
Descended  of  a  Noble  Family  ;  of  the  University  of  Montpelier 
in  France,  and  most  worthily  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  After  hi^  first  coming  into  England  with  his  Father  (who 
was  the  Emperor's  Physician,  and  sent  for  by  Queen  Elisabeth)  he 
went  Physician  to  several  Noblemen  in  Foreign  Expeditions.  He 
was  employed  in  other  laudible  Service ;  and  Her  Majesty  and  (he 
State  took  especial  notice  of  his  Parts.  He  spent  (he  latter  part 
of  his  Life  with  his  dear  and  most  virtuous  Wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Drew,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Drew,  of  Densworth  in  Sussex  t 
and  being  a  most  zealous  and  penitent  Christian,  fixli  of  Years,  and 
(to  his  last  Breath)  of  perfect  Memory,  with  Alacrity  of  Spirit  he 
surrendered  his  Soul  into  (he  Hands  of  his  Creator,  the  13th  of 
Nov.  161 1.  for  whose  Love  and  Memory  his  late  Wife  (afterward 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Stephen  Thornhurst  of  Kent)  caused  the  said  Mo« 
nument  to  be  erected. 

The  churchwardens  and  fcofees  of  this  parish  erected  a 
monument  on  the  20th  of  January  1603, 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Bedoe,  one  of  the  Ancients  of  thii 
Parish,  and  aFeofee  of  the  Poor,  died  the  1st  of  September  160S. 
His  Age  56;  and  left  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  for  ever  201.  per 
Annum.  And  to  be  lent  Gratis  to  50  poor  Housholders  1 101.  for 
two  Years  each,  on  Condition  that  (he  Monument  be  kept  in  Re* 
pair  by  the  Parish  Feofees^  and  four  Sermons  be  preached  yearly 
lor  ever. 

A  Monument  for  Richard  Jacobi  late  Vintner,  who  (after  66 
Years  ef  his  Life,  whereof  he  spent  more  than  half  in  this  Parish, 
serving  all  Offices  there  ^  and  of  his  Company,  was  for  his  Fide* 
lity  elected  one  of  the  Qovernours  of  Bridewell,  and  did  many 

Vol.  IV.    No.  83.  U  charitable 
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(teritabla  Actt  both  to  the  Pariib,  to  his  Hall«  and  to  Ihe  Hos- 
pitals of  Bridewell,  Christ  Church,  St.  Bartholomew'*,  Si.  Thor 
Silas's  in  Southwork,  and  to  divers  Persons  in  London,  South  work, 
and  many  other  Places)  comfortably  gave  up  his  Soul  to  his  Re- 
4btmti  the  13th  of  October  1612. 

A  Tery  ikir  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  Roger  Houghton,  Esq.  a  faithful  servant  to 
Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  space  of  forty-two 
years;  and  died  in  1617,  aged  sixty- four. 

A  handsome  monument  in  the  wall : 

In  Memory  of  Edward  Price,  Gent,  who  gave  oat  of  his  fr^e 
Land,  called  the  Blue  Lion,  31.  per  annum  in  Coals  to  the  Poor 
lor  ever;  and  20l.  for  ever  to  be  lent  to  two  young  Housholders 
Gratis  for  2  Years,  each  lOl.  He  departed  this  Life  the  8th  of 
March  1605. 

In  Weever  is  the  following,  to  the  memory  of  two  pre- 
lates of  Exeter : 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Arundell  Episcopus  £xon«  &c. 
Corpus  Venerabilis  J.  Booth  Legum  Baccalaureus  Episcopus 
Exon. 

Monuments  in  the  present  fabric.  On  a  small  white 
marble  monument  over  the  vestry  door>  thus  inscribed : 

Opposite  to  Ihis  Place^  near  the  Wall,  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir 
Edward  Leche  of  Shipley,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  Knight,  a 
Master  of  Chancery,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
He  died  Ihe  1 2th  of  July  1 652.  iEtat  80  fere. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment, of  the  Tuscan  order,  enriched  with  two  cherubims, 
a  book  displayed,  and  two  babes  lying  on  the  pediment ; 
this  inscription : 

To  the  Memory  of  Richard  Dukeson,  D.  D.  late  Rector  of 'this 
Parish  44  Years,  a  Reverend  and  Learned  Divine ;  Eminent  for 
his  great  Devotion  toward  God,  his  firm  Zeal  for  the  Church,  his 
unshaken  Loyalty  to  the  King,  his  unwearied  Endeavours  for  the 
Good  of  his  Flock,  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  Iniquity 
of  the  TimeSf  during  the  late  unnatural  Rebellion,  by  near  17 
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Y««rs  Sequestratian  :  But  being  restored »  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  great  Age  a  constant  Preacher,  both  by  his  Doctrine 
and  Life. 

He  died  September  the  17  th  1678.  MUi.  sua  78. 

And  of  his  only  Wife,  Ann,  Daughter  of  Anthony  Hickmanf 
Esq.  Doctor  of  Laws;  She  was  a  virtuous  and  godly  Matron,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  Holy  Matrimony  46  Years,  and  had  Issue  three 
Sons  and  twelve  Daughters. 

She  died  September  the  22d  1670.  ilitat  66.  Their  Bodies  lye 
Interred  on  the  right  side  of  the  Communion  Table, 

On  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  a  grave-stone  in  the  north  aisle: 

Here  rest  the  Bodies  of  Elizabeth  and  Thomas,  Son  and 
Daughter  to  Thomas  Spencer  and  Catharine  his  Wife.  Elizabeth 
died  the  12th  of  August  1641,  and  Thomas  the  27  th  of  Feb.  1642. 

Before  they  could  offend  God  took  them  hence. 
Not  letting  them  survive  their  Innocence. 
Cease  Grief,  their  Parents  now  no  more  laments; 
For  when  they  lost  their  Babes,  Heaven  got  two  Saints. 

In  the  western  gallery  is  a  fine  toned  organ,  by  father 
Schmj/dt. 

The  rectory  was  first  in  the  patronage  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  gift  of  Henry  II.  The  advowson,  on  the 
dissolution  of  tliat  order,  was  conveyed  to  the  canons  re- 
gular  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Warwick, 
who  exchanged  it  with  bishop  Stapleton,  in  whose  succes* 
sors,  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  it  continued,  till  conferred  on 
the  protector  Somerset,  by  Edward  VI.  after  whose  death, 
the  crown  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  whose  successors,  the 
earls  of  Exeter,  have  ever  since  been  patrons. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  John  Layfield,  S.T.B.  1589. 
assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Roger  Bates,  S.T.B.  1617.  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
died  at  his  house  in  Milford  LanCy  1633. 

Richard  Dukeson,  D.  D.  1634,  after  having  been  se- 
questered  and  proscribed  during  the  civil  wars,  was  re- 
stored in  1660  ;  and  continued  rector  till  his  death,  in  1678. 

Greooi^y  Hascard,  D.  D.  dean  of  Windsor,  1708.  • 

U  2  Thomas 
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Thomas  Blackwell^  D.D.  rector  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  died  in  1773. 

George  Berkeley,  L.L.D.  178f>y  died  in  1795;  who 
has  left  sufficient  testimony,  that  be  was  indeed  the  amiable 
son  of  the  illustrious  prelate  bishop  Berkeley,  of  whom 
Pope  so  truly  said, 

'•  To  Bbrkblet  cv'ry  virtue  under  Heaven !" 

Mr.  Malton,  in  his  **  Picturesque  Tour  through  Lon- 
don," calls  St.  Clement's  Church,  "  a  disgusting  fabric,  and 
so  obtruded  upon  the  street,  as  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  public."  He  also  ex- 
presses his  concern,  that  "  whilst  an  extensive  improve- 
ment is  carrying  into  execution,  this  unsightly  church  is  to 
remain,  and  Temple  Bar  to  be  taken  away.  The  church 
so  conspicuously  placed,  and  which  will  then  be  more  con- 
spicuous,  is  a  disgrace  to  architecture ;  while  Temple  Bar, 
on  the  contrary,  has  some  merit  as  a  building,  and  deserves 
to  be  retained,  as  marking  the  entrance  into  the  capital  of 
the  British  empire." 

The  author  of  "  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings,"  observes,  concerning  this  fabric,  **  that  there  ap- 
pears something  very  fantastic  in  the  steeple,  something 
clumsy  and  too  heavy  in  the  portico,  and  something  poor 
and  unmeaning  in  the  whole  frame." 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  two  such  able 
critics,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  for  building  St.  Clemenf  s  church  in  its 
present  situation,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  was  compelled  to  form 
his  plan  from  necessity ;  and  whatever  architectural  errors 
may  appear  to  others,  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we 
scrutinize  buildings  formed  from  plans  by  so  great  a  judge 
of  propriety.  The  steeple  was  the  work  of  Gibbs^,  and  we 
really  think  a  work  of  taste.  It  is  saying  very  much  in- 
deed when  St.  Clement's  church  is  called  ^^  a  disgrace  to  ar- 
chitecture!" 

Before  we  entirely  quit  this  subject,  we  will  take  a  rc- 
^Qspe<;t  towards  Templq  Bf^r;  and  thb  we  cannot  do  in  ^ 
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better  modCi  or  more  impressively,  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Moser,  to  whose  information  we  have  been  already  so 
much  obliged,  and  who  was  present  at  the  demolition  of 
part  of  the  premises  in  question. 

"  In  revolving  the  progress  of  improvement,  one  very 
prominent  object  forcibly  strikes  tlie  inquisitive  mind  and 
that  is,  the  dilapidation  which  must  literal!}'  pave  the  way 
to  convenience  and  elegance.  This  is  a  reflection  which 
very  naturally  introduces  another,  namely,  the  change  that 
must  be  effected,  both  with  respect  to  property  and  resi- 
dence, before  any  work  of  public  utility  can  be  carried  into 
effect  in  a  crowded  city  or  its  immediate  environs. 

"  Butcher  Row  was  once,  indeed,  till  a  period  much 
within  living  memory,  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The 
•stack  of  bouses,  which  lately  occupied  the  spot  which  now 
forms  a  wide  opening  on  the  west  side  of  Temple  Bar,  was, 
with  respect  to  the  ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
tusangular  triangle,  the  eastern  line  of  which  was  formed  by 
ft  shoemaker's,  a  fishmonger^,  and  another  shop,  with 
wide-extended  fronts,  and  its  western  point  blunted  by  the 
intersection  of  the  vestry-room  and  alms-houses  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's parish ;  both  the  side^  also  contained  shops  of  va- 
rious descriptions;  the  south  (Strand),  a  number  of  re* 
spectable  tradesn^en,  such  as  bakers,  dyers,  dry  salters, 
smiths,  tinplate- workers,  &c. ;  the  north  (Butcher  Row) 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  really  a  flesh  market,  it  was  at 
first  wholly  occupied  by  butchers,  who  had,  from  a  very 
early  period,  brought  their  meat  in  carts  from  the  coun- 
try, and  sold  it  just  without  the  civic  liberties,  for  the 
supply  of  the  western  parts  of  the  city.  These  foreign 
butchers,  as  they  were  termed,  were  considered  so  ex- 
tremely useful  in  repressing  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
native  butchers,  and  lowering  the  prices  of  the  London 
markets  of  those  days,  that  the  competition  was  encouraged, 
and  their  dealings  attended  with  such  success,  that  I  fear  the 
desire  of  immoderate  profit  operated  upon  them  as  it  has 
upon  their  descendants  in  the  present  age,  and  induced 
(hem  to  become  stationary ;  perhaps  to  go  hand  in  band 

with 
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with  the  people  they  bad  formerly  opposed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Butcher  Row,  which 
had,  for  the  purpose  I  have  specified  (the  convenience  of 
foreign  butchers) y  been,  in  the  twenty>first  of  Edward  the 
First,  granted  to  Walter  le  Barbur,  took  the  form  of  an 
established  market ;  in  process  of  time,  other  shops,  ber 
sides  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  green-grocers,  were  open- 
ed. Many,  I  presume,  can  remember  a  scalemaker's,  tin- 
man***, fine-drawer's,  Betty's  chop-house,  cheesemonger's, 
grocer's,  &c. ;  the  houses  of  the  whole  stack  were  ori* 
ginally  of  wood,  one  story  hanging  over  the  other ;  and  in- 
deed the  style  of  building,  ornaments,  &c.  strongly  indi- 
cated the  date  of  its  erection." 

The 

*  They  teem  of  about  the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  we  may  judge 
from  many  of  the  same  date  still  extant,  and  probably  were  ornamented 
with  the  fleur  de  lis  and  coronets,  in  compliment  to  the  count  Beaumont, 
of  which  there  were  two  families :  the  first  descended  from  Roger  de 
Bellamont  of  the  Norman  race,  earl  of  Warvvick ;   the  other  viscounts 
Beaumont,  still  older;  one  of  whom,  when  a  single  mansion,  was  its  in- 
bitant,  at  the  time  the  marquis  of  Rosny  arrived  in  England.     It  ap- 
pears from  Sully's  Memoirs  (pages  91  ^nd  infra),  that  the  marquis  was 
appointed  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  (Henry  IV.),  1603,  to 
congratulate  the  king   (James  I.)  upon  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown.     His  account  of  this  embassy  is  curious.     He   states,  among 
other  particulars,  that  the  beginning  of  June  he  set  out  for  Calais,  with 
a  retinue  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  ;  that  he  had  express 
orders  from  the  king  his  master  that  he  should  appear  in  mourning  with 
mil  his  train  at  his  first  audience  ;  but  was  afterwards  told,  that  this  af- 
fectation of  sorrow,  for  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  would  disoblige 
that  monarch,  who  would,  doubtless,  look  upon  it  as  a  reproach  to  him 
for  not  having  put  on  mourning  en  the  same  melancholy  occasion.    For 
the  more  solemn  reception  of  this  and  other  ambassadors,  it  also  ap- 
pears, that  at  this  period  a  nev/  office  was  instituted,  with  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  namely,  that  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  the 
first  of  whom  was  Sir  Lewis  Lewkenor,  whose  //ei>ut  in  this  situation 
wa^,  accompanied  by  count  Beaumont,  the  meeting  M.  Rosny  at  Dover. 

It  is  further  hinted,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  Sir 

Lewis  had  either  exhausted  his  stock  of  politeness  at  his  reception  of  th* 

.ambassador,  or  was  alarmed  at  the  numerous  train  of  his  attendants, 

for  be  gives  him  occasion  to  complain  of  his  rudeness  and  parsimony 

with  respect  to  horses  and  carriages,  even  before  he  set  out  for  London, 

and 
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.  The  paveinent  of  this  quarter,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
Westminster,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state,  so 
lately  as  1762,  when  an  act  for  new  paving  this  city  and  its 
liberties  was  passed.  Till  that  time,  it  appears  every  inha« 
bitant,  before  his  house,  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  some  doors  were 
superbly  paved,  some  indifferently,  some  very  badly,  and 

and  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  were  cogent  reasons  for  his  dis- 
gust, as  we  find  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  a  conveyance  in  the  car- 
riage of  count  Beaumont,  while  his  retinue  were  almost  suffered  to  take 
the  chance  of  the  road;  that  is,  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  with 
the  Kentish  innkeepers,  from  whom  the  Dover  landlord,  and  those 
others  who,  in  the  year  1764^,  furnished  accommodation  for  the  duke 
de  Nivemois  and  his  suite,  seem  to  have  been  the  legitimate  de- 
scendants. 

Of  the  neglect  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  or  rather  the  court, 
with  respect  to  the  marquis  of  Rosny,  there  is  a  striking  instance,  in 
suffering  him  to  reside,  even  for  a  night,  in  the  house  which  we  are  now 
considering :  at  the  same  time  his  mode  of  treating  it  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  school  of  Chesterfield.  He  states,  without  seeming  of- 
fended, "  As  t9  myself,  I  sup*d  and  lay  at  Beaumont's,  and  din'd  there 
the  next  day,  for  so  shoit  a  time  had  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  and 
prepare  me  lodgings  until  the  palace  of  Arundel,  which  was  destin'd 
for  me,  could  be  got  ready :  but  this  greatly  embarras'd  my  retinue, 
which  could  not  all  be  iodg'd  at  Beaumont's  house,  and,  therefore, 
apartments  were  sought  in  the  neighbourhood." 

To  any  one  who  remembers  the  structure  of  these  old  houses,  it  wilt 
appear  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ambassador  himself,  the  represen- 
tative of  Henry  the  Great,  could,  in  those  days  of  state  and  splendor, 
be,  even  for  a  short  period,  accommodated  in  this  place.  Its  internal 
(as  was  actually  the  case,  for  I  observed  the  demolition  of  the  whole 
pile)  consisted  of  small  incommodious  rooms,  four,  nay  six,  or  eight, 
upon  a  floor,  a  well  stair-case  running  up  the  middie  in  the  rudest  stile, 
lighted  by  a  sky-light  which  only  diffused  a  **  darkness  visible  over  the 
Upper  stories,  while  the  lower  were,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  totally  obum- 
brated."  The  ceilings  of  these  apartments  were  low,  trans  versed  by 
large  unwrought  beams  in  different  directions,  and  lighSedy  if  that 
phrase  could  with  propriety  be  applied,  by  small  casement  windows : 
yet  here  we  find  that  Gallic  complaisance  induced  the  marquis  to  reside 
without  murmuring;  though  I  believe  before  his  settlement  in  Arundel 
Palace,  at  he  terms  it,  he  removed  to  Crosby  House,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street;  though  how  long  he  continued  there  is  uncertain. 
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others  totally  neglected,  according  to  the  wealth,  avarice, 
or  caprice  of  tlie  inhabitants.  And  a  proof  of  the  filth 
and  nastiness  which  prevailed,  is  detailed  in  the  London 
Chronicle  of  that  time.  Speaking  of  the  plan  for  neir 
pavement ;  the  writer  exclaims,  ^*  all  sorts  of  dirt>  and 
ashes,  oyster-shells^  and  the  oflTals  of  dead  poultry,  and 
other  animals,  will  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  thrown  into 
the  streets;  but  must  be  kept  until  the  dustman  comes ;  nor 
will  the  annoyances  erected  by  coachmakers  be  permitted  ; 
and  when  a  house  is  pulled  down,  the  rubbish  must  be  car- 
ried to  a  proper  place,  and  not  left  in  the  streets.  Can  wa 
with  any  degree  of  justice  commend  our  magnificent  build* 
ings,  without  taking  shame  to  ourselves  for  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  our  streets.'** 

Returning  through  the  archway  of  the  new  buildings,  we 
come  to  Little  Shire  Lane,  and  into  New  Court,  where 
there  is  an  Independent  Meeting  Hotise^  which  had  for  its 
pastor  Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury,  and 

Mr.  Richard  Winter,  all  eminent  ministers,  f 

Hence 

*  Mr,  Stratfora^s  Collections, 

\  The  first  of  these  was  the  ton  of  a  clergyman  at  Collinbum  Ducis, 
ia  the  county  of  Wilts,  where  he  was  born  in  1645.    At  the  Restoration 
be  became  a  Non-conformist,  without  being  a  Puritan  ;  for  he  was  as 
facetious  as  his  sovereign.    Preaching  concerning  Job's  *•  robe  of  righ- 
teousness:**   **  If,'*  says  he,  •*  any  of  you  would  have  a  suit  for  a 
twelvemonth,  let  him  repair  to  Monmouth  Street  j  if  for  his  life  time, 
let  him  apply  to  the  court  of  Chancery  \  and,  if  for  all  eternity,  let  him 
JaitOTi  righteousness."     Observing  but  a  small  congregation  one  day  at 
his  sermon,  he  suddenly  called  out   <<Fire!   Fire!"    The  affrighted 
<tongregation  exclaimed,   "Where?    Where?"    "  In  Hell,    to  bum 
such  wretches  as  regard  not  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel!"    A  mis- 
chievous wag  having  trained  a  magpie  for  the  purpose,  let  it  loose  in 
Mr.  Burgess's  meeting ;  when  the  creature  exclaiming'  "  What  the 
p-x  would  you  be  at  ?"  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  popular  song  at  that 
perbd.    His  chapel  was  burnt  by  Sacheverel's  mob,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.    His  successor,  Mr.B&ADiURY,  whose  meeting  honte 
in  NeviPs  Coun,  Fetter  Lane,  was  also  lawlessly  destroyed,  gained  uni- 
versal esteem  as  a  man  and  a  minister.    His  sermon  of  **  the  Ass  and  the 
Serpent,"  had  very  nearly  involved  him  in  great  trouble.    Mr.  Noble 
mformi  U5,  that  **  Mr.  Granger  saw  a  friendly  letter  from  archbishop    • 
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Hence   crossing    Carey  Street^   the   avenue   of  Searle 
Street,   leads  to 

UNCOLN's  INN  FIELDS. 

This  is  allowed  to  be  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  squares  in  London,  if  not  in  Europe.     It  formerly 
was  denominated  Ficket's  Fields,  and  Whetstone's  Park, 
being  then  a  dangerous  place,   on  account  of  robberies ; 
but  seems  to  have  been  partially  covered  with  buildings  in 
1580,   when  queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation,   for* 
bidding  the  laying  of   new  foividations  of   houses  about 
London.     Probably  the  owners  of  these  fields  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  command  ;  for  we  find  that  the  privy 
council  sent  a  mandate,  dated  September  4,  1612,  to  cer- 
tain justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
which  it  is  stated  ^^  to  be  bis  majesty's  exjiress  pleasure  and 
commandment,  that  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  should  be  restrained ;  and  requiring  the 
said  justices  to  apprehend  and  commit  to  gaol  any  who  should 
be  found  so  offending,  or  to  take  sureties  of  him  or  them 
to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  the  charges.'' 
This  measure  was  adopted  at  the  request  of  the  benchers 
and  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Wake  to  hiin,  wluch  was  part  of  a  correspondence  between  the  metro** 
politan  of  all  England,  and  the  patriarch  of  Dissenters  of  the  same 
kingdom.  In  private  Mr.  Bradbur^r  was  the  tocial,  pleasant  compa- 
nion, and  more  famed  for  his  mirth,  than  long  harangues.  He  had  a 
very  strong  voice,  could  sing  excellently  well ;  and  was  supposed  to 
ting  **  The  roast  Beef  of  Old  England,*'  better  than  any  other  man. 
He  died  September  9,  1759,  aged  eighty-six.  Such  was  *<  brave  old 
Tom  Bradbury,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  facetious  companion."  It  it 
not  the  cheerful  man  that  disturbs  the  state,  nor  often  the  rich ;  but  the 
sour,  disappointed,  needy  man.  Bradbury  was  happy  in  his  temper, 
rich  in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. — IfobU^s  Continuaiion  of  Grangtr,  The  late  Mr.  RicBa&d 
Winter,  whose  brother,  John,  had  married  one  of  Mr.  Bradbury's 
daughters,  assisted  him  in  the  ministry  at  New  Court ;  and  after  hit 
death,  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  dock,  where  he  continued  sole  mi« 
nister  till  his  decease,  about  four  yeafs  sincei  at  a  very  advanced  age{ 
highly  respected,  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his  congregation  and  thtt 
body  of  the  Dissenters. 
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HoweFer,  within  i^ix  years,  a  contrary  mode  of  pro-* 
ceeding  was  adopted  ;  the  government  revoked  its  order, 
and 9  in  1618,  a  commission  from  James  I.  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Worcester, 
Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentry,  for 
the  better  disposition  of  these  grounds.  The  commission 
alledges,  **  that  more  public  works,  near  and  about  the 
city  of  London,  had  been  undertaken  in  the  sixteen  years 
of  that  reign,  than  in  ages  heretofore:  and  that  the  grounds 
called  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields  were  much  planted  round  with 
dwellings  and  lodgings  flf  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
qualitie :  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  deformed  by  cot« 
tages  and  mean  buildings,  incroachments  on  the  fields,  and 
nuisances  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  commissioners  were 
therefore  directed  to  reform  those  grievances;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  oiscretion,  to  frame  and  reduce  those  fields 
both  for  sweetness,  uniformitie,  and  comeliness,  into  such 
walkes,  partitions,  or  other  plottes,  and  in  such  sorte, 
manner,  and  forme,  both  for  publique  health  and  pleasure, 
as  by  the  said  Inigo  Jones  (recited  in  the  commission)  is  or 
shall  be  accordingly  drawn,  by  way  of  map." 

Thus  authorized,  Mr.  Jones  drew  the  ground-plot ;  it 
was  intended  to  have  been  built  all  in  the  same  stile ;  but 
the  taste  of  the  projectors  not  according  with  the  great 
genius  and  abilities  of  the  architect,  the  work  was  unac 
complished.  A  specimen  of  the  whole  is  exhibited  in  the 
centre  house  on  the  west  side,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
earls  of  Lindsey ,  and  their  descendants,  the  dukes  of  An- 
caster,  and  now  divided  into  two  dwellings,  which  pos* 
sesses  that  simple  g^ndeur  for  which  the  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones  have  been  so  much  celebrated.  The  four  sides  of  this 
vast  square  were  thus  named :  the  north,  called  {Newman's 
Row ;  the  west.  Arch  Row ;  the  south,  Portugal  Row ;  and 
the  east,  LincoIn^s  Inn  Wall. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  this  plot,  which  is  there 
stated  to  have  been  formerly  called  Cup  and  Purse  Field. 

By 
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By  this  act  LincoIn^s  Inn  Fields  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  ward,  exempt  from  the  several  parishes  of  St.  Cle^ 
menty    St.  Giles,    and   St.  Andrew,    with  respect    to  sca- 
vengers, paving,  &c.     The  whole  being  a  trust,  and  the 
inhabitants  liable  to  distress,  and  other  forfeitures,  for  non- 
compliance with  the  tenor  of  the  act.     In  consequence  of 
which  several  improvements  have  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be   made,  so  as  to  render  it  a  very  spacious  and  healthy 
spot.      The  great  house   at  the  corner  of   Great  Queen 
Street,    which  has  been  also,  divided,    was  called   Powis 
House,  having  been  built  for  th^ marquis  of  Powis  in  1686, 
by  Capt.  William  Winde;  it  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Na- 
than Wright,  and  that  eminent  statesman  lord  chancellor 
Somers,     After  his  decease,  it  was  inhabited  by  another 
statesman,    Thomas  Pelham  Holies ^    duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  IS  usually  called  Newcastle  House.     On  this  side 
were  also  the  town  mansions  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards  lord  Grantley ;  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  Romish 
Catholic  chapel,  with  a  fine  painting,  by  West^  of  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross."     Since  the   perturbed  state  of 
Europe  has  caused  the  establishment  of  the  embassy  to  be 
restricted,  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  have  occupied 
the  premises,  and  support  the  religious  foundation  by  a  fund 
and  contributions. 

On  the  north  side  the  houses  of  John  Soane,  Esq.  the 
late  Sir  William  Watson,  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  &c.  form  a 
grand  row  of  buildings,  in  varied  stiles  of  architecture. 

The  south  side  has  been  distinguished  for  the  residence 
of  eminent  legal  characters ;  lord  chancellors  Camden^ 
LcfUghboroughj  and  Erskine\  lord  chief  justice  Keni/onf 
Sir  Henry  Gould ,  serjeant  Adair ^  &c. ;  and  lately  one  of 
the  centre  houses  has  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  of 
Surgeons i  as  their  hall. 

In  our  accouitt  of  Barber-Surgeons  Hall,  we  mentioned 
the  separation  of  the  two  companies  in  1745.  The  latter 
having  applied  to  parliament,  stated  that  their  separation 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  ot  Surgery ; 
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upon  which  an  act  was  passed,  and  the  surgeons  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  **  The  Master ,  G<rot,morsj  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Surgery  of  Lon- 
don.'*^  They  then  built  a  very  elegant  hall  and  theatre,  in 
the  Old  Bailey ;  but  their  connexions  with  the  metropolis, 
rendering  a  centrical  situation  necessary,  they  purchased 
their  present  mansion^  at  the  back  of  which  they  are  about 
to  construct  a  theatre  and  offices  in  Portugal  Street. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  the  last  stage  on   which   was 
closed  the  patriot  lives  of  lord  William  Russell,    and 
Algernon  Sidney.    Th^  virtuous  Russell  lost  his  head  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,    on  the  21st  of  July,    168^/* 
•f  Party  writers,"   says  Pennant,    **  assert,    that  he  was 
brought  here  in  preference  to  any  other  spot,  in  order  to 
mortify  the  citizens  with  the  sight.    In  fact,  it  was  the 
nearest  open  space  to  Newgate,  the  place  of  his  lordship's 
con6nement :  otherwise  the  dragging  him  to  Tower  Hill, 
the  usual  concluding  scene  on  these  dreadful  occasions, 
would  have  given  his  enemies  full  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  imputed  malice.*'     Sidney  was  executed  the  latter  end  of 
the  same  year.     The  dispostions  of  these  patriots  were  very 
different ;  one   was  mild  and  unassuming ;   the  latter  was 
high-spirited  and  rigid.    They  were  both,  however,  uni- 
versally lamented. 

Portugal  Street,  is  famous  for  having  a  Dramatic 
Theatre  J  first  built  on  the  site  of  a  tennis  court,  and  opened 
bj  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in 
1662.  Out  of  compliment  to  James,  duke  of  York,  it 
was  called  ^^  the  Duke's  Theatre;  and  the  performers,  in 
contradistinction  to  his  majesty's  servants  at  Drury  Lane^ 
were  called  **  the  Duke's  Company.''  The  building  being 
found  inadequate  to  its  intended  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
erected  in  Dorset  Ganiens,  and  this  was  deserted. 

The  present  structure  arose  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
putes between  the  managers  and  actors  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Dorset  Gardens,  and  the  latter  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  BettertoKf  the 
Roscius  of  the  day.  Their  complaints  having  been  laid  be- 
fore 
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tote  king  William  III.  a  licence  was  granted  to  act  for 
themselves  in  a  separate  theatre ;  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  that  purpose,  which  the  nobility  very  liberally 
supported.     The  new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1695;  and  continued  to  afford  public  entertainment 
till  1704,  when  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  Betterton  as« 
signed  his  patent  to  Sir  John  Vanburgh,    who,    finding 
these  premises  too  small,  erected  one  more  spacious  in  the 
Hay  market,  and  this  was  abandoned.    It  was  again  opened 
in  1714,  by  Mr.  Rich,  whose  father  had  been  expelled  for 
mismanagement   at   Drury  Lane,   and  employed   the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life  in  refitting  it,  for  performances :  the 
first  play  on  this  occasion  was  "  The  Recruiting  Officer.*' 
The  performers,  who  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rich, 
were  so  much  inferior  to  those  at  Drury  Lane,  that  the 
latter  carried  away  all  the  applause  and  favour  of  the  town* 
In  this  distress,   the  genius  of  Rich  suggested  to  him  a 
species  of  entertainment,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
bath  been  deemed  contemptible,  has  been  ever  followed  and 
encouraged.      Harlequin,   Pantaloon,  and  all  tlie  host  of 
pantomimic  pageantry,  were  now  brought  forward;   and 
sound  and  shew  obtained  a  victory  over  sense  and  reason. 
The  fertility  of  Mr.  Rich's  invention  in  these  exotic  enter- 
tainments, and  the  excellence  of  his  own  performance,  must 
at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged.     By  means  of  these 
only,  he  kept  the  managers  of  the  other  house  at  all  times 
fiK>m  relaxing  their  diligence;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  pub- 
lie  taste,  frequently  obtained  more  money  by  ridiculous  and 
paltry  performances,  than  all  the  sterling  merit  of  the  rival 
theatre  was  able  to  acquire*.     In  1733,  Portugal  Street 
was  shut  up  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  his  company, 
removing  to  the  new  theatre  at  Covent  Garden.    In  1735, 
Mr.  Giffard,  who  had  opened  a  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  vacant  edifice,  in  which  he  and 
bis  company  acted  for  two  years ;  when  it  entirely  ceased 

*  Baka^t  Biographia  Dravtatica,  Intfoducti^i. 
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from  being  a  theatre*;  and  having  had  various  revolu- 
tions) is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Spode,  as  a  potterj/  and 
china  warehouse.  It  was  here  that  Macklin  killed  Mr.  Han- 
nam,  in  the  year  1735* 

Opposite  is  a  very  convenient  and  handsome  house  for 
the  poor  of  St.  Clement's  parish ;  and  adjoining  is  the  bu- 
rial  ground^  which  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1638,  as  appears  by  a  commission  for  a  rate  to  wall  it 
in,  granted  to  them  by  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London.  In 
1674,  bishop  Henchman  gave  them  licence  to  build  houses 
and  shops  on  the  north  side. 

Ci^ARE  Market  is  erected  on  what  was  originally  called 
ClemenVs  Inn  Fields.  In  the  year  1657,  a  bill  was  passed 
for  preventing  the  increase  of  buildings^  in  which  was  a 
clause,  permitting  the  earl  of  Clare  to  erect  the  market, 
which  bore  his  title^  in  these  fields,  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  earl,  it  seems,  also 
erected  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Clement's,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  dwelling  houses. 

That  these  lands  were  before  in  the  possession  of  Holies, 
we  have  already  shewn  under  Clement's  Inn ;  Charles  I. 
in  1640,  granted  his  licence  to  Thomas  York,  his  exe- 
cutors, &c.  to  erect  as  many  buildings  as  they  thought 
proper  upon  St.  Clement's  Inn  Field,  the  inheritance  of  the 
earl  of  Clare,  "to  be  built  on  each  side  of  the  causeway, 
leading  from  Gibbon's  bowling  alley,  at  the  coming  out  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  the  Rein  Deer  Yard,  that  leadeth 
unto  Drury  Lane,  not  to  exceed  on  either  side  the  number 

*  The  shutting  up  this  structure  has  been  whimsically  accounted  for 
by  vulgar  tradition ;  upon  a  representation  of  the  pantomime  of  Har- 
lequin Dr.  Faustus,  when  a  tribe  of  demons  necessary  for  the  piece, 
was  assembled,  a  supernumerary  devil  was  observed,  who  not  ap- 
proving of  going  out  in  a  complaisant  manner  at  the  door,  to  shew  a 
dt^iVi  tricky  flew  up  to  the  deling,  made  hit  way  through  the  tiling, 
and  tore  away  one-fourth  of  the  house;  which  circumstance  so  af- 
frighted the  manager,  that  the  proprietor  had  not  courage  to  open  th^ 
house  pver  afterwards.  ** 

of 
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of  erne  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  or  front,  and 
sixty  feet  in  breadth,  to  be  of  storn^  or  brick/'  * 

Rein  Deer  Yardy  was  probably  what  is  now  called  Bear 
JTard;  and  Gibbons's  Bowling  Alley  was  covered  by  the 
first  theatre  erected  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  whence  be 
afterwards  removed  to  Portugal  Street.  Its  remains  are 
now  a  carpenter^s  shop,  slaughter  houses,  &c.  Here, 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the 
reign  of  George  IL  John  Henly,  a  disappointed  dema* 
gogue,  vented  his  factious  ebullitions  in  this  place,  which  he 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Oratory.  Possessing 
some  abilities,  he  was  also  obnoxious  to  government  by  the 
publication  of  the  **  Hyp-Doctor",  and  other  papers  on  the 
politics  of  the  times. 

Charles  L  issued  another  licence  in  1642,  permitting 
Gervase  Holli^,  Esq.  to  erect  fifteen  houses,  a  chapel,  and 
to  make  several  streets  of  the  width  of  thirty,  thirty -four, 
and  forty  feet.  These  streets  still  retain  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  founders  in  Clare  Street,  Denzil  Street,  Holies 
Street,  &c. 

Clement's  Lane,  a  filthy,  inconvenient  avenue,  is  no- 
ticeable for  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  cousin  to 
lord  chancellor  Jeffries;  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
knighted  in  1670-1.  He  rose  to  be  solicitor  general,  twice 
master  of  the  rolls,  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  and 
twice  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  had  the 
honest  courage  to  caution  James  II.  against  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  and  his  first  oousin  Jeffries  against  his  violence* 
Trevor  was  as  able  as  he  was  corrupt,  and  had  the  great 
mortification  to  put  the  question  to  the  house,  *'  whether 
himself  ought  to  be  expelled  for  bribery."  The  answer, 
was,  "  Yes."  Sir  John  died  in  Clement's  Lane,  May  20, 
1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel  f. 

Returning  to  Picket  Street,  the  first  object  of  attention 
is  the  vestry  room  of  St.  Clement's  parish,   in  which  is 

♦  Malcolm's  London,   Vol.  III.  p.  292. 

+  Noble's  Coniinuation  of  Granger.  Sec  Vol.  I.  of  the  preteat 
work,  p.309« 
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placed  tbe  a1tar>pieee,  painted  by  Kent;  and  which,  in 
1725|  occasioned  a  great  ferment,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  bishop  Gibson  for  its  removal  from  the  church, 
(where  it  had  been  put  at  considerable  expence)  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  contained  the  portraits  of  tbe  Pretender's 
wife  and  children.  After  having  been  removed,  it  was  for 
many  years  an  ornament  to  the  cofieeroom  at  the  Crown 
mid  Anchor  tavern,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  vestry 
room  over  the  old  almshouses  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
.  where  it  remained  till  1803,  on  the  demolition  of  which  it 
was  ultimately  removed  to  tbe  present  building. 

From  the  church  westward,  the  avenues  form  three  streets, 
of  which  Wych  Street  contains 

NEW  INN. 

It  is  an  inn  of  Chancery,  and  the  only  one  remaining  to 
th^  Middle  Temple.  This  society  removed  from  Sea-coal 
Lane,  to  be  nearer  to  the  other  inns  of  court  and  chancery. 

This  was,  before  their  removal  hither,  a  common  hostery 
or  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was 
procured  from  Sir  John  Fineux,  sometime  lord  chief  jus- 
tice  of  England,  about  the  year  1485,  for  the  rent  of  6/. 
per  annum.    The  society  are  tenants  at  will. 

New  Inn  may  boast  the  honour  of  having  educated  the 
great  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  for  some  time  studied  here 
previous  to  his  entering  himself  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  of  which 
be  was  afterwards  a  reader.  And  here  the  students  of 
Strand  Inn,  as  being  also  under  the  same  government  of  the 
Temple,  removed  on  the  destruction  of  their  house  by  the 
protector  Somerset. 

This  society  is  governed  by  a  treasurer  and  twelve  an* 
tients ;  the  members  to  be  in  commons  one  week  in  every 
Term,  or  pay  if  not  there. 

The  west  end  of  Wych  Street  was  formerly  ornamented 
by  Drury  House,  built  by  Sir  William  Drury,  an  able 
commander  in  the  Irish  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth^and  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John  Bo* 
roughs,  through  a  foolish  quarrel  about  precedency.  During 
tbe  time  of  the  fatal  discontents  of  Elizabeth's  favourite,  the 

earl 
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terl  of  Essex,  it  wa»  the  place  where  his  impnident  ad- 
visers resolved  on  such  counsels,  as  terminated  in  the  de^ 
struction  of  him  and  bis  adherents. 

In  the  next  century  it  was  possessed  by  the  heroic  lord 
Craven,   afterwards  earl  Craven,  who  rebuilt  it.      It  was 
lately  a  large  brick  pile,  concealed  by  other  buildings,  and 
was  a  public  house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  queen  of  Bo* 
hernials  Head,  the  earPs  admired  mistress,  whose  battles  ho 
fought,  animated  by  love  and  duty.     When  he  could  aspire 
at  her  hand,  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded ;  and  it  is  said 
they  were  privately  married ;  and  that  he  built  for  her  the 
fine  seat  at  Hampstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks^ 
afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.     The  services  rendered  by  the 
earl  to  London,  his  native  city  in  particular,  was  exem- 
plary.   He  was  so  indefatigable  in  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  frequent  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said  his  very 
horse  smeh  it  out.    He  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  he- 
roically staid  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence  ;  and, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrors  of  the  time  *.     The  house  has  lately  been  taken 
down,  and  the  ground  purchased  by  Mr.  Philip  Astley,  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Bridge,  who  has  constructed 
ahouse  of  public  exhibition  in  horsemanship  and  droll,  which 
he  has  denominated  ^'  The  Olympic  Paviliok." 

Adjoining  to  Wych  Street,  is  Holywell  Street,  from 
the  well  of  that  name.  It  is  a  narrow,  inconvenient  avenue 
of  old,  ill-formed  houses ;  but  contains  a  neglected  plac* 
for  law  students,  named 

LYON'S  INN. 
Tills  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  known 
to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ;  entries  having  been 
made  in  the  steward's  books  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

e  la  Cncftn  Buildiitgt  it  a  very  good  portrait  of  this  hero,  in  sr- 
moitr,  with  a  tmnchoon  ia  hit  hand,  and  mounted  on  hit  white  horto ; 
on  each  tide  it  aa  eail't  and  a  baron't  coronet,  and  the  Itttan  W.  C. 
It  it  painted  tdfr€i£o^  and  it  at  pretent  in  poor  pretenration. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  «4.  Y  The 
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The  buildings  at  present  exhibit  marks  of  neglect  and 
decay.  Here  is  a  hall|  which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  bat 
appropriated  to  different  purposes  than  was  at  first  in« 
tended. 

The  third  line  of  streets  westward  of  St.  Clement's,  is 
the  Strand;  where,  between  Essex  Street  and  Milford 
Lane,  was  antiently  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
but  unknown  by  whom  founded. 

Arundel  Street  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  called  also  Hampton  Place.  The  episcopal  resi- 
dence was  disposed  of  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle  lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  of  Sudley,  high  admiral*  of  England, 
and  was  called  Afymoiir  Place  \  in  his  possession  it  re- 
mained till  his  attainder*,  when  it  was  purchased  of  the 
crown  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  together  with  several  other 
messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  this  parish,  for 
41/.  6j.  8(/.  Hence  it  was  called  Ai^undel  House.  The 
premises  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Howard  family 
by  marriage,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  was  at  that  time  <^  a  large  and  old  built  house, 
with  a  spacious  yard  for  stablfngs  towards  the  Strand,  and 
with  a  gate  to  inclose  it,  where  there  was  the  porter's  lodge; 
and  as  large  a  garden  towaixis  the  Thames."     It  was  after- 

*  "  Thii,"  says  Pennant,  •*  was  one  of  (he  scenes  of  his  indecent 
dalliance  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen.  At  first  he 
certainly  was  not  ill  received,  notwithstanding  he  had  just  espoused  the 
unhappy  Catharine  Par.  Ambition,  not  lust,  actuated  this  wretched 
man :  bis  designs  on  Elizabeth^  and  consequently  on  the  crown,  spurred 
him  on.  The  instrument  of  his  design  was  Thomas  Parrye,  cofferer  to 
the  princess,  to  whom  he  offered,  for  her  grace''8  accommodation,  his 
house  and  all  the  furniture,  during  her  stay  in  London.  The  queen's 
death,  and  her  own  suspicions  on  her  death  bed,  gave  just  cause  of  the 
foulest  surmises.  His  execution,  which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  his 
projects,  and  saved  Elizabeth,  and  the  nation, 'from  a  tyrant,  possibly 
worse  than  him  from  whom  they  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  been  re- 
leased. The  whole  of  his  infamous  conduct,  respecting  the  unhsppy 
queen  dowager,  &c.  is  fully  detailed  in  Burleigh's  State  Papen,  fronk 
p.  ^b  to  103. 

2  wards 
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#trcls  appointed,  as  already  mentioned,  for  the  residence 
of  the  duke  de  Sully,  who  says  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  commodious  of  any  in  London,  from  its  great 
number  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.      Mr.  Thane's 
prints  do  not,    however,    give  any  advantageous  idea  of 
it;    for   though  it  covered    much  ground,    the   buildings 
were  low  and  mean ;  but  the  views  from  the  gardens  were 
remarkably  fine.     Here  was  kept  the  magnificent  collection 
of   statues  formed  by  Henry  Howard,   carl  of  Arundel ; 
and  howsoever  faulty  lord  Clarendon  may  have  represented 
him  in  some  respects,  his  judgement  in  the  fine  arts  will  re- 
main indisputable*.     Norfolk  House  was  pulled  down   in, 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  family  name  and  titles  are 
retained  in  the  streets  which  rose  on  the  site,  viz.  that  of 
Howard,  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Surrey.      There  was  a 
design  to  build  a  mansion  house  for  the  family,  out  of  the 
accumulated  rents,  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  lay 
next  to  the  river;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  plan  was  never  executed. 

It  was  to  Arundel  House  that  the  Royal  Society  removed 
from  Gresham  College  after  the  fire  of  London,  whither 
they  were  invited  by  Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  where  they, 
assembled  till  1674,  when  they  returned  to  the  college, 
when  Norfolk  House  was  ordered  to  be  {lulled  down.  This 
dnke  had  presented  his  valuable  library  to  the  society  f. 

Between  Arundel  Street  and  Norfolk  Street  are  two  bouses 
which  are  noticeable  for  the  following  circumstances: 

Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  member  in  various  parliaments  for^ 
Woodstock,  Castle  Rising,  and  Chichester,  was  in  1698 
dcoted  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lived  next 
door-  to  the  father  of  bishop  Burnet,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Burnet  and  Sir  Thomas 
spent  much  of  their  time ;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
latter,  whenever  he  had  any  great  business  to  br»ng  forward 
in  parliament,  to  discqss  it  previously  with  Burnet,  who 
was  to  object  every  argument  in  his  power.  Sir  Thomas 
\as  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  he  retained  till 

^  See  ottder  Cattle  Yard,  Holbom*  f  Pennant. 
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bis  death,  in  1709.  Burnetts  house  continued  in  the  far 
iuily  within  memory,  when  it  was  possessed  by  a  bookseller 
of  the  same  name,  a  collateral  descendant  from  the  bishop. 

Westward  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey  Streets,  was 
antiently  the  parish  church,  dedicated  in  memory  of 
**  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady,^  and  "  the  Innocents  of  the 
Strand ;"  it  was  also  called,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religious  brotherhood,  **  St.  Ursula  of  the 
Strand;"  but  usually  written  in  ok!  records,  ^^  Ecclesia 
ieatit  Maria  at  Strand^  e.rtra  Barras  Ncvi  Ttmplif  fton- 
donj*^  This  church  was  a  rectory  under  the  patronage  of 
die  bishops  of  Worcester,  who  had  tlieir  town  residence 
nearly  adjoining ;  as  had  also  the  bishops  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  Chester,  andUaudaff. 

In  the  year  1549  this  church,  with  Strand  Inn',  and 
bridge,  with  the  lane  under  it,  the  palaces  of  tlie  various 
bishops,  and  all  the  adjoining  tenements,  were  by  eommand 
of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  and 
lord  protector,  levelled  with  tlie  ground,  and  on  the 
ruins  rose  Somihsxt  House. 

The  duke  had  promised  to  remunerate  the  parish  for  the 
loss  of  their  church,  but  never  kept  his  word  ;  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  St.  Clement's  and  the  Savoy 
church  till  their  own  was  rebuilt. 

The  bishop  of  Chester's  mansion  had  been  built  upon  land 
granted  so  far  back  as  the  year  1257. 

Near  it  was  Chester's  Inn,  an  antient  house  of  chan- 
eery  belonging  to  the  Middle  Temple,  till  its  destruction  by 
the  Protector,  When  the  students  removed  to  New  Inn. 

Opposite  the  bishop    of   Coventry's  inn,    in    the  high 
^reet,  stood  a  stone  cross,  '^  whereof  I  read,''  says  Stow, 
**  that  in  the  year  1294,  and  divers  other  times,  the  justices 
itinerant  sat  without  London."  * 

In 

• 

*  The  origin  of  thejudges  adminitteringjatdce  without  cities,  &c.  is 
of  very  remote  antiquity.    This,  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  is  eride^^ 
^rom  many  pasiaget  Of  Scripture;  particularly  in  Jeremiah,  where  it  is 
fsid,  thst  the  prophet  being  GQudemned  it  die  by  tha  coasittory  of 

priests, 
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In  place  of  this  cross  was  placed  a  may-pole  by  a  black« 
smithy  named  John  Ciarges,  whose  daughter  Anne  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  marry  general  George  Monk,  duke  of 
Albemarle,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  During  the  trial  of 
un  action  of  trespass  between  William  Sherwin,  plaintiiF, 
and  Sir  Waiter  Clarges,  baronet,  and  others,  defendants, 
at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  Nov.  15, 1700, 
the  following  singular  circumstances  occurred: 

"  The  plaintiff,  as  heir  and  representative  of  Thomas 
A|onk,  Esq.  elder  brother  of  George,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
claimed  the  manor  of  Sutton,  in  tlie  county  of  York,  and 
other  lands  in  Newton,  Eaton  Bridge,  and  Shtpton,  as  heir 
at  law  to  the  said  duke,  against  the  defendant,  devisee  un* 
der  the  will  of  Duke  Christoplier,  his  only  child,  who  died 
in  1688,  S.  P.  Upon  this  trial  some  very  curious  parti- 
culars came  out  respecting  the  family  of  Ann^,  wife  of 
George,  created  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  appeared  that  she 
was  daughter  of  John  Clarges,  a  farrier,  in  the  Savoy,  atnl 
farrier  to  colonel  Monk.  In  1632,  she  was  married  in  tire, 
church  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney  to  Tliomas  Ratford,  son 
of  Thomas  Ratford,  late  a  farrier,  servant  to  pritice  Charles, 

priests,  was,  by  the  consistory  of  princes  secular,  or  judges  sitting  in  the 
gate,  absolved  and  discharged ;  and  the  reason  of  so  public  a  situation 
being  chosen  was  probably  on  two  accounts :  that  their  proceedings 
might  be  generally  seen,  and  that  none  might  go  out  of  the  common  way 
to  seek  for  justice. 

The  antient  Romans  had  their  first  seats  of  justice  within  their 
temples,  purposely  to  shew  that  justice  was  a  divine  thing :  afterwards 
in  curia  etforOy  the  court  and  public  market  place. 

The  Saxons,  imitating  the  old  Germans,  *<  distributed  justice  in  each 
town  and  territory."  For  which  purpose  twelve  of  the  most  eminent 
men  for  their  wisdom  and  worthiness,  were  made  choice  of  from  amoajt 
others,  to  ride  different  circuits  for  the  seeing  of  justice  done,  and  good 
customs  observed.  And  this  regulation  was  most  probably  observed 
after  they  acquired  the  dominion  of  this  country,  as  it  was  by  no  means 
possible  that  the  people  from  all  parts  could  repair  to  the  king  himself 
(the  fountain  of  justice.)  But  at  length  the  same  necessity  which 
taught  men  first  to  frame  governments  and  establish  laws,  did  further 
lattmct  their  ^posterity  as  to  the  more  easy  and  effectual  adminiitrtdon 
ff  justice.    Bprbirfa  J[fm$o/Cwrty  p.  4|$. 

and 
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and  resident  in  the  Mews.  She  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
bom  in  1634,  and  died  in  1638.  Her  husband  and  she^Mived 
at  the  Three  Spanish  Gipsies  in  the  New  Exchangee/  and 
sold  wash-ballsy  powder,  gloves,  and  such  things,  and  she 
taught  girls  plain- work.  About  1647,  she,  being  a  senip* 
stress  to  colonel  Monk,  used  to  carry  him  linen.^'  In  1648, 
her  father  and  mother  died.  In  1649,  she  and  her  husband 
'^  fell  out,  and  parted.*'  But  no  certificate  from  any 
parish  register  appears  reciting  his  burial.  In  1652,  she 
was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  to 
**  General  George  Monk  ;'*  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  Christopher  (afterward  the  second  and 
last  duke  of  Albemarle  abovementioned),  who  *^  was  suckled 
by  Honour  Mills,  who  sold  apples,  herbs,  oisters,  &c.'* 
One  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  swore,  that,  ^*  a  little  be* 
fore  the  sickness,  Thomas  Ratford  demanded  and  received 
of  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings;  that  bis  wife  saw  Rat- 
ford  again  after  the  sickness,  and  a  second  time  after  the 
duke  and  dutchess  of  Albemarle  were  dead.*'  A  woman 
swore,  that  she  saw  hi  no  on  the  *^  day  his  wife  (then  called 
dutchess  of  Albemarle)  was  put  into  her  coffin,  which  was 
after  the  death  of  the  duke,"  her  second  husband,  who 
died  3  Jan.  1669-70.  And  a  third  witness  swore,  that  he 
saw  Ratford  about  July  1660.  In  opposition  to  this  evi- 
dence it  was  aliedged,  that  '^  all  along,  during  the  lives 
of  duke  George  and  duke  Christopher,  this  matter  was 
never  questioned" — that  the  latter  was  universally  received 
as  only  son  of  the  former — and  that  '*  this  matter  had  been 
thrice  before  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
defendant  had  had  three  verdicts."  A  witness  swore,  that 
he  owed  Ratford  five  or  six  pounds,  which  he  had  never  de- 
manded. And  a  man,  who  had  "  married  a  cousin  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  had  been  told  by  his  wife^  that  lUtford 
died^tr  or  six  years  before  the  duke  married."  Lord  chief 
justice  Holt  told  tho  jury,  **  If  you  are  certain  that  duke 
Christopher  was  bom  while  Thomas  Ratford  was  living,  you 
must  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If  you  believe  he  was  bora 
after  Ratford  was  dead,  or  that  nothing  appears  what  be^^ 

came 
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tame  of  him  after  duke  Geoi^c  married  hia  wife,  you  most 
find  for  the  defendant."  A  verdict  was  giren  for  the  de> 
fendaot,  wbo  was  only  son  to  Sir  Thoinaa  Clarges,  knight, 
brother  to  the  illustrious  dutcfaessia  question,  was  created 
ft  baronet  October  30,  1674,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  Ew> 
ronets  of  his  name."  * 

The  maypole  was  one  hundred  feet  high,  but  being  de- 
cayed, it  was  obtained  of  the  parish  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  1717,  and  carried  through  the  city  to  Wanstead,  in  Es- 
BUX  i  and  by  licence  of  Sir  Richard  Child,  lord  Castiemain, 
feared-  in  the  park  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Pound,  rector  of 
that  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  largest  te- 
lescope at  that  period,  in  the  world,  given  by  mons.  Husun, 
a  French  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  present;  tbe 
tdescope  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  long.  Be- 
fore it  was  removed,  this  maypole,  on  public  occasions,  was 
adorned  with  streamers,  flags,  garlands  of  flowers,  &c. 
.  On  the  spot  now  stands  tlie  pariUi  church  of 
St.  MARY  LE  STRAND. 


WE  have  before  mentioned  that  the  old  church  which 

bore  this  name,   was  aituattd  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Strand,  and  that  it  waa  ijestroyed  without  any  cotnpcnsa* 

*  OcBt.  Mac- 1793.  p.  US. 
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tioQ  to  the  parishioners,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  join 
themselves  to  the  congregations  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
This  they  were  compelled  to  do  till  the  year  1723.  The 
act  for  ei'ecting  fifty  new  churches  having  passed  some  years 
before,  one  was  appointed  for  this  parish,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  hy  Gibbs,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1714. 
The  fabric  was  finished  in  three  years  and  a  half,  though  it 
was  not  consecrated  till  the  1st  of  January,  1723,  when,  in- 
stead of  its  antient  name,  it  was  called  St.  Mary  le  Strand. 

This  is  a  very  superb,  though  not  a  very  extensive  edi* 
fice;  massy,  without  the  appearance  of  being  heavy,  and 
formed  to  stand  for  ages.  At  the  entrance  on  tlie  west  end 
is  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  sweep  of  a 
circle.  These  lead  to  a  circular  portico  of  Ionic  columns 
covered  with  a  dome,  which  is  crowned  with  an  elegant 
vase.  The  columns  are  continued  along  the  body  of  the 
church,  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  at  the  corners,  and 
in  the  intercolumniations  arc  niches  handsomely  ornamented. 
Over  the  dorm  is  a  pediment  supported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  are  also  continued  round  the  body  of  the 
structure,  over  those  of  the  Ionic  order  beneath ;  between 
which  are  the  windows  placed  over  the  niches.  These  co- 
lumns are  supported  on  pedestals,  and  have  pilasters  be- 
hind with  arches  sprung  from  them,  and  the  windows  have 
ansrular  and  circular  pediments  alternately.  A  handsome 
balustrade  is  carried  round  the  top,  and  its  summit  is 
adorned  with  vases.  The  steeple  is  light  though  solid,  and 
ornamented  with  composite  columns  and  capitals. 

The  church  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester. 

At  the  digging  the  foundation  for  tlie  present  church,  the 
virgin  earth  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet  j 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood 
originally  was  not  much  higher  than  the  Thames ;  therefore 
this  village  was  truly  denominated  the  Strand,^^  from  its 
situation  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Gxcynn  says,  that  this  fabric  "  is  an  expensive,  rich 
design,  witliout  the  least  appearance  of  grandeur,  which  is 
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occasioned  by  its  being  divided  into  too  many  parts; 
building  may  be  made  in  parts  very  elegant  and  very  rich, 
and  yet  very  inel^ant  in  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  of 
this  church ;  the  division  oF  the  building  into  two  orders 
has  destroyed  its  grandeur ;  the  steeple  is  a  confused  jumble 
of  rich  parts  piled  one  upon  another,  without  any  regard 
to  the  shape  of  the  whole,  and  has  this  additional  fault,  that 
it  appears  to  stand  upon  the  roof  of  the  church."  * 

Ralph  J  in  his  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings  f,  is 
still  more  severe.    '*  The  New  Church  in  the  Strand,'*  he 
observes,  '^  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  expence  and  decoration  that  are  alone  prodnc* 
tive  of  harmony  and  taste :    the  architect  of  this  pile  ap- 
pears to  have  set  down  with  a  resolution  of  making  it  as 
fine  as  possible,  and,  with  this  view,  has  crowded  every 
inch  of  space  about  it  with  ornament :  nay,  he  has  even 
carried  this  humour  so  far,  that  it  appears  nothing  but  a 
cluster  of  ornaments,  without  the  proper  vacuity  to  relieve 
the  eye,  and  give  a  necessary  contrast  to  the  whole:  he 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  something  should  first  ap- 
pear as  a  plan  or  mod^l  to  be  adorned,  and  the  decorations 
should  be  only  subordinate  to  that  design;  the  embellish-> 
ments  ought  never  to  eclipse  the  outline,  but  heighten  and 
improve  it.    To  this  we  may  safely  add,  that  the  dividing 
so  small  a  febric  into  two  lines  or  stories,  utterly  ruined  its 
simplicity,  and  broke  the  whole  into  too  many  parts.    The 
steeple  is  liable  to  as  many  objections  as  the  church ;  it  is 
abundantly  too  hrgh,  and  in  the  profile,  loses  all  kind  of 
proportion,  both  with  regard  to  itself,  and  the  structure  it 
belongs  to.    In  short,  this  church  will  always  please  the 
ignorant f  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  sure  to  displease 
thejttdffe.^* 

Mr.  Malton  observes  that  this  church  **  has  certainly  a 
pleanng  and  picturesque  appearance ;  and  is  of  opinion  that 
it  has  been  more  censured  than  it  merits.  The  principal 
faults  are,  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  entablature  in 

*  London  and  Weiunintter  Improved,  p«  ^.         f  Page  S7. 
Vol.  IV.    No.«4.  Z  the 
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the  north  and  south  parts,  and  the  pediments  which  af- 
fectedly cover  each  projection;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
profusion  of  embellishments,  that  altogether  h^tve  destroyed 
the  simplicity  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed.'*  * 
*  After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  but  just,  that  we 
should  allow  the  architect  to  speak  for  himself.  <<  The 
Mew  Church  in  the  Strand,  called  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  was 
the  first  building  I  was  employed  in  after  my  arrival  irom 
Italy ;  which  being  situated  in  a  very  public  place,  the 
commissioners  for  building  the  fifty  churches  (of  which  this 
is  one)  spared  no  cost  to  beautify  it.  It  consists  of  two  or* 
ders,  in  the  upper  of  which  the  lights  are  placed  ;  the  wall 
of  the  lower  being  solid,  to  keep  out  noises  from  the  street, 
is  adorned  with  niches* 

"  There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  that  church, 
only  a  small  cawpaniUy  or  turret  for  a  bell,  was  to  have 
been  over  the  west  end  of  it :  but  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
feet  from  the  west  front  there  was  a  column,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  intended  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
queen  Aniie,  on  the  top  of  which  her  statue  was  to  be 
placed.  My  design  for  the  column  was  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  brought 
to  the  place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  it;  but  the 
thoughts  of  erecting  that  monument  being  laid  aside  upon 
the  queen's  death,  I  was  ordered  to  erect  a  steeple  instead 
of  the  campanile  first  proposed.  The  building  being  then 
advanced  twenty  feet  above  ground,  and  therefore  admit- 
ting of  no  alteration  from  east  to  west,  xvhich  was  only 
fourteen  feet  y  I  was  obliged  to  spread  it  from  south  to  north, 
which  makes  the  plan  oblong,  which  otherwise  should  have 
been  square,  I  have  given  two  plates  of  another  design  I 
made  for  this  church,  more  capacious  than  that  now  built: 
but  as  it  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the  ground  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament  for  that  building,  it  was  laid  aside  by  the 
commissioners."  f 

*  Pictui-ajue  Tour  thrwgh  London  and  Watmnfier^  p.  52, 
f  Book  of  Architecture!  p.  vii« 

A  most 
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A  most  serious  accident  happened  at  th^  church  on  the 
proclamation  of  peace  in  1802*. 

SOMERSET  PLACE. 

On  this  site  formerly  stood  the  extensive  palace  of  So- 
merset House,  built  about  the  year  1549,  by  Edward  Sey* 
mour,  duke  of  Somerset,   uncle  to  Edward  VI.  and  pro- 

*  Jutt  as  the  henldt  came  abreast  of  this  place,  a  stone  rallisg  which 
runs  round  the  roof  •f  the  church,  adorned  with  stone  urns  at  equal  dit« 
tances ;  and  on  which  a  man  on  the  outside,  in  the  bow  on  the  eastern 
end,  happened  to  be  leaning  hit  hand  upon  the  urn  before  him,  fell  off. 
Newcastle  Street,  the  end  of  Holywell  Street,  and  the  louthem  side  of 
the  Strand,  all  commanded  a  view  of  the  spot ;  and  all  the  windows  be* 
ing  crowded,  and  the  attention  being  drawn  to  that  quarter,  several  of 
the  spectators  saw  the  stone  in  the  commencement  of  its  fall,  and  rused 
a  loud  shriek.    The  church  being  very  high,  this  notice  excited  an 
alarm  befoce  the  stone  reached  the  ground,  and  several  of  the  people 
below  ran  froin  their  situations ;  but  whether  into  or  out  of  the  danger, 
they  did  not  know.    Three  young  men  were  crushed  in  its  faU.    The 
one  was  struck  upon  the  head,  and  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the  second  so 
much  wounded  that  he  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital ;  and  the  third 
died  two  days  after.    A  young  woman  was  also  taken  away  apparently 
much  injured,  and  several  others  were  hurt;  but  whether  by  flying 
splinters  or  the  pressure  of  their  companions,  they  do  not  know.    The 
urn,  which  weighs  about  two  hundred  pound,  struck  in  its  descent  the 
cornice  of  the  church,  and  carried  part  of  it  away ;  but  this  was  the 
only  obstruction  which  it  met  in  its  fall.    An  officer  of  the  church  went 
up  to  ascertsdn  the  man  whose  hand  was  upon  the  urn  when  it  tumbled 
over.    He  had  fallen  back  and  fainted  upon  its  giving  way.    He  was 
taken  into  custody ;  but  no  blame  was  imputable  to  him.   The  urn  stood 
upon  a  socket ;  but,  instead  of  being  secured  by  a  strong  iron  spike 
running  up  the  centre,  there  was  nothing  but  a  wooden  one,  which  was 
entirely  decayed,  and  consequently  broke  off  with  the  pressure  of  the 
man's  hand,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward.    The  stone  broke 
a  large  flag  to  pieces  in  the  area  below,  and  sunk  nearly  a  foot  into  the 
ground* 

We  do  not  uke  upon  us  to  censure  the  intention  of  the  architett  in 
pbdng  the  urns  upon  wooden  sockets,  till  the  comparative  expansion 
and  contraction  of  wood  and  metals  is  fUlly  ascertained  (  for  perished 
iron  would  have  been  equally  destructive.  The  blame  attached  to  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  church  j  they  ought  to  have  employed  able  sur- 
veyors of  the  state  of  the  fabric,  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might 
lunre  haj^ened. 
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t«ot«r  of  Esghnd;  who,  to  make  room  for  it,  besides 
demolishing  St.  Marjr^s  church,  and  the  episcopal  mansions 
already  mentioh^ed,  sacrificed  part  of  the  conyentual  church 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell,  the  tower  and 
cloisters  on  the  north  side  of  St.  PauPs,  with  the  chamel 
houses  and  adjoining  chapd;  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
new  structure ;  even  the  beautiful  pile  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey mag  only  r4sscued  from  the  sacrilegious  dekpidation  by 
HBmeDse  contributions.  N0  lecompence  was  made  to  the 
owners  ibr  these  rsMiecies;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
among  &ie  numerous  articles  extnbited  on  the  duke's  at- 
tainder^ not  one  accused  bim  of  sacrilege  ;  hiraccusers  and 
judges  were  deeply  invdved  in  the  rapacious  plunder,  and 
thewfiMPe  fiarbore  to  tax  bin  of  what  must  have  jnecdled  ou 
iiieir  •omi  seared  consctences. 

lYie  architect  of  the  fabric  is  svpposed  to  have  been 
^Jclin  of  Padua,  who  was  termed  ^  devism*^  of  buildings 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  seems  that  lie  was  the  cause  of  intro- 
ducing r(;!;gular  architecture  into  these  realms,  about  the 
saoie  {period  as  Hans  Holbein,  and  his  allowance  was  the 
graot  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  diem.  The  architecture 
of  Somerset  House  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
halian  style  in  this  country ;  and  displayed  a  mixture  of 
barbarism  and  beauty.  The  back  front,  and  the  water-gate 
leading  from  the  garden  to  the  river,  were  of  a  difierent 
character,  and  erected  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones 
about  the  year  1623,  together  with  a  chapel,  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  when  the  marriage  between 
her  and  prince  Charles  was  in  contemplation. 

Somerset  House  had  devolved  to  the  crown  by  protector 
Somerset*s  attainder ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  often  resided 
here,  and  gave  the  use  of  it  to  her  cousin  lord  Hunsdon. 
Here  also  Aune  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  i.  kept  her 
court.  ^^  As  Charles  IL  did  not  find  it  compatible  with  his 
gallantries  that  his  queen  should  be  resident  at  Whitehall, 
he  lodged  lier  during  some  part  of  his  reign,  in  this  palace. 
This  made  it  the  haunt  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  pos- 
sibly,  during  the  fanatic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that  period 
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against  the  professors  of  her  religion,  occasioned  it  to  have 
been  made  the  pretended  scene  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed« 
mondbury  Godfrey,  in  the  year  1678.  Qjaeen  Catharine 
pemaiaed  here  after  Charleses  decease,  till  her  return*  to 
Lisbon.  The  buildings  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  queens  dowager;  and  very  often  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  ambassadors ;  the  last  who 
staid  here  any  considerable  time  were  the  Venetian  resi- 
dents,  who  made  their  public  entry  in  1763. 

<'  Although  the  ancient  building  and  garden  occupied  a 
considerable  space,  they  did  not,  by  any  means,  comprise 
the  intended  ground  plan  of  the  new  erections.  This  pa- 
lace had  had  a  large  addition  made  to  it,  which  contained 
all  the  apartments  fronting  the  garden  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  keeper's  lodgings,  those 
of  the  chaplain,  the  housekeeper,  &c. ;  these,  with  the 
chapel,  screen,  and  offices,  were  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones, 
though  they  probably  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  very  mag- 
nificent part  of  the  old  iabric. 

**  At  the  extremity  of  the  royal  apartments,  which 
might  be  termed  semi-modern,  two  large  folding  doors 
connected  the  architecture  of  Jones  with  the  ancient  struc- 
ture; these  opened  into  a  long  gallery,  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  building  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  water  garden  ;  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  was  another  gallery,  or  suite  of  apart- 
ments, ^hich  made  an  angle  forming  the  original  front  to- 
ward the  river,  and  extending  to  Strand  Lane.  This  old 
part  of  the  mansion  had  lung  been  shut  up  (it  was  haunted 
of  course),  when  Sir  William  Chaml}ers  wishing,  or  being 
directed,  to  survey  it,  the  folding  doors  of  the  royal  bed* 
chamber  (the  keeper's  drawing  room)  were  opened ;  a 
number  of  persons  entered  with  the  surveyor.  The  first  of 
the  apartments,  the  long  gallery,  we  observed  was  lined 
with  oak  in  small  pannels ;  the  heights  of  their  mouldings 
Had  been  touched  with  gold :  it  had  an  oaken  floor  and 
stuccoed  ceiling,  from  which  still  depended  part  of  the 
chains,  &c.  to  which  had  bung  chandeliers.    Some  of  the 
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gcoqces  remained  against  tbe  sidesy  and  the  marks  of  tbe 
glasses  Were  still  to  be  distinguished  upon  the  wainscot. 
.  '<  Froin  several  circumstances  it  was  evident,  that  this 
gallery  had  been  used  as  a  ball  room.  The  furniture  which 
bad  decorated  the  royal  apartments  had,  for  tbe  convenience 
of  the  academy,  and  perhaps  prior  to  that  establishment, 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  rooms,  been  removed  to  this 
and  the  adjoining  suite  of  apartments.  It  was  extremely 
curious  to  observe  thrown  together,  in  the  utmost  confu** 
siion,  various  articles,  the  fashion  and  forms  of  which 
shewed  that  they  were  the  production  of  different  periods. 
In  one  part  there  was  the  vestiges  of  a  throne  and  canopy 
of  state ;  in  another,  curtains  for  the  audience  chamber, 
which  had  once  been  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gold. 
What  .remained  of  the  fabric  had,  except  in  the  deepest 
folds,  faded  to  an  olive  colour ;  all  the  fringe  and  lace  but 
a  few  threads  and  spangles  had  been  ripped  off;  the  orna- 
ments of  tlie  chairs  of  state  dei^olished ;  stools,  couches, 
screens,  and  fire-dogs,  broken  and  scattered  about  in  a 
state  of  derangement  which  might  have  tempted  a  philo- 
sopher to  moralize  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  sublunary 
splendour  and  human  enjoyments. 

'^  In  these  rooms,  which  had  been  adorned  in  a  style  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  which  was  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  part  of  the  ancient  fur- 
niture remained,  and  indeed,  from  the  stability  of  its  ma-^ 
terials  and  construction,  might  have  remained  for  centuries, 
had  proper  attention  been  paid  to  its  preservation. 

«  The  audience  chamber  had  been  hung  with  silk,  which 
was  in  tatters,  as  were  the  curtains,  gilt  leather  covers,  and 
painted  screens.  There  was  in  this  and  a  much  longer 
room  a  number  of  articles  which  had  been  removed  from 
other  apartments,  and  the  same  confusion  and  appearance 
of  neglect  was  evident.  Some  of  the  sconces,  though  re- 
versed, were  still  against  the  hangings;  and  I  remember 
one  of  the  brass  gilt  chandeliers  still  depended  from  the 
cieling.  The  general  state  of  this  building,  its  mouldering 
walls  and  decaying  furniture,    broken  casements,   falUng 
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roof,  and  the  long  rauges  of  its  uninhabited  and  uninhabit- 
able apartments,  presented  to  the  mind  in  strong,  though 
gloomy  colours,  a  correct  picture  of  those  dilapidated 
castlesy  the  haunts  of  spectres  and  residence  of  magicians 
and  murderers,  that  have,  since  the  period  to  wiiich  I  al- 
lude, made  such  a  figure  in  romance."  * 

The  present  building  called  Somerset  Place,  is  cer« 
tainly  the  gpreatest  national  structure  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  last  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  comp- 
troller-general of  his  majesty's  works,  who  died  in  1796. 
The  design  is  still  incomplete;  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
during  the  last  and  present  war,  having  diverted  to  other 
channels  25,000/.  annually  voted  for  finishing  the  whole. 

The  entrance  to  the  internal  square,  is  under  a  grand 
arcade;  and  the  first  object  in  the  middle  of  the  view  is  the 
statue  of  his  majesty  George  III.  under  wliose  auspices  this 
noble  fabric  was  carried  into  execution.  Before  the  pe- 
destal is  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Thames.  Both  are  the 
performances  of  the  late  John  Bacon,  11.  A.  This  square, 
which  is  appropriated  for  the  navy,  victualling,  stamp, 
and  other  offices,  is  of  stone,  with  stately  frouts,  deco- 
rated with  pillars  and  pediments,  which  ornament  the  east 
and  west  sides :  the  only  objects  offensive  to  the  eye  are  the 
mean  turrets,  and  the  superstructure  terminated  by  the  pe- 
diment and  dome  at  the  extremity  of  the  view,  which  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  for  tlieir  situation.  ^'  When  a 
pediment,"  says  Mr.  Malton,  ^^  is  introduced  in  a  building, 
it  should  always  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  composition, 
and  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  construct  one  in  this 
place,  it  ought  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
central  projection .* '  f 

Facing  the  Thames  is  a  grand  terrace,  to  which  there  is 
an  entrance  under  an  arch  equal  to  the  basement,  strong, 
supporting  an  open  colonade.  The  view  from  this  terrace 
either  way,  presents  a  scene  highly  interesting  and  grand. 
At  the  back  of  the  square,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  are 
handsome  dwellings  for  the  principal  officers  belonging  to 

•  Moter't  Veitiget,  t  Picturcique  Tour,  p.  50, 
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the  state  establishments  within  the  building.  IJiiderneath 
the  terrace  is  an  arcade,  tiirough  which  light  is  conveyed 
to  the  apartnoents  of  subordinate  persons  belonging  to  the 
various  offices,  a  barge  house,  and  other  appropriate 
recesses. 

The  front  of  Somerset  Place^  next  the  Strand,  has  been 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  tlie  use  and  accommodation  of 
literature  and  tlie  sciences;  and  is  occupied  by  The  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Royal  Society  was  begun  in  the  chambers  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  then  no  more  than  a  member  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxon,  about  the  year  1650;  in  1658  the  mem- 
bers hired  an  apartment  in  Gresham  College,  and  formed 
diemselves  into  a  body,  under  lord  Brounker,  their  first 
president.  Their  reputation  was  so  well  established  at  the 
Restoration,  that  king  Charles  II.  incorporated  them  by  a 
ch^ter,  in  which  Ids  majesty  was  pleased  to  stile  Tiimself 
their  founder,  patron,  and  companion ;  which  gave  them 
the  name  of  the  Royiil  Society.  By  that  charter  the  corpo- 
ration was  to  conbi>t  of  a  president,  a  council  of  twenty- 
four,  and  as  man\'  fi^llows  as  should  be  found  worthy  of  ad- 
mission: with  a  treasurer,  secretary,  curators,  &c. 

From  this  time  benei'actions  flowed  in  upon  them:  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  printed  books  in 
most  languages  and  faciihies,  chiefly  the  first  editions  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  five  hundred  aad  fifty-four  vo- 
lumes of  IMS.  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Tnrkish,  and  Latin,  part 
of  the  Hbrary  of  the  once  kin^s  of  Hungary,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  were 
given  to  the  society's  library  in  16h6,  by  the  honourable 
Henry  Howard,  afterwards  diikc  of  Norfolk.  In  1715,  this 
library  was  augmented  with  three  thousand  six  hundred 
books,  chiefly  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  by 
Francis  Aster,  Esq.  &c.  A  museum  was  founded  by  Da- 
niel Colwall,  Ksq.  in  1677,  containing  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities:  which  has  been 
considerably  i[u:reased  by  generous  benefactions.  In  the 
year   1711  the  soei'^ty  removed  from  Gresham  College  to 
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In  tli^  year  t725  king  George  L  enabled  the  Royal  So- 
jcie^f  by  letters  patent,  to  purchase  1000/.  in  mortmwi. 
J^^ii  in  the  nuipber  of  their  members  appear  king  George  II. 
ao4  inany  of  the  gpreatest  princes  in  Europe. 

The  o^ers  chosen  from  among  the  members  are,  the 

PREtJDENTi  TWASVRZRf  and   two  SECRETARIES.      The   cv^^ 

rators  have  the  charge  of  making  experiments,  &c. 

JSyfry  person  to  be  elf^ted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
i^e^,  nimst  be  propounded  and  recommended  at  a  meeting 
of  the  society,  by  three  or  more  member3 ;  who  must  theii 
delifieff  to  one  of  the  secretaries  ^,  paper  signed  by  them* 
selves  with  their  own  names,  specifying  the  name,  add^* 
tioQ,  profiession^  occupation,  and  chief  qualifications;  tho 
inveiitions,  discoveries,  works,  writings,  or  other  produpr 
tioDS  of  tbe  candidate  for  election :  ^  also  notifying  tb^ 
usual  place  of  bis  abode,  and  recommending  hiip  cm  tb^ 
own  personal  knowledge.  A  fair  copy  of  which  paper^ 
witji  ebe  d^le  of  the  day  when  delivered,  shall  be  fixed  up 
in  the  common  meeting  room  of  the  society,  at  ten  several 
ordinary  meetings,  before  the  nomination  of  the  candidate 
ahall  be  put  to  the  ballot :  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  one 
of  his  majesty^s  subjects,  who  is  a  peer,  or  the  son  pf  |i 
peer,  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  every  one  of  his 
majesty^s  privy  council  of  either  of  the  said  kipgdoms,  and 
for  every  foreign  prince  or  ambassador,  to  be  propounded 
by  any  single  person,  and  to  be  put  to  the  ballot  for  elect^ 
tion  on  the  same  day,  there  being  present  a  competent 
number  for  ^laking  elections.  And  at  every  such  ballot, 
unl^s  two-tbird9  at  least  of  the  members  present  give  thei,r 
bills  in  favour  of  the  candidate,  he  cannot  be  elected  a  fisl- 
low  of  tbe  Aoyal  Society ;  nor  can  any  candidpi£  be  ballot- 
ted  for,  unless  twenty-one  members  at  least  be  present. 

After  a  aM)didate  has  been  elected,  be  may  at  that,  or  the 
ne^  meeting  of  tbe  society,  be  introduced  a9d  solqaasiy 
admitted  by  th^  president,  after  having  previously  sub- 
scribed the  obligation,  whereby  he  promises,  <<  That  he 
will  end^vour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Royo}  Society  of 
London^  for  the  iffiprovepBOt  9f  natural  |(nowle4ee." 
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When  any  one  is  admitted,  he  pays  a  fee  of  five  guineas, 
and  afterwards  I3s.  a  quarter,  as  long  as  he  continues  a 
member,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  society ;  and 
for  the  payment  thereof  he  gives  a  bond ;  but  most  of  the 
members  on  their  first  admittance  chuse  to  pay  down 
twenty  guineas,  which  discharges  them  from  any  future 
payments. 

Any  fellow  may  however  free  himself  firom  these  obliga- 
tions, by  only  writing  to  the  president,  that  he  desires  to 
withdraw  from  the  society. 

When  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  and  the  fellow? 
their  seats,  those  who  are  not  of  the  society  withdraw :  ex- 
cept any  baron  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  any 
person  of  a  higher  title,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  of  any  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  apd  any  foreigner 
of  eminent  repute,  may  stay,  with  the  allowance  of  the 
president,  for  that  time ;  and  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
president  and  fellows  present,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
any  other  person  may  be  permitted  to  stay  for  that  time : 
but  the  name  of  every  person  thus  permitted  to  stay,  that 
of  the  person  who  moved  for  him,  and  the  allowance,  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  journal  book. 

The  business  of  the  society  in  their  ordinary  meetings,  is, 
to  order,  take  account,  consider  and  discourse  of  philoso- 
phical experiments  and  obvservations ;  to  read,  hear,  and 
discourse  upon  letters,  reports,  and  other  papers,  contain- 
ing philosophical  matters;  as  also  to  view  and  discourse 
upon  the  rarities  of  nature  and  art,  and  to  consider  what 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  and  how  far  tliey  may  be  im- 
proved for  use  or  discovery. 

No  experiment  can  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  society, 
but  by  order  of  the  society  or  council.  And  in  order  to  the 
propounding  and  making  experiments,  the  importance  of 
such  experiments  is  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  tlie 
discovery  of  any  truth,  or  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
mankind. 

The  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  are  weekly,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.     The  members  of  the  council  are  elected 
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out  of  the  fellows,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  before  dinner. 
Eleven  of  the  old  council  are  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  ten  are  elected  out  of  the  other  members.  -  Out  of  these 
are  elected  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  &c. 

The  ANTiauARiAN  Society  was  first  formed  in  London, 
about  the  year  1580,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  in  the  country,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
learned  and  benevolent  archbishop  Parker.  Their  first 
meetings  were  held  weekly  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Dethick,  knight.  Garter  king  at  arms,  in  the  College  of 
Heralds.  The  society  had  increased  to  such  magnitude  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  that  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1590, 
proposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
form  a  college  of  English  antiquaries.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  under  James  I. ;  and,  though  these  applications 
were  equally  unsuccessful,  the  society  had  frequent,  though 
not  stated  meetings,  to  di^uss  curious  points  of  their  pro* 
fession,  till  their  revival  in  1706,  since  which  they  have  met 
without  interruption,  preserving  and  publishing  valuable 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 

The  society  obtained  a  royal  charter  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember 1751,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  **  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,'*  consisting  of  a 
president,  council,  and  fellows,  who,  on  St.  George's  Day, 
annually  elect  twenty-one  of  their  number,  to  be  council 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Out  of  this  council  the  president  is 
elected,  who  nominates  four  vice-presidents  to  act  in  his 
absence.  The  subordinate  officers  are  a  treasurer,  director, 
secretary,  &c. ;  their  meetings  are  on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  Royal  Academy.  The  history  of  this  establish* 
ment  comprizes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Great  Britain.  The  art  of  painting  in  this 
country  has,  till  very  recently,  been  in  a  fluctuating  state; 
and  though  many  of  our  monarchs  encouraged  and  pa- 
tronized the  great  professors  of  the  arts  who  flourished 
during  their  diflPerent  reigns;  the  number  of  ingenious  per- 
sons who  continually  increased  in  every  branch,  were  not 
^efficiently  dbtinguishedr    The  few  indeed  who  had  taste 
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atid  discermnent  sought  out  and  purchased  thrir  worktf ;  but 
the  public  were  unacquainted  of  their  value ;  they  were 
tinacquainted  with  each  other ;  they  had  no  society  or  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellow  artists.  The  good  sense  and 
liberality  of  the  British  nation,  however,  continued  to  fur- 
tiish  able  masters  in  their  various  professions;  these  col- 
lected their  scattered  brethren,  and  formed  a  little  society, 
who  wisely  considering  their  mutual  interest,  by  a  Volun- 
tary subscription  among  themselves,  established  an  AcA- 
DEMY  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 

In  the  y^t  1760  the  first  exhibition  of  the  artists  was 
made  under  the  sahction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commet-ce.  The  success  of  theS6  exhibitions, 
and  the  harmony  which  at  that  time  subsisted  among  ex- 
hibitors, naturally  led  them  to  the  thoughts  of  soliciting  an 
tftstablisbment,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  body;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  majesty,  king  George  III.  granted 
them  his  royal  charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
•*  The  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain;**  this 
charter  bears  date  January  26,  1765. 

A  division  afterwards  taking  place  among  the  members, 
was  the  cause  of  establishing  The  Royal  Academy,  in 
1768  ;  which  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  state,  whilst  the 
Societty  of  Artists  have  dwindled  into  obscurity. 

The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  those  members,  who  are 
called  Bof/al  Acadeniiciansj  Associates^  and  Associate  En- 
graversy  who  are  not  to  belong  to  any  other  society  of  ar- 
tists  established  in  London. 

No  associate  can  be  admitted  a  Royal  Academician^  ex- 
cept approved  by  the  king,  and  depositing  a  picture,  bas- 
relief,  or  other  specimen  of  his  abilities,  te  the  council  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October  next  ensuing  his  election. 

The  Associates  must  be  artists  by  profession,  that  is  to 
say,  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
four  jrears  of  age,  and  not  apprentices. 

The  Associate  Engravers y  are  not  Vo  exceed  six ;  they 
are  nbt  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  academy, 
fior  have  any  vote  in  their  assemblies;  but  in  other  re- 
spects^ 
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spects^  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  academicians.  Why 
this  restriction  has  extended  to  such  useful  artists  and  re«. 
spectable  men,  as  the  body  of  engravers,  is  not  for  us  to 
examine;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  such  names  as 
Sharpe,  Heath,  Green,  Milton,  &c.  should  not  rank  with 
West,  Fuseli,  Fiaxman,  Smirke,  &c.  Trifling  distinctions 
where  great  objects  are  in  view,  appear  invidious ;  and  too 
often  give  the  vulgar  an  opportunity  of  depreciating  the 
whole  ikbric. 

There  are  four  Professors,  of  painting,  architecture, 
anatomy,  and  antient  literature,  which  are  at  present  held 
by  Henry  Fuseli^  Esq.  Johji  SoanCj  Esq.  John  Sheldon,  Esq. 
an<S[  Charles  Bumey^  LL.  D.  The  business  of  these  gen. 
tlemen  is  to  instrust  the  students  by  lectures,  &c.  in  the 
prindples  of  composition,  to  form  their  taste,  and  to 
strengthen  their  judgment;  to  point  out  to  them  the  beaa« 
ties  and  imperfections  of  celebrated  works  of  art ;  to  fit 
them  for  an  unprejudiced  study  of  books,  and  to  lead  them 
into  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study.  The 
professors  continue  in  office  during  the  king^s  pleasure,  and 
have  a  small  annual  salary. 

The  Schools  are  furnished,  both  summer  and  winter, 
with  living  models  of  both  sexes,  plaister  figures,  bass* 
reliefs,  and  lay-men  with  proper  draperies,  under  certain 
regulations. 

The  Library  consists  of  books,  prints,  models,  &c.  re* 
lating  to  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  relative 
sciences ;  and  is  open  one  day  in  every  week  to  all  students 
properly  qualified. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  artists  continues  open  to 
to  the  public  six  weeks,  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
council ;  and  the  money  received,  after  payment  of  the  an- 
nual and  contingent  expences,  is  placed  out  to  increase  the 
stock  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  be  called 
The  Pension  Fund,  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  de- 
cayed members  and  their  widows. 

The  academy  also  distribute  prizes  to  the  students  who 
have  excelled  in  the  science  of  Design,  under  proper  re- 
gulations. 
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gulations.  *^  All  students  (painters,  scuIptorS)  or  arcbi- 
tectSy)  having  obtained  gold  medals,  shall  have  the  privi* 
lege  of  becoming  candidates  (by  rotation)  to  be  sent  abroad 
on  his  majesty^s  pension,  which  allows  the  successful  candi- 
date 30/.  for  his  journey  there,  \QOL  per  annum  for  three 
years,  and  30/.  for  his  journey  back." 

There  are  other  regulations  by  which  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians are  governed,  which  are  too  diffuse  for  insertion 
in  this  work. 

The  Hercules  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  has  been  a  con- 
stant object  of  admiration. 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  ornamented  with 
a  covered  cieling,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  and 
Cipriani,  The  centre,  by  Reynolds,  represents  the  Theory 
qf  the  ArtSy  formed  as  an  elegant  and  majestic  female 
seated  in  the  clouds,  her  countenance  looking  towards  the 
heavens ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  compass,  and  in  the  other 
a  label,  inscribed,  **  Theory  is  the  Knowledge  of  what 
IS  TRULY  Nature."  The  four  compartments,  by  Ci- 
priani, are  distinctive  of  Nature^  History,  Allegory,  and 
Fable. 

The  Council  Room  is  richly  stuccoed,  and  the  cieling 
exhibits  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  JVest.  The  centre 
picture  represents  the  Graces  unveiling  Nature;  surrounded 
by  four  pictures  of  the  Elements,  from  which  the  imitative 
arts  collect  their  objects,  under  the  description  of  female 
figures,  attended  by  genii.  Large  oval  pictures  adorn  the 
two  extremities  of  the  ceiling,  the  work  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
man,  representing  Invention,  Composition,  Design,  and  Co- 
louring.  In  the  angles  or  spandrells  in  the  centre,  are 
four  coloured  medallions,  representing  Apelles,  the  painter; 
Phidias,  the  sculptor;  Apqllodorus,  the  architect;  and 
Archimedes,  the  mathematician ;  and  eight  smaller  medal- 
lions, held  up  by  lions,  round  the  great  circle,  represent 
in  chiaro-obscuro,  PaUadio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angela, 
Flamingo,  Raphael,  Dominichino,  Titian,  and  Rubens  y 
painted  by  Rebecca. 

Nearly 
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Nearly  opposite  Somerset  Place,  and  passing  the  Nero 
Church,  is  a  filthy  avenue,  called  Little  Drunj  Lane; 
which  led  to  a  road  by  the  side  of  Craven  House,  and 
other  mansions  of  the  nobility,  to  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
and  to  the  country.  This  road,  as  appears  by  Aggas's 
map,  was  bounded  by  hedges,  and  partly  adorned  by  trees*. 

Catharine  Street  t  leads  to  Bridges  Street,  in  which 
is  situated  the  Theatre  Royal,  called  JJrwy  Lane 
Theatre. 

*  It  is  a  strong  trait  of  the  little  regard  that  was  paid  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  quarrels  were  frequent  in  our  streets,  par* 
ticularly  about  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  where  assassinations  sometimes  happened,  and,  owing  to  the  ge- 
neral custom  of  wearing  swords,   bloodshed   almost  daily,    or  ratlier 
nightly,  ensued.   "  The  II th  of  February,  151)2,"  says  Gilbert  Talbot, 
in  a  letter  written  to  his  father,    **  Lord  "Ryiche  riding  in  the  street 
a  dag^r  wal  shot  at  him."     Indeed  it  does  appear  by  the  statutes 
5  Hen.  IV.  g.  5,  and  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  G,  that  beating,  wounding,  maim- 
ing, and  other  enormities  of  this  nature,  had  always  prevailed  to  a  very 
ccmsiderabie degree*    Through  the  peaceful  reign  of  James,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  assumed  somewhat  of  a  milder  cast ;  but  in  the  sub* 
«eqnent   civil  wars  rancour  and  ferocity  reigned  prcdoipinant,  while 
their  emanations  were  seemingly  tolerated.    The  assault  of  Sir  John 
Coventry  in  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in  revenge,  as  was  sup- 
posed, for  some  obnoxious  words  s{K>kcn  by  him  in  parliament,  pro- 
duced the  famous  Coventry  Act,  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  1.    Yet  this,  how- 
ever it  might  check,  did  not  remedy  the  evil.     Enormities  of  this  na- 
ture in  our  streets  were  frequent.    Lords  Rochester,  Mahon,  Warwick, 
and  many  others,  thus  distinguished  themselves.    To  attack  the  feeble 
watch  with  drawn  swords,  and  scour  the  streets,  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  firK  ^accomplishments.     The  Scoiuerers,  the   Sweaters^  the  Mo- 
hocks^  and,  antecedent  to   these,  the   Tryers,  were  formidable  bodies. 
It  hat  always  been  our  opinion,  that  these  excesses,  to  use  the  softeu 
^^llation,  were  much  too  mildly  treated  by  our  dramatic  and  pe- 
riodical writers.      Dryden,  Shadwell,  and  Vanbrugh,  gave  them  too 
much  encouragement  on  the  stage ;  while  Addison,  from  the  press, 
seems  only  to  have  hesitated  dislike  lo  them ;  the  consequence  of  which, 
we  conceive,  was,  that  Buckingham,  Thynne,  Montfort,  Coote,  and 
many  othc£rs,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  f<?rocity  and  profligacy  of  the  tiroes ; 
from  which,  indeed,  the  duke  of  Ormond  narrowly  escaped. — Moser*s 
Vestiga, 

f  Where  Catharine  Street  now  stands  a  stream  of  water  issued  to  the 
Thames,  over  which,  in  the  Strand,  was  a  bridge  called  Strand  Bridge. 
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Early  in  the  last  century  there  was  a  theatre  m  this  place, 
which  was  sometimes  cdled  The  Phcenixy.and  sometimes 
The  Cockpit.  Mr*  Malooe  says,  <<  This  theatre  had  beea 
originally  a  cockpit.  It  was  built  or  rebuilt  not  Very  long 
before  the  year  1617,  in  which  year  we  learn  from  ^  Cam- 
den^s  Annals  of  king  James  the  First,'  it  was  pulled  dowa 
by  the  mob,  1617,  Mar  tit  4.  Theatrum  Ladionum  nuper 
erectum  in  Drury  Lane  Ttfurente  mtdtitudine  diruitury  et 
apparatus  dilaceraior.^'*  It  was  sometimes  called  The 
Phesnix  from  that  fabulous  bird  being  its  sign,  and  was 
situated  opposite  the  Castle  tavern  in  Drury  Lane ;  it  was 
standing  some  time  after  the  Restoration.  The  players  who 
performed  at  this  theatre  in  the  time  of  king  James  the 
first,  were  called  the  queen*s  servants  till  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  in  1619.  After  her  death  they  were  for  some 
time  denominated  the  lady  fJizabeth's  servants ;  and  after 
the  marriage  of  king  Charles  the  First,  they  regained  their 
former  title  of  the  queen's  players.  How  soon  the  de-* 
molished  theatre  was  rebuilt,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  the 
first  play  in  print  expressly  said  to  have  been  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  is  **  The  Wedding,"  by  James  Shirley, 
printed  in  the  year  1629,  from  which  time  until  the  si« 
lencing  the  theatres  by  the  fanatics  a  regular  series  of 
dramas  acted  there  may  be  produced.  On  the  revival  of 
the  stage  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  year  1658,  took  pos-r 
session  of  it,  and  performed  such  pieces  as  the  times  would 
admit,  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration.  At  that  period 
Mr.  Rhodes,  a  bookseller,  who  had  formerly  been  ward- 
robe keeper  to  the  company  at  the  Blackfryars  playhouse, 
fitted  up  the  Cockpit,  and  b^an  to  act  plays  there  with 
such  performers  (of  which  two,  Betterton  and  Kynaston, 
had  been  his  apprentices)  as  he  could  procure.  Soon  after- 
wards two  patents  being  obtained  by  Sir  William  Davenant 
and  Thomas  Killegrew,  Rhodes's  company  were  taken  un« 
der  the  protection  of  the  former,  and  with  him  went  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  were  stiled  Servants  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

3  The 
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The  company  collected,  by  Killegrew  were  called  the 
King's  Servants,  and  acted  first  in  a  house  near  Clare^ 
market.  But  this  theatre  being  not  well  adapted  for  the 
use  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  a  more  conyeqient  one 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  theatre,  which  was 
opened  8th  April,  1662. 

This  theatre  lasted  but  a  short  time.  In  January  1671-2 
it  took  fire,  and  was  entirely  demolished.  The  violence  of 
the  conflagration  was  so  great,  that  between  fifty  and  sixty 
adjoining  houses  were  burnt  or  blown  up.  After  the  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  this  accident  had  subsided,  the 
proprietors  resolved  to  rebuild  the  theatre,  with  such  im* 
provements  as  might  be  suggested,  and  for  that  purpose 
employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  design  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  it.  The  plan  which  he  produced,  in  the  opU 
nion  of  those  who  were  well  able  to  judge  of  it,  was  such 
a  one  as  was  alike  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  per«- 
formers  and  spectators;  and  the  several  alterations  after* 
wards  made  in  it^  so  far  from  lieing  improvements,  contri* 
buted  only  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  architect,  and  to 
spoil  the  building. 

The  population  of  London  at  this  period,  gr  the  taste  of 
the  times,  appeared  insufficient  to  maintain  two  theatres.     It 
was  therefore  agreed,  a  few  years  after,  by  the  patentees, 
to  unite  the  companies,  and  perform  only  at  this  theatre* 
After  various  changes  both  the  patents  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Cliristopher  Rich,  who  having  misconducted  him- 
self in  the  management,  was  silenced  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
in  1709,  from  which  time  the  Drury  Lane  company  ceased 
to  act  under  the  authority  of  either  of  king  Charles's  pa- 
tents.    In  the  first  year  of  George  I.  a  licence  wtis  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  for  his   life  and  three  years  after- 
terwards,   to  establish  a  company,  which  under  the  ma* 
nagementof  himself,  Wilks,  Booth,  andCibber,  continued 
to  act  with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane,  until  the  deaths  of 
the  two  former,  and  the  secession  of  the  latter,  threw  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  in  the  year  1733,  into  tlie  hands 
Vol.  IV.    No.  «5.  Bk  of 
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of  Mr.  Highmore ;  who  being  ruined  by  the  scheme,  the 
theatre  was  purchased  by  Charles  Fleetwood,  whose  ma- 
nagement terminated  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of  his 
firedecessor.      In    1747,    the    successful    management    of 
Messrs.  Garrick  and   Lacy  commenced,   which  continued 
until  the  year  1776,  when  the  property  passed  to  the  pre- 
sent proprietors,  who  having  purchased  the  dormant  Kil- 
legrew    patent,   rebuilt   the  theatre    in   its   present   state. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Hollandy  who  constructed  the 
whole  upon  an   immense   and  magnificent  plan.      It  was 
opened  in  the  year  1794,  and  contains  four  elegant  tiers  of 
boxes,  a  spacious  pit,  and  galleries.      The  fronts  of  the 
boxes  are  adorned  with  emblems  painted  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner; and  the  scenery  displays  excellence  in  the  execution. 
There  is  a  peculiar  convenience  attached  to  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  other  accident;  the  audi- 
ence can  immediately  be  separated,  by  means  of  an  immense 
iron  grating,  from  the  stage ;  besides  which  there  is  a  large 
reservoir  of  water,  which  would  instantaneously  extinguish 
the  threat  ened  conflagration  *. 

Returning  to  the  Strand  \    on  the  spot  where  Doilei/s 
warehouse  \   now  stands  was  Wimbledon  Home,    a   larije 

mansion 

•  Drury  Lane  is  capable  of  containing,  in  the  pit  eight  hundred  per- 
sons ;  the  whole  range  of  boxes,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  two 
shilling  gallery,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  one  shilling  gallery,  three 
hundred  and  eight ;  total,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  : 
amounting  to  826/.  6/.  There  are  eight  private  boxes  on  each  side  of 
the  pit ;  twenty-nine  round  the  first  tier,  and  eleven  back-front  boxes ; 
twenty -nine  round  the  second  tier,  of  which  eleven  are  six  seats  deep  ; 
ten  on  each  side  of  the  gallery,  third  tier ;  nine  boxes  in  the  cove  on 
each  side.  Diameter  of  the  pit  fifty-five  feet ;  opening  of  the  curtain 
forty-three  feet  in  width ;  height  of  the  curtain  thirty-eight  feet ; 
height  of  the  house,  from  the  pit  floor  to  the  cieling,  fifty-six  feet  six 
inches. 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  balustrade,  and 
a  colossal  figure  of  Apollo. 

f  There  have  been  few  shops  in  the  metropolis  that  have  acquired 
more  literary  celebrity  (we  mean  in  such  works  as  only  can  confer  ce* 
tebrity,)  than  Doiley's  warehouse;  which  induces  us  to  go  a  little  into 

the 
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mansion  built  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Exeter.  Sir  Edward  was  an  eminent  military  cha- 
racter, in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  by  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  created  viscount  Wimbledon,  and  baron 
Cecil,  of  Putney,  in  Surrey;  but  dying  issueless,  Nov.  15, 
1638,  the  title  became  extinct. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  says,  *'  that  it  was  burned  quite 
down  in  November,  1628,  and  that  the  day  before  his 
lordship  had  the  misfortune  of  having  part  of  his  house  at 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  blown  up  by  gunpowder."     At  the 

back 

the  history  of  it,  indeed  as  far  as  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  hat 
furnished  us  with  the  means.  We  have  been  told,  that  the  original 
founder  of  the  house  (who,  probably,  was  a  refugee,  that  after  the  re- 
vocation of -the  edict  of  Nantz  sought  an  asylum  in  this  kingdom,) 
Conned  a  connexion  in  the  weaving  branch  of  business  with  some  per* 
;>onB  in  Spitalfields,  whose  manufactures,  most  judiciously  fostered  by 
government,  and  most  properly,  and  indeed  patriotically,  encouraged 
by  .the  nobility,  &c.  were  just  then  ascending  toward  that  eminence 
which  they  afterwards  attained.  Doilcy  was  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  great 
ingenuity ;  and  probably  hnving  also  the  best  assistance,  he  invented, 
(abricated,  and  introduced,  a  variety  of  stuffs,  some  of  which  were 
new,  and  all  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  this  kingdom.  He  com* 
bined  the  different  articles  silk  and  woollen,  and  spread  them  into  such 
an  infinite  number  of  forms  and  patterns,  that  his  shop  became  a  mart 
•f  taste,  and  his  goods,  when  first  issued,  the  height  of  fashion.  To 
this  the  Spectator  alludes  in  one  of  his  papers,  when  he  says  to  this  ef* 
feet,  viz.  that  "  if  Doiley  had  not,  by  his  ingenious  invention^,  en- 
abled us  to  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  cheap  stuffs,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war." 

In  another  paper,    (No.  319.)  the  gentleman  that  was  so  fond  of 
striking  bold  strokes  in  dress  characteristically  observes,  **  A  few  months 
after  I  brought  up  the  modish  jacket^  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.    I 
•track  this  first  in  a  plain  Doiley  \  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time  in  blue  camlet ;"  which  also  was  one  of  Doiley 's  stuffs. 

In  Vanbrugb's  Provok'd  Wife,  the  scene  Spring  Gardens,  Lady 
Fanciful  says  to  Mademoiselle,  pointing  to  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda, 
'*  I  fear  those  Doiley  Muffs  are  not  worn  for  the  want  of  better 
iClothes." 

This  warehouse  was  equally  famous,  indeed,  in  our  very  early  times ; 
it  was  the  grand  emporium  for  gentlemen's  night-gowns  and  caps.  We 
think  there  was  once  a  controversy  carried  on  in  the  public  papers  upon 
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back  ttf  Doilfey's,  towards  Exeter  Street,  there  were  for- 
inferly  ruins,  which  were  probably  once  a  part  of  Wimble- 
don House. 

The  Lycevm.  When  the  Society  of  Artists  was  rn- 
corporated  in  the  year  1765,  James  Payne,  Esq.  the  ar- 
chitect of  Salisbury  Street,  purchased  this  part  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  Exeter  House,  on  which  be  built  this  elegant 
febric  as  a  Lyccuniy  or  academy  and  exhibition  room,  to 
anticipate  the  royal  establishment  then  in  contemplation; 
and  several  exhibitions  afterwards  took  place.  The  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  large  saloon,  with  asky-Iight,  and  lesser 
apartments.  Upon  the  insolvency  of  the  society,  this 
place  was  deserted  and  sold  by  auction  to  proprietors,  who 
converted  the  back  part  of  it  into  a  theatre ;  and  here  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  exhibited  their  musical  talents  for 
sonde  time.  It  afterwards  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  K,  Porter ^  for 
the  exhibition  6f  his  grand  national  paintings  of  **  The  Siege 
of  Seringapatam  ;"  ''  The  .Siege  of  Acre  ;"  ««  The  Battle  of 
Lodi;"  ''The  Battle  of  Alexandria;'*  and  "The  Battle 
of  Agincourt ;"  whilst  the  theatre  was  converted  to  a  clas- 
sical, an  useful,  and  a  liberal  species  of  entertainment  and 
information,  called  "  The  ^gtjptiana-y^  in  which  was  dis- 
played by  scenic  representation  and  oral  description,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  geography,  manners,  inhabitants,  na- 
tural history,  &c.  of  that  country.  Such  a  mode  of  ra- 
tional amusement,  however,  did  not  suit  the  inclination  of 
the  beau  monde;  the  magic  shadows  of  the  Phantasma- 
gondy  though  terrific  were  attractive ;  the  public  chose  to  be 
scared  rather  than  informed,    and  the  Lyceum  was  con- 

.the  first  of  these  important  subjects.  However,  we  find,  that  in  the 
fohner  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  beaux  that  used  to  break- 
fast in  the  coffee-houses  appendant  to  the  inns  of  court  struck  their 
Snoming  strokes  in  this  elegant  dishabille,  which  was  carelessly  con- 
fined by  a  sash  of  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  &c.  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer :  these  were  also  of  Doiley's  manufacture.  This  idle 
fashion  was  not  quite  worn  out  even  in  the  year  1765 :  we  can  remember 
•having  seen  some  of  those  early  loungers,  in  their  night-gowns,  caps^Scc. 
at  Will's,  (Lincoln's  Inn  gate,  Serie  Street,)  «bout  that  period.— iVf^frr^i 
Vettiges^ 
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^rted  to  all  the  illusions  of  a  Magic  Lanthorn!  Mr. 
Moser,  has  very  jocosely  described  the  various  purposes  to 
which  this  dejected  fabric  has  been  consigned :  "  One 
tinre,"  siays  he,  **  in  an  evening,  a  square  paper  lanthorn, 
ill  illuminated  characters,  informed  the  public,  that  books,  &c. 
were  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  at  another,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Flockton,  with  a  brazen  trumpet  and  a  brazen  face,  an- 
nounced that  the  facetious  Mr.  Punch  and  his  merry  fa- 
mily,  were  ready  to  receive  company  of  any  descripti&n. 
This  room  had  erst  been  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  private 
chapel;  and  in  our  own  times  had,  we  think,  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  Wild  Beasts,  the  school  of  defence,  the  au- 
dience chamber  of  those  beautiful  Honynhums  the  panther 
mare  and  colt,  the  apartment  wherein  the  White  Negro 
Girl  and  the  Porcupine  Man  held  their  levees;  and,  in 
short,  applied  to  many  other  purposes  equally  extraor- 
dinary." When  the  foundations  of  the  present  buildings 
were  dug,  a  number  of  vaults  were  discovered,  which 
were  in  some  degree  connected,  and  showed  the  extent  of 
the  antient  fabric. 

Exeter  House.  Here  was  formerly  the  parsonage  house 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  a  garden  and 
close  for  the  parson's  horse,  till  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knigj^, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  came  into  possession  of  the 
living;  when,  as  robbing  the  church  was  considered  no 
crime,  be  appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  land,  and  began 
to  build  a  house  of  brick  and  timber,  very  large  and 
spacious;  but  upon  his  attainder  for  high  treason,  in  the 
first  year  of  queen  Mary  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and 
the  next  year  it  was  leased  by  Job  Rixman,  then  rector,  to 
James  Basset,  Esq.  for  the  term  of  eighty  years,  at  forty 
shillings /^er  an^tum,  in  the  following  manner:  ^^thatmes- 
suage,  cartilage,  and  garden,  situate  over  against  the  hos« 
pital  of  the  Savoy,  excepted  and  fore-prized,  one  hous^ 
called  the  parsonage  house,  wherein  one  Francis  Nicholas, 
then  dwelt.''  This  house  remained  in  the  crown,  till  queeu 
Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer, 

who 
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who  augmented  and  rebuilt  it,  when  it  was  called  Cecil 
llousCy  and  Burleigh  House. 

<'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  lord  Burleigh  kept  principally 
two  houses  or  families;  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Theo- 
balds. Though  he  was  also  at  charge  both  at  Burleigh  and 
at  court ;  which  made  his  houses  in  a  manner  four. 
.  ^^  At  his  house  in  London,  he  ||Lept  ordinarily  in  house- 
bold  fourscore  persons ;  besides  his  lordship  and  such  as  at- 
tended him  at  court. 

^^  The  charge  of  this  housekeeping  at  London,  amounted 
to  thirty  pounds  a  week.  And  the  whole  ^um  yearly  to 
1560/.;  and  this  in  his  absence. 

''  And  in  term  times,  or  when  his  lordship  lay  at 
London,     his   charge    increased    ten     or    twelve    pounds 


more.** 


^^  Besides  keeping  these  four  houses,  he  bought  great 
quantities  of  corn  in  times  of  dearth,  to  furnish  markets 
about  his  house  at* under  prices,  to  pull  down  the  price,  to 
relieve  the  poor. 

**  He  also  gave,  for  releasing  of  prisoners,  in  many  of 
his  latter  years,  forty  and  fifty  pounds  in  a  term. 

**  And  for  twenty  years  together,  he  gave  yearly  in  beef, 
bread,  and  money,  at  Christmas,  to  the  poor  of  \yest- 
minster,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Clement's,  and  Theobalds,  thirty- 
five,  and  sometimes  forty  pounds  fer  annuyn. 

*•  He  also  gave  yearly  to  twenty  poor  men  lodging  in  the 
Savoy,  twenty  suits  of  apparel. 

**  He  gave  also,  for  three  years  before  he  died,  to  poor 
prisoners  and  poor  parishes,  in  money,  weekly,  forty-five 
shillings. 

^^  So  as  his  certain  alms,  besides  extraordinaries,  was 
cast  up  to  be  500/.  yearly,  one  year  with  another."  * 

Burleigh,  or  Cecil  House,  as  it  appears  by  the  antient 
plan,  fronted  the  Strand ;  its  gardens  extended  irom  the 
west  side  of  the  garden  wall  of  Wimbledon  House,  to  thp 
green  lane   which  is  now  Southampton  Street.     Lord  Bur- 

*  Desiderata  Curioso^  Vol.  I.  Book  X.  p.  29. 
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leigh  was,  in  this  house,  honoured  by  a  visit  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, who,  knowing  him  to  be  subject  to  the  gout,  would 
always  make  him  sit  in  her  presence ;  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  lord  treasurer  considered  a  great  indulgence  from  so 
haughty  a  lady,  inasmuch  as  he  one  day  apologized  for  the 
badness  of  his  legs.  To  which  the  queen  replied,  "  My 
lord,  we  make  use  of  you  not  for  the  badness  of  your  legs, 
but  for  the  goodness  of  your  head."  When  she  came  to 
Burleigh  House,  it  is  probable  she  had  that  kind  of  py. 
ramidical  head-dress  then  in  fashion,  built  of  wire,  lace, 
ribands,  and  jewels,  which  shot  up  to  a  great  height ;  for 
when  the  principal  domestic  ushered  her  in,  as  she  passed 
the  threshold  he  desired  her  majesty  to  stoop.  To  which 
she  answered,  **  For  j'our  master's  sake  I  will  stoop,  but  not 
for  the  king  of  Spain." 

Lord  Burleigh  died  herein  1598.  Being  Afterwards  pos* 
sessed  by  his  son  Thomas,  earl  of  Exeter,  it  assumed  that 
title  which  it  has  retained  till  the.  present  period.  After  the 
Fire  of  London,  it  was  occupied  by  the  doctors  of  civil 
law,  &c.  till  1 672 ;  and  here  the  various  courts  of  arches, 
admiralty,  &c.  were  kept.  Being  deserted  by  the  family, 
the  lower  part  is  now  converted  into  shops  of  various  de- 
.scriptions  ;  ahd  the  upper,  like  Babylon  of  old,  is  a  nest  of 
wild  beasts^  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  Savoy.  This  precinct  takes  its  name  from  Peter, 
earl  of  Savoy,  who  built  a  large  house  here,  1245,  and 
gave  it  to  the  fraternity  of  Mountjoy,  of  whom  queen 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  IH.  purchased  it  for  her  son,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  VIL  he  founded  here  an  hospital,  and  called  it  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist :  and  Mr.  Weaver  says,  that  the 
following  inscription  was  over  the  great  gate: 

Hospitium  hoc  inopi  (urba  Savoia  vocatum, 
Septimus  Henricus  fundavit  ab  imo  Solo. 

This  hospital  consisted  of  a  master  and  four  brethren,  who 
were  to  be  in  priests  orders,  and  officiate  in  their  turns,  and 
they  were  to  stand  alternately  at  the  gate  of  the  Savoy,  and 
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if  they  saw  any  person  who  was  an  object  of  charity,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  him  in,  and  feed  him.  If  he  proved 
to  be  a  traveller,  he  was  entertained  for  one  night,  and  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  with  as  much  money  given  ium, 
as  would  defnty  his  expences  to  the  next  hospital. 

The  Savoy  has  been  reduced  to  ashes  several  times,  par- 
ticularly  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade ;  and  at  other  times 
by  accident. 

This  hospital  was  suppressed  in  the  seventh  year  af  Ed- 
ward  VI.  and  the  furniture  given  to  the  hospitals  of  Bride- 
well, St.  Thomas,  &c.  but  faliinp  afterward  into  the  hands 
of  queen  Mary  I.  she  new  founded  and  endowed  it  plenti- 
fully, and  it  was  under  the  care  of  a  master  and  four  bre- 
thren in  holy  orders,  and  a  receiver  of  the  rents,  who  was 
also  the  porter,  and  locked  the  gates  every  night ;  and  be 
chose  a  watchman. 

The  original  rents  amounted  to  22,000/.  per  ayinumj 
which  being  deemed  too  large  an  endowment,  an  Act  of 
Resumption  was  obtained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Philip 
and  Marv,  so  that  the  lands  reverted  to  the  crown.  But 
they  who  bad  taken  leases  from  the  master  of  the  Savoy,  had 
their  leases  confirmed  to  them  for  ever,  upon  the  payment 
of  twenty  years  purchase ;  a  reserve  being  made  of  800/.  or 
1000/.  a  year,  in  perpetuity  for  the  master  and  four  bre- 
thren, &c. 

I'hc  chapel  in  the  Savoy  (which  is  very  erroneously 
ealU^d  St.  Mary  le  Savoy)  is  properly  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
tl)e  Baptist,  it  is  all  stone  work,  and  seems  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  by  its  aspect.  It  was  repaired,  anno  1721,  at  the 
sole  charge  of  iiis  majesty  George  I.  who  also  enclosed  the 
burial  ground  with  a  strong  brick  wall,  and  added  a  door  to 
it,  half  of  which  consists  of  iron  work. 

The  interior  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  decoration ;  its 
elegant  roof  is  coved  over  the  windows,  and  the  spaces  are 
divided  into  quatrefoils,  containing  an  infinity  of  emblems ; 
a  gallery  at  the  south  end  has  a  small  organ,  and  the  pulpit 
i^  fixed  against  the  \^aest  wall. 

There 
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There  are  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of  William 
Chawortb,  1582;  Lady  Dalhousie,  1663;  Anne  Killigre^, 
1685 ;  Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight,  1683  ;  Sir  John  Jacob ; 
Robert  Burch,  1789;  Capt.  Thomas  Browne,  &c.* 

The  chapel  is  situate  by  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy, 
trhich  stands  between  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  and  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  lord  high  treasurer^  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
for  the  time  being.  The  value  is  uncertain,  but  computed 
to  be  worth  by  fees,  dues,  &c.  80/.  per  annum.  The  vestry 
consists  of  fourteen  inhabitants.  The  officers  are,  two 
chapel  wardens,  and  two  overseers. 

The'  remarkable  places  are,  two  German  churches,  one 
of  which  is  a  Calvinist,  and  the  other  a  Lutheran.  Bar- 
racks for  five  hundred  soldiers;  the  Savoy  prison  for  de- 
serters and  other  delinquents  of  the  army,  and  for  securing 
the  recruits.  Here  is  also  an  handsome  infirmary  for  such  of 
the  guards  as  fall  sick,  and  for  three  or  four  oflScers. 

**  Few  places  in  London,''  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  '^  have  ua« 
gone  a  more  complete  alteration  and  ruin  than  the  Savoy 
hospital.  According  to  the  plates  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1750,  it  was  a  most  respectable  and  ex- 
cellent building,  erected  on  the  south  side  literally  in  the 
Thames.  This  front  contained  several  projections,  and 
two  rows  of  angular  mullioued  windows.  Northward  of 
this  was  the  Friery ;  a  court  formed  by  the  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  hospital,  whose  ground  plan  was  the  shape  of 
the  cross.  This  was  more  ornamented  tlian  the  south  front; 
and  had  large  pointed  windows,  and  embattled  parapets, 
lozenged  with  flints.     At  the  west  end  of  the  hospital  is  the 

*  In  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  x^ommiuioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  hotpital,  who  were  seven  lords  spiritual,  and  as 
many  lords  temporal:  the  commission  was  opened  by  Sir  Nathaa 
Wright,  then  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  and '  three  of  the  bre* 
thren,  or  chaplains,  were  discharged,  because  they  had  other  bene* 
fices,  as  was  also  the  fourth,  by  reason  he  was  a  teacher  of  a  separate 
congregation ;  and  the  hospital  dissolred. 
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fireient  Guard  House j  used  as  a  receptacle  for  deserters*  ^ 
and  the  quarters  for  thirty  men,  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. This  is  secured  by  a  strong  bMttress,  and  has  a 
gateway,  embellished  wiA  Henry  the  Seventh^s  arms,  and 
the  badges  of  the  rose  and  portcullis  j  abore  which  are  two 
windows,  projecting  into  a  semi'Sexagon."  The  whole  has 
ftt  present  indications  of  rapid  decay.  The  descent  from 
the  Strand  is  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps,  nearly  to  the 
depth  of  three  stories  of  a  dwelling  bouse. 

Before  this  place  became  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Savoy,  it  had  been  the  mansion  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester,  one  of  the  factious  barons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  It  was  also  the  place  of  honourable  con- 
finement of  John,  king  of  France,  in  1356,  after  the  bat* 
de  of  Poictiers.  After  bis  reli^ne  he  made  a  visit  to  his  bro- 
ther in  1363,  and  died  in  this,  his  antient  prison,  on  the 
following  8th  of  April. 

Denmark  Court.  Here  is  a  handsome  synagogue  for 
Jews ;  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beaufort  Buildings  are  built  on  the  site  of  a  very 
spacious  house,  with  a  garden  towards  the  Thames,  and 
waste  grounds  and  yards  eastward,  called  Worcester 
House.  Before  the  erection  of  that  structure,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  another,  with  an  extensive  garden,  in 
which  grew  a  large  walnut  tree,  which  obstructed  the 
eastern  prospect  of  Salisbury  House.  The  earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury,  therefore,  by  himself  or  agent,  applied  to  Ed- 
ward, earl  of  Worcester's  gardener,  with  the  promise  of 
100/.  if  he  could  obtain  his  lordship^s  consent  to  remove  the 
tree.  The  gardener's  lord  gave  his  consent,  with  respect  to 
the  tree ;  but  havirtg  a  grudge  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  he 
caused  to  be  built  in  its  place,  the  large  brick  house  we  are 
noticing,  which  effectually  deprived  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
of  the  prospect.  This  house  descending  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Beaufort;  his  grace  finding  it  ruinous  from  its  antiquity, 

*  Mr.  Howard  gives  a  very  indifferent  account  of  the  state  and  ac^ 

commodations  of  thk  gaol,  in  hit  "  State  of  Priion>,"  lee.  8yo.  1780. 
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let  the  premises  rather  than  build  a  new  structure;  the 
steepness  of  the  descent  also,  rendering  it  improper  and 
unsafe  for  carriages.  The  duke  bad  bought  Buckingbaok 
House,  at  Chelsea,  whither  he  bad  removed  for  purer  air ; 
but  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  smaller  dwelling,  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  residence  in  town.  This  wat 
burnt  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  and  out  qf 
the  ruins  were  formed  Beaufort  Buildings,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing avenues. 

In  Worcester  HodBe,  Kved  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon, 
before  his  own  Wa^  boilt,  and  be  paid  for  it  the  extravagant 
rent  of  500/.  per  attnum. 

Southampton  Str££T  it  so  called  in  compliment  to  lady 
Rachel,  the  excellent  consort  of  William,  lord  Russel,  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wrottesley,  earl  of  Southampton. 

Hence  is  a  spacious  avenue  to  Convent  GxaDBN ;  vul- 
garly CovENT  Garden. 

The  ground  on  which  this  parish  is  built  was  formerly 
fields,  thatched  houses,  and  stables.  The  garden  belonged 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  whence  it  was 
called'  Convent  Garden,  a  name  since  corrupted  into 
Covent,  and  sometimes  Common  Garden.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  given^ 
first  to  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  soon  after  upon  his 
attainder,  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Edward  VI.  granted 
it  in  1552  to  John  earl  of  Bedford,  together  with  a  field, 
named  the  Seven  Acres,  which  being  afterwards  built  into 
a  street,  is  from  its  length  called  Long  Acre. 

Here  is  a  large  square  called  Covent  Garden  market. 
It  contains  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  the  best  market  in 
England  for  herbs,  fruit,  and  flowers.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wooden  rail,  and  a  column  was  formerly  erected  in  the 
middle,  on  the  top  of  which  were  four  sun-dials.  There  it 
a  magnificent  piazza  on  the  north  side  of  this  square,  ds» 
signed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  if  carried  round,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  architect,  would  have  rendered  it  be- 
yond dispute  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Europe.    Thert 
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was  snotlier  [nazza  at  the  south-east  corner ;  but  Aat  being 
consumed  by  6re  hii  not  been  rebuilt,  on  a  aimilar  plan 
with  tbe  other  sides,    . 
TiiB  psrocbi&l  cburcb  of 

St.  PAUL,  COVENT  GARDEN, 


was  erected  in  the  year  1640,  as  a  cbapct  of  ease  to  St. 
Martin  in  the  fields,  at  the  expence  of  Francis  earl  of  Bed- 
-  ford,  for  the  convenience  of  his  tenants. 

In  1645  the  precinct  of  Covent  Garden  was  separated 
frotn  St.  Martin's,  and  constituted  an  independent  parish, 
which  was  confirmed  after  the  restoration  in  1660,  by  the 
appellation  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  when  the  pa- 
tronage was  vested  in  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

Tbe  structure  is  a  prime  specimen  of  the  vast  abilities  of 
Inigo  Jones.  The  earl  is  said  to  bare  been  consulted  re- 
specting the  structure,  by  the  architect,  and  observed, 
"  'that  a  plain-looking  building,  a  barn,  would  do."  Jones 
concaved  that  his  noble  employer  wished  bim  to  consult 
simplicity,  and  he  took  the  hint,  so  as  to  make  it  at  once 
plain  and  majestic. 

Tbe  front  exhibits  a  plain,  but  noble  portico  of  tbe 
Tuscan  order ;  the  columns  are  massy,  and  tbe  interco- 
lumniation  large.  Tbe  building,  though  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, is  happily  proportioned ;  the  walls  are  of  brick  cq- 
yered  with  plaister,  and  the  corners  of  stone ;  the  roof  is 

flat, 
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flat)  and  though  of  gresit  extent,  is  supported  by  the  walls 
alone,  without  columns.  The  pavement  is  stone;  the 
windows  of  the  Tuscan  order,  like  the  portico ;  the  altar« 
piece  is  neatly  ornamented,  and  the  whole  interior  displays 
consistent  simplicity. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford. 

Two  very  handsome  poiticoes  lead  to  spacious  church- 
yards ;  that  on  the  north  side,  has  more  remains  of  the 
Dramatis  Persona  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres,  than  any  place  of  sepulture  in  or  about  the  me* 
tropolis. 

"  On  Thursday,  September  17,  1795,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  west  end  of  this  church,  said  to  have  been  occa^ 
eioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  plumbers,  engaged  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  building.  The  whole  interior,  organ,  clock, 
vestry  room,  &c.  were  destroyed,  and  several  adjoining 
houses  damaged.  This  beautiful  edifice  had  been  substan- 
tially repaired  in  1688,  at  an  expence  of  11,000/.  The 
roof  was  entirely  of  wood,  and  considered  an  inimitable 
piece  of  architecture.  The  whole  was  formerly  insured  at 
the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  for  10,000/;  but  the  in- 
surance had  expired  twelvemonths,  and  not  been  renewed ; 
so  that  the  loss  fell  upon  the  parish^.  The  walls,  how*, 
ever,  received  little  damage,  and  this  relic  of  one  of  our 
first  architects  has  been  restored  without  any  material  de- 
viation from  the  original  plan.  The  church  before  its 
partial  destruction,  contained  several  monuments,  among^ 
which  were  those  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  1680;  William  Stoke- 
ham,  M.  D.  1698  ;  Sir  John  Baber,  &c.  On  the  false  door 
in  the  front,  next  the  market,  is  an  inscription  recording 
the  event. 

Before  this  church  arc  usually  erected  the  hustings  for  the 
election  of  parliamentary  representatives  for  Westminster* 

*  The  original  cMtof  the  building  wai  6,500/.  Iti  repairi,  about  lis 
years  previously  to  the  fire,  were  charged  at  10,000/.  The  parishionert 
paid  l\per  cent,  for  those  repairs ;  and  through  this  accident,  occasioned 
by  neglecf,  there  arose  an  accumulation  of  at  least  25  fcr  cent,  upoa 
Iheir  rents. 

A  great 
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The  Ti^Jw  of  Coven t  Garden  Piazza »  terminated  by  the 
tatrance  to  the  theatre  royal,  is  very  interesting.  "  The 
loudness  of  the  arches,  the  lightness  of  the  groins,  and  the 
long  continued  perspective,  with  the  returning  arcade  lead- 
ing to  James  Street,  seen  through  the  openings,  produce  an 
effect  exceedingly  picturesque." 

**  A  great  and  regular  design,"  says  Mr.  Malton,  **  when 
once  carried  into  execution,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
public  property,  and  the  convenience  or  interest  of  indi- 
Viduals  should  not  be  permitted  to  alter  its  leading  features; 
nor  would  this  be  so  great  a  restraint  on  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty as  may  be  imagined.  Those  who  are  most  conversant 
with  works  of  this  nature  need  not  be  told,  that  whim  and 
caprice  more  frequently  suggest  such  alterations,  than  fm- 
gality  or  the  wants  of  business.  One  tasteless  occupier  of 
^  a  part  of  the  piazza  has  rebuilt  the  superstructure  without 
the  pilasters,  the  cornice,  or  the  dressings  of  the  windows." 
Mr.  Malton,  however,  in  his  **  Picturesue  Tour,"  has,  in 
honour  of  the  architect,  represented  the  whole,  as  it  was 
executed  by  him. 

The  Theatre  Royal  was  opened  in  1733;  and  after 
several  alterations  at  various  periods,  was  rebuilt  in  1787, 
by  Mr.  Holland.  It  is  surrounded  by  private  buildings ; 
but  the  interior  is  handsome,  without  being  gaudy.  This, 
^nd  Drury  Lane  theatre,  are  admirably  situated  in  the  heart 
of  this  great  capital;  and  their  vicinity  to  each  other,  no 
doubt,  produces  mutual  advantage. 

We  have  sufficiently  mentioned  the  nature  of  the  Hum- 
mums,  and  their  origin,  under  Bagnio  Court,  Newgate 
Street.  At  No.  6,  Tavistock  Row,  lived  and  died,  the 
Nestor  of  the  Stage,  Charles  Macklin,  author  of  "  The 
Man  of  the  World,  Love-a-la-Mode,  &c." 

Tavistock  Street,  was  forn^jprly  the  resort  of  nobility  and 
fashion,  for  the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  ornament 
the  female  form  ;  the  trade  has  however  been,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, transferred  westwardly,  though  a  considerable  traffic 
s^ilt  continues  in  this  pls^c^. 

Retoming 
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Returning  to  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Southampton 
Street*,  is  Cecil  Street.  Here  stooJ  Salisbury  Hou8E> 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  first  earl  of  Salisbury;  who,  to 
make  it  commodious  for  passengers,  caused  the  high  street 
of  the  Strand  to  be  paved  and  levelled  before  the  premises. 
•  This  house  was  afterwards  divided,  and  went  by  two 
names;  that  called  Gj^eat  Salisbwy  Housc^  was  the  par* 
ticular  residence  of  the  earl  and   his  family ;    the  other, 

♦  Mr.  Gwynn,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1766,  urged  the  propriety  of 
a  new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savoy; 
tod,  in  bis  plan,  had  formed  a  semicircular  opening  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  whence  three  large  streets  were  to  issue }  the  first  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Strand,  opposite  Exeter  Exchange,  which  was  to  be  re* 
moTed;  and  a  street  opened  into  Charles  Street,  and  Bow  Street,  and 
form  a  communication  with  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  the  other  streets 
to  take  an  oblique  direction  to  Catharine  Street,  and  Southampton 
Street.  He  had  alto  suggested  that  if  no  bridge  was  built  from  the 
Savoy»  thes- a  square  or  squares. of  three  sides,  the  fourth  to  be  open 
next  the  water,  would  be  extremely  proper,  and  produce  a  fine  effect. 
Jb  this  case,  as  the  situation  of  the  Savoy  is  low,  which  would  be  in« 
convenient,  and  rather  damp  for  dwelling-houses,  a  basement  story 
might  be  erected,  which  should  be  vaulted,  and  might  be  formed  into 
very  extensive  warehouses,  which  being  made  to  project  considerably 
before  the  dwellisg  houses,  would  form  a  fine  terrace  round  the  square^ 
upon  which  the  buildings  for  dwelling  should  be  erected  \  these  ware- 
houses might  be  accommodated  with  a  piazza,  which  would  be  ex* 
tremely  convenient  for  the  several  purposes  of  those  who  rented  them^ 
as  their  servants  might  work  securely  under  them  in  all  weathers ;  this 
might  be  elegantly,  as  well  as  usefully,  adorned  with  flights  of  steps,  and 
a  balustrade  round  the  whole,  and  a  grand  entrance  for  carrrages,  mad^ 
from  the  Strand  through  a  large  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  anA 
also  a  convenient  and  elegant  landing  place  (or  places)  fhom  the  river  ^ 
the  situation  being  nearly  in  the  centre  pf  the  two  cities,  and  com<« 
maadiiig  one  of  the  noblest  views  upon  the  river,  would  be  extremei]f 
convenient  for  business,  which  might  be  here  carried  on  without  inter*' 
ruption  to  the  dwelling  houses,  and  would  not  only  be  very  useful,  buC 
perhaps  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Several  other  pbces  be« 
twtcA  the  Strand  and  the  Thames,  might  be  advantageously  laid  out  l» 
the  same  manner,  and  as  variety  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  xkm 
appearaace  of  such  obfects  from  the  river,  the  ^aas  might  be  altera 
Bately  changed  into  segments  of  circles.  A  bill  has  lately  been  pre« 
seated  to  parliament  for  a  bridge  near  this  tpet^  aaii  thttt  is  no  doubt 
but  adeqnaie  improvtmt nti  will  take  place. 

called 
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bdled  Little  Salisbury  House ,  though  large  in  itself,  tras 
let  out  to  persons  of  quality ;  but  a  part  of  the  latter  being 
afterwards  contracted  for,  of  the  then  earl  of  Salisbury, 
.  was  converted  into  Salisbury  Street,  which  being  too  nar« 
row,  and  the  descent  to  the  Thames  being  dangerous,  it 
was  very  indifferently  inhabited.  Another  part,  next 
Great  Salisbury  House,  and  over  the  long  gallery,  was 
converted  into  an  exchange,  and  called  The  Middle  Ex* 
change^  consisting  of  a  very  large  and  long  room,  with 
shops  on  each  side,  which,  from  the  Strand,  extended  as 
iar  as  the  river,  where  was  an  handsome  flight  of  stairs  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  boats.  By  some  unlucky  chance, 
however,  this  exchange  obtained  the  name  of  The  Whores^ 
Nestf  consequently  the  shops  werQ  deserted,  and  the  whole 
went  to  decay.  The  estate  reverting  to  the  late  earl,  he 
took  the  whole  down,  and  on  the  site  formed  Cecil  Street  *. 
The  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ends  at  the  east  side 
of  this  street  f. 

Salisbury 

'   *  Mr.  Moser  thinks  that  Salitbury  House  had  been  of  very  antient 
erigin  from  the  following  circumstances :  Among  the  large  possessions 
granted  to  Walter  d'Evereuz,  earl  of  Rosmar,  in  Normandy,  the  es- 
tates belonging  to  the  family  in  Wiltshire  were,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal; but.  this  favourite  had  grants  in  other  places,  which  descended  to 
his  son  Edward,  sumamed  of  Salisbury,  and  probably  became  attached 
to  the  title,  of  which  this  mansion,  long  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Salisbury  House,  might  form  a  part.    It  is  here  unnecessary  to  trace  this 
unfortunate  and  royal  line.    Margaret,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  was 
most  barbarously  massacred  on  the  scaffold,  1541.     The  title  then  lay 
dormant  until  1605,  when  James  dignified  with  it  Robert  Cecil,  second 
son  of  that  great  statesman.  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  who  fbr 
his  prudence  and  sagacity  had  obtained  one  equally  honourable,  being 
called  the  English  Nestor. — Moser* s  Prestiges, 

f  It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  consides  how,  in  every  age,  conve** 
Hience  has  been  made  subservient  to  propeny.  The  abutments  of  the 
splendid  mansion  of  lord  Exeter  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Gothic  gate 
and  flint  wall  of  the^  Savoy  on  the  other,  narrowed  and  encumbered  the 
highway  of  the  Strand  as  much  as  the  Change  and  the  opposite  build* 
ings  do  at  present.  Yet  when,  by  pulling  down  the  former,  so  great  aa 
alteration  was  made,  although  (from  the  connexion  betwixt  the  court 
and  the  city)  the  inconvenience  must  have  been  long  felt,  no  sicasnjre* 

were 
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Salisbury  Street  has  been  rebuilt  from  an  elegant  plan 
of  Mr.  Paine,  and  is  at  present  a  convenient  and  well  in- 
habited  place^  terminated  by  a  circular  railing  to  the 
Thames. 

Durham  House.  Anthony  de  Bee,  bishop  of  that  see» 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  built  the  town  i^idence  of  him 
and  his  successors,  called  Durham  Place,  in  the  Strand ; 
where,  in  1540,  was  held  a  most  magnificent  feast  given  by 
the  challengers  of  England,  who  had  caused  to  be  pro* 
claimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  great 
and  triumphant  justing,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster,  for 
all  comers  that  would  undertake  them.  But  both  chal- 
lengers and  defendants  were  English.  After  the  gallant 
sports  6[  each  day,  the  challengers  rode  to  Durham  House^ 
where  they  kept  open  household,  and  feasted  the  king  and 
queen  (Anne  of  Cleves,)  with  her  ladies,  and  all  the  court. 
During  their  housekeeping,  they  had  not  only  feasted  the 
king,  queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  court,  but  also  all  the 
knights  and  burgesses  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  en- 
tertained the  mayor  of  London,  with  all  the  aldermen/ and 
their  wives,  at  a  dinner,  &Ck  The  king  gave  to  each  o' 
the  challengers,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  reward  df  his 
valour  and  activity,  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  house  to 
dwell  in  of  yearly  revenue,  out  of  the  lands  pertaining  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  palace  had 
previously  been  exchanged  to  king  Henry  VIII. ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  sister,  pria* 

wefff  takea  to  remedy  it.  Coachea  were  fint  used  ia  ItAndon  Aout 
IsaOt  aiMi  were  gradually  increatii^g;}  caru  and  waggons  had  been  long 
in  ute  in  and  about  the  metropolis  j  therefore  the  neceisity  qf  a  wide 
passage  in  the  avenue  betwixt  the  two  citiei  was  hourly  apparent.  Of 
this,  as  early  at  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Protector,*  8o« 
nerwt,  was  apprixed ;  as,  whatsoever  might  have  been  his  motive  Ibr 
demolishbg  the  antient  conduit  and  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  certalatf 
deigred  4w  area  before  hit  pabct.  When  Exeter  Chaagft  the  new 
mart  for  piilUnery,  Rothes,  tnnketi»  h«Agings»  books,  l^c.  was  erect^ 
ro  xivaly  or  rath^  to  mpplant^  '*  the  Bune  of  Britain/*  its  ttjtnictiotpyi 
added  gready  to  the  concourse  of  people,  and  consequently  of  car« 
riages« — Ikid. 
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«es6  Elizabeth,  as  ber  residence  during  her  life ;  Mary  L 
however,  who  probably  considered  the  gift  as  sacrilegious, 
granted  it  again  in  reversion  to  the  bishop  of  Durban). 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  this  house,  under  the  management  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sharrington,  and  the  influence  of  the  aspiring  Thomas 
SeymouVf  lord  admiral.     Here  he  proposed  to  have  money' 
enough  coined  to  accomplish  his  designs  on   the  throne. 
His  practices  were  detected ;  and  he  suffered  death.     His 
tool  was  also  condemned ;  but,  sacrificing  bis  master  to  his 
own  safety,  he  received  a  pardon,  and  was  again  employed 
under  the  administration  of  John  Dudley ^   earl  of  Nor^ 
thumberland.    It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  that 
ambitious  man ;  who,  in  May  1553',  in  this  palace,  caused 
to  be  solemnized,   with  great   magnificence,    three  mar- 
riages ;  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  with  the  amiable 
lady  Jane  Gray ;    lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke,  with  Catharine,  the  younger  sister  of   lady  Jane : 
and  lord  Hastings,    heir  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  with 
his  youngest  daughter,   lady  Catharine  Dudley.      Hence 
also  he  dragged  the  reluctant  victim,  his  daughter-in-law, 
the  lady  Jane  Gray,   to  the  Tower,  to  be  invested  with 
regal  dignity.    In  eight  short  months  his  ambition  led  the 
sweet  innocent  to  the  nuptial  bed,    the  throne,    and  the 
scaffold  ♦. 

Durham  House  was  reckoned  one  of  the  royal  palaces  be* 
longing  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  who  gave  the  use  of  it  to  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  premises  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  upon 
payment  of  200/.  per  annum  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His 
son  took  down  the  whole,  and  formed  it  into  tenements  and 
avenues,  as  it  continued  till  totally  demolished,  to  make 
room  for  the  Adelphi. 

Part  of  the  stables  was  covered  by  The  New  Exchange, 
which  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  James  I.  in  1608. 
The  king^  queen,  and  royal  family,  honoured  the  opening 

*  Pennant 
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trith  their  presence,  and  named  it  BritairCs  Burse.  It  watf 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  cellars,  a 
walk,  and  a  row  of  shops,  filled  with  milliners,  sempstres- 
ses, and  those  of  similar  occupations ;  and  was  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  fatal 
duel  of  Don  Pantaleon  de  Saa,  &c.  and  only  add,  that 
what  was  intended  to  rival  the  Royal  Exchange,  dwindled 
into  frivolity  and  ruin,  and  the  site  is  at  present  occupied 
by  a  range  of  handsome  houses,  facing  the  Strand*. 

The  Adelphi.  The  estate  of  Durham  Yard,  having 
become  an  unprofitable  heap  of  ruins,  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Adam,  four  brothers,  by  whose  labours  Great 
Britain  had  been  embellished  with  edifices  of  distinguished 
excellence.  **  To  their  researches  among  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity,"  says  Mr.  Malton,  <*  we  are  indebted  for  many 
improvements  in  ornamental  architecture;  and  for  a  style 
of  decoration,  unrivalled  for  elegance  and  gaiety ;  whicb^ 
in  spite  of  the  innovations  of  fashion,  will  prevail  so  long  as 
good  taste  prevails  in  the  nation." 

*'  The  building  of  the  Adelphi  was  a  project  of  such 
magnitude,  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  period  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  lives  of 
these  architects.  In  this  work  they  displayed  to  the  public 
eye  that  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  ingenuity 
and  taste,  which  till  then  had  been  in  a  great  measure  con« 
fined  to  private  edifices,  and  known  only  by  the  voice  of 
fame  to  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  art 
of  building.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  foundations,  the 
massy  piers  of  bricl:  work,  and  the  spacious  subterranean 

*  In  this  structure,  when  an  exchange,  sat  in  the  character  of  a  mil- 
liner the  reduced  dutcheu  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  to  Richard  Taibot»  lord 
df^puty  of  Ireland,  under  James  II.  a  bigottei  papist,  and  fit  instru* 
tnent  of  the  designs  of  the  infatuated  prince,  who  had  created  him  earl 
before  hit  abdication,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Tyrconnel.  A  female, 
suspected  to  have  been  hit  dutehess,  al^er  bis  death,  supported  herself 
for  9  few  days  (till  she  was  known  and  otherwise  provided  for)  by  the 
Jittle  trade  of  the  place :  had  delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be  de* 
tected }  she  satin  a  white  mask,  aqd  ^  white  dress,  and  was  known  by 
|he  name  of  Thi  V^hiu  MUliiur.    Pennant. 

Pd  9  vaults 
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vaults  and  aroades,  excited  tbe  wonder  of  the  ignorant^  and 
the  applause  of  the  skilful ;  while  the  regularity  of  the 
struts  in  the  superstructure,  and  the  elegance  and  novelty 
of  the  decorations,  equally  delighted  all  descriptions  of 
people. 

**  This  judgment  of  the  Messrs.  Adam,  in  the  arrange^* 
anent  of  the  plans,  and  their  care  in  conducting  the  exe« 
cutive  part,  deserves  great  praise ;  and'  it  must  be  men- 
tioned to  their  honour,  that  no  accident  happened  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  nor  has  any  failure  been  since  ob- 
served; an  instance  of  good  fortune  which  few  architects 
have  experienced  when  struggling  with  similar  difficulties. 
This  remark  will  make  very  little  impression  on  the  careless 
observer  who  rattles  along  the  streets  in  his  carriage,  un« 
conscious  that  below  him  are  other  streets,  in  which  carts 
and  drays,  and  other  vehicles  of  Ixusiness,  are  constantly 
employed  in  conveying  coals,  and  various  kinds  of  mer« 
chandize,  from  the  river  to  the  consumer,  or  to  the  ware* 
houses  under  the  Adelphi ;  and  that  in  many  parts  still 
lower,  are  other  warehouses  and  avenues  inaccessible  to  the 
light  of  day :  but  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  explore 
these  depths  will  feel  its  force ;  and  when  be  perceives  that 
all  the  buildings  which  compose  the  Jdelphi  are  in  front 
but  one  building,  and  that  the  upper  setreets  are  no  more 
than  open  passages,  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the 
superstructure,  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  architects  are 
intitled  to  more  than  common  praise." 

The  front  of  the  Adelphi,  towards  the  river,  on  account 
of  its  extent,  becomes  one  of  )be  most  distinguishing  ob- 
jects between  the  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars, 
irom  each  of  which  it  is  of  neariy  equal  distance.  On 
viewing  this  pile  from  the  river,  every  one  must  regret  the 
necessity  of  those  paltry  erections  on  the  wharfs  in  front  of 
tbe  arcade ;  which  deface  tbe  whole  building,  by  the  smoke 
arising  from  them.  The  wharfs  are  very  spacious;  and  it 
would  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  river,  as 
well  as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  commerce,  if  the  plan  was 
adopted  the  whole  of  tbe  way  between  the  bridges  of  Lon* 

don  and  Westminster. 

The 
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<<  The  TsRRACE  is  happily  sitaated  m  the  faetrt  of  thft 
metropolis,  upon  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  presents  to  the 
right  and  left  every  eminent  object  which  characterisses  and 
adorns  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  **  while  its 
elevation,  lifts  the  eye  above  the  wharfs  and  warehouses  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  charms  it  with  a  prospect 
of  tlie  adjacent  country.  Each  of  these  views  is  so  grand, 
so  rid],  and  so  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  deserves  the  preference."  One  of  the  centre  bouses 
on  the  Terrace  was  purchased  by  David  GaraicK}  Esq. 
die  British  Roscius,  and  bis  widow  is  the  present  resident. 

**  The  manner  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  the  shops  end 
houses  in  Adam  Street,  is  equally  singular  and  beaatifiiU 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  what  some  future  writer 
may  dwell  on  with  pleasure,  that  in  the  streets  of  the 
Addphi^  the  Brothers  have  contrived  to  preserve  their  re- 
spective Christian  names,  as  well  as  their  family  name{ 
while  by  giving  the  general  appellation  of  The  Adeliphi  to 
this  assemblage  of  streets  and  buildings,  they  have  con- 
verted the  whole  into  a  lasting  memorial  of  tbetr  friendship 
and  fraternal  co-operation.'^ 

In  John  Street,  is  the  building  designed  and  executed 
for  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  or  Arts,  BAa- 
MUFACTUREs,  AND  COMMERCE.  This  building  alone  de- 
monstrates that  the  Messrs.  Adam  were  completely  sensible 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  resulting  from  simplicity  of 
composition  and  boldness  of  projection.  *<  I  know  of  no 
fabric  in  London,"  continues  Mr.  Malton,  ^^  of  similar  d^ 
mensions,  that  can  rival  this  structure  in  these  characteristics. 
It  is  beautifully  simple  without  meanness,  and  grand  without 
exaggeration."  The  interior  of  this  structure  is  peculiarly 
elegant,  and  very  commodious  for  the  uses  of  the  sooiety^ 
oonsistiog  of  apartments  for  depositing  the  various  modeb,  Itc. 
which  have  obtained  prizes  from  the  society :  But  tlie  mosi' 
peculiar  object  of  curiosity  is 

THE  OREAT  ROOM. 

This  is  a  fine   proportioned    hall,    forty-seven  feet  in 
Jength;*  forty-two  in  breadth;    and  forty  in  height,  illu« 

$  minated 
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QiiMted  diroQgh  a  dome.  The  sides  are  ornamented  by 
tb^  labours  of  the  late  James  Barry,  Esq.  to  whose  abi« 
lities  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  effort,  in  the 
patriotic  intention  of  ofiering  to  the  public  a  practical  il* 
lustration  of  the  arguments  be  had  occasion  to  adduce 
against  opinions  generally  received,  and  highly  derogatory 
to  the  honour  and  genius  of  the  British  nation;  those  opi- 
nions  generally  asserted  the  incapacity  of  the  British  with 
respect  to  imagination,  taste,  or  sensibility;  that  they 
were  cold  and  unfeeling  to  the  powers  of  music ;  that  they 
succeeded  in  nothing  in  which  genius  is  requisite;  and  that 
they  seemed  to  disrelish  every  thing,  even  in  life  itself,  &c. 
It  was  Mr.  Barry's  purpose,  therefore,  to  refute  the  unjust 
and  illiberal  aspersion  by  the  production  of  the  magnificent 
exhibition  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  on  dignified  and  im« 
portant  subjects,  so  connected  as  to  illustrate  this  great 
maxim  of  moral  truth,  ^^  That  the  attainment  of  happi« 
ness,  individual  as  well  as  public,  depends  on  the  develope- 
ment,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the  human  fa- 
culties, physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  well  calculated 
to  lead  human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glorious  de- 
bignation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence.^'  To  illustrate  this 
doctrine,  the  first  picture  exhibits  Mankind  in  a  savage 
state,  exposed  to  all  the  inconvenience  and  misery  of  ne* 
glected  culture ;  the  second  represents  a  Harvest  Home 
pr  Thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus;  the  third,  the 
Victors  at  Olympia;  the  fourth.  Navigation,  or  the  Tri- 
umph of  the  Thames;  the  fifth,  the  Distribution  of  Re- 
wards by  the  Society  ;  and  the  sixth,  Elysium,  or  the  State 
of  final  Retribution.  Three  of  these  subjects  are  truly 
poetical,  the  others  historical. 

The  pictures  are  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  eleven  feet 
ten  inches;  and  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  fif- 
teen feet  two  inches  long ;  the  third  and  sixth,  which  oc- 
cupy the  whole  breadth  of  the  room,  at  the  north  and  south 
ends^  are  each  forty- two  feet  long, 

ThoMgh 
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Though  we  are  prescribed  in  our  liroitf,  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  give  an  account  of  the  three  last  pictures. 

The  Thames.  Personified  and  represented^  of  a  veflerable» 
majestic,  and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in  a  triunphai 
car,  steering  himself  with  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the 
mariner's  compass.  7'he  car  U  borne  along  by  our  great  navi- 
gators. Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot^ 
and  the  late  Captain  Cook  :  in  the  front  of  the  car,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  lay  their  several 
productions  in  the  lap  of  the  Thames. 

The  supplicating  action  of  the  poor  negro  s1ave»  or  more  pro- 
perly of  enslaved  Africa,  the  cord  round  his  neck,  the  tear  on  hit 
cheekt  the  iron  manacles,  and  attached  heavy  chain  on  his  wrists, 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  stretched  out  for  mercy,  denote  the 
agonies  of  his  i^oul,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist  thus  expressed, 
before  the  abolition  of  i^lavery  became  the  subject  of  public  in- 
vestigation« 

Over  head  is  Mercury,  the  emblem  of  Commerce,  summoning 
the  nations  together;  and  following  the  car,  are  Nereids  carrying 
several  articles  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  scene  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  introduced  mu- 
sicy  and,  for  this  reason,  placed  among  the  sea  nymphs  his  friend 
Dr.  Burney. 

In  the  distance  is  a  view  of  the  chalky  cliffs  on  the  £nglish 
coast,  with,  ships  sailing,  hij^hly  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  record.  In  the 
end  of  this  picture,  next  the  chimney,  there  is  a  naval  piljar, 
mausoleum,  observatory,  light  house,  or  all  of  these,  they  being 
all  comprehended  in  the  same  structure.  In  this  important  ob- 
jectt  so  ingeniously  produced  by  the  sea  gods,  we  have  at  last  ob- 
tained the  happy  concurrence  and  union  of  so  many  important  de- 
siderata in  that  opportunity  of  convenient  inspection  of  all  the 
sculptured  commemc  rations,  the  want  of  which  had  been  so 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  seen  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  co- 
lumns, and  other  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  Society.  This  picture  represents  the  distribution  of  illfe 
rewards  in  the  society.  Not  far  advanced  from  the  left  side  of  th« 
picture,  stands  the  late  lord  Romney,  then  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, habited  In  the  robes  of  his  dignity:   near  the  president 

stands 
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fteiidt  kit  roytl  higlinett  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  sitting  at  the 
comer  of  the  picture,  h<^diQg  in  hit  hand  the  instrument  of  the 
iostitution,  is  Mr.  WiUiaro  Shiplej,  *'  whose  public  spirit  gave 
rite  to  this  society."  One  of  the  fiirmers,  who  are  producing  i^pe- 
cinensof  grain  to  the  president*  is  Arthur  Young»  Esq.  Near 
him  Mr.  More*  the  late  secretary.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  la(e 
lord  Romney,  stands  the  present  earl  of  Romney.  V.  P.  and  on 
the  left,  the  late  Owen  Salusbary  Brereton^  E<q.  V.  P.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  seen  that  distinguished  example  of  fe<« 
male  excellence,  Mrs.  Montague^  who  hmg  honoured  the  society 
with  her  name  and  subscription.  She  appears  recommending  the 
ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  young  female,  whose  work  she  is  pro- 
ducing. Near  her  are  placed  the  late  dutchess  of  Northumber- 
land, the  present  duke  of  Northumberland,  V.  P.  the  late  Joshua 
Steele,  Esq.  V.  P.  the  late  Sir  George  Savile»  Bart.  V.  P.  Dr. 
Hurd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame  Jennings,  and  James  Harris, 
Esqn.  and  the  two  dutchesses  of  Hutland  and  Devon<ihire :  be- 
tween these  ladies,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  seems  pointing  out 
this  example  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  their  graces'  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Farther  advanced  is  his  grace  the  late  duke  ofRichmondiV.  P, 
and  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  Still  nearer  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  picture,  is  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  Eftq.  V.  P.  and  the 
late  Keane  Fitz  Gerald,  Esq.  V.  P.  His  grace  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,  V.  P.  the  earl  of  Radnor,  V.  P.  William  Lock, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  are  examining  some  drawings  by  a 
youth,  to  whom  a  premium  has  been  adjudged  :  behind  him  is 
another  youth,  in  who^e  countenance  the  dejection  he  feels  at  be- 
ing disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  reward,  is  finely  ex* 
pressed.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  piece  are  seen,  the  late  lord 
TJscount  Folk  stone,  first  presidefnt  of  the  society t  his  son  the  late 
earl  Radnor,  V.  P.  and  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  V.  P.  In  the  back 
ground  appear  part  of  the  water  front  of  Somerset  House,  St. 
PauPs,  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  and  view  of  this  society, 
as  instituted  at  London.  And,  as  a  very  large  part  of  the  rewards 
bestowed  by  the  society  have  been  distributed  to  promote  the  po- 
lite arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  artist  has  also  most  judi* 
ciously  introduced  a  picture  and  statue:  the  subject  of  the  picture 
If  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  when  the  Royal 
Academy  had  selected  six  of  the  members  to  paint  pictures  for  St, 
Paul's  cathedral ;  the  statue  is  that  of  the  Grecian  Mother  dying, 

'    and 
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-hnd  \ti  'those  ihoments  aftenlive  only  to  the  safety  of  bef  child*  .'h 
the  corners  of  the  picture  ikre  represented  many  articles  whidi 
have  been  invented  or  improved  by  the  encouragement  of  this  so- 
ciety. In  the  lower  corner  of  this  picture,  next  the  chimney,  a^ 
introduced  two  large  modeh  intended  by  Mr.  Barry  as  improve* 
fnents  of  medah  and  coins. 

Elysium,  or  the  State  op  final  Retributiok.  .  In  this 
.sublime  picture,  which  occupies  the  Whole  length  of  the  room,  th^ 
ftrtist  haSf  with   wonderful  sagacity,  'and  without  any  of  tho^ 
anachronisms  which  tarnish'  the  lu<tre  of  other  very  celebrated 
performances,  brought  together  those  great  and  good  men  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  who  have  acted  as  the  cultivators  and  benefac- 
tors  of  mankind.     This  picture  is  separated  from  that  of  the  so» 
ciety  di.slrtbuting  its  rewards,  by  palm  trees ;  near  which^  on  a  pe* 
destal,  sits  a  pelican,  feeding  its  youngs  with  its  own  blood;  a 
happy  type  of  those  personages  represented  in  the  picture,  who 
had  worn  thekDselves  out  in  the  service  of  mankind.     Behind  th# 
palms,  near  the  top  of  the  picture,  are  indistinctly  seen,  as  in?* 
roersed  and  lost  in  the  great  blaze  of  light,  cherubims  veiled  With 
their  wings,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  offering  incense  to  that 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  Power  which  is  above  them  and 
out  of  the  picture,  from  whence  the  light  and  glory  proceed  which 
are  diffusisd  over  the  whole  piece.     By  thus  introducing  the  idesa 
of  the  Divine  essence,  by  effect,  rather  than  by  form,  the  absur* 
dity  committed  by  many  painters  is  happily  avoided,  and  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  spectator  is  filled  with  awe  and  reverenced 
The  groups  of  female  figures,  which  appear  at  a  further  distance 
absorbed  in  glory,   are  those  characters  of  female  excel lence» 
whose  social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate  friendship,  and 
regular  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  soften  the  cares  of  humiH 
life,  and  diffuse  happiness  around  them.     In  the  more  advanced 
part)  just  bordering  on  this  blaze  of  light  (where  the  fediale 
ftgtires  are  almost  absorbed)  is  introduced  a  group  of  poor  native 
West  Indian  females  in  the  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by  angeli^ 
baming  incense,  and  followed  by  their  good  bishop;  his  fate 
partly  concealed  by  that  energetic  hand  which  holds  his  Crozier  (Mt 
pastoral  staff  may,   notwithstanding  by  the  Avord  Chiapa,    iti* 
sicribed  on  the  front  of  his  mitre,  be  identified  with  the  glortout 
firiar  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas,  bishop  of  that  plac^*    This  matter 
of  friendly  intercoursey  continued  beyond  life,  is  pushed  still  fur» 
ther  in  the  more  advanced  pait  of  the  same  group  by  the  male 
V0L4 IV.    No.  96.  E  t  adoriof 
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•doritig  Americans,  atid  some  Dominican  friars^  where  the  rtff 
graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of  these  Dominicans,  directing 
Um  attention  of  an  astonished  Caribb  to  some  circumstance  of  that 
keatitode,  the  enjo)^ment  of  which  he  had  promised  to  his  Caribb 
fiFiend.    The  group  below  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  picture,  con-» 
sists  of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes,  and  Thales;  be- 
hind them   stand  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Gallileo,  and 
Sir  Issac  Newton,  regarding  with  awe  and  admiration  a  solar 
^st€m»  which  two  angels  are  unveiling  and  explaining  to  them : 
^car  the  inferior  angel,  who  is  holding  the  veil,  is  Columbus,  with 
a  chart  of  his  voyage ;  and  close  to  him,  Epaminondas  with  his 
shield,  Socrates,   Cato  the  younger,    the  elder  Brutus,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More;    a  sextumvirate,  to  which.  Swift   says,  all  ages 
bave  not  been  able  to  add  a  seventh.     Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is 
V^illiam  Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of  the  case  of  Ireland  ;  near 
Columbus  is  lord  Shaftesbury,  John  Locke,  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and 
flato ;  and  in  the  opening  between  this  group  and  the  nexti  are 
Dr.  William  Harvey,    the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
l^loed,  and  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle.     The  next  group  are  le- 
gislators, where  king  Alfred  the  Great  is  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  William  Penn,  who  is  shewing  his  tolerant,  pacific  code  of 
^ual  laws  to  Lycurgus ;  standing  around  them  are  Minos,  Tra- 
jani  Antoninus,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Edward   the  Black 
Prince,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of  Ge« 
i)oa«     Here  too  are  introduced  those  patrons  of  genius,  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles 
the  First,  Colbert,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Francis  the  First,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  the  illustrious  monk  Cassiodorus,  no  lei^s  admirable 
and  exemplary  as  the  secretary  of  state  than  as  the  friar  in  his  con- 
vent at  Viviers,  the  plan  of  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.     Just  be* 
f&re  this  group,  on  the  rocks  which  separate  Elysium  from  tho 
infernal  regions,   are  placed  the  Angelic  Guards   (see  Milton, 
book  iv.  verse  549);  and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  Arch« 
AAgel,  weighing  attentively  the  virtuef  and  vices  of  mankind, 
whose  raised  hand  and  expressive  countenance  denote  great  con* 
oern  at  the  preponderancy  of  evil :  behind  this  figure  is  another 
aagel,  explaining  to  Pascal  and  bishop  Butler  the  analogy  be- 
tween  Nature  and  revealed  Religion.    The  figure  behind  Pascal 
and  Butler,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  and  advancing  with  so 
Bwch  energy,  is  that  Ornament  of  our  later  ages,  the  gracefiil,  the 
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miblime  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  the  unitiag  temiencjr  of  the 
paper  be  holds  in  that  hand,  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Origen/ 
would  well  comport  with  those  pacific  views  of  the  amiabltt 
Grotius  for  healing  those  discordant  evils  which  are  sapping  the> 
foundation  of  Christianity  amonp^st  the  nations  of  £urope,  wher^ 
in  other  respects  it  would  be,  and  even  is,  so  happily  and  lo  well- 
established. 

Behind  Francis  the  First  and  lord  Arundel,  are  Hugo  Grotius^ 
Father  Paul,  and  Pope  Adrian. 

Towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  near  the  centre,  sits  Ho<4 
mer  ;  on  his  right  hand,  Milton ;  next  him,  Shakspeare,  Spencer, 
Chaucer,  and  Sappho.  Behind  Sappho  sits  Alcseus,  who  is 
talking  with  Ossian  |  near  him  are  Menander,.  Moliere,  Con« 
greve,  Bruma,  Confucius,  Mango  Capac,  &c.  Next  Homer* 
on  the  other  side»  is  archbishhop  Fenelon,  with  Virgil  leaning 
on  his  shoulder;  and  near  them,  Tasso,  Ariusto,  and  Dant^ 
Behind  Dant^,  Petrarch,  Laura,  Giovanni,  Bocaccio.  In  the 
second  range  of  figures,  over  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and 
Peter  the  Great,  are  Swift,  Erasmus,  Cervantes;  near  them. 
Pope,  Dryden,  Addison,  Richardson,  Moses  Mendelsohn,  and 
Hogarth.  Behind  Dryden  and  Pope,  are  Sterne,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Thomson,  and  Fielding;  and  near  Richardson,  Inigo 
Jonefi)  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Van» 
dyke,.  Next  Vandyke  is  Rubens,  with  hit  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  Le  Soeur  ;  and  behind  him  is  Le  Brun  :  next  to  these  are  Julio 
Romano,  Dominichino,  and  Annibal  Caracci,  who  are  in  con* 
versation  with  Phidias,  behind  whom  is  Giles  Hussey.  Nicholas 
Poussin  and  the  Sicyonian  Maid  are  near  them,  with  Callimachus 
and  Pamphilius :  near  Apelles  is  Corregio ;  behind  Raphael  stand 
Michael  Anj^elo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  aiid  behind  them, 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Massachio,  Brunaleschi,  Albert  Durer^ 
Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 

In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  the  painter  has  happily 
glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  the  System  of  Syttems, 
where  the  fixed  stars,  coa^dered  at  to  many  suns,  each  with  hfs 
several  planets,  are  revolving  round  the  Great  Cause  of  all  thing!; 
and,  representing  every  thiog  as  edited  by  inteUigence,  hgs 
shewn  each  system  carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  angel. 
Though  only  a  <;mall  portion  of  this  circle  can  be  seen,  yet  enough 
is  shewa  to  naoifett  the  sublimity  of  the  idea. 
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In  the-  other  corner  of  the  picture  the  artist  has  represented 
T^rtaros,  where,  among  cataracts  •  of  fire  and  clouds  of  smoke» 
two  large  hands  are  seen,- one  of  them  holding  a  fire-fork,  the 
other  pulling  down  a  number  of  figures  bound  together  by  ser-* 
prnts,  representing  War,  Gluttony.  Extravagance,  Detraction^ 
P^r«impny,  and  Ambition ;  and  floating  down  the  fiery  Gulph»  are 
Tyranny,  Hypocrisy,  and  Cruelty,  with  their  proper  attributes : 
the  wbole  of  this  excellent  picture  proving,  in  the  most  forcible 
manner,  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  has  been  already  quoted, 
but  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated : 

*'•  That  the  attainment  of  man's  true  rank  in  the  creation,  and 
hi^  present  and  future  happiness,  individual  as  well  as  public,  de- 
pend on  tlie  cultivation  and  proper  direction  of  the  human  fa* 
ci^Ues/' 

Besides  the  pictures  fdready  mentioned,  as  painted  by 
Mr.  Carry,  the  room  is  still  further*  ornapientcd  by  two 
wbole-length  portraits;  the  one,  of  lord  viscount  Folk- 
stone,  the  president  of  the  society,  painted  by  Gfainsbo- 
rough ;  the  pther,  pf  lor^  Romney,  the  late  president,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are 
(presented  by  the  late  John  Bacon,  Esq.  R.  A.)  two  casts  in 
plaster,  from  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  on  the  south 
side  a  cast  from  a  narcissus,  designed  and  executed  in  marble 
by  that  excellent  artist,  for  which  premiums  offered  by  the 
society,  for  promoting  the  art  of  statuary  in  this  country, 
had  been  adjudged  to  him.  Over  one  of  the  chimnies  is  a 
clock  of  a  curious  construction,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Grignion  ;  and  over  the  other  chimney,  a  bust  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Whiles,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lo- 
cb€e.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are  two  busts,  pre- 
Si^nted  by  Mons.  De  la  Blancberie ;  the  one,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Benji^min  Franklin,  formerly  i^n  active  nxember  of  this  so- 
ciety  ;  the  otht  r,  of  Monsieur  Perronet,  a  celebrated  French 
architect.  On  the  south  side  of  the  room  is  a  statue  exe- 
cuted by  Carlini,  (presented  by  Ralph  Ward,  Esq.)  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  process  of 
ipaking  sulphurous  acid  :  and  over  the  chair,  a  miniature  of 
Mr.  W.  Shipley,  painted  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Hincks. 

The 
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The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c;  • 
was  instituted  in  1753.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.* 
Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist,  and  eagerly  patronized  by  the 
.  late  lord  Folkstone,  and  the  late  lord  Romney.  The  insti- 
tution consists  of  a  president,  twelve  vice-presidents,  va- 
rious officers,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  subscribers;  and 
is  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Premiums  are  given  by  the  society,  to  promote  excellence  ' 
in  the  several  objects  of  the  institution  ;  a  correspondence  in 
each  branch  is  maintained  to  the  same  end  ;  and  the  trans-' 
actions  of  the  society  published  annually. 

Agreeably  to  the  many  liberal  rules  of  this  society, 
strangers  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the 
society,  on  the  introduction  of  members;  the  stranger's 
name  being  proposed  for  that  purpose. 

Returning  through  Adam  Street  to  the  Strand,  we  ar- 
rive at  Bedford  Street  ;  here  stood  the  antient  mansion 
of  the  eark  and  dukes  of  Bedford ;  it  was  *'  a  large  old 
built  house,  having  a  great  yard  before  it  for  the  reception 
of  carriages,  and  a  spacious  garden;  behind  which  were 
coach  houses,  and  stables,  with  a  conveyance  into  Charles 
Street,  through  a  large  gate."  This  house  and  garden  be- 
ing  demolished,  the  site  was  covered  with  Tavistock,  South- 
ampton, and  other  streets. 

On  the  opposite  site  of  the  Strand,  are  avenues  to  York 
Buildings,  so  called  from  h  iving  been  the  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  York.  It  had  been  antientl)'  the  bishop  of 
Morwich^s  inn;  but  was  exchanged  in  1535,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  Holme,  in  Norfolk. 
The  next  possessor,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  it 
in  exchange  for  his  house  called  Southwark  Palace.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Heath,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  called  York  House.  Archbishop 
Mathew,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  exchanged  it  with  the 
crown,  and  had  several  manors  in  lieu  of  it.  It  was  the 
residence  of  lords  chancellors  Egerton  and  Bacon ;  aftei- 
which  it  was  granted  tq  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
iflghau),  ^YhQ  rebtiilt  it  most  magnificently.     In  161^8,  the 
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parliament  bestowed  it  on  general  Fairfi»9>  whose  daughter 
and  heir  marrying  George  Viliiers,  the  second  dulse  of 
Buckingham,  the  house  reverted  to  its  true  owner,  who 
resided  here  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Restora- 
tion. It  was  disposed  of  by  him,  and  several  streets  laid 
out  on  the  site,  which  go  under  his  names  and  titles, 
"  George  Street,  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley, 
and  Buckingham  Street.'' 

"  York  Stairs  form  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  building,  that  does  honour  to  the  name  of  Inigo  Jones ;  it 
is  planned  in  so  exquisite  a  taste,  formed  of  such  equal  and 
harmonious  parts,  and  adorned  with  such  proper  and  ele- 
gant decorations,  that  nothing  can  be  censured  or  added. 
It  is  at  once  happy  in  its  situation,  beyond  comparison,  and 
fancied  in  a  stile  exactly  suited  to  that  situation.  The 
rock  workf  or  rustic^  can  never  be  better  introduced  than  in 
buildings  by  the  side  of  water ;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  great 
question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  use  of  any  where 
else."  * 

York  Buildings  Water-works  \  an  edifice  with  a  high 
wooden  tower,  erected  for  raising  Thames  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  Strand,  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  works 
are  under  the  supcrintendance  of  a  ttompany  incorporated 
by  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1691. 

HuNGERFORD  MARKET  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of 
the  same  name,  of  Farleigh,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford  was  created  knight  of  tlie  Bath  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  and  had  a  large  mansion  here, 
which  he  converted  into  tenements,  and  a  market ;  over  the 
market  house,  was  a  large  room  called  **  The  Frencli 
Church,"  which  was  afterwards  the  charity  school  for  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  but  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  delapi- 
dation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  a  neglected 
bust  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Hun- 
gerford  Street,  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
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THE  parish  to  which  this  church  belongs  was  ror4Tit;rly 
of  great  extent,  and  reached  from  Urury  Lane  to  Hyde 
Park ;  the  several  parishes  of  St.  Georgo,  St.  James,  St. 
Aune,  and  St.  Paul,  have  been  taken  out  of  it.  Tliere  wa» 
very  early  a  church  on  this  spot;  for  it  appears  that  iit 
1222,  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  of  West- 
Westminster  and  the  bishop  of  London,  concerning  the 
exemption  of  the  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  at  that  time  have  been  a 
cfa^iel  for  tbe  use  of  the  monks,  when  they  risited  their 
coDTent  garden,  which  reached  to  the  church.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  tbe  endowments  fell  with  the  rest  of  thtir  posses- 
sions,  and  the  hving  is  at  present  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  Lwidon.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parish 
was  so  pcx>r,  tliat  the  king  built  them  a  small  church  at  his 
own  expenoe ;  this  structure  lasted  till  the  year  tfi07,  when 
toe  inhabitants  -having  become  more  numerous,  it  was 
greatly  eolaiysd.    ^tJengthbecomiDg  ruioousj  after  many 
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eispensive  repairs  it  was  .wholly  tak^  dowii  in  the  yeaf 
1721 9  and  in  five  years  the  present  stalely  fabric  was  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Gibbs.  J>r.  liickard  Willis j  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, by  order  of  George  I.  laid  the  first  stone^  oil 
which  is  fixed  the  following  inscription : 

D.  S. 

StRENISSIMUS  RkX  GeORGIOS 

Per  Dbpvtatum  suum 
Rev.  buM  Adm^dom  in  Xto  Pi^TREk 

RiCHARDUM  EpISCOP.  SaRISBUR. 
SUMMUM  SUUM  ElEEMOSYNARIUM 

Adsistbntb  (Regis  jussu) 
Dn°.  Tho.  Hewyt,  Equ.  Aur, 

iEDlFICIORUM  ReGIORUM  CuRATORB  PRINCIPALt 

Primhichujus  EccLBsiJE  Lapidkm 

POSUIT 

Mari-u  XIX*  A«*»  D«  MDCXXI 
ANKoatJE  Reoni  sui  VIIl^®. 

It  was  intenided-to  have  made  this  a  round  church,  and 
two  plans  were  presented  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the  commis- 
sioners, but  were  rejected  on  account  of  tlie  expence, 
ttiough  more  capacious  and  convenient  than  the  present 
fabric.  They  are  both  inserted  in  his  book  of  "  Archi- 
tecture.'* 

The  church  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1726*.  It  is 
an  elegant  structure  of  stone.  In  the  west  front  is  an 
ascent  by  a  very  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  Tery  noble  portico 
of  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  a  pediment  in  which 
is  the  royal  arms  in  bas-relief,  and  underneath  a  Latin  in* 
scription  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The 
same  order  is  continued  round  in  pilasters,  and  in  the  in* 
tercolumniations  are  two  series  of  windows  surrounded  with 

*  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  laying  the  first  stone,  the  king  gave 
one  hundred  guineas  to  be  distributed  among  the  workmen,  and  some- 
time after  1,5001.  to  purchase  an  organ.  The  whole  ezpence  of  build- 
ing and  decorating  the  church,  amounted  to  36,8911.  IDs.  4d.  of  whic& 
33,4501.  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  the  rest  raised  by  royal  bene^ 
factions,  subscriptions,  and  the  tale  of  seats  in  the  charclu 
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'Histic.  On  each  side  of  the  doors,  on  the  sides  near  the 
comers,  are  lofty  Corinthian  columns ;  the  roof  is  con- 
cealed by  a  handsome  balustrade  ;  the  steeple  is  stately  and 
eiegfint,  and  in  the  tower  is  an  excellent  peal  of  twelve 
beUs. 

The  interior  decorations  are  extremely  fine ;  the  cieling 
is  elliptical;  "  which,"  says  Mr»  Gibbs,  "  I  find  by  ex- 
perience to  be  much  better  for  the  voice  than  the  semicir- 
cular, though  not  so  beautiful.  It  is  divided  into  pannels, 
enriched  with  fret-work,  by  signiori  Artari  and  Bagutti, 
the  best  fret-workers  that  ever  came  to  England.**  Slender 
Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  high  pedestals,  rising  in  the 
front  of  the  galleries,  serve  to  support  both  them  and  the 
roof,  which  on  the  sides  rests  upon  them  in  a  very  orna- 
mental arch-work.  The  east  end  is  richly  adonied  with 
fret-work  and  gilding ;  and  over  the  altar  is  a  large  Vene- 
tian window,  with  ornamental  stained  glass.  On  each  side 
are  seats,  with  glazed  windows,  for  the  royal  family  and 
their  household,  whenever  they  come  to  church,  especially 
to  qualify  themselves  to  hold  certain  offices. 

The  fine  organ  given  by  king  George,  has  been  sup«> 
planted  by  another,  by  no  means  its  equal  in  tone  or  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  is  matter  of  some  reproach,  that  so  good 
an  instrument  should  be  so  disposed  of.  The  present  in- 
instrument  cost  upwards  of  500/. ;  and,  according  to  our 
information,  the  former  was  sold  to  a  parish  in  Glouces- 
tershire for  150/.  and  is  fixed  in  their  church,  a  mark  of  in- 
gratitude in  the  former  possessors. 

•  ^^  With  respect  to  diis  noble  edifice,'*  says  Mr.  Ralph, 
*^  I  could  wish  that  a  view  was  opened  firom  the  Mews  to 
St.  Martin's  church ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  modern 
buildings  about  town  which  better  deserves  such  an  ad- 
vantage. The  portico  is  at  once  elegant  and  august ;  and  if 
the  steps  arising  from  the  street  to  the  front  could  have 
been  made  regular,  and  on  a  line  firom  end  to  end,  it 
would  have  given  it  a  very  considerable  grace;  but  as.  the 
situation  of  the  ground  would  not  allow  it,  this  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  misfortune  lather  than  a  fisuilt.  The  round  oo» 
Vol.  IV.    No.  86.  F  f  lomns 
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lamna  at  each  angle  of  the  church  are  well  contrived  ^  and- ' 
hare  a  yery  fine  eifect  in  the  profile  of  the  building ;  the 
east  end  is  remarkably  elegant,  and  very  justly  claims  a 
jAirticular  applause.  In  short,  if  there  is  any  thing  want* 
ing  in  this  fabric,  it  is  a  little  more  elevation ;  which,  I 
presume,  is  apparently  wanted  within,  and  would  create  an 
additional  beauty  widiout.  I  cannot  help  thinking  too, 
that,  in  complaisance  to  the  galleries,  the  architect  has  re* 
versed  die  order  of  the  window^,  it  being  always  usual  to 
have  the  large  ones  nearer  the  eye,  and  the  small,  by  way  of 
attic,  on  the  top." 

Gwynn  says,   that   **  the  church  of  St.  Martin  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  best  in  this  city;  though,  from  being  so 
fine  as  it  is  usually  represented  to  be,  the  absurd  rustica- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  the  heavy  sills  and  trusses  under 
them,  are  unpardonable  blemishes,   and  very  improperly 
introduced  into  this  composition  of  the  Corinthian  order,  as 
it  takes  away  the  delicacy  which  should  be  preserved  in 
this  kind  of  building.     The  steeple  itself  is  good,  but  it  is 
so  contrived  that  it  seems  to  stand  updn  the  roof  of  the 
church,  there  being  no  appearance  of  its  continuation  from 
foundation,  and  consequently  it  seems  to  want  support ;  an 
error  of  which  (Gibbs)  is  not  alone  guilty,  but  which  is  very 
elegantly  and  judiciously  avoided  in  the  turrets  in  the  front 
of  St.  Paul's ;  indeed  the  spire  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Mar-^ 
tin^s  church  being  formed  by  internal  sweeps,  makes  the 
angles  too  acute,    which  always    produces  an   ill  effect. 
Upon  the  whole,  St.  Martin's  church  is  composed  in  a  grand 
stile  of  one  order,  the  portico  is  truly  noble,  and  wants 
nothing  but  the  advantage  of  being  seen.'* 

*•  We  have  in  the  exterior  of  this  church,"  says  Mr. 
Malton,  *^  an  excellent  example  of  Roman  architecture,  in 
its  highest  state  of  improvement ;  without  the  taudry  and 
meritricious  ornaments,  with  which  the  Romans  frequently 
iJisfigured  their  sacred  edifices.  It  is  also  the  most  sue* 
cessful  attempt,  to  unite  the  light  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  modern  steeple,  to  the  sober  grandeur  and  square 
solidity  of  the  Grocuin  temple.    The  insulated  columns,  in 
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the  recesses  at  each  extrcikiity  of  the  flanks  oF  this  church, 
are  striking  and  noble ;  and  once  had  the  merit  of  norelty, 
though  it  is  now  by  frequent  imitation,  become  less  re« 
markable.'' 

The  church  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forty  high ;  being  well  wainscoted  and  pewed.  The  pulpit 
and  desk  are  also  very  handsome. 

In  the  vestry  room  are  very  fine  portraits  of  archbishops 
Lamplugh,  and  Tennison,  bishop  Pearse,  Dr.  Lancaster, 
and  other  dignitaries,  who  were  vicars  of  this  church. 

In  Craven  Street  is  a  house,  No.  7,  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  and  at 
present,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  The  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 

This  Society  rose  through  the  well-meant  endeavours  of 
the  Rev.' Dr.  Dodd,  in  1772;  and  within  fifteen  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  plan,  they  were  enabled  to 
discharge  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  confined  only  for  their  fees !  to  these  belonged 
five  hundred  and  sixty-six  wives,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  children,  making  in  all  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  souls,  essentially  re- 
lieved by  this  mode  of  humanity.  It  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  annually  dispenses  its  benefac* 
tions  to  thousands  in  the  depths  of  sickness,  imprisonment, 
and  consequent  misery. 

Between  Fork  House  and  Charing  Cross^  stood  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary,  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Rouncival,  in 
Navarre.  This  hospital  was  founded  by  William  Maris- 
chal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
confirmed  by  that  monarch.  According  to  Speed,  it  was 
suppressed  by  Henry  V.  as  an  alien  priory ;  but  re-edified 
by  Edward  IV.  After  the  general  suppression,  it  was  given 
by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  to  be  held  in  free 
soccage  of  the  honour  of  Westminster. 

It  then  came  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which  be  built  a  mansion,  which  he  de- 
nominated NoRTBAMPTOH  HousE,  and  died  there  in  1624. 

Ff  2  He 
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He  left  it  to  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Sufiblk ;  and  by  mar« 
ria^  of  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  earl  of  Suffolk,  it 
passed  into  her  family  about  the  year  1642,  and  has  ever 
since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Northumber- 
land House. 

'^  Bernard  Jansen  was  the  architect;  the  mansion  ori- 
ginidly  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
principal  apartments  were  in  the  upper  story,   next  the 
Strand ;  but  the  noise  and  hurry  of  so  great  a  thorough- 
fare,   being    unpleasant    to    the    last-mentioned    earl,    he 
caused  a  fourth  side  to  be  erected,  under  the  direction  of 
Inigo  Jones ;  which,  commanding  a  view  over  a  spacious 
garden,  and  the  river,  to  the  Surrey  hills,  unites  the  ad* 
vantages  of  a  palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  city,  with  the  retirement  of  a  country  seat.     The 
iather  of  the  present  duke  made  considerable  additions  and 
improvements.      He  built  two  new  wings  to  the  garden 
front,  above  one  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  faced  the  sides  of 
the  quadrangular  court  with  stone,  and  nearly  rebuilt  the 
whole  of  the  front,  next  the  street,  about  the  year  1750. 
The  central  part,  which  in  a  tablet  on  the  top  bears  the 
date  when  these  improvements  were  made,  only  received 
some   trifling  alteration,  and  may   be  considered  as  a  va- 
luable remnant  of  the  original  pile,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  our  forefathers ;    but  its   present  appearance   is  rather 
whimsical,  from  the  grotesque  stile  of  decoration;  and  it 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  al- 
though the  whole  is  not  picturesque.''     On  the*  top  is  a  fine 
carved  lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy. 

The  vestibule  of  the  interior  is  eighty-two  feet  long,  and 
more  than  twelve  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  Doric  co- 
lumns. Each  end  communicates  with  a  stair-case,  leading 
to  the  .principal  apartments  facing  the  garden,  and  the 
Thamesr  They  consist  of  several  spacious  rooms,  fitted  up 
in  the  most  elegant  manner,  embellished  with  paintings,  by 
7V//em,  particularly  the  Comaro  family ^  as  well  as  the 
lyorks^  of  other  great  masters.    The  State  Gallery,  in  the 
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left  wing,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  most  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  The  light  is  admitted  through  windows 
in  the  side ;  above  which  is  another  row,  which  throws  a 
proper  quantity  of  light  over  the  exquisitely  worked  cor- 
nice, so  that  the  whole  apartment  receives  an  equal  degree. 
This  hall  abounds  with  paintings,  copied  from  the  greatest 
masters,  by  Mengs,  Battoni,  &c. 

Besides  the  apartments  already  mentioned,  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  appropriated  for  the 
private  uses  of  the  family. 

The  garden  lies  between  the  house  and  Scotland  Yard ; 
but  forms  a  pleasing  scenery  before  the  principal  apart- 
ments. 

It  was  here  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  received  ge- 
neral Monk,  and  had  a  conference  with  him  and  several  of 
the  leading  persons  of  the  nation,  in  one  of  these  apart- 
ments. At  this  meeting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was 
for  the  first  time  proposed  in  direct  terms,  as  a  measure  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Nearer  to  Charing  Cross  was  an  antient  hermitage,  with 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine*.  A  few  surrounding 
bouses  constituted  the  hamlet  of  Charing,  where  Edward  I. 
built  a  beautiful  woadeii  cross,  from  respect  to  his  be- 
loved queen  Eleanor ;  it  was  afterwards  constructed  of 
stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  an  octagonal  form, 
and  in  an  upper  stage  ornamented  with  eight  figures;  a 
likeness  of  it  appears  in  Aggas's  map,  and  Dr.  Combe,  of 
filoomsbury  Square,  possessed  a  drawing  of  it ;  in  which  is 
shewn,  that  the  ornamental  parts  were  not  very  rick  in 
their  execution.  The  whole,  however,  was  levelled  by  the 
intemperate  fury  of  bigots,  during  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

*  The  hermitage,  in  1262,  it  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Llandaff;  for  Willis,  in  his  history  of  that  see,  informs  us,  *«  that  Wil- 
liam de  Radnor,  then  bishop,  had  leave  from  the  king  to  lodge  in  the 
cloister  of  his' hermitage  of  Charing,  whenever  he  came  to  London." 
Tbit  should  rather  imply  that  the  hermitage  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
|)ut  the  king  granted  the  k)dging  as  an  indtdgente. 

S  «  In 
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^  In  the  next  century  it  was  replaced  by  a  mast  i>eatt« 
tifiil  and  animated  equestrian  statue  in  brass,  of  Charles  I. 
cast  in  1633,  by  Le  Soeur,  for  the  great  earl  of  Arundel. 
It  was  not  erected  (in  its  present  state)  till  the  year  ISlSf 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  the  work  of  Grinlin 
Gibbons.  The  parliament  bad  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and 
broke  to  pieces:  but  John  River,  the  brazier  who  pur- 
chased it,  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  his 
masters,  buried  it  unmutilated,  and  shewed  to  them  some 
broken  pieces  of  brass  in  token  of  his  obedience.  M. 
d^Archenholtz  gives  a  diverting  anecdote  of  this  braaner : 
that  he  cast  a  vast  number  of  handles  of  knives  and  forks  in 
brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They 
were  bought  with  great  eagerness— »by  the  loyalists  from 
afiection  to  their  monarch;— by  the  rebels,  as  a  mark  of 
triumph  over  the  murderisd  sovereign."  * 

Charles  is  most  admirably  represented  in  armour  with  bis 
own  hair,  uncovered,  on  horseback.  The  figures  are  brass, 
looking  toward  Whitehall,  and  are  as  big  as  life.  The  pe. 
destal  is  seventeen  feet  high,  enriched  with  his  majesty^s 
arms,  trophies,  cupids,  palm  branches,  &c.  and  enclosed 
with  rail  and  banister  of  strong  iron  work ;  the  pedestal  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  stone  thirty  feet  dia- 
meter, the  area  whereof  is  one  step  above  that  of  the  street, 
fenced  with  strong  posts  to  keep  off  coaches,  carts,  &c. 

The  MEwsf,  on  the  north  side  of  Charing  Cross,  was 
appointed  for  keeping  the  king^s  falcons,  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  *^  accomplished  Sir  Simon  Bur« 
ley,  knight  of  the  Garter,  bore  that  office ;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  of  great  honour.  X 

^*  The  royal  stables  at  Lomesbury,  since  called  Blooms-* 
bury,  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1  j37,  Henry  VIIL 

*  Pennant. 

f  So  denominated  from  Mew,  a  term  uied  among  falconers,  signify* 
iag  to  moult,  or  cast  feather. 

X  This  office  was  granted  by  Chariet  II.  to  Charlei,  dnke  of  St.  Al« 
Uan't,  his  son  by  Mrs.  Gwynne,  and  the  heiri  male  of  hit  body:  it  still 
continues  attached  to  the  title. 
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caused  the  hawks  to  be  removed,  and  this  place  to  be  en- 
larged and  fitted  up  for  the  royal  stables.  In  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  old  part  of  the  building  going  to  decay,  the 
king,  in  the  year  1732,  caused  the  north  side  to  be  rebuilt 
ifi  a  magnificent  manner*. 

**  There  is  something  in  this  part  of  the  Mews  very 
noble,  particularly  the  centre,  which  is  enriched  with  co- 
lumns and  a  pediment,  and  the  continuity  of  the  architec* 
tore  continued.  The  smaller  pediment  and  rustic  arch 
under  the  cupolas,  or  lanthorns,  are  properly  subordinate, 
but  set  so  close  to  the  balustrade,  that  its  intent  as  a  gallery 
is  destroyed. 

''  Upon  viewing  this  edifice,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
ofiended  at  the  wretched  buildings  which  form  the  other 
tsides  of  the  square.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  main  building ;  this, 
if  it  were  done,  and  a  suitable  regular  entrance  made  from 
Charing  Cross,  would  make  the  Royal  Stables  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  this  metropolis.  Some  of  the  finest 
horses,  both  for  the  coach  and  saddle,  are  to  be  seen 
here." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  a  mean  place,  with 
folding  doors,  for  the  reception  of  His  Majesty's  State 
Coach,  which  for  its  magnificence  and  beauty  is  worthy 
of  a  description.  The  carriage  of  the  coach  is  composed 
of  four  tritons,  who  support  the  body  by  cables  fastened  to 
the  roots  of  their  fins :  the  two  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
carrii^e  bear  the  driver  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  re** 
presented  in  the  act  of  sounding  shells  to  announce  the  ap. 
proach  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea ;  and  those  on  the  back 
part,  carry  the  imperial  fasces,  topped  with  tridents,  in« 
stead  of  the  antient  axes.  The  driver's  foot-board  is  a 
large  escallop  shell,  supported  by  bunches  of  reeds,  and 
other  marine  plants.      The  pole    resembles  a  bundle  of 

*  It  was  from  this  place,  during  the  civil  wart  betweea  the  houtoi  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  that  the  Lincolnshire  rebels,  under  Robin  Ryd- 
dysdale,  took  lord  Rivers,  and  his  son  Sir  John,  carried  them  away  and 
beheaded  them  at  Northamptpn. 
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lances,  and  the  wheels  are  imitations  from  the  antient  tri«* 
mnphal  chariots.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of 
eight  palm  trees,  which,  branching  out  at  the  top,  sustain 
the  roof.  The  four  angular  trees  are  loaded  with  trophies, 
allusive  to  the  victories  obtained  .by  Britain  over  herene« 
mies.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boj's,  repre- 
senting the  genii  of  England,  Scotland^  und  Ireland,  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown,  and  holding  in  their  hands  the 
sceptre,  .the  sword  of  state,  and  ensigns  of  knighthood : 
their  bodies  are  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel,  which  fall 
thence  to  the  four  corners  of  the  roof.  Tlie  intervals  be- 
tween the  palm  trees,  which  form  the  body  of  the  coach, 
are  filled  in  the  upper  parts  with  plate  glass,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  on  the  king's  life  in  1795,  have  been 
cased  on  the  inside  with  iron  plates.  The  pannels  below  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  paintings.  On  the  front  is  repre- 
sented Britannia,  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  staff  of  I/iberty,  attended  by  Religion  y  Justice ^ 
Wisdom y  Valour y  Fortitude y  and  Victory y  presenting  her 
with  a  garland  of  laurel:  on  the  back  pannel,  Neptune  is- 
suing from  his  palace,  drawn  by  sea  horses,  and  attended 
by  the  Winds,  Rivers,  Tritons,  Naiads,  &c.  bringing  the 
tribute  of  the  world  to  the  British  shore.  On  one  of  the 
doors  are  represented  Marsy  Minervuy  and  Mercury y  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown  of  Britain ;  and  on  the  other 
Industry  and  Ingenuity y  giving  a  cornucopia  to  the  Genius 
of  England.  The  other  four  pannels  represent  the  liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  protected;  History  recording  the  re- 
ports of  Fame ;  and  Peace  burning  the  implements  of  war. 
The  inside  of  tiie  coach  is  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  All  the  wood  work  is  triple  gilt, 
and  all  the  paintings  highly  varnished.  This  grand  per- 
formance was  designed  by  Sir  William  ChamberSy  and  exe- 
cuted under  his  direction.  The  carving  was  the  work  of 
Wilton 'y  the  painting  by  Cipriani 'y  the  chasing  by  Coit'y 
the  coach  work  by  Butler 'y  the  embroidery  by  Barret;  the 
gilding  by   Pujolas;  the  varnishing  by  Ansel  i  and  the 
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harness  by  Binff stead.      The  whole  of  the  ex  pence  was 
Upwards  of  10,000/. 

Behind  the  Mews,  is  Castle  Street,  in  which  is  a 
Library,  founded  in  the  year  1685,  by  Dr.  Tennison, 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  use  of  his  school,  over  whicli  it  is  placed,  and  con- 
sists of  about  five  thousand  voknnes. 

The  School.  In  1697,  the  doctor  gave  1000/.  towards  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  this  foundation;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  consent  of  Dr.  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely, 
another  sum  of  500/.  which  had  been  left  to  them  jointly, 
in  trust,  to  dispose  of  in  charitable  uses :  which  two  sums, 
together  with  two  leasehold  messuages,  for  the  term  of 
forty  years,  he  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  support  of  hi$ 
school  and  library ;  out  of  the  profits  of  which  the  li- 
brarian and  masters  have  an  annual  salary,  for  teaching 
thirty  boys,  sons  of  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Returning  through  the  Mews  to  Charing  Cross,  on  the 
east  side  is  Craig's  Court,  in  which  is  the  principal  office 
belonging  to  The  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
whom  we  have  given  an  ample  account*. 

Scotland  Yard  was  antiently  a  palace  for  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  given  by  king  Edgar  to  Kenneth  III.  for  the  hu- 
miliating purpose  of  his  making  to  this  place  an  annual 
jonmey,    to  do  homage   for  his  kingdom  ;    and   in  after 
times,  when  the  Northern  monarchs  did  homage  for  Cum- 
berland, and  other  fiefs  of  the  crown,  it  became  at  length 
a  magnificent  residence ;  and  Margaret,  widow  of  James  V. 
and  sister  to  Henry  VHI.  of  £ngland,  made  it  her  residence 
for  a  considerable  time  after  her  consort's  death ;  she  was 
also  entertained  with  great  splendour  by  her  brother,  after 
he  was  reconciled  to  her  second  marriage  with  the  earl  of 
Angusf .     When  the  two  crowns  became  united  in  the  per- 
son of  James  I.  this  palace  was  deserted  for  those  of  St. 
James  and  Whitehall;  and  having  been  demolished,    no 
traces  of  it  are  left,  except  the  name. 

•  See  Vol.  ILp.  115.  f  Pennsnt. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  86.  G  g  Opposite 
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Opposite  was  sittiated  Wallikgford  House,  built  by 
William^  lord  Knoliys,  viscount  Walliogfbrd)  and  earl  of 
Banbury,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  the  pious  archbishop 
Usher,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  last  sight  of  his  be- 
loved king  and  master,  when  brought  on  the  scaffold  before 
Whitehall.  He  sunk  at  the  horror  of  the  sight,  and  was 
carried  to  his  apartment  in  a  swoon*. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  this  house  was  appointed  for 
The  Admiralty  Office,  which  had  been  removed  from 
Duke  Street,  Westminster. 

The  structure  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  by 
RipUjf,  It  is  a  magnificent  edifice  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
front  facing  the  street,  has  two  deep  wings,  and  a  very 
lofly  portico,  supported  by  four  massy  stone  pilisrs.  The 
building  is  very  commodious,  and  comprizes  a  hall  and 
appropriate  offices  for  transacting  maritime  concerns,  be- 
sides seven  large  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lords 
commissioners,  who  are  re»dy  on  the  spot,  in  case  of 
urgent  business.  The  wall  before  the  court  is  built  in  an 
elegant  manner  by  the  Adams.  A  beautiful  piazza,  with 
9l  Stately  gateway  in  the  centre,  surmounted  with  marine 
ornaments,  screens  the  fabric  from  the  ncMse  of  a  pub- 
lic street. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  is  very  extensive;  it 
controls  the  whole  navy  of  the  united  kingdom,  nominates 
admirals,  captains,  and  other  ofHcers  to  serve  on  board  his 
majesty^s  ships  of  war;  and  gives  orders  for  courts  martial 
on  such  as  have  neglected  their  duty,  or  been  guilty  of 
other  irregularities. 

On  the  top  of  the  building  are  two  telegraphs,  for  the 
quick  convejrance  of  intelligence  from  the  coast. 

The  Hokse  Guards,  constitute  a  noble  modern  edifice, 
which  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  has  a  soli- 
dity consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  building.  In  the 
centre  are  arched  passages  into  St.  Jameses  Park,  under  the 
principal  of  which  the  king  passes  when  he  goes  in  state  to 

*  Pennant. 
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thft  House  of  Peers ;  it  is  howerer  too  low  and  oarrovr.  On 
each  side  are  pavilions,  and  stables  for  the  use  of  the  horse 
guards,  though  the  structure  is  calculated  for  the  foot  as 
well  as  the  horse  when  on  duty.  The  cupola  has  but  little 
to  reoofpmend  it;  though  it  serves  to  break  the  plainness 
without  weakening  the  building,  either  in  reality  or  «p* 
pearance.  The  wings  are  plainer  than  the  centre.  They 
consist  of  a  fine  front,  with  a  small  projection,  the  win- 
dows in  the  principal  story  ornamented,  those  on  the  sides 
being  plain.  Each  has  a  pediment,  with  a  circular  window 
in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally  respectable  and 
firm  in  its  construction.  Under  the  two  pavilions  in  front  of 
the  street,  centineb  mounted  and  ia  uniform,  constantly  do 
duty.  The  building  cost  30,000/.  Within  this  structure 
are  kept  the  various  offices  for  the  JVar  Department. 

Adjoining  is  Melbourk  House,  which  was  built  by  Sir 
Matthew  Featberstonehaugh,  and  being  purchased  by  lord 
Melboum,  was  e^cchanged  by  bis  lordship  for  York  House, 
Piccadilly,  with  his  royal  highness  Frederick,  duke  of 
York,  who  added  the  fronts  and  the  dome-portico  across  the 
ttreet.  Upon  the  removal  of  his  royal  highness  to  Portman 
Square,  it  was  restored  to  lord  Melboum,  who  is  the  pre* 
sent  resident. 

The  offices  of  The  Treasury  are  contiguous.  The 
Treasury,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  a  handsome  stone  build- 
ing,  fronting  the  Parade  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  whole 
front  is  rustic,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  is  Tuscan,'  the  second  Doric,  with  good  sized  arched 
windows ;  the  upper  part  of  this  story  is  singularly  adorned 
with  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  freeze,  though 
this  range  of  ornament  is  supported  neither  by  columns  nor 
pilasters.  Over  this  is  a  range  of  Ionic  columns  in  the 
centre,  supporting  a  pediment.  The  whole  structure  of 
The  Treasury  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  composed  of 
very  beautiful  parts.  Near  it  is  the  house  usually  ap- 
pointed for  the  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  Down- 
ing Street. 

G  g  2  The 
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The  Treasury  is  under  the  government  of  lords  com- 
missioners,  one  of  whom  is  called  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
wary.  Under  them  are  joint  secrecariesi  and  subordinate 
assistants. 

A  passage  to  the  public  street  before  Whitehall,  is  under 
The  Cockpit,  esteemed  a  part  of  the  antient  palace  of 
Whitehall,  though  converted  at  present  to  business  of 
state.  The  building  has  nothing  peculiar  on  the  outside  to 
recommend  it ;  but  within  is  furnished  with  noble  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state,  whenever  they  hold  their  meetings. 

A  little  northward  from  this  entrance  was  an  antient  gate 
belonging  to  the  palace,and  was  built  by  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  a  design  of  Hans  Holbein.  On  each  were  four  busts 
in  front,  with  ornamented  mouldings  of  baked  clay,  in  va- 
negated  colours,  glazed  in  a  similar  manner  to  porcelain : 
the  gate,  which  was  very  beautiful  and  magnificent,  was 
taken  down  to  widen  the  street. 

WHITEHALL. 

This  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of 
Kent,  ^^  the  great,  the  persecuted  justiciary  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III."  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Black  Friars  of  London,  and  they  disposed  of  it  to 
Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York,  in  1248.  It  conse- 
quently became  the  town  residence  of  the  archbishops  of 
that  see,  and  was  called  Vork  House. 

The  last  archbishop  was  the  munificent  and  haughty 
Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal  of  the  Holy  See,  who  here  laid 
down  all  his  greatness. 

To  shew  to  what  an  amazing  extent  this  ambitious  prelate 
carried  his  magnificence,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  bis 
household,  from  the  check-roll,  as  copied  by  Stow: 

"  His  servants  daily  attending  in  his  house  were  about  four  hun- 
dred, omitting  his  servants'  servants,  which  were  many.  You 
shall  understand,  that  he  had  in  his  hall  continually,  three  tables  qr 
boards,  kept  with  these  principal  officers  ;  to  wit,  a  steward,  who 
was  always  a  priest;  a  treasurer,  u  knight;  and  a  comptroller,  an 

esquire ; 
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esquire:  also  a  coherer,  being  a  doctor;  three  marshals,  three 
^reomen  ushers  in  the  hall,  besides  two  grooms  and  almoners* 
Then  in  the  hall  kitchen,  two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  a  clerk  compC* 
roller,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresser,  a  clerk  of  the  spicery ;  all  which 
together  kept  also  a  continual  mess  in  the  hall:  also,  in  his  hall 
kilcheni  he  had  of  master  cooks  two;  and  of  other  cooks,  la« 
bourers,  and  children  of  the  kitchen,  twelve  persons ;  four  yeo- 
men of  the  silver  scullery,  two  yeomen  of  the  pantry,  with  twa 
other  pastelers  under  the  yeomen. 

'^  In  the  privy  kitchen^  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily  in 
velvet  and  sattin,  witli  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  two 
other  yeomen  and  a  groom.  In  the  scalding  haute,  a  yeoman  and 
two  grooms ;  in  the  pantry ^  two  yeomen ;  in  the  buUeryt  two  yeo- 
neni  two  grooms,  and  two  pages ;  in  the  chandery,  two  yeomen ; 
in  the  wqfery,  two  yeomen ;  in  the  wardrobe  of  beds^  the  master  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  ten  other  persons  attending ;  in  the  laundry,  a 
yeoman,  a  groom,  thirty  pages,  two  yeomen  purveyors,  and  one 
groom ;  in  the  bake  Itouse,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms;  in  the  wood 
yard,  a  yeoman  and  a  groom ;  in  the  barn,  one ;  in  the  garden,  a 
yeoman  and  two  grooms ;  a  yeoman  of  his  stage;  a  master  of  his 
horse;  a  clerk  of  the  stablcf  a  yeoman  of  the  same;  the  sadler; 
the  farrier ;  a  yeoman  of  his  chariot ;  a  sumpter-man ;  a  yeoman 
of  his  stirrup;  a  muleteer,  and  sixteen  grooms  of  his  stable, 
every  one  of  them  keeping  four  geldings ;  porters  at  his  gate ; 
two  yeomen  and  two  grooms ;  in  the  armoury,  a  yeoman  and  a 
groom. 

''  In  his  chapel  he  had  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
eellent  learning;  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  quire,  a  gospeller, 
an  epistler ;  of  singing  priests,  ten ;  a  master  of  the  children  $ 
twelve  seculars,  being  singing  men  of  the  chapel;  ten  singing 
children,  with  a  servant  to  attend  upon  the  children :  in  the  rc* 
vestry,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms^  over  and  above  divers  ro* 
tarners,  that  came  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

•*  For  the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  exceedeth  my  capacity  to 
declare,  or  to  speak  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  rich  jewels  that 
were  used  in  (he  same  continually*  There  have  been  sefpS,  in 
procession  about  the  hall,  four  and  forty  very  rich  copes  worn,  all 
of  one  suit,  besides  the  rich  crosses  and  candlesticks,  and  other 
ornaments  belonging  te  the  furnishment  of  the  same.  He  bad 
two  cross-bearers  and  two  pillar-bearers  in  his  gx^^  clumber ;  and 
in  his  privy^cliomhcT  three  persons ;  first,  the  chief  chamberlain, 

and 
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•ad  ▼ice^chamberlaiii :  of 'gentlemen  ushers,  beside  one  in  bit 
privy  chamber,  he  had  twelve  daily  waiters  %  and,  of  gentlemea 
waiters  in  his  privy  chamber^  be  had  six  $  of  loi dsy  nioe  or  tea^ 
who  had,  each  of  them,  two  men  allowed  to  attend  upon  them, 
oxcept  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  always  was  allowed  fivte  men. 
Then  had  he,  of  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  carvers,  servers^  both 
of  the  privy  chamber  and  of  the  great  chamber,  with  gentlemen^ 
daUy  waiters  three,  forty  persons ;  of  yeomen  ushers,  six  ,*  of 
grooms  in  his  chamber,  eight;  of  yeomen  in  his  chamber,  forty* 
five  daily.  He  had  also  almsmen,  sometimes  more  in  number  than 
at  other  times. 

''  There  were  attending  upon  his  table  daily,  of  doctors  and 
ch^ains,  beside  them  of  his  chapel,  sixteen.  A  clerk  of  his 
closet,  two  secretaries,  two  clerks  of  his  signet,  and  four  coun- 
ceilors  learned  in  the  laws*  And  forasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to 
have  divers  officers  of  the  chancery  to  attend  upon  him ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  riding  derk,  a  clerk  of  the  hamper* 
and  a  clerk  of  the  wax ;  then  a  clerk  of  the  check,  as  well  upon 
the  chaplain,  as  on  the  yeomen  of  his  chamber;  he  gave  allow* 
ances  to  them  alL  He  had  also  four  footmen,  who  were  clothed 
in  rich  running  coats,  whensoever  he  rode  on  any  journey,  Th,en 
he  had  an  herald  at  aroas,  a  serjeant  at  arms,  a  physician,  an  apo- 
thecary, four  minstrels,  a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  an 
instructor  of  his  wards,  (in  chancery)  two  yeomen  of  his  ward* 
lobe  of  robes,  and  a  keeper  of  his  chamber  continually  in  the 
court.  He  had  also  in  his  house,  the  surveyor  of  York,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  All  these  were  daily  attending,  down- 
lying  and  up-rising,  as  we  use  to  say,  and  at  meals.  He  kept  in 
his  chamber,  a  continual  table  for  the  chamberers  and  gentlemen 
officers ;  having  with  ihcm  a  mess  of  the  young  lords,  and  another 
of  gentlemen.  And,  besides  all  these,  there  was  never  an  of- 
ficer, gentleman,  or  other  worthy  person,  but  he  was  allowed,  in 
the  house,  some  three,  some  two,  and  all  other,  one  at  the  least, 
which  grew  to  a  gceat  number  of  persons:  besides  other  officers, 
servants,  retainers,  and  suitorS)  that  most  commonly  dined  in  the 
hall.  So  that  the  order  of  his  house  and  household  passed  all  other 
subjects  of  his  time.'' 

Well  might  the  injured  Catharine  of  Spain  exclaim, 

*'  ■  your  heart 

Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

You 
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You  bave,  by  fortone^  askl  his  highness'  favours* 
Gone  slightly  o'er  slow  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers;  and  your  words 
Domesticf  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as  't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.     I  must  lei  I  you 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual:" — 

ShakespcreU  //mry  VII  [, 

No  looiier  bad  Henry  obtuned  possession  of  this  envied 
manaoQ  by  the  disgrace  of  Wcdsey,  than  be  inclosed  the 
park,  for  the  accommodation  of  it  and  St.  Jameses  bos- 
piuil,  latdy  Converted  to  a  palace,  and  built  the  beautiAil 
gate  fikeady  mentioned ;  to  which  he  added  a  magnificent 
gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family,  tbe 
nobility,  %aA  great  officers  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  tMnrnafttents  performed  in  the  Tilt  Yird  ;  and 
KKMi  after,  the  monarch  ordered  a  Tennis  Courts  a  Cockpit^ 
and  bowling  greens  to  be  formed^  with  other  conveniences^ 
for  dtfiereot  kinds  of  diversion.    . 

From  tiuB  period  Whiteball  continued  the  royal  re^dence 
of  the  soverdgns  of  England ;  and  Ileniznerj  in  bis  lii^ 
nermia^  ^ys>  ^*  it  was  a  structure  truly  royal.^'  Here 
queen  Qizabeth  feasted  her  vanity  in  the  Tilt  Yard  :  ^*  She 
had  violence  of  temper,^'  says  Pennant,  ^'  but  with  tbe 
truest  patriotiam,  and  most  distinguished  abilities,  were  in- 
terwoven the  greatest  vanity,  and  most  romantic  dispost* 
tion.  Here  in  her  sixty-third  year,  with  wrinkled  faoe^ 
red  periwig,  little  eyes,  booked  nose,  skinny  lips,  and 
black  teeth,  she  could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her 
favourite  courtiers.  Essex  (by  his  squire)  told  her  of  her 
beauty  and  worth.  A  Dutch  ambassador  assured  her  ma- 
jesty, that  he  bad  undertaken  the  voyage  to  see  her,  who 
for  beauty  and  wisdom,  excelled  all  other  beauties  in  the 
world.  She  laboured  at  an  audience  to  make  Mdivil,  the 
Scots  ambassador,  acknowledge  that  his  charming  mistress 
was  inferior  in  beauty  to  herself.  The  artful  Scot  evaded 
lier  question.  She  put  on  a  new  suit  of  every  foreign  na« 
tiou^  each  day  of  audience,  to  attract  his  admiration.    So 

fond 
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fond  was  she  of  dress,  that  three  thousand  different  dresses 
were  found  in  her  wardrobe,  after  her  death.  Mortifying 
reflection!  in  finding  such  alloy  in  the  greatest  character. 

*^  She  was  fond  of  dancing.  I  admire  the  humour  she 
shewed  in  using  this  exercise,  whenever  a  messenger  came 
to  her  from  her  successor  James ;  whenever  he  was  to  de- 
liver any  letters  to  her  from  his  master,  on  lifting  up  the 
hangings,  he  was  sure  to  find  her  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle, 
affectedly,  that  he  might  tell  James,  by  her  youthful  disposi- 
tion, bow  unlikely  he  was  to  come  to  the  throne,  he  so 
much  thirsted  after/* 

Her  library  was  stored,  however,  with  Greek,  Ladn,  and 
French  books;  for  she. was,  without  doubt,  an  excellent 
scholar. 

In  1581  was  held  a  most  sumptuous  tournament,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to 
propose  a  marriage  with  the  queen.  A  banqueting  bouse, 
at  the  expence  of  1700/.  was  erected,  and  most  superbly 
ornamented.  ^^  The  gallerie  adjoining  to  her  majesties 
bouse  at  Whitehall,"  says  Holingslied,  "  whereat  her  per- 
son  should  be  placed,  was  called,  and  not  without  cause, 
the  castellor  fortresse  of  perfect  heautieP  Her  majesty,  at 
the  time  aged  forty-eight,  received  every  flattery  that  the 
charms  of  fifteen  could  claim.  **  This  fortresse  of  perfect 
beautie  was  assailed  by  Desire^  and  his  four  foster  children.** 
The  combatants  on  both  sides  were  persons  of  the  first 
rank :  a  regular  summons  was  first  sent  to  the  possessor  of 
the  castell,  with  the  delectable  song,  of  which  the  following 
is  part: 

Yeeld,  yeeld,  6  yeeld,  you  that  this  fort  do  hold. 
Which  seated  is  in  spotless  honor's  feeld, 
'*  Desire*!  great  force,  no  forces  can  with  hold; 
"  Then  lo  Desire's  desire  d  yeeld,  6  yeeld.** 

Which  ended,  **  two  cannons  were  fired  off,  one  with 
sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet  water:  and  after 
were  store  of  prettie  soaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen 
threw  floures,  and  such  fansies  against  the  wals,  with  all 
such  devises  as  might  seem&  fit  shot  for  DesireJ**  In  the 
2  end 
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end  Desire  is  cepuked,  and  forced  to  make  submission :  and 
thtts  ended  an  amoroos  foolery ;  which,  if  the  reader  is  ea^ 
dowed  with  patience,  he  may  find  fills  nearly  sis  large  pagei 
in  the  historian  quoted. 

Elizabeth  had  other  diversions,  which  she  pursued  till  sh^ 
was  sixty  aerea  years  of  age.  On  one  day  she  appointed  a 
Frenchman  '*  to  do  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  conduit  yard*** 
Next  day  she  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  the  ape  I9 
be  '<  baytad  in  the  Tilt  Yard.  And  on  Wednesday  she  had 
«  solemne  dawncing."  * 

Whitehall^  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  being  in  a  riiioous 
condition,  that  monarch  determined  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
priacely  mafiner^  add  began  to  pull  down  the  banfUetting 
rooms  built  hy  his  predecessor.  The  building  whioh  at 
present  bears  the  name  of  the  Banquettimo  Hovsic,  wip 
begun  in  16I9»  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  bis  puresj^ 
manner;  it  was  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  the  king's 
architect,  was  finished  ia  two  years,  and  cost  17,000/. ; 
though  it  seems  that  Jones  received  at  that  time  for  bis  in^ 
genuity  and  labour,  *<  as  survejforaf  the  works  d6ne  about 
the  king'f  hcNises,  only  ^.  4d.  per  dufm^  and  46/.  per  antmrn^ 
for  bouse  Mit,  a  clerk,  and  other  incidental  expences*** 

The  Banquetting  House,  however,  was  but  a  small  part 
of  a  vast  plan,  left  unexecuted  by  reason  of  the  unhappy 
times  which  succeeded.  It  was  to  consist  of  fouf  frontl^ 
each  with  an  entrance  between  two  fine  square  towers: 
withiOf  a  large  central  court,  and  five  lesser-:  between  tW6 
of  the  latter,  a  beautiful  circus,  with  an  arcade  below :  the 
intervening  pillars  ornamented  with  caryatides.  The  length 
of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet,  the  depth  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet.  The  magnificent  design  is  exhibited  in  four  large 
prints,  by  Fourdrinien 

The  part  of  the  building  now  remaining,  nuurks  the  vast 
abili^  and  masterly  design  of  Jones ;  it  is  a  reguhur  buiNU 
ing  of  three  stories.  The  lowest  has  a  rustic  wall,  wiik 
small  mfmn  blank  windows,  and  by  its  straiq;th  itappiJ|r 

^  tkAvLef%  Itate  Pi^ert»  I.  p.  IMk 
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serres  as  a  basis  to  the  orders  of  the  superstructure.  Abo?e 
this  is  raised  the  Ionic,  with  columns  and  pilasters,  betweeB 
which  are  well  proportioned  windows,  with  alternate  arched 
and  pointed  pediments.  These  are  surmounted  with  a 
proper  entablature,  on  which  is  raised  a  second  series^  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
like  the  other  compartments ;  the  eolumns  and  pilasters  bdng 
placed  exactly  over  those  of  the  lower  story.  From  the 
capitals  of  this  series  are  carried  festoons,  which  meet  with 
masks  and  other  ornaments  in  the  middle.  Above  is  an  en- 
tablature, on  which  is  raised  a  balustrade,  intersected  with 
pedestals. 

"  The  whole  is  finely  proportioned  and  happily  cxe- 
euted.  The  projection  of  the  columns  from  the  wdl  has  a 
fine  eflisct  in  the  entablatnres,  which  being  brought  forward 
in  the  same  proportion,  gives  that  happy  diversity  of  light 
and  shade  so  essential  to  fine  architecture.*' 

The  interior  of  this  structure  was  converted  into  a  chapel 
royal  by  George  1.  and  he  appointed  seloct  preachers  from 
each  university  to  officiate  every  Sunday  throughout  the 
•year,  at  an  annual  salary.     Here  is  a  fine  organ.     But  the 
principal  ornament  of  this  apartment  is  the  cieling,  which 
was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  when  he  was  am- 
bassador at  this  court.     TJie  suhjina  is  the  Apotheosis  of 
James  I.  for  which  he  had  3000/.  and  was  assisted  by  his 
scholar  Joedaens.     The  subject  forms  nine  compartments. 
The  centre  represents  the  monarch  on  his  earthly  throne, 
turning  with  horror  from  the  god  of  JVaVy   and  the  dis. 
cordant  deities ;  and  giving  up  himself  to  Commerce  and 
the  Fine  Arts.     This  fine  performance,  painted  on  canvas? 
is  in  fine  preservation ;  it  underwent  a  repair  by  Cipriani, 
who  received  2000/.  for  his  trouble. 

Ralph  observes,  that  this  picture  '^  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  one  could  wish,  but  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
be  esteemed  according  to  its  merit.  In  short,  it  is  but  aa 
ill  decoration  for  a  place  of  religious  worship;  for  in  the 
first  place,  its  contents  are  no  ways  a-kin  to  devotion  ;  and 
in  the  next,   t)ie  workmanship   is  so  very  extraordinary, 

that 
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that  a  man  must  have  abundance  of  zeal^  or  no  taste,  that 
can  attend  to  any  thing  beside." 

Little  did  James  think  when  he  erected  this  stately  pile, 
that  he  was  constructing  a  passage  from  it  for  his  son  and 
successor  to  the  scaffold.  Charles  I.  on  the  morning  of  his 
death,  had  been  brought  across  the  Park  from  St.  Jameses 
palace,  to  this  his  last  stage,  where,  ascending  the  great 
stair-case,  he  passed  through  the  long  gallery  to  his  bed- 
chamber, the  place  in  which  he  was  to  abide,  till  he  should 
receive  the  fatal  blow  which  ended  his  undeserved  miseries. 
He  was  thence  conducted  along  the  galleries  and  the  Ban- 
quetting  House,  through  the  wall,  in  which  a  passage  was 
broken,  to  the  scaffold.  The  passage  still  remains,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  and  is  at  present  a  door  to  a  small 
additional  building  of  more  recent  date,  and  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  Engraving,  by  Rooker. 

The  sad  catastrophe  of  his  father,  had  very  little  effect 
upon  his  profligate  son  Charles  II.  He  made  this  place  not 
only  his  residence,  but  the  indelicate  repository  of  his  mis* 
tresses.  <*  I  did  not  imagine,"  says  Pennant,  ^^  that  Nell 
Owynne  could  have  any  establishment  so  near  to  the  in* 
jurcd  Catharine,  till  Mr.  Pegge's  Curialiuj  Part  I.  p.  58, 
set  me  right.  I  shall  give  the  discovery  in  his  own  words : 
*  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  find  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne 
(better  known  by  the  name  of  Nell  Gwynne)  among  the 
Ladies  c(  iht  Prity  Chamber  to  queen  Catharine.  This 
was  bare-faced  enough  to  be  sure!  Had  the  king  made  a 
momentary  connexion  with  a  lady  of  that,  denomination, 
the  ofifence  might  have  been  connived  at  by  the  giver ;  but 
the  placing  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  so  near  tha 
quean's  person  was  an  insult  that  nothing  could  palliate  but 
the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and  the  abandoned  character 
of  the  lascivious  monarch.'  Charles  thought  fit  to  dignify 
her  (most  improperly  it  must  be  allowed)  with  this  office: 
but  her  residence  was  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  left  side  of  St. 
James's  Square.  This  celebrated  favourite  died  in  1691,  a 
true  penitent  for  the  frailties  of  her  past  life." 

The  whole,  except  the  part  we  have  described,  was  con« 
samed  by  fire  in  1697,  and  the  ground  has  been  occupied 
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by  h(MMi  built  by  different  proprieton.  At  Wbiliblili 
considered  the  principal  palace,  and  that  of  St«  James  only 
an  appendage,  though  there  have  been  no  remains  of  the 
former  left,  and  there  are  sereral  houses  of  the  nobility 
ieattered  about  the  place  where  it  stood,  it  still  maintains  its 
antient  ideal  consequence ;  the  great  offices  of  state  are  kept 
in  the  detached  edifices,  and  all  public  business  is  still  dated 
from  Whitehall. 

Before  we  quit  this  placet  we  must  notice  the  bfaasen 
statue  of  James  II.  erected  by  GritiHn  GthbcMii  the  atti^ 
tude  is  fine,  the  manner  free  and  easy,  the  execution  finished 
and  perfect,  and  the  expression  in  the  face  inimitable :  it 
explains  the  very  soul  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  and  is 
therefore  as  Taluable  as  if  it  commemon^ted  the  features  and 
form  of  a  hero.  In  short,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  been  so 
long  sufiered  to  be  in  its  present  state  of  neglect  and  ob- 
JKSurity,  and  not  remored  to  some  more  public  and  open 
place,  that  it  migh(  be  better  known  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired. 

An  improvement  has  taken  place  here.  The  long  wall 
extending  along  the  street  has  been  lately  removed,  and  an 
iron  railing,  with  shrubberies,  erected  beforo  the  several 
housesj  which  gives  the  whole  an  airy  and  enlivened  ap- 
pearance. 

Hence  advancing  southwsrd,  through  Parliaxneni  Sire^t^ 
an  avenue  erected  since  the  construction  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  we  arrive  at  Canon  Row,  which  was  antiently  de- 
nominated S/.  Stephen^ s  AUetfj  on  account  of  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Stephen*s  collegiate 
ehapel.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  tliis  place  be- 
came deserted,  and  the  site  was  occupied  by  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  erected  mansions,  and  formed 
gardens  to  the  river.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  was 
Derby  House,  belonging  to  the  earls  of  that  name.  It 
was  used  in  the  reign  of  Cliaries  II.  for  the  office  of  Ad« 
miralty,  but  being  afterwards  taken  down,  and  the  site  con- 
verted to  separate  dwelling  houses,  it  retained  the  naine  of 
Derby  Court,    *  Opposite  to  this  Henry  Clinton,    earl  of 
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Lincoln,  pouessed  a  handsome  mansion ;  as  did  the  family 
of  Sackville,  earb  of  Dorset,  still  preserved  in  Dorset 
Square  ;  the  earl  of  Manchester's  house  was  situated  on 
what  k  at  present  called  Manchester  Buildings,  ad^ 
jpining  to  which  is  Bridge  Court,  and  Bridge  StreeTi 
leading  to 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

This  structure  is  formed  in  a  neat  and  elegant  taste,  but 
with  such  simplicity  and  grandiMir,  that  whether  viewed 
from  the  water,  or  by  the  passenger,  it  Klls  the  mind  with 
admijration.  The  semi-octangular  tower,  which  form  the 
recesses  of  footway,  the  manner  of  placing  the  lamps,  and 
the  height  of  the  balustrade,  arc  at  once  beautifully  and  ju- 
diciously contrived. 

It  is  forty-four  feet  wide ;  a  commodious  foot- way  ia  al« 

lowed  for  passengers,  about  seven  feet  broad  on  each  side, 

lEised  above  the  road  allowed  for  carriages,  and  paved  with 

broad  Moor  atones,  whilst  the  space  between  is  sufficiently 

spacious  to  admit  three  carriages  abreast,  without  inconve* 

nience  or  danger. 

The  extent  of  this  bridge   from   wharf  to  wharf  is  one 

thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  which  is  above 

three  hundred  feet  wider  than  at  London  Bri(l":e. 

The  free  water-way  under  the  arches  is  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  fleet,  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  is  left  be- 
tween the  sterlings  of  London  Bridge;  this,  together  with 
the  gentleness  of  the  stream,  is  the  chief  reason  why  no 
aensihle  fall  of  water  can  ever  atop,  or  in  the  least  endanger 
the  smallest  boats,  in  their  passage  through  the  arches. 

It  consults  of  fourteen  piers,  thirteen  large,  and  two  small 
semi-circular  arches,  and  two  abutments. 

The  length  of  each  pier  is  about  seventy  feet,  from  point 
to  point ;  and  the  ends  are  terminated  with  a  saliant  right 
angle  against  either  stream. 

The  two  middle  piers  are  seventeen  feet  wide  at  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  and  contain  three  thousand  cubic 
feet,  or  near  two  hundred  tons  of  solid  stone ;  the  others  dcr 
crease  in  breadth  equally  on  each  side,  by  one  foot ;  so  that 
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the  two  next  to  the  largest  are  each  sixteen  feet  wide ;  and^ 
in  proportion,  to  the  two  least  of  each  side,  which  are 
twelve  feet  wide  at  the  springing  of  the  arches. 

The  piers  are  four  feet  wider  at  their  foundation  than  at 
top,  and  each  is  laid  on  a  strong  bed  of  .timber,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  pier,  about  eighty  feet  long,  twenty  •eight  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  thick. 

The  value  of  40,000/.  is  computed  to  be  always  under 
water,  in  stone,  and  other  materials.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  caisson,  on  which  the  first 
pier  was  sunk,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of 
/timber;  which  (if  sound  when  laid,  and  always  kept  wet) 
not  only  remain  sound,  but  grow  liarder  by  time. 

The  depths  or  heights  of  every  pier  are  different,  but 
none  have  their  ibundations  laid  at  a  less  depth  than  five  feet 
under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  at  a  greater  depth  than 
fourteen  feet  under  the  bed.  This  difference  is  occasioned 
by  the  nature  and  position  of  the  ^pround,  the  bed  of  gravel 
lying  much  lower,  and  more  difEcuIt  to  come  at  on  the  Surry 
than  on  the  Westminster  side. 

All  the  piers  are  built  inside  and  outside,  of  solid  Port- 
land block  stones,  none  less  than  one  ton,  or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight,  unless  accidentally  a  small  one,  called  a 
closer  J  placed  between  four  other  large  stones;  but  most 
are  two  or  three  tons  weight,  and  several  of  four  or  five 
tons.  All  the  stones  are  set  in  (and  their  joints  fitted)  with 
a  cement  called  Dutch  iarris;  they  are  also  fastened  with 
iron  cramps,  run  in  with  lead,  and  so  placed,  as  to  be  im. 
perceptible,  nor  can  thej^  be  ever  affected  by  the  water. 

All  the  arches  spring  from  about  two  feet  above  low-water 
mark ;  which  renders  the  bridge  much  stronger  than  if  the 
arches  sprang  from  taller  piers. 

The  middle  arch  is  scventy.six  feet  wide,  and  the  others 
decrease  in  width  equally  on  each  side  by  four  feet ;  so  that 
the  two  next  to  the  middle  arch  are  seventy-two  feet  wide, 
and  so  on,  to  the  least  of  the  two  arches,  which  are  each 
fifty. two  feet  wide.  As  to  the  two  small  ones,  close  in  shore 
to  the  abutments,  they  are  each  about  twenty,  five  feet  wide. 
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The  soffit  of  every  arch  is  turned  and  built  quite  through, 
with  large  Portland  blocks,  over  which  is  built,  bounded  in 
by  the  Portland,  another  arch  of  Purbeck  stone,  four  or 
five  times  thicker  on  the  reins  than  over  the  key ;  so  calcu- 
lated, that  by  the  help  of  this  secondary  arch,  together 
with  the  incumbent  load  of  materials,  all  the  parts  of  every 
arch  are  in  equilibrio ;  each  arch  can  stand  single,  without 
affecting  or  being  affected,  by  any  of  the  rest. 

Between  every  two  arches  a  drain  carries  off  the  water  and 
filth.  Some  bridges  have  been  ruined  for  want  of  this  pre- 
caution. 

Just  above  and  below  each  abutment  there  are  large  and 
commodious  flights  of  Moor  stone  steps,  for  the  shipping 
and  landing  of  goods  and  passengers. 

The  pieri  are  laid  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  in  a  hard  bed  of  gravel,  which  never  requires 
piling;  it  being,  after  rock,  the  best  sort  of  foundation. 

The  materials  of  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the  best  four 
kinds  of  stone.  And  the  size  and  disposition  of  those  ma- 
terials prevents  any  false  bearing,  or  so  much  as  a  lalse  joint, 
in  the  whole  bridge ;  so  that  every  part  is  fully  and  pro- 
perly supported*. 

Bespecting  the  time  employed  in  erecting  this  magnifi- 
cent bridge,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  baliast-men 
having  dug  the  foundation  of  the  first  pier  to  the  depth  of 
five  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  kept  it  level,  by  a 

*  One  of  the  piert  of  Westmintter  Bridge,  by  sinking,  damaged  the 
arch  to  which  it  belonged  to  much,  that  the  commissioners  thought  fit 
to  have  it  pulled  down  ;  when,  by  laying  twelve  thousand  tons  of  caa- 
son  and  leaden  weights  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pier,  the  foundation 
was  setded  a^d  set  to  rights,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  completely 
secure  from  all  such  accidents  in  future.  The  misfortune  happened  ia 
1747,  when  this  noble  structure  was  almost  completed,  and  prevented 
its  being  finished  till  the  10th  of  November  1750;  when  the  last  stone 
was  laid  by  Thomas  Lediard,  Esq.  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
bpmmissioiiers ;  andf  on  the  17th,  about  twelve  at  night,  it  was  opened 
hj  aprooessioa  of  several  gentlemen  of  that  city,  the  chief  artificers  of 
the  work,  and  a  crowd  of  spectators,  preceded  by  trumpets,  kettle* 
jdnunt,  &c.  and  guns  firing  daring  the  certmony* 
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proper  inclosure  6f  strong  piles,  and  the  caisson  being 
brought  over  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  sunk,  on  the 
fiSth  of  Jannary,  1*738-9,  the  first  stone  of  the  westerti 
pier  was  laid  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  the  erecting  of  the 
■tmcture  was  compleated  in  tleven  yean  and  nine  months ; 
a  very  sliort  period,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  utt* 
dertaking,'  the  prodigious  quantity  of  stone  made  use  <sf^ 
hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  and  brought  by  sea;  the  interrup- 
tions of  winter,  the  damage  frequently  done  by  the  ice  to 
the  piling  and  scaffolding,  and  the  unavoidable  interruption 
occasioned  twice  a  day  by  the  tide,  which,  for  two  yeafa 
tc^ether,  reduced  the  time  of  labour  to  only  five  hours 
a  day. 

The  charge  of  building,  and  for  procuring  the  severe! 
conveniencies  requisite,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  389,500/. 
whereof  197,500/.  was  raised  by  three  successive  lotteries, 
and  the  remaining  192,0001.  granted  by  parlinmenl. 

The  structure  is  contrived  in  such  jnst  proportion  that, 
if  a  person  whispers  against  the  wall  of  the  alcoves  on  one 
side  the  way,  the  party  on  the  opposite  may  plainly  hear, 
and  converse,  without  being  prevented  by  the  interruption 
of  the  street,  or  the  noise  of  carriages,  &c. 

Before  this  bridge  was  built,  the  buildings  in  this  part 
of  Westminster  were  very  incommodious,  and  a  nuisance. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  monarch  granted  a 
charter  of  privilege  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  St  Stephen's 
chapel  to  pull  down  ail  the  ^'  antient  and  very  ruinous  te- 
nements,'* and  to  build  them  again;  these  buildings  were 
'*  situate  in  Lt  JVobtaple^  between  the  clock  towards  the 
east,  and  Le  fVey  House  toward  the  west,  and  the  wail  of 
our  palace  in  length  toward  the  south,  and  Lt  fVulhrige 
of  our  staple  toward  the  north.''  At  this  time,  what  is  now 
called  St.  James's  Park,  was  a  swamp,  till  Henry  caused  it 
to  be  drained,  and  converted  into  walks. 

The  Wool  Staple  was  held  in  New  Palace  Yard. 
This  staple  had  been  held  for  many  ages  m  Flanders,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  English  merchants ;  in  the  year  1353, 
die  patriotic  Edward  III.  caused  the  wool  trade  to  be  con- 
fined 
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fined  ta  his  own  dominionSi  at  Westminster,  and  other  con- 
siderable towns.  By  this  wise  measure  he  brought  wealth 
into  the  country,  and  considerably  increased  the  royal  re- 
venue; for  parliament  granted  him  a  certain  sum  on  every 
sack  exported.  Henry  VI.  had  no  less  dian  six  wool  houses 
in  this  place,  which  he  granted  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
St.  Stephen's.  The  concourse  of  people  to  this  wool  mar- 
ket occasioned  such  an  influx  of  inhabitants,  that  the  royal 
village  of  Westminster  increased  to  a  town. 

The  Clock  House,  or  Tower,  stood  opposite  West- 
minster Hall  gate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the 
following  occasion:  A  certain  poor  man,  in  an  action  of 
debt,  being  fined  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Radulphus  de  Ingham, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  commiserating  his 
case,  caused  the  court-roll  to  be  erased,  and  the  fine  to  be 
reduced  to  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  which  being  soon 
after  discovered,  Ingham  was  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of 
eight  hundred  marks,  and  that  sum  was  employed  in  erecting 
the  bell  tower,  wherein  was  placed  a  bell  and  a  clock, 
which  striking  hourly,  was  to  remind  the  judges  in  the  hall 
of  the  fate  of  their  brother. 

Upon  the  demolition  of  this  tower  in  1715,  the  great  bell 
was  granted  to  the  clock  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Paul 
London,  whither  it  was  removed,  and  stood  under  a  shed 
in  the  church-yard  till  the  turret  was  prepiured  for  its  re- 
ception. The  clock  had  not  long  been  up  before  the  beH 
was  cracked,  and  re-cast,  but  with  such  bad  success,  that 
ki  a  few  years  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  it  down 
again,  and  the  experiment  repeated  with  better  success. 

On  the  old  bell  was  inscribed : 

Tercius  aptabit  me  Rex«  Edwardque  vocavit^ 
Sancti  decore  Edwardi  signeretur  ut  hore. 

Meaning  that  the  third  king  gave  this  bell,  and  named  it 
Edward,  that  the  hours  of  St.  Edward  might  be  properly 
noticed.  It  is  probable^  that  Henry  III.  having  been  a  re- 
founder  of  the  adjoining  abbey  of  St.  Peter^  some  years  be- 
Vol.  IV.    No.  87*  I  i  for^ 
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fere  erected  by  Edward  the  ConfSMSor,  might  dedicate  this 
bdl  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint*. 

The  range  of  antient  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  this 
quadrangle,  next  the  Thames,  was  appropriated  to  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  so  tremendous  during  the 
feigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  It  arose  a  new-modelled 
court  during  the  tyrannical  governments  of  Henry  VIT, 
and  VIII.  and  consisted  of  several  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, with  two  judges  of  the  common  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  Its  powers  were  so  shamefully 
abused,  and  made  so  subservient  to  the  revenge  of  a  mi., 
nistry,  or  the  views  of  a  crown,  as  to  be  abolished  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  building  next  claiming  attention  is 

WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

The  old  hall  was  built  by  William  Rufiis,  as  a  banquet- 
ting  house  to  tlie  palace,  which  stood  in  the  place  now 
called  Old  Palace  Yard ;  but  Richard  11.  ordered  the  whole 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  its 
stead  in  the  year  1397t. 

This  antient  building  is  of  stone,  the  front  ornamented 
with  two  towers  adorned  with  carved  work.    The  hall  within 

*  Among  the  superttitiont  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  that  of  chris- 
tening bells,  with  the  attendance  of  godfathers,  &c.  who  made  re- 
sponses, as  in  the  baptism  of  a  child,  giving  it  a  name,  and  clothing  it 
with  a  new  garment,  as  Christians  used  to  be  clothed,  and  lielieving  that 
this  would  make  it  capable  of  driving  away  tempests  and  devils.  Whilst 
this  opinion  lasted,  the  bell  kept  its  primeval  name  of  Edward ;  but 
when  the  Reformation  took  plate,  the  poor  bell's  christimn  name  was  de- 
graded to  vulgar  Tom  \  as  is  plain  by  the  following  catch  composed  to 
music  by  Ecdes : 

*'  Hark  I  Harry,  'tis  late,  'tis  time  to  be  gone. 
For  Westminster  Tom,  by  my  faith,  strikes  mr. 

t  In  1399,  he  kept  his  Christmas  with  his  characteristic  magmficence. 
Twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  without  nttmber« 
were  consumed ;  and  the  number  of  his  guests  each  day  of  the  feast 
amounted  to  tea  tho^ad,  tp  tuf^y  whoa  two  thousand  cooks  wer^ 
employed. 
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is  reckoned  the  largest  room  in  Europe  unsupported  by 
pillarsy  being  two  hundred  and  seventy  fieet  in  lengthy  and 
seventy.four  in  breadth.     The  pavement  is  of  stone,  and 
the  roof  of  chesnut  wood,  which  is  greatly   admired.    It 
was  formerly  covered  with  lead,  but  that  being  found  too 
weighty,  it  has  been  for  some  years  past  covered  with  slates. 
In  this  hall  the  kings  of  England  have  for  many  ages  past 
held  their  coronation  feasts.    Henry  III.  entertained  here^ 
and  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  six  thousand  poor  men,  wo« 
men,  and  children,  on  New  Year's  Day,   1236*.     It  is 
also  generally  used  for  the  trying  of  peers  accused  of  high 
treason,  or  any  other  crimes  committed  against  the  state. 
And  here,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  have  been 
held  the  three  great  courts  of  Chancery,  King^s  Bench,  and 
Common  Pleas. 

In  entering  the  hall  at  the  front  gate  there  are  stairs  ou 
each  side  adjoining  to  the  wall :  those  on  the  right  hand  lead 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  those  on  the  left  to  the 
office  where  the  revenue  is  paid  in,  called  the  Receipt  of 
Exchequer. 

Th£  Court  of  Exchequer  is  so  called  from  a  chequered 
cloth,  which  antiently  covered  the  table  where  the  judges 
or  chief  officers  sat.  This  court  was  first  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  relating 
to  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  in  the  same  court  thero 
are  now  also  tried  matters  of  equity  between  subject  and 
subject.  The  judges  of  this  court  are,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  three  other  judges,  called  barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  There  is  also  one  called  the  Cursitor 
Baron,  before  whom  the  sheriffs  are  sworn  into  their  office; 

^  This  and  other  great  halU  were  commonly  appropriated  for  the  en« 
tertatnment  of  the  poor  at  stated  seasons ;  for  it  appears  that  the  orders 
concerning  the  above  feast,  to  William  de  Haverhall,  the  king's  tres* 
surer,  were,  **  that  he  should  cause  six  thousand  poor  people  to  be  fed 
at  Westminster,  for  the  state  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  chU* 
dren.  The  weak  and  aged  to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall  i  and  In  the 
lesser  those  that  were  more  strong  and  in  reasonable  plight.  The  chil* 
dren,  in  the  king's  and  queen's  chambers :  and  when  the  king  knowech 
the  charge,  he  will  allow  it  in  the  accounts.'* 
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but  he  does  not  sit  on  the  bench.  If  any  case  should  ap« 
pear  so  difficult  that  the  judges  are  divided  in  their  opinion^ 
the  vote  of  the  chancellor  of  the*  Exchequer  finally  deter- 
mines the  suit.     . 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  is  situated  on  the  west 

side,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  was  established 

by  Msgna  Charta  in  the  year  1215;  before  that  time,  this 

^    •     court  was  ambulatory,  and  followed  the  king.    It  is  called 

%     the  Common  Pleas,  because  here  all  civil  actions,  whether 

.^feal,  mixed  or  personal,  are  tried,  and  all  fines  and  recoveries 

':^.^W^-9!l^;  out.    It  has  a  chief  justice,  and  three  other  judges; 

V/  ^>||ij^^tu)  person  can  plead  in  it  unless  be  has  been  called  up  to 

ydie^degree  of  serjeant  at  law. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  so  called  from  the  Latin 
word  Cancellif  or  a  screen,  within  which  the  judges  sat  to 
determine  causes  without  being  annoyed  by  the  spectators, 
who  came  to  be  witnesses  of  their  proceedings.     The  su- 
preme judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  who,  next  to  the  king,  is  the  first  magistrate  in 
all  civil  affairs  whatever.     He  is  also  usually  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  commonly  appointed  high  steward  on 
the  trial  of  peers.     The  Chancery  consists  of  two  courts,  in 
one  of  which  the  chancellor  proceeds  according  to  the  law* 
of  the  land ;  but  the  principal  is  the  court  of  Equity,  de- 
signed to  HKHierate  the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  and 
grant  redress  of  grievances,  where  the  statute  law  has  not 
made  any  provision. 

The  business  of  this  court  is  very  extensive:  all  the 
writs  for  electing  members  of  parliament  are  issued  from  it ; 
patents  for  sheriffs,  and  all  other  officers,  made  out;  writs 
of  certiorari  against  false  judgment,  letters  patent,  treaties 
with  foreign  princes,  and  commissions  both  of  appeal  and 
oyer  and  terminer  granted.  Here  no  juries  are  summoned  ; 
for  the  actions  are  all  by  bill,  and  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  are  taken  at  the  Examination  Office,  and  after- 
wards read  in  court  as  sufficient  evidence ;  so  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sentence  b  solely  invested  in  the  judge. 

The 
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The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  situated  directly  op- 
posite the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  is  so  called  from  am 
high  bench  on  which  our  antient  monarchs  usually  sat  in 
person;  and  the  judges,  to  whom  the  judicature  was  de- 
puted in  their  absence,  sat  on  lower  benches  at  their  feeL 
In  thb  court  are  determined  pleas,  between  the  crown  and 
the  subject,  of  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  pleas,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  king ;  and  also  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  loss  of  life  or  member  of  any  subject  in  which  the  king 
is  concerned.  Here  likewise  are  tried  breaches  of  peace^ 
oppression,  and  misgovernment;  and  this  court  corrects  the 
errors  of  all  the  judges  and  justices  of  England,  in  their 
judgements  and  proceedings,  not  only  in  pleas  of  the  crown, 
but  in  all  pleas,  real,  personal,  and  mixed;  except  only 
pleas  in  the  exchequer.  This  court  is  general,  and  extendi 
to  all  England:  and  wherever  it  is  held  the  law  supposes  the 
sovereign  to  be  there  in  person.  In  this  court  there  ge- 
nerally sit  four  judges,  the  first  of  whom  is  stiled  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  sometimes  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  England. 

The  mode  of  creating  a  judge  is  as  follows :  The  Lord 
Chancellor  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  where  the  va- 
cancy is  to  be  filled,  bringing  with  him  the  king^s  letters 
patent,  shall  cause  the  serjeant  elect  to  be  brought  in,  to 
whom,  in  open  court,  he  notifies  the  king^s  pleasure, 
causing  the  letters  to  be  publicly  read  ;  which  done,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  shall  read  to  him  the  oath  he  is  to  take, 
'<  that  he  shall  indifferently  minister  justice  to  all  men,  as 
well  foes  as  friends,  that  shall  have  any  snit  or  plea  before 
him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the  king  by 
his  Utters^  or  by  express  word  of  mouth,  would  command 
the  contrary  \  and  that  from  time  to  time  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  fee  or  pension,  or  livery  of  any  man,  but  of  the 
king  only;  nor  any  g^ft,  reward,  or  bribe,  of  any  man 
having  suit  or  plea  before  him,  saving  meat  and  drink, 
which  shall  be  of  no  great  value.'*  And  on  this  oath  being 
administered,  the  lord  chancellor  shall  deliver  to  him  the 
king's  letters  aforesaid ,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the 

court 
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coart  sbaU  assign  him  a  place  in  die  same^  where  lie  shall 
then  place  him,  and  which  place  he  shall  afterwards  keep. 

The  justice  thus  made  shall  not  be  at  the  charges  of  anjr 
dinner,  solemnity,  or  other  costs,  <<  because  there  is  no  de- 
gree in  the  faculty  of  the  law,  but  an  office  only,  and  a 
room  of  authority  to  continue  during  the  king's  pl^ure/' 

Before  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  I.  the  judges  rode  upon 
mules  to  court ;  biit  Sir  John  Whiddon,  a  justice  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  disliking  the  uneasy  gait  of  those 
obstinate  animals,  introduced  a  mace  eligible  mode  of  con- 
veyance. The  procession  of  Sir  Henry  Montague,  who 
succeeded  Sir  Ekiward  Coke,  as  chief  justice  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in-  1616,  was  very  magnificent;  first  went 
on  foot  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temjde,  the  barristers  ac- 
cording to  seniority^  the  officers  of  the  court;  then  the 
chief  justice  on  horseback  in  bis  robes,  the  earl  of  Hun* 
tingdon  on  his  right,  and  lord  Willougby,  of  Eresby,  on 
bis  left,  followed  by  a  train  of  knights  and  persons  of 
quality. 

The  pageantry  of  a  trial  was  held  here^    when  king 
Charles  I.  was  brought  before  a  packed  codrt  of  judica- 
ture :   during  the  intervals  of  this  mockery  of  justice,  he 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Cot-^ 
ton,  in  which  was  a  room  fitted  up  for  his  reception. 

In  this  hall  was  carried  on  the  important  trial  of  the  great 
earl  of  Strafford,  at  which  the  king  was  present.  Provost 
BaiUie,  in  his  Letters,  1641,  informs  us,  that  the  Com- 
mons, who  had  an  inclosed  place  for  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion, ^^  at  a  certain  hour  pulled  out  of  their  pockets 
bread  and  cheese,  and  bottles  of  ale;  and,  after  they  had 
eat  aind  drank,  turned  their  backs  from  the  king,  and  made 
water,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  happened  to 
be  below," 

The  trials  of  state  delinquents  have  also  been  held  in  this 
place.  That  of  Warren  Hastings^  Esq.  governor  general 
of  the  East  Indies,  was  the  most  remarkable.  It  originated 
in  private  pique;  it  was  prolonged  to  the  length  of  up- 
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wRrdfi  of  seven  years ;  and  after  draining  Mr.  Hastings^s 
private  fortune,  without  any  view  to  public  advantage,  his 
peers  acquitted  him ! 

Another  occasional  ceremony  is  performed  in  this  place^ 
on  the  coronations  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; this  is  the  Champion's  Challenge.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  William  I.  That  monarch 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  his  having  no  legal  right  to 
the  crown  of  England ;  he  knew  that,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, the  king  could  not  dispose  of  the  crown  by  will;  and 
that,  as  Edward  the  Confessor  had  really  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  which  he  was  possessed,  consequently,  if  the 
laws  had  permitted,  he  could  not  transfer  it  by  will.  But 
as  no  such  will  was  ever  published,  nor  any  copy  of  it 
shewn  to  the  Normans,  or  the  English,  it  is  probable,  that  hb 
having  such  a  will  in  his  favour  was  only  a  pretence,  and  a 
pretence  which  he  knew  to  be  false.  It  was  therefore  very- 
natural  in  him  to  think  of  having  a  champion  at  his  corona- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  ridiculous  humour  of  knight-errantry  and 
croisading  began  to  prevail  in  France,  about  the  time  that 
William  invaded  England,  his  introduction  of  a  Champtoa 
at  his  coronation,  was  a  natural  effect  of  that  humour,  be- 
cause the  vulgar  were  always  ready  to  believe  a  man's  cause 
to  be  just,  if  he  appealed  to  a  trial  by  battle. 

The  first  champions  were  the  Marmions,  who  were  the 
followers  of  William  from  Normandy :  the  king  gave  them 
the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  be  held  by 
that  service;  to  them  succeeded  the  Dymocks,  who  still 
hold  the  honour.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Champion's  chal- 
lenge having  already  been  described*,  its  repetition  here 
is  avoided. 

It  seems  many  parliaments  were  kept  here;  for,  in  1397, 
the  great  hall  being  under  repair,  and  Richard  11.  having 
occasion  to  hold  a  parliament  in  the  mean  time,  he  caused 
a  large  house  to  be  built  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  court, 
(now  New  Palace  Yard)  betwixt  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the 
gate  of  the  old  great  hall.    This  house  was  very  laK|e  and 

♦  Vol.  I.  p,  492. 
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huogf  made  of  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles ;  it  was  open 
on  both  sides,  and  at  each  end,  that  all  men  might  hear  and 
•ee  what  was  both  said  and  done.  '^  The  king's  archers, 
in  number  four  thousand,  Cheshiremen,  compassed  the 
boQse  about  with  their  bows  bent  and  their  arrows  knocked 
ID  their  hands,  always  ready  to  shoot:  they  had  bouch  of 
court;  to  wit,  meat  and  drink,  and  great  wages  of  siz-pence 
by  the  day. 

'^  The  great  old  hall  being  rebuilt,  parliaments  were 
again  there  kept,  as  before ;  namely,  one  in  the  year  1 399^ 
for  deposing  of  king  Richard  ''  * 

Before  the  hall  was  antiently  a  handsome  conduit,  whence, 
on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  flowed  wine  to  the  populace. 

New  Pajlace  Yard  was  so  called,  on  account  of  being 
the  site  of  the  palace  which  was  added  to  the  more  antient 
building  by  Richard  11.  and,  for  distinction,  denominated 
The  New  Palace. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  improvements  at  pre- 
sent making  in  the  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  under  the 
inspection  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq.     The  paltry  coflee  houses 
have  been  lately  removed  from  before  the  immediate  gate- 
way of   the  edifice;    whilst  the  alehouses    and  watering 
fdaces  adjoining,  have  been  demolished,  and  given  place 
to  an  iron  railing  sufficiently  distant  from  the  structure, 
that  the  beholder  may  form  some  conception   what  the 
royal  palace  of  Westminster  must  have  been.      The  re- 
moval of  the  coffee  houses,    has  discovered  some  of  the 
rich  ornaments  which  embellished  Westminster  Hall,  and 
,some  of  the  pedestals  belonging  to  the  mutilated  statpes, 
which  it  is  is  intended  to  replace  by  others,  so  as  to  restore, 
as  much  as  possible,  this  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  our  ancestors. 

Adjoining  to  the  south-east  angle  of  Westminster  Hall, 
are  the  remains  of  St.  Stephen^s  Chapel. 

This  chapel  was  first  erected  by  king  Stephen,  in  honour 
ef  the  protomartyr,  in  the  antient  palace ;  but  was  rebuilt 
by  king  Edward  III.  in  1347,  and  dedicated  <<  to  the  ho- 
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nour  of   A1mig}ity  God,   and   especially    of  the  Blessed 
Virgini  his  mother,  and  of  the  martyr,  St.  Stephen." 

He  ordained  it  to  be  collegiate,  under  the  government  of 
a  dean,  twelve  canons  secular,  vicars,  choristers,  and  su* 
bordinate  oflScers;  and  by  bis  letters  patent,  endowed  the 
establishment  with  his  inn  situate  in  Lombard  Street ;  his 
tower  in  Bncklesburv*  called  Swetes- tower;  his  inn  called 
Le  Keole,  since  called  the  Tower  Royal,  and  other  posses* 
sions  in  London,  Yorkshire,  and  Berks. 

Edward  also  built,  for  the  use  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
Little  Sanctuary,  westward,  a  strong  Clochier,  or  Bell 
Tower,  covered  with  lead,  in  which  were  three  large  bells, 
which  were  usually  rung  at  coronations,  funerals,  &c.  and 
thieir  sound  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
souring  all  the  beer  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  John  Chambr£,  the  last  dean,  physician  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Barber  Surgeon*8 
Company,  built  the  lieautiful  cloisters  at  the  expence  of 
eleven  thousand  marks. 

As  a  monastery,  it  shared  the  fate  of  similar  foundations; 
and  on  its  surrender  to  Edward  VL  was  supposed  to  **  dis- 
pend'*  annually,  1085/.  10^.  5d. 

Near  this  chapel  was  another,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pew ;  though  this  was  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Stephen, 
it  was  much  honoured  by  various  offerings.  Richard  II. 
upon  the  commencement  of  Wat  Tyler^s  rebellion,  first  be« 
took  himself  to  the  high  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
made  his  offering ;  after  which  he  confessed  himself  to  an 
anchoret,  and  then  betook  himself  to  this  chapel,  and  re- 
peated his  devotions;  whence  he  proceeded  to  meet  the 
rebel  and  his  adherents  in  Smithfield.  By  the  negligence 
of  a  scholar,  appointed  by  his  tutor  to  illuminate  the. 
chape],  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  *^  richly  decked  with 
jewels,  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  rings,  more  than  any 
jeweller  could  judge  the  price,  was  with  all  this  apparel^ . 
ornaments^  and  chapel  itself,  burnt."  It  was  re-edified  by 
Anthony,  earl  Rivers,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  Richard  III. 
granted  the  custody  of  the  cbap^l  to  Sir  John  Cave,  priest, 
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with  an  annuity  of  ten  marks,  till  be  was  better  provided. 
Itappearalbat  Edward  IIL  granted  that  William,  bishop  of 
Winton,.  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  should  have  the  col- 
lation to  one  prebend  in  his  new  collegiate  chapel,  in  con- 
quence  of  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Stapleford,  then  chop- 
kdn,  who  had  been  presented  by  the  treasurer,  in  right  of 
Ui  office ;  and  which  presentation  and  chapel  had  recently 
been  made  subservient  to  that  of  St  Stephen. 

After  the  surrender  of  St.  Stephen*s  chapel  to  Edward  VL 
that  monarch  gave  permission  that  it  should  be  converted 
to  a  chamber  of  parliament;  since  which  it  has  been 'de- 
nominated 

THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

This  is  a  spacious  room^  and  has  several  commodious 
apartments,  the  speaker's  chamber,  rooms  for  committees, 
and  other  offices.  The  benches  for  the  members,  gradually 
ascend  one  above  another,  as  in  a  theatre ;  and  there  are 
galleries^  where  strangers  are  permitted  to  sit  and  hear  the 
debate. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  room  the  si^eaker  is  placed  upon 
a  raised  seat;  before  him  is  a  table,  at  which  the  clerk  and 
his  assistant  sit  near  him  on  each  hand,  just  below  the  chair ; 
and  on  either  side,  ^  well  below  as  in  the  galleries,  the 
members  are  placed  promiscuously.  The  speaker  and 
clerks  always  wear  gowns  in  the  house,  as  the  professors  of 
the  law  do  in  term  time ;  but  no  other  of  the  members  wear 
robes,  except  the  four  representatives  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who,  the  first  day  of  every  new  parliament,  are  dressed  in 
scarlet  gowns,  and  sit  together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair, 
next  to  the  speaker. 

This  house  has  an  equal  share  with  the  Lords  in  making 
laws,  nor  can  any  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  are  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  as  they  are  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  they  have  a 
power  to  impeach  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  both 
apiritual  and  temporal. 

Before  the  Connnons,  after  a  general  election,  can  enter 
upon  any  business,  or  even  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  all  the 

members 
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members  «nter  the  Court  of  Wards,  where  they  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  with  those  appointed  by 
the  act  of  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer  appointed  by  his  majesty,  who  is  usually  the  lord 
steward  of  the  houshold.  After  they  have  chosen  the 
speaker,  they  take  the  same  oaths  again  in  the  house,  at  the 
table ;  and  subscribe  their  opinions  against  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  saints^ 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  and  before  tliey  can  give  any 
vote  in  the  bouse,  except  for  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  they 
are  obliged  to  abjure  the  Pretender. 

Any  member  of  parliament  is  at  liberty  to  move  for  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in ;  which  being  agreed  to  by  the  house,  the 
person  who  made  the  motion,  with  some  of  those  who  so* 
conded  it,  are  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  ft  in.  Whea 
the  bill  is  ready,  some  of  the  meinbers  who  were  ordered  to 
prepare  it,  desire  leave  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  table ;  and 
upon  the  question  being  agreed  to,  it  has  a  first  reading  by 
the  clerk  at  the  table ;  after  which  the  speaker,  taking  the 
bill  in  his  hand,  reads  the  abbreviate  or  idistract  of  it :  thia 
done,  after  the  debate  on  tlie  bill,  if  any  happens,  be  puts 
the  question,  whether  it  shall  have  a  second  reading ;  and 
sometimes,  upon  a  motion  being  made,  appoints  a  day 
for  it. 

Petitions  are  offered  like  bills  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
brought  up  and  delivered  at  the  table,  by  the  member  who 
presents  them. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  liere  that  every  petition  from  the 
city  of  London,  brought  by  the  sheriffs,  is  instantly  read 
by  tlie  clerk  at  the  table,  without  any  previous  leave  be« 
ing  asked. 

Messengers  from  the  Lords,  and  all  persons  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  are  introduced  by  the  serjeant  ottendr 
ing  the  boose,  with  the  mace  upon  his  shoulder. 

WbiktlK  speaker  is  in  the  chair,  the  mace  lifes  upon  the 
table,  excc^  when  sent  upon  any  extraordinary  eocasioii 
into  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requesti^  to  suoi^ 
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inon  the  members  to  atteDd.  But  whea  the  members  re« 
solve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the 
mace  is  laid  under  the  table,  and  the  chairman  to  that 
committee  takes  the  chair  where  the  clerk  of  the  house 
Usually  sits. 

Forty  membe^rs  are  necessary  to  make  a  house,  and  eight 
a  committee.     But  the  speaker  is  not  allowed  to  vote,  ex- 
cept the  house  be  equally  divided :  nor  is  he  to  persuade  or 
dissuade  in  passing  a  bill ;  but  only  to  make  a  short  and 
plain  narrative,  or  speak  upon  the  customs  of  parliament,  &c. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  vote  hyj/eas  and 
noes;  but  if  it  appear  doubtful  which  is  the  greater  number, 
the  house  divides.    If  tlie  question  relates  to  any  thing  al< 
ready  in  the  house,  the  noes  go  out;  but  if  it  be  to  bring 
any  thing  in,  as  a  biil,  petition,  &c.   the  ayes  go   out: 
where  the  house  divides,  the  speaker  appoints  four  tellers, 
two  of  each  opinion,  who  after  they  have  told  those  within^ 
I^ace  them  in  the  passage  between  the  bar  and  the  door,  and 
tell  the  others  who  went  out ;  which  done,  the  two  tellers 
who  have   the  majority  take  the  right  hand,    and   place 
themselves  within  the  bar,  all  four  advancing  bowing  three 
times ;  and  being  come  up  to  the  table  deliver  the  number, 
saying,  ^^  the  ayes  who  went  out,  arc  so  many ;"  the  noes 
who  staid,  so  many;''  or  the  contrary :  which  is  repeated  by 
the  speaker,  who  declares  the  majority. 

In  ( a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  they  divide  by 
changing  sides,  the  ayes  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  chair, 
and  the  noes  the  left ;  and  then  there  are  only  two  tellers. 

The  king,  without  his  personal  presence,  may,  by  a 
committee  granted  to  some  of  his  nobles,  give  his  royal  as. 
sent  to  any  bill  that  requires  haste. 

*  I'he  parliament  was  formerly  dissolved  at  the  death  of 
the  king;  but  to  prevent  tumults  and  confusion,  it  is  now 
expressly  provided  by  a  solemn  act,  that  a  parliament  sit- 
ting,  or  in  being  at  the  king^s  demise,  shall  continue ;  and 
if  not  sitting  shall  meet  expressly,  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  realm,  and  preserving  the  succession. 
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'  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  this  portion  of  tlie 
"parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  more  just  or  appropriate 
terms  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Moore,  Jn  his  TindioU* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  The  English  House  of  Commons  is  not  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  any  system  or  theory ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
unites  in  its  bosom  the  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of 
men  in  the  community ;  it  therefore  sympathizes  yriih  the 
feelings,  and  speaks  the  opinions,  of  a  miscellaneous  peo- 
ple.    Is  a  commercial  question  agitated  ?    It  reckons  in  its 
numbers  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  merchants  of  the 
country ;  so  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  deliberate  upod 
every  point  interesting  to  its  agriculture.     In  my  opinion^ 
•  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  is  the  fairest  represen- 
tative of  public  opinion  that  can  be  contrived.     Divide  the 
whole  island  into  districts,  you  throw  all  the  returns  into 
mob  elections ;  you  exclude  all  sober,  quiet  men,  all  stu- 
dious, reduse  characters,  all  men  of  large  property,  in- 
dolent and  fastidious  from  their  property,  who  could  not 
endure  the  vexations  of  a  popular  contest ;   and,  if  thejr 
could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  enter  the  lists,  would  be 
constantly  overcome  by  noisy,  specious  demagogues,  with 
fluent  tongues  and  empty  heads ;  property  would  want  its 
due  weight ;  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  their  most  im- 
portant branches,  would  not  be  represented  ;  no  part  of  the 
nation  would  be  represented  but  by  the  enterprizing  wits 
and  idle  talkers,  the  destruction  of  every  country  that  it 
governed  by  their  councils.     I  conclude,  from  all  these  ob- 
servations, that  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land is  the  intimate  connexion  that  subsists  between  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  every  class  of  the  people;  insomuch,  tlut  the 
proceedings  of  the  one  have  not,  for  any  length  of  time^ 
varied  from  the  confirmed  sentiments  of  the  other.    Every 
order  of  subjects  has,  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislature,  its 
most  considerable  members  who  espouse  its  cause,  syml- 
pathize  in  its  feelings,  and  speak  its  opinions.    T^is  is  what 
I  call  a  true  representation  of  the  people,  and  not  any  of 
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Ibose jGmcifuI  schemes  frbich^  through  dieaiediinDflf  upre* 
Icnded  populfur  election^  would  ibroir  the  whole  power  int9 
tbefaanid»<if  one  tet  of  Boen;  perhaps  the  most  shining,  eer- 
tainly  the  least  useful,  of  the  Tarioiis  classes  into  which  a 
great  community  is  divided.'*  * 

**  I  canAot  but  remark,'*  says  Pennant,  ^  the  wondrous 
change  in  the  hours  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sinoe  the 
days  in  which  the  geeat  earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  member: 
tor  he  complains  *  of  the  house  keeping  iAose  disorderly 
Mwr$f  and  seldom  rising  til]  dStjexfour  in  the  afternoon." 

Adjoining  to  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  south  side,  is  an 

fidtfice  called 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

This  is  so  denominated  from  its  being  the  place  where  tfaci 
peers  of  Great  Britain  assemble  in  parliament.  It  is  an 
oblong  room,  somewhat  less  than  that  in  which  theCom* 
mons  meet,  and  is  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry,  with  his- 
torical figures,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada in  1588,  the  gift  of  the  states  of  Holland  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  the  tlirone  upon  which 
the  king  is  seated  on  solemn  occasions,  in  his  robes,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  adorned  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
majesty.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  is  a  seat  for  the 
pi*ince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  left  another  for  the  next  person 
of  the  royal  family. 

Below  the  throne,  on  the  king's  right  hand,  are  the  seats 
of  the  archbishops,  and  a  little  below  them  the  bench  of 
bishops.  Before  the  throne,  are  three  broad  seats  stuffed 
with  wool ;  on  the  first  of  which,  next  to  the  throne,  sits 
the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  is 
speaker  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  on  the  other  two  sit  the 
lord  chief  justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other 
judges,  who  attend  occasionally  to  be  consulted  in  points  of 
law.  The  benches  for  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  are 
covered  with  red  cloth ;  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the  house, 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  throne.    Without  the  bar  sits  the 

*  ObfervMiom  w  tke  Union^  and  other  Subjecis  ofzkmestie  Poliep. 
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kmg^s  first  gentleman  usher,  called  the  Black  Rod,  from  a 
black  wand  he  carries  in  his  hand.  Under  him  is  a  yeomaa 
usher,  who  waits  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  crier  without 
and  a  serjeant  at  mace,  who  always  attends  the  IchnI 
chancellor. 

When  the  king  is  present  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the 
lords  sit  uncovered,  and  the  judges  stand  till  his  mi^estjr 
gives  them  leave  to  sit.  In  the  king's  absence  the  lordt^  wM 
their  entrance,  do  reverence  to  the  throne,  as  is  done  bjT 
all  who  enter  the  presence  chamber.  The  judges  then  may  «t, 
but  must  not  be  covered  till  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
signifies  to  them,  that  the  lords  permit  them  to  be  so. 

Ttie  House  of  Lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  and 
Commons,  have  the  power  not  only  of  making  and'  rau 
pealing  laws,  but  of  constituting  the  supreme  judicature  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  lords  here  assembled  take  cognizance  df 
treasons  and  high  crimes  committed  by  the  peers  and 
others ;  try  all  who  are  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  and' 
acquit  or  condemn  without  taking  an  oath,  only  laying 
their  right  hand  upon  their  breast,  and  saying,  Guiltjff 
or  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour.  They  receive  appeab 
from  all  other  courts,  and  even  sometimes  reverse  the  de- 
crees of  Ch(^ncery;  and  from  this  highest  tribunal 'liqa 
no  appeal. 

Between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  an  apartment  called  the  Painted  Chaatber^  Tbis>'  is 
ftaid  to  have  been  Edward  the  Confessor^s  bed-chamber,  and 
the  rooms  in  which  the  parliaments  were  antiently  opened. 
Conferences  are  often  held  here  between  the  two  houses,  or 
their  committees,  there  being  a  gallery  of  communication 
for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  to  come  up 
without  being  crowded. 

The  vast  mass  of  buildings  in  Old  and  New  Palace 
Yards,'  constituted  the  antient  palace  of  the  mo- 
KARCHs  OF  England,  erected  by  Edward  the  Confiessor, 
and  consumed  in  a  degree  by  a  casual  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Hienry  VIIL  1512;  after  which  the  court  removed  to  White- 
hall  and  St.  James*s  Palace. 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  remaining  parts  now  described  are 
under  repair,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  has  made 
several  additions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  formed 
two  pinnacles  at  the  east  end.  The  whole  front  next  the 
street,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  Gothic  stile,  and  cased  with 
ftacco.  The  front  of  the  building  next  the  river  has  par- 
taken of  the  same  kind  of  decoration.  But  none  of  these 
modem  antiques  can  compensate  for  the  demolition  of  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  *. 

^  The  chapel,  as  finished  by  Edward  III.  was  of  such  perfect  beauty 
of  the  kind,  that  we  must  deeply  lament  its  being  defaced  in  the  first 
iflitance,  when  the  old  house  was  formed  out  of  it ;  and  recently  in  a 
greater  degree,  when  the  walls  were  almost  wholly  taken  down.    At 
the  timewhen  the  inner  walls  were  unmasked,  by  removing  the  wains- 
coat  to  make  the  late  alterations,  a  great  part  of  the  antient  decorations 
remained.    The  interior  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  this  chapel  were  cu- 
rioaily  wrought,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of   gilding  and 
paintings.      It  appears  to  have  been  divkled  into  compartments,    of 
Gothic  shapes,  but  not  inelegant ;  each  having  a  border  of  small  gilr 
foset,  and  the  recesses  being  covered  with  paintings.    At  the  east  endr 
including  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  chapel,  (which  part  had 
many  tokens  of  being  inclosed  for  the  altar)  the  entire  walls  and  roof 
were  covered  with  gilding  and  paintings,  and  presented,  in  the  muti- 
lated state  in  which  they  were  seen  during  the  late  alterations,  a  superb 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  the  fine  arts,  as  they  were  patronized  in  the 
magnificent  reign  of  Edward  III.    The  gilding  was  remarkably  solid, 
a6d  highly  burnished,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  vivid  ;  both  one 
and  the  other  being  as  fresh  as  in  the  year  they  were  executed.    One 
of  the  paintings  had  some  merit,  even  in  the  composition ;  the  subject 
was,  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  Virgin  was  not  devoid  of 
beauty  or  dignity.    A  multitude  of  arms  were  blazoned  on  the  south 
wall,  with  supporters,  representing  unnatural  and  hideous  combina- 
tions of  various  parts  of  different  animals,  and  near  them  were  two  or 
three  painted  figures,  in  phantastic  dresses.    There  were,  however,  in 
the  same  quarter,  some  very  graceful  female  forms ;  especially  one,  that 
seemed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  chalice.    Two  figures  in  armour  were 
painted  in  the  niches  on  the  north  wall.    Bek>w  was  this  inKription, 
*<  Mercurc.**    Near  the  lobby  of  the  house,  is  a  small  vestibule,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  but  extremely  beautiful. 

Beneath  the  house,  in  passages  or  apartments,  appropriated  to  va- 
rious uses,  are  considerable  remains,  in  great  perfection,  of  an  under 
chapel  of  curious  workmanship ;  and  an  entire  side  of  a  cloister,  the 
roof  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Henry  the  Seventh*!  chapel, 
3  In 
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tn  St.  M ARGARET^s  StRfeEt,  is  a  respectable  building  of 
stone  for  the  committee  rooms  and  offices  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Commons  *. 

Proceeding  through  Abingdon  Street,  the  furthest  ex- 
tent of  the  city  of  Westminster  is  at  Milbank,  where  is 
situated  Peterborough  House,  probably  built  by  the  first 
earl  of  Peterborough ;  it  continued  in  that  family  till  the 
year  1735,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  earl  Grosvenor,  the  present  pos- 
sessor. It  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  by  the  Grosvenor 
family.  Milbank,  in  the  reign  of  quefen  Elizabeth,  was  a 
mere  marshy  tract. 

The  Horse.  Ferry  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented passages  over  the  river  of  Thames,' since  the  build* 
ing  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  disuse  of  the  ferry  at  that 
place.  From  the  multitude  of  coaches,  carriages,  and 
horses  continually  passing  and  repassing  at  all  hours,  times, 
and  seasons,  many  inconveniences  and  accidents  unavoidably 
happened,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  To  prevent  these 
dangers  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  the 
year  1736,  procured  an  act  of  parliament,   for  the  con- 

*  Mr.  MaltoD,  in  speaking  of  this  part  of  Westminster,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  example  of  a  sister 
kingdom  might  prevail  over  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity,  and 
that  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  surrounding  buildings,  which  are  in- 
convenient and  insufficient  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are 
appropriated,  might  give  way  :o  the  noble  idea  of  forming  the  whole  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass  into  one  grand  design,  which  would  extend 
from  Margaret's  Street  to  the  river  side,  and  from  thence  return  along 
a  spacious  embankment,  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  into  Old 
Palace  Yard.  In  such  a  msfgnificent  plan  the  different  departments  of 
the  legislature  might  be  accommodated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  re« 
spective  dignities.  Round  a  noble  hall,  adorned  with  columns  in  the 
Grecian  stile,  the  diflferent  courts  of  justice  might  foe  distributed,  and  at 
one  end  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with  their  numerous  committee 
rooms,  might  be  arranged  under  one  roof.  Nor  would  it  be  impossible 
in  such  a  design,  so  to  connect  the  two  chambers,  that  by  removing  a 
screen  or  partition  his  majesty,  whenever  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
require  his  pi^esence  in  the  senate,  might  from  the  throne  behold  at  oncf 
view,  the  whole  of  his  parliament  aitembled.  Such  a  project  vrould  b^ 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  nation**' 

Vol.  IV.    No*88*  LI  struction 
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■truction  of  Westminster  Bridge,  which  bu  rendered  thii 
ferry  of  no  further  utility.  The  sum  of  300o/.  was  kU 
lotred  «nd  funded  to  the  arcbbishopj  in  lieu  of  the  pn>- 
perty  of  which  he  was  loser. 

On  the  weU  side  of  Milbsnk  Sueet,  stand*  tlw  parish 
-church  of 

St.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  parish  of  St.  Mar^^ret  being  greatly  increased  in 
the  nnmber  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  rt  wa^  judged  ne- 
eeasary  to  erect  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  within  it. 
Hiis  church  being  finished,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist ;  a  pariah  was  taken  out  of  St.  Margaret's,  and 
the  parliament  granted  the  sum  of  2600/.  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  for  tlitr  maintenance 
of  the  rector:  but  besides  the  profits  arising  from  this  pur- 
chase, it  was  also  enacted,  that  as  a  farther  provision  for  the 
rector,  the  sum  of  125/.  should  be  annually  raised  by  an 
equal  pound-rate  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Thu  church  was  begun  in  1721,  and  finished  in  172$, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  having  sunk  while  it  was  build- 
ing, which  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  plan.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  magnificent  porticos,  supported 
by  vast  stone  pillars,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  the  church.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  beautiful  stone  tower  and  pin- 
nacle: these  additions  were  erected,  that  the  whole  might 
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sink  equally,  and  owe  their  magnitude  to  the  same  cause. 
The  parts  of  this  building  are  held  together  by  iron  bars, 
which  cross  even  the  aisles. 

^^  The  chief  aim  of  the  architect  was  to  give  an  unooni« 
mon,  yet  elegant  outline,  and  to  shew  the  orders  in  their 
greatest  dignity  and  perfection ;  and  indeed  the  outline  if 
so  variously  broken,  that  there  results  a  diversity  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  is  very  uncommon,  and  very  elegant. 
The  principal  objections  against  the  structure  are,  that  it 
appears  encumbered  with  ornaments ;  and  that  the  compais 
being  too  small  for  the  design,  it  appears  too  heavy.  In 
the  front  is  an  elegant  portico,  supported  by  Doric  co« 
lumns,  which  order  is  continued  in  pilasters  round  the 
building.*' 

The  interior  is  rather  dark  and  heavy.  Here  is  a  good 
organ.  The  building  has  been  fidaely  attributed  to  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh;  Mr.  Archer,  was  the  architect. 

The  advowson  of  the  church  is  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Westminster :  and  to  prevent  the  reetory  being  hekl  tJi 
commendamy  all  licences  and  dispensations  for  holding  it 
are,  by  act  of  parliament,  declared  null  and  void. 

Passing  into  Tufton  Street,   at  the  comer  of  P^ter 
Street,  is  a  house  which,  says  Mr.  Moser,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  residence  of  Colonel  Blood.     *'  To 
this  house,  it  is  stated,  he  retired  after  his  exploit  at  the 
Tower  had  procured  him  a  pension ;  large  indeed^  if  we 
weigh  it  against  his  merits  and  the  value  of  money  at  that 
period;  and  here  he  is,  for  a  considerable  time,  believed  to 
have  resided.      The  house  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
shield,  from  which  the  arms  are  now  obliterated,  upon  the 
brick  work  over  the  first  story.    It  overlooked  the  JBawHng 
Alley  J  which  was  once  what  that  name  implies,  a  place 
wherein  the  residents  of  the  Cloisters  used  to  exercise ;  and 
it  had  also  a  view  over  the  gturdens  upon  which  IVter, 
Great  and  Little  Smith  Streets,  Cowley,  and  North  Straet; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  ground  npou  which  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Evmngdist^  and  the  various  streeu  in  its  vicinityt 
iiare  been  erected  *. 

t  Vcstifti;  Evrop.  Msg. Aiic.  1803* 
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THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  St.  PETER. 

MANY  fabolous  stories  have  been  related  by  Monkish 
writers  respecting  the  foundation  of  this  building;  the  only 
circamstaiice  that  can  be  depended  on  is,  that  it  was  first 
erected  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  died  in 
the  year  616.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
consecrated  by  Melitus,  bishop  of  London. 

It  was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia ; 
but  being  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Danes,  was  rebuilt  by 
Edgar,  who  endowed  it  in  the  year  969  with  many  ample 
privileges.  Having  again  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Panes,  Edward  the  Confessor  pulled  down  the  antient 
fabric,  and  erected  a  magnificent  pile^  in  its  place,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  became,  from  respect  to  the  founder^ 
a  pattern  for  that  mode  of  building. 

This  structure  was  finished  in  the  year  1065,  and  king 
Edward  caused  it  to  be  consecrated  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  solemnity ;  he,  also,  by  several  charters  not  only  con- 
firmed all  its'  antient  rights  and  privileges,  but  endowed  it 
with  rich  manors  and  additional  immunities ;  and,  by  a  bull 
of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  it  was  constituted  the  place  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  kings  of  England. 

William  the  Conqueror,  to  shew  his  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  late  patron  king  Edward,  no  sooner  arrived  in 
London,  than  he  repaired  to  this  church,  and  offered  a 
sumptuous  pall,  as  a  covering  for  that  monarches  tomb. 
He  also  gave  fifty  marks  of  silver,  together  with  a  very  rich 
altar-cloth,  and  two  caskets  of  gold ;  and  the  Christmas 
following  was  solemnly  crowned  here. 

Henry  III.  built  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  then 
called  the  new  work  at  Westminster,  the  first  stone  of 
which  he  laid  himself  on  Saturday  before  bis  coronation,  in 
the  year  1220.  About  twenty  years  afterwards  finding  the 
walls  and  steeple  of  the  old  structure  much  decayed,  he 
caused  the  whole  to  be  pulled  down,  with  a  design  to  en* 
large  and  rebuild  the  fabric  in  a  more  regular  manner ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  bis  intention^  which  was 
5  not 
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not  completed  till  1285,  about  fourteen  years  after  his  de- 
cease.    This  is  the  date  of  the  present  building. 

Henry  VII.  began  that  magnificent  structure,  now  ge« 
nerally  called  by  bis  name,  about  the  year  1502:  for  this 
purpose,  he  pulled  down  the  chapel  of  Henry  III.  and  an 
adjoining  house,  called  the  White  Rose  tavern.  This 
chapel,  like  the  former,  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
and,  designing  it  for  a  burial  place  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity, he  carefully  ordered  in  his  will,  that  none  but  those 
of  royal  blood  should  be  permitted  to  be  interred  therein.  • 

On  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  the 
abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  by  William  Benson, 
the  abbot,  and  seventeen  of  the  monks,  in  the  year  1539, 
when  its  revenues  amounted  to  3977/.  6^.  4d,  per  annum^  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  20,000/.  a  year  of  present  money. 
Besides  its  furniture,  which  was  of  inestimable  value,  it  had, 
in  diffierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  no  l^ss  than  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  manors,  seventeen  hamlets,  with  ninety-seven 
towns  and  villages;  and  though  the  abbey  was  only  these, 
cond  in  rank,  yet  in  all  other  respects  it  was  the  chiief  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  its  abbots  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 

The  abbey  thus  dissolved,  Henry  VIIL  erected  it  first 
into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  under  the  government  of 
a  deao,  an  honour  which  he  chose  to  confer  on  the  last 
abbot.  Henry,  however,  soon  changed  bis  mind,  by 
erecting  the  deanery  into  a  bishop^s  see,  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Thirlby,  who  having  much  dilapidated  and  spent 
the  revenues  alloted  for  its  maintenance,  was  removed  to 
Norwich,  and  afterwards  to  Ely.  This  establishment,  how- 
elver,  Mras  of  no  long  duration ;  it  was  dissolved  nine  yean 
after  by  Edward  VI.  who  restored  the  government  by  adean, 
which  continued  till  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown. 

In  1557,  queen  Mary  reverted  it  to  its  antient  conventual 
state ;  but  queen  Elisabeth  again  ejected  the  monks,  and  in 
1560  erected  Westminster  Abbey  into  a  collq^,  under  the 
government  of  a  dean,  and  twelve  secular  canons  or  pres 
heodariei.    8be  abo  fbuoded  a  school  for  forty  scfac^us, 
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denomintted  tbe  queen's^  to  be  educated  in  tlie  Ifbend 
sciences  prepsratery  to  the  univenity^  and  to  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  except  cloathing,  of  which  they  were  to 
have  only  a  gown  every  year.  To  this  abbey  belong  cho* 
rbters,  singing  men,  an  organist,  tw^ve  alms  men,  &c. 

No  very  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  outward 
structure  of  this  church  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  till 
the  reign  of  George  II.  when  it  became  the  object  of  par- 
liamentary concern,  and  was  rescued  from  that  ruin  into 
which  it  was  falling,  by  a  thorough  reparation  at  the  na^ 
tional  ezpence:  and  diough  the  ravage  that  was  made 
within  it  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  havoc  without  it,  durin«; 
the  unhappy  civil  commotions  that  defaced  the  antietit 
beauty  of  all  religious  houses  in  this  kingdom,  can  never  be 
recovered ;  yet  it  has,  by  tbe  labour  and  skill  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  those  that  succeeded  him,  been  so  re- 
stored as  to  render  the  building  equally  beautiful  and  re- 
spectable. 

Tbe  whole  has  been  new  coated  on  the  outside,  except 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  The  west  end  has  been 
adorned  with  two  stately  towers :  yet  the  beautiful  carving 
with  which  it  was  once  adorned  is  irretrievably  lost;  the 
buttresses,  once  coped  with  free-stone,  and  the  statues  of 
antient  kings  that  formerly  stood  in  niches,  near  the  tops  of 
tbe  buttresses,  are  mostly  removed. 

In  viewing  the  outside  of  this  building  the  attention  is 
particularly  engaged  by  the  magnificent  portico  of  the 
north  cross,  which  has  been  stiled  the  Beauiifuij  or  So- 
lomofCs  Gate.  This  probable  was  built  by  Richard  II.  as 
his  arms  carved  in  stone  were  formerly  over  the  gate.  This 
portico  has  been  beautified,  and  over  it  is  a  window  of 
modern  date  finely  executed.  On  the  south  side  is  a  window 
set  up  in  1705. 

The  building  within  the  walls  is  three  hundred  and  sixty 

feet  long:  at  the  nave  it  is  seventy-two  feet  broad,  and  at 

the  cross  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.    Tbe  Gothic  arches 

and  side  aisles  are  supported  by  forty-eight  pillars  of  grey 

marble,  each  compcoed  of  slender  clusters,  covered  with 

oroameiits. 

On 
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On  entering  the  west  door,  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
presents  itself  at  once  to  view,  the  pillars  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  side  aisles  being  so  formed  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
side  openings;  nor  is  the  sight  terminated  to  the  east  but  by 
the  fine  painted  windows  over  Edward  the  Confessor*s  chapel, 
which  antiently,  when  the  altar  was  low,  and  adorned  with 
the  beautiful  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  must  have  afforded  one 
of  the  finest  objects  the  imagination  can  paint. 

I'he  pillars  terminate  towards  the  east  by  a  sweep,  en- 
closing the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  a  kind  of 
s^mi-circle ;  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  choir,  the  pillars  are 
filleted  with  brass,  but  all  beyond  with  stone.  In  confor- 
mity  to  the  middle  range  of  pillars,  there  are  others  in  the 
wall,  which,  as  they  rise,  spring  into  semi-arches,  and  meet 
in  acute  angles  with  their  opposites,  which  in  the  roof  are 
adorned  by  a  variety  of  carvings. 

On  tlie  arches  of  the  pillars  are  galleries  of  double  co* 
lumns  fifteen  feet  wide,  covering  the  side  aisles,  and  en- 
lightened by  a  middle  range  of  windows,  over  which  is  an 
upper  range  of  larger  windows;  and  by  these,  together 
with  the  four  capital  windows,  facing  tiie  north-east,  south, 
and  west,  the  whole  fabric  is  admirably  enlightened. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  between  the  pillars,  are 
shallow  niches,  arched  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in 
which  the  arms  of  the  original  benefactors  are  depicted, 
round  these  are  their  titles,  &c.  but  they  are  almost  all 
concealed  by  the  monuments  placed  before  them. 

The  fine  paintings  in  the  great  west  window,  represent 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
twelve  Patriarciis;  the  arms  of  king  Sel)ert,  king  Edward 
tlie  Confessor,  queen  Elizabeth,  king  George  II.  and  dean 
Wilcocks,  bishop  of  Rochester.  Th'ia  window  was  set  up 
m  the  year  \l65j  and  is  very  curious:  to  the  left  of  which 
in  a  less  window,  is  a  painting  of  one  of  our  kingi,  (sup- 
posed of  Richard  11.) ;  but  the  colours,  being  of  a  water 
blue,  no  particular  face  can  be  distinguished.  Iq  the  wia- 
dow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  window^  H  is  conjeic- 
tared^  from  accurate  (drawings  lately  taken,  jtbat  jtbe  figure 
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represents  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  three  windows 
at  the  east  end  contain  each  two  figures.  In  the  left  win- 
dow, two  pilgrims,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  centre  window ;  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  right 
hand  window.  The  beautiful  north  window  was  put  up  in 
tlie  year  1722,  and  represents  the  Saviour,  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  four  Evangelists ;  the  latter,  with  their  em- 
bleo^s,  lay  down  two  on  each  side. 

By  ascending  three  hundred  steps  in  the  west  tower, 
where  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  had  a  telegraph, 
is  commodiously  obtained  a  very  beautiful  and  rich  prospect 
of  the  River,  Parks,  Richmond,  Harrow,  Greenwich, 
Shooter^s  Hill,  &c.  &c. 

The  choir  is  a  late  improvement,  and  made  more  com- 
modious for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  which  is  per- 
formed every  day  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  for  solemnising  those  more  splendid  cere- 
monies, to  which  it  is  appropriated  at  the  coronation  of  our 
sovereigns.  This  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Keen,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Abbey,  and  does  him  great  credit.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  antient  Gothic  style,  which  the  architects  has 
so  far  improved  as  to  mix  simplicity  with  ornament ;  and 
these  he  has  so  happily  blended,  as  to  produce  the  most 
pleasing  effect.  It  has  this  advantage  besides,  that  it  can, 
upon  solemn  occasions,  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
more  extensive  buildings,  and  may  be  replaced  without 
injury  or  mudj  ex  pence. 

The  dean  and  chapter  have  been  at  much  expence  in  put- 
ting a  roof  to  the  lantern  and  pews  under  it,  in  the  room  of 

those  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  9th  of  July,  1803*. 

Before 

^  Thii  accident  happened  on  Saturday,  July  9,  1S03,  which,  for  a 
time,  threatened  the  destruction  of  ihii  magnificent  and  venerable 
structure.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  square  tower,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cross  aisles,  was  diicovered  to  be  m  flames  ^  this  part  of 
the  roof,  which  is  flat,  supported  by  braces  of  timber  and  plaister,  most 
curiously  gilt,  was  in  a  short  time  in  a  blaze.  From  th^  great  height  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  water  speedily  to  it ;  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the 

soldiers 
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BeTore  the  altar,  enclosed  within  a  curious  balustrade^  is 
It  fine  parement  of  Mosaic  work,  was  made  at  the  charge  of 
abbot  Wai^  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kin^ 
of  any  in  the  world.  It  appears,  by  some  I^tin  verses, 
that  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  porphyry, 
and  tbat  it  was  laid  in  the  year  1272.  The  Altar,  which 
formerly  stood  in  a  chapel  at  Whitehall,  is  a  stately  and 
biBautifuI  piece  of  marble,  and  was  removed  from  the  stores 
at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1707,  by  order  of  queen 
Anne,  who  presented  it  to  this  church.  On  each  side  ar© 
doors  opening"  into  St.  Edward's  chapel ,  where  the  king 
retires  to  refr^  himself  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 

soldiers  and  volunteers  ranged  themselves  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Mrater- 
side,  and  a  number  of  buckets  were  procured,  which  they  filled,  and 
handed  from  one  to  another^  and  afterwards  raited  to  the  top  by  means 
oC  ropes.  The  fall  of  the  melted  lead,  and  of  the  half-burnt  timber, 
was  most  twmeBdooa,  ami  would  soon  have  laid  the  whole  choir  in 
ashet  but  for  the  ezertioBS  of  the  engines,  which  arrived  in  time  to  pky 
upon  and  extingaish  the  burning  wood  as  it  fell ;  the  organ,  the  choif 
between  it  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  monuments  in  general,  escaped  with 
very  little  damage. 

By  six  o'clock  the 'fire  was  completely  extinguished,  without  ex- 
tending to  any  other  part  of  the  roof  or  building,  except  the  top  of  the 
towerin  which  it  began. 

The  accident  was  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers  inr 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tothill  Street,  having  a  fire  lighted  ia 
their  ponabfe  furnace,  on  the  top  of  the  square  tower,  for  heating  their, 
solder  to  repair  the  leads  of  the  roof,  and  who  carelessly  went  to  dinner 
at  one  o'clock,  without  leaving  a  proper  person  to  attend  the  fire.  It  is 
te-the  elevatioB  of  the  sqaare  roof  alone  that  the  building  is  indebted  for 
its  preservation ;  for  bad  the  fire  extended  to  the  long-vaulted  galleries, 
\vhich  nm-  beneath  the  roof  from  east  to  west,  and  are  principally  com- 
posed of  timber,  no  human  power  could  have  preserved  the  edifice  from 
destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  number  of  people  who  assembled,  from 
euriosityi  to  iriew  the  scene.  Troops  of  horsemen  were  stationed  to 
prevent  their  obstructing  the  firemen.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and' 
pcince'Willitm  of  Gloucester  were  present,  encouraging  the  exertions  of 
firemen  and  others  empbyed  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

We  congratulate  the  public  that  this  accident  wa^  not,  by  extending* 
further,  converted  into  what  we  should  consider  nothing  less  than  a  na« 
tional  taldmity. 
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Over  the  south-west  tower  of  tbe  churdi  are  ntian 
chambers^  said  to  have  been  formerly  tbe  habitation  of  pre-* 
sident  Bradshaw,  where  he  ended  his  days  with  grief  before 
tbe  Restoration. 

Round  the  choir  are  eleven  chapels^  In  that  of  St.  Be- 
nedict, is  an  antient  tomb  of  free-stone,  railed  with  iron  on 
the  side  next  the  area,  on  which  lies  the  eflBgy  of  arch- 
bishop  Langham,  a  monk,  a  prior,  and  abbot  of  West- 
minster ;  and,  lastly,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  car* 
dinal. 

Next  is  a  stately  and  curious  monument  of  black  and 
white  marble,  on  which  are  two  images,  in  a  cumbent  pos« 
tore,  representing  an  antient  nobleman  in  bis  robes,  with 
his  lady ;  erected  in  memory  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  earl  of 
Middlesex,  by  his  relict  lady  Anne ;  with  a  long  Latin  in- 
scription. 

Near  cardinal  Langham^s  tomb,  is  another  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  is  engraven,  on  a  brass 
plate,  tbe  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  doctor's  habit,  designed 
for  Dr.  William  Bill,  dean  of  Westminster,  master  of  Exon 
college,  head  of  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  chief  Almoner 
to  queen  Elizabeth.     He  died  July  5,  1561. 

On  the  east,  where  stood  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  a  fine 
monument  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
lady  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford,  represented  in  her 
robes,  in  a  cumbeiit  posture,  her  head  resdng  on  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  her  feet  on  a  lion's  back.  The  sculp- 
ture is  well  executed.  She  died  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of 
her  age.  May  14,  1598. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  a  monument  afiixed  to 
the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean,  who 
founded  an  hospital,  and  instituted  a  school  at  Ruthin,  in 
Denbighshire,  where  he  was  born;  and  died  in  1601,  aged 
seventy-three. 

In  this  chapel  also  were  buried,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  dean  of  Westminster, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York;  and  Dr.  John  Spotis- 
wood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  and  lord  chan- 
coUor  of  Scotlanp,  who  died  m  1640. 

Between 
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Between  this  and  the  next  chapel,  affixed  in  the  wall,  is 
a  monument  of  Mosaic  work,  the  sides  in  plain  {lannels,  the 
top  of  the  table  wrought  in  Mosaic  work,  and  erected  for 
the  children  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Over  the  tomb  is  a 
piece  of  church  perspective,  almost  defaced.  In  the  records 
of  the  Tower,  is  the  king's  order  for  erecting  this  monu- 
ment, and  for  allowing  ^*  Master  Simon  de  Wells  five 
marks  and  a  half,  to  defray  his  expences  in  bringing  from 
the  tity  a  certain  brass  image  to  set  upon  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter  Catherine,  and  for  paying  to  Simon  de  Glocester, 
the  king's  goldsmith,  se^nty  marks  for  a  silver  image  for 
the  like  purpose  '* 

At  the  entrance  of  St  Edmund's  chapel,  on  the  left  hand 
is  a  monument,  to  the  memory  of  John  of  Eltham,  second 
son  of  Edward  II.  so  called  from  Eltham  palace,  in  Kent,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  His  statue  is  of  alabaster,  the  head 
encircled  in  a  coronet  of  greater  and  smaller  leaves.  His 
habit  is  that  of  an  armed  knight.  His  funeral  was  so  mag* 
nificent  and  costly,  that  the  prior  and  convent  demanded 
100/.  (a  vast  sum  liien)  for  horse  and  armour  present  there  on 
the  day  of  his  burial. 

At  the  foot  of  this  is  a  handsome  monument  of  white 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  John  Paul  Howard,  earl  of 
Stafford,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  April,  1762. 

The  figures  round  the  inscription  are  the  antient  badges 
of  honour  belonging  to  the  Stafford  family,  who  descended 
by  ten  different  marriages  from  the  royal  blood  of  England 
and  France. 

A  small  table  n^onument,  on  which  lie  the  figures  of 
William  of  Windsor,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.  who  died  in 
his  infiincy ;  and  of  Blanch  of  the  Tower,  sister  to  WiU 
]iam,  who  likewise  died  young,  having  obtained  their  sur- 
names from  the  places  of  their  nativity.  What  is  remade- 
able,  they  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  their  time;  the  boy 
in  a  short  doublet,  of  the  indecency  whereof  Chaucer'« 
parson  complains;  the  girl  in  a  homed  head-dreasi  which 
St  owe  s^ys  was  frightful. 

Mm  2  On 
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On  anodier  tomb,  raited  from  the  .-flDor,  Hes  the  effigy 
of  lady  Frances,  ducheas  of  Suflblk,  in  ber  robes.  She 
was  daughter  jof  the  famous  Charles  Brandon,  by  Mary, 
the  French  queen,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  became 
herself  duchess  of  SufibHc,  by  marrying  Henry  Grey,  then 
marquis  of  Dorset;  but  upon  her  father's  decease,  created 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  beheaded  for  being  con- 
cerned in*dethroning  the  bloody  queen  Mary.  She  was  mo- 
ther also  of  the  excellent  lady  Jane  Gray. 

The  next  that  presents,  is  a  stately  monument  of  white 
marble,  representing  a  youth  in  Grecian  armour,  sitting  on 
a  Greek  altar,  and  erected,  as  the  Latin  inscription  seta 
forth,  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Hollis,  by  John  earl  of 
Clare,  his  afflicted  father.  This  brave  youth,  after  return- 
home  firom  making  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  died  August  12, 
3622,  aged  eighteen. 

On  an  altar  'v^  the  same  style,  but  differently  ornamented, 
sits,  in  a  sleeping  posture,  the  figure  of  lady  Elizabeth 
Russel,  daughter  of  lord  Russel,  in  alabaster;  of  which  tho 
ridiculous  story  is  told  of  her  dying  in  consequence  of 
pricking  her  finger.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the  scroll 
informs  us  only,  that  her  a#icted  sister  Ann,  erected  thi^ 
monument  to  her  memory.  The  device  is  an  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  eternity,  standing  on  a  foliage  of  roses,  &c. 

Within  the  rails  which  enclose  this  last  monument,  is  one 
of  various  coloured  marble  and  alabaster,  painted  and  gilt, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  lord  Russel  (son  and  heir  to 
Francis  earl  of  Bedford),  and  his  son  Francis,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  knigbt,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  knight,  He  is  represented  in  a  cumbcnt 
|K>sture,  habited  in  his  coronation  robes,  with  his  infant  son 
at  his  feet.  His  lady  was  esteemed  the  Sappho  of  her  age, 
being  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  an  exceU 
lent  poet ;  five  of  the  epitaphs  on  this  tomb  are  of  her  com- 
position, of  which  three  are  in  I^tin,  one  in  Greek,  and 
the  other  in  English. 

Affixed  to  the  wall  are  two  others,,  one  to  the  memory  of 

lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Edward  duke  of  Somerset, 

who  died  March  19,  1560,  aged  nineteen. 

The 
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Tbe^her  ta  the  right  boooumble  kdy  Kflcdimine Knril^ 
ehief  lady  of  the  bedcbftmber  to  queen  Elisabeth^  and  wifc 
to  Sir  Francis  Ktiollys,  kmght,  treasurer  of  her  fai^iiicii\ 
boasebold.  She  died  January  the  16tb>  1568.  This  lady 
Knollys  and  lord  Hunsdon,  her  brother,  were  the  only  diilr 
dren  of  William  Carey,  Esq.  by  lady  Mary,  bis  wife,  mm 
of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Thomas  Bulleyne,  earl  of 
Wlhsbire  and  Ormond,  and  sister  to  Ann  fiulieyne,  qiwaa 
of  England,  wife  to  Henry  VIII.  father  -and  mother  tm 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  only  daughter  of  lady  Knollys  mm 
mother  of  the  feTourite  ead  of  Essex. 

Under  the  window  is  a  very  antient  monument,  reprs*- 
senting  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  the  figure  of  a  kn^t  in  ar« 
mour,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  his  fecft  resting  on  a  lioifa 
back.  Erected  for  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  of  Baurepaire,  Ht 
the  county  of  Hants,  chamberlain  to  Ami,  queen  of  Rich* 
ard  H.  That  prificess  dying,  and  Richard  failing  under 
popular  displeasure.  Sir  Bernard  still  adhered  to  his  royal 
master  in  his  mirfortunes,  for  which  he  was  publicly  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  January  1399,  and  buried  in  this 
place. 

Adjoining  is  the  monument  of  Si-r  Richard  PecksalU 
knight,  master  of  the  buckbounds  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  first 
fnarned  to  Afianer,  daughter  of  Wriliam  Pawlett,  marquis 
of  Winchester 

An  amient  monument  of  grey  marble,  with  the  figure  of 
^  knight  in  armour,  engraved  in  brass ;  his  bead  rechned 
ppon  his  helmet,  and  one  of  his  feet  placed  upon  a  leopard, 
the  other  on  an  eagle;  is  dedicated  to  Huiophvsy  BouTy 
diier,  «oq  and  heir  to  John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners;  iHisi^ 
espousinig  the  cause  of  Edward  IV.  a^inst  the  earl  of  Waiv 
wick,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  field,  on  Easter  day, 
1471 9  though  the  king  was  victorious. 

On  the  right  hand  lies  WiOiam  de  Valence^  earf  of  Pem- 
broke, in  a  cumbent  posture  an  a  chest  of  wainscot,  plaoed 
upon  a  tomb  of  grey  OMirble ;  the  %ui«  is  w«od,  ^eovwwd 
originally  with  copper  gilt,  as  was  the  chest  \n  whicb  k  lies, 
\mt  the  greatest  part  has  been  stolen ;  ctnd  of  thirty  smaH 
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images  that  were  placed  in  little  braas  nichoa  round  it^  scarce 
one  remains  entire.  In  1296  be  was  treacberoutly  slain  at 
Bayonne.  His  body  was  afterwards  brought  to  England, 
and  honourably  buried  in  this  chapel,  and  an  indulgence  of 
one  hundred  days  granted  to  all  derout  people  who  should 
oflfer  up  prayers  for  bis  souL 

A  most  magnificent  monument,  to  the  memory  of  £d-» 
ward  Talbot,  eighth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  bb  lady  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Cuthbert,  baron  Ogle, 
whose  effigies  in  their  robes  lie  on  a  black  marble  table,  sup- 
ported by  a  pedestal  of  alabaster.  This  monument  is  finely 
'  ornamented,  and  the  carving  on  the  various  coloured 
marble  is  exquisite.  Hie  inscription  contuns  nothing  more 
dian  his  titles  and  character.  He  died  February  8,  1617,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  floor  is  a  tomb  two  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  lady 
in  a  widow's  dress,  with  a  barb  and  veil,  cut  in  brass, 
round  which  is  an  inscription  in  old  French,  importing  that 
Alianer  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Humphry  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  and 
wife  to  the  mighty  and  noble  prince  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  earl  of  Essex  and  Buckingham,  son  of 
Edward  III.  lies  interred  here  *. 

Mary,  countess  of  Stafford,  wife  to  the  unfortunate  vis* 
count  Stafford,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  U.  on 
Tower  Hill,  December  29,  1680;  the  countess  died  Ja- 
nuary, 1693. 

*  This  Iady»  who  was  the  greatest  heirett  ia  England,  was  deprived 
of  her  husband  by  the  cruelty  of  his  nephew,  Richard  II.  who,  jealout 
of  his  popuUrity,  most  treacherously  betrayed  him  by  a  shew  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  coming  to  visit  him  at  Pbshy,  a  pleasant  seat  of  his  in  £ssex» 
and  staying  supper,  in  duty  he  thought  to  attend  his  majesty  to  town ; 
but  at  Stratford  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  ambush  of  armed 
men,  who  privately  hurried  him  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  him  to 
Calais,  where,  by  the  king's  order,  he  was  stifled  between  feather 
l>eds.  After  this  melancholy  accident,  his  lady  spent  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  the  nunnery  at  Barking,  and  died  October  3,  1399 ;  whence 
her  remains  w«re  brought,  and  here  intened.  The  duke,  her  husband^ 
was  murdered  in  1397. 

Avery 
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A  very  antique  figure  in  a  mass  habiti  engraved  on  a  brass 
plate,  and  fixed  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  pavement,  is  placed 
over  the  remains  of  Robert  de  Waldeby ;  first  an  Augustine 
monk,  and  attended  Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France^ 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  made  a  surprising 
progress ;  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  sound  divine ;  he  was 
made  divinity  professor  in  the  university  of  Toulouse; 
where  he  continued  till  called  by  Richard  II.  to  the  bbhopric 
of  Man,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Dublin ;  but  disliking  that  preferment,  he  was  recalled,  and 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Chicbester,  and  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York.    He  died  May  29,  1397. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the 
left,  is  a  monument  of  black  marble,  finely  polished,  and 
adorned  with  cherubiros.  The  figures  are  in  alabaster,  as 
is  likewise  the  scroll,  on  which  a  long  inscription  in  English 
is  fairly  written,  setting  forth  the  descent  and  marriage  of 
lady  Jane  Clifibrd,  youngest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  So* 
merset,  and  wife  of  Charles  lord  Ciifibrd  and  Dungarvan, 
who  died  November  23,  1679. 

Adjoining  to  the  door,  a  monument  of  alabaster,  for  lady 
Cecil,  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
daughter  of  lord  Cobham,  who,  having  married  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  son  of  William  lord  Burleigh,  treasurer  of  England, 
died  in  childbed  two  years  after,  viz.  in  1591.  The  Latin 
inscription  is  a  dialogue  between  herself  and  husband,  ex- 
pressing their  mutual  affection. 

A  magnificent  temple  of  various  coloured  marble,  to  the 
memory  of  Ann,  duchess  of  Somerset,  wife  of  the  pro- 
tector Somerset.  The  inscription  on  this  tomb  is  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  contains  a  pompous  detail  of  the  noble 
lineage  of  this  great  lady,  her  alliances  and  issue.  She  died 
April  16,  1587,  at  Hanworth,  i^ed  ninety. 

Aflixed  to  the  wall,  b  an  antient  monument  of  grey 

nuurble,  finely  wrought,  placed  over  Nicholas  baron  Carew, 

and  the  lady  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  lord 

Dinham.    He  died  December  6,  1470;  she  December  13) 

tbe  same  year* 

9  Oa 
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Od  a  grave-stOM  iMieath  tbii  tomb^  is  the  portrait,  in 
tmuus  of  Sur  Huafiphpey  Stanley,  knighted  by  Hcmry  VII* 
for  bis  fftllant  behaviour  umler  hit  ccnshi,  lord  Stanley,  at 
tbe  battle  of  BoBworth  Field.    He  died  March  22,  1505. 

A  beautiful  mosuiDent,  erected  by^  the  ^reat  lord  Bur- 
Ugh,  to  the  memory  of  Mildred,  his  wife,  and  tbdr 
daughter,.  lady  Ann,  countess  of  Oxford;  refMresenttng  a 
stately  temple,  of  porphyry,  and  other  kinds  of  marble^ 
(ijt.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartmenla,  one  elevated 
over  tbe  other.  In  the  lower  compartment,  in  a  cumbent 
posture,  lies  lady  Burieigb,  with  her  daugbt^Tf  lady  Ann ; 
and  at  her  head  and  feet  are  her  children  and  gradd  chil« 
dren  kneeling.  In  tbe  upper  compartment  is  the  fignre  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  in  the  robes  and  ensigns  of  the*  Garter, 
kneeliag  very  devoutly,  as  if  at  fervent  prayer;  supposed 
to  be  designed  for  lord  Burieigb.  On  this  tomb  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  explaining  the  figures,  and  setting  forth 
their  respective  virtues  and  accomplishments,  particularly 
those  of  lady  Burleigh,  ^*  who,"  says  the  inscription,  *^  was 
veil  versed  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  those  chiefly  of  tbe 
Greeks,  as  Basil  the  Great,  Cbrysostome,  Gregory  Na- 
rianzon,  &c.  She  gave  a  scholarship  to  St.  John's  college, 
in  Oxford,  legacies  to  the  poor  of  Romford,  where  she  was 
bom,  and  to  those  of  Cbeshunt,  where  she  lived ;  and  left 
money  at  both  places,  to  be  distributed  every  other  year 
to  poor  tradesmen.  She  died^  after  being  forty  years  mar- 
ried, April  4,  1589,  aged  sixty- three.'* 

Next  to  this  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
William  de  Dudley,  alias  Sutton,  son  of  John  lord  Dud- 
ley^  bishop  of  Durham,  in  14'76.     He  died  in  1483. 

Anotlier  very  stately  monument  to  the  memory  of  lady 
Winifred,  married  first  to  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  knight, 
and  afterwards  to  John  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester. 

A  very  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
duchess  of  Northumberland,  represented  sitting  on  a  sofa 
in  the  character  of  Liberality,  dispensing  her  bounty  to 
group  of  indigent  beings  th<^t  surround  her.     The  figures 
on  each  side  are  supposed  to  be  Faith  and  Hope;  above  are 

weeping 
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weeping  Genii  over  an  urn.  The  inscription,  after  re- 
citing her  grace^s  illustrious  descent  and  titles,  concludes 
with  her  character;  **  having  lived  long  an  ornament  of 
courts,  an  honour  to  her  country,  a  pattern  to  the  great,  a 
protectress  of  the  poor,  ever  distinguished  for  the  most 
tender  affection  for  her  family  and  friends ;  she  died  De- 
cember 5,  J 776,  aged  sixty,  universally  beloved,  revered, 
and  lamented." 

Against  the  wall,  a  Gothic  monument,  with  the  effigy  of 
Pfaillippa,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  lord 
Mohun,  of  Dunstar;  first  married  to  Edward  Plan tagenet, 
duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Walter  Fitz- Walter, 
knight.     She  died  in  1433. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  raised  monument  of 
polished  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Villars  and 
his  lady,  Mary  Beaumont,  created  countess  of  Bucking- 
ham in  1^18.  She  died  on  April  19,  1632,  aged  sixty-two, 
whose  son,  by  the  favour  of  king  James  I.  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterwards,  hi  the 
third  year  of  Charles  I.  slabbed  by  Felton,  because  he  had 
by  his  measures  brought  upon  himself  the  public  hatred. 

In  this  chapel  lies  interred  Algernon  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  died  February  7,  1750. 

Here  also  rest  the  remains  of  that  great  and  learned  an- 
tiquary. Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who,  dying  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  buvied  at  the  door  of  this  chapel  in  1641. 

Here  is  a  handsome  table  monument,  inclosed  with  iron 
rails^  on  which  lies  a  lady  finely  robed,  the  effigy  of  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots,  by 
the  earl  of  Angus.  This  lady,  as  the  English  inscription 
expresses,  had  to  her  great  grandfather  king  Edward  IV. 
to  her  grandfather  king  Henry  VII.  to  her  uncle  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  her  cousin- german  king  Edward  VI.  to  her 
brother  king  James  V.  of  Scotland;  to  her  son  king 
Henry  I.  of  Scotland;  to  her  grandson  king  James  VI.  ; 
having  to  her  great  grandmother,  and  grandmother,  two 
queens,  both  nanied  Elizabeth ;  to  her  mother  Margaret 
queQO  of  Scots  ;  to  her  aunt  Mary  the  French  queen ;  to 
Vol,  IV.    No.  88-  N  n  her 
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Iier  cousins-german  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  queens  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  her  niece  and  d»ighter*in*Iaw,  Mary  qaeen  of 
Scots.    This  lady  I  who  was  very  beautifal,  was  privately 
married  in  1537,  to  Thomas  Howard,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,   upon  which  account  bi^  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  king  Henry  VIII.  her  uncle,  for 
affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  in  prison:  but 
this  Margaret  being  released,  was  soon  after  married  to  Mat* 
thew  earl  of  Lenox,  by  whom  she  had  the  handsome  lord 
Darnley,  father  of  king  James  I.  whose  effigy  is  the  fore, 
most  on  the  tomb,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  crown 
over  his  head;  having  been  married  some  time  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  but  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
murdered,  not  without  some  suspicions  of  foul  practices  in 
the  queen.     There  are  seven  children  besides  round  the 
tomb  of  Margaret,  of  Whom  only  three  are  mentioned  in 
history,    the  rest  dying  young.      This   great    lady  died 
March  10,  1577. 

Nc^r  the  tomb  just  mentioned  is  a  very  magnificent  one, 
erected  to  the  unhappy  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

A  table  monument,  on  which  is  the  effigy  of  Margaret 
countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  by  Edmund 
Tudor,  son  of  Owen  ap  Tudor,  who  married  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  The  inscription  mentions  the  charities  of  this  ex- 
cellent  princess :  such  as  giving  a  salary  to  two  monks  of 
Westminster,  founding  a  grammar  school  at  Winbourne, 
and  two  colleges,  one  to  Christ,  the  other  to  St.  John  his 
disciple,  at  Cambridge.     She  died  in  July,  1509. 

Near  this  is  a  figure  of  uncommon  delicacy,  to  the  me- 
mory of  lady  Walpole,  brought  from  Italy  by  her  son  Ho- 
race, late  eari  of  Orford.    She  died  August  20,  1737. 

A  monument  to  the  memories  of  George,   and  Chris- 
topher Monck,   his  son,    both  dukes  of  Albemarle;   als# 
Elizabeth,  duchess  dowager  of  Albemarle  and  Montague, 
relict  of  Christopher  duke  of  Albemarle. 
At  this  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called^  in  which  the 
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remains  of  king  Charles  II.  king  Wtllianilll.  and  queen  Mary, 
bis  consort,  queen  Anne,  and  priAce  George,  are  all  de-» 
posited. 

From  this  aisle  is  entered  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  where 
are  installed,  with  great  ceremony,  the  knights  of  the  most 
honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  which  order  was  revived  in 
the  reign  of  king  George  the  First,  in  1725.  In  their  stalls 
are  placed  brass  plates  of  their  arms,  &c.  and  over  them 
hang  their  banners,  swords,  and  helmets.  Under  the  stalb 
are  seats  for  the  esquires;  each  knight  has  three,  whose  arms 
are  engraved  on  brass  plates. 

Between  the  knights*  stalls,  under  a  broad  pavement,  is 
the  royal  vault,  where  their  late  roayesties  are  buried,  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  two  dukes  of  Cumberland^ 
and  the  duke  of  York,  prince  Frederick  William,  the  prin- 
cesses Amelia,  Caroline,  Elizabeth,  Louisa  Anne,  and  two 
infants  of  George  III.  the  princes  Alfred  and  Octavius. 

The  mausoleum  cft  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  his  queen^ 
is  the  most  magniBcent  in  this  structure.  It  stands  in  tb€ 
body  of  the  chapel,  enclosed  in  a  curious  chantry  of  cast 
bt'ass,  admirably  designed  and  executed;  and  ornamented 
with  statues,  of  which  those  only  of  St.  George,  St.  James, 
St.  BartholoBiew,  and  St.  Exlward,  are  now  remaining. 
Within  are  the  efiigies  of  the  deceased,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  lying  close  to  one  another  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble, 
the  head  of  which  is  supported  by  a  red  dragon,  the  en* 
sign  of  Cadwallader,  the  last  king  of  the  Britons,  from 
whom  Henry  was  fond  of  tracing  his  descent,  and  the  foot 
by  an  angel.  There  are  likewise  other  devices  alluding  to 
his  family  and  alliances;  such  as  portcuUisses,  signifying 
his  relation  to  the  Beauforts,  by  bis  mother's  side;  roeei 
twisted  and  crowned,  in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  two 
royal  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  and  at  each  end  m 
crown  in  a  bush,  referring  to  the  crown  of  Richard  UL 
found  in  a  hawthorn,  near  Boswortb  Field. 

At  the  head  of  this  chantry  He  the  remains  of  Edward  VL 
who  died  io  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of 

bis  reigo. 
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A  monumeiit  of  cast  brass,  the  effigies  of  Lewis  Stewart^ 
duke  of  lUclimond,  and  Frances  bis  wife,  represented  a» 
lying  on  a  marble  table,  under  a  canopy  of  brass,  cu- 
riously wrought,  and  supported  by  the  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  Prudence.  On  the  top  a  fine  figure 
of  Fame  taking  her  flight,  and  resting  only  on  her  toe.  He 
died  February  16,  1623.     She  died  October  8,  1639. 

In  this  chapel  are  two  coffins  unburied,  which,  according 
to  the  plates  upon  them,  contain  the  bodies  of  a  Spanish  am- 
bassador, and  an  envoy  from  Savoy. 

An  elegant  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham ;  on  an  altar,  of  the  finest 
grained  marble,  lies  in  a  half*raised  posture  his  effigy,  in  a 
Roman  habit,  his  duchess  Katherine,  natural  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  II.  sitting  at  his 
feet  weeping.  On  each  side  are  enrichments  of  military 
trophies,  and  over  all  an  admirable  figure  of  Time  holding 
several  bustos  in  relievo,  the  portraits  of  their  children. 
Over  the  duke's  effigy  are  inscribed  in  Latin,  sentences 
to  the  following  import : 

I  liv'd  doubtful,  not  dissolute, 
I  die  unresolvM,  not  unresign'd. 
Ignorance  and  error  are  incident  to  human  nature. 

I  trust  in  an  almighty  and  all-good  God. 
O !  thoa  Being  of  Beings  have  compassion  on  me ! 

And  underneath, 

For  my  king  often,  for  my  country  ever. 

His  grace  died  in  1720. 

On  the  north  side  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chantry,  in  a 
chapel  answerable  to  the  south,  is  a  very  antique  monu- 
ment, decorated  with  several  emblematic  figures  in  brass, 
gilt,  the  principal  of  which  is  Neptune  in  a  pensive  pos- 
ture, with  his  trident  reversed,  and  Mars  with  his  head 
crushed.  These  support  the  tomb  on  which  lie  the  effigies 
of  George  Villars,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  great  fa- 
vourite of  king  James  L  and  king  Charles  I. 

On  the  right  band  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  lofty  pyramid 
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supported  by  two  grifBns  of  brass,  gilt,  on  a  pedestal  of 
tbe  most  curious  marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Montague,  the  first  of  this  family  that  bore  the  title  of  lord 
Halifax,  son  of  George  Montague,  of  Hortoii.  In  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  George  I  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  where  undertaking  the  reformation 
of  the  coin,  which  in  those  days  was  most  infamously  cKp* 
ped,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  he  restored  it  to  its 
proper  value.  For  these  and  other  public  services,  he  was 
first  created  baron  and  then  earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  1715. 

In  this  aisle  is  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
villc,  created  by  king  Charles  I.  baron  of  Eland,  and  vis- 
count Halifax,  afterwards  earl,  and  lastly  marquis  of  Ha- 
Itfax.     He  died  1695. 

Here^is  also  the  lofty  and  magnificent  monument  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  erected  to  her  memory  by  king  James  I.  her 
successor.  The  inscription  speaks  her  character,  high  de- 
scent, and  the  memorable  acts  of  her  glorious  reign.  She 
died  March  24,  1602. 

The  bloody  queen  Mary,  whose  reign  preceded  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  interred  in  this  place. 

At  the  farther  end  is  a  vault,  m  which  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  kmg  James  I.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  He  died  1625,  aged 
sixty-one. 

Against  the  end  wall  is  a  beautiful  altar,  raised  by  king 
Charles  II.  to  the  memory  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower.  The  inscription,  which 
is  in  Latin,  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  sad  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Henry  the  Seventh*8  chapel  was  designed  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  none  but  such  as  were  of  blood-royal  should  ever 
be  interred. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Paul.  To  the  left  is  a  lofty  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Puckering,  knight,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England  four  years,  in  the 
feign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  in  which  office  be  died  1 596. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  is  an  antient. monument,  now  pretty  much  de- 
cajed,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  James  Futlerton  and 
his  lady,  with  the  following  quaint  epitaph  upon  a  table  of 
black  marble: 

Here  fie  the  rem&ins  o(  Sir  Jaues  Fulliktoh,  knight,  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  king  Charles  the  First  (prince 
and  king) ;  a  generous  rewarder  of  all  ▼irtue»  a  severe  reprover 
of  all  vice,  a  professed  renouncer  of  all  vanity.  He  was  a  firm 
pillar  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  faithful  patron  to  the  Catholic 
church,  a  fair  pattern  to  the  British  court.  He  lived  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  to  the  honour  pf  his  prince,  to  the  glory  of 
his  God.  He  died  fuller  of  faith  than  of  ieart  fullbr  of  re- 
solution than  of  pains,  fuller  of  honour  than  of  days. 

In  the  middle  of  this  chapel  is  a  table  monument,  railed 
in,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  Sir-Giles  Daubeny,  created 
lord  Daubeny  in  the  first  year. of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI!. 
and  dame  Elizabeth,  hia  wife.  He  died  1507,  and  his  lady 
in  1 500. 

A  magnificent  monument  of  alabaster,  with  pillars  of 
Lydian  marble  gilt,  on.  the  table  whereof  lies  the  effigy  of  a 
venerable  person  in  a  chancellor's  habit,  with  four  sons  and 
fpur  daughters  kneeling  on.  the  base.  This  monument  com- 
memorates  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  knight,  privy  counsellor 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  eight  years  chancellor,  in  which 
office  he  died,  April  12,  1587. 

A  very  stately  but  plain  monument,  a  half-raised  posture, 
of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  afterwards  made  viscount  Dor- 
chest^er,  for  his  eminent  services  tx)  king  Charles  I.  and 
his  father. 

Frances  countess  of  Sussex,  whose  effigy  lies  in  a  cum^ 
bent  posture,  with  a  coronet  on  her  head  resting  on  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  her  body  magnificently  robed.  This 
great  lady  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Ratclifie,  earl  of  Sus« 
sex,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  &c. 
imd  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sydney^  of  Pensehurst,  knight* 
By  her  last  will,  having  outlived  her  husband,  she  insti- 
tuted a  divinity  lecture  in  this  abbey,  gave  5000/.  towards 
the  building  of  a  new  college  in  Cambridge,  now  called 
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Sydney  Sussex  College,  and  left  a  sufficient  yearly  re* 
venue  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  ten  fellows,  and 
twenty  scholars,  either  in  the  said  new  college,  or  else  in 
Clare  Hall.     She  died  1589,  aged  fifty^ght. 

A  monument  of  black  touchstone,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  chrcular  frame  of  gilt  brass,  enclosing  the  bust  of  Ann, 
lady  Cottington,  wife  of  Francis,  lord  Cottington,  baron  of 
Hanworth,  so  created  by  king  Charles  I. 

A  very  old  Gothic  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lewis  Robert,  or  Robsart,  a  foreigner,  standard  bearer  to 
Henry  V.  a  knight  of  tlie  Bath,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Garter,  and  at  length  created  lord  Bourchier.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Bourchier,  and 
probably  a  relation  to  GeoiFry  Chaucer. 

Ascending  a  little  staircase  on  the  left  band,  leads  to  St. 
£dward*s  chapel.  Here  is  the  antient  venerable  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  once  the  glory  of  England,  but  now  neg. 
lected,  defaced,  and  much  abused.  This  shrine  was  erected 
by  Henry  III.  upon  the  canonization  of  Edward,  king  of 
England  (the  third  of  that  name,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxoii 
race),  by  pope  Alexander  III.  who  caused  his  name  to  be 
placed  in  ^e  catalogue  of  saints ;  and  issued  his  bull  to  the 
abbot  Laurence,  and  the  convent  of  Westminster,  enjoin- 
ing, *'  That  his  body  be  honoured  here  upon  earth,  as  hi$ 
soul  is  glorified  in  heaven.^'  He  died  in  1066,  and  was  ca- 
nonized in  1269.    It  is  the  work  of  Cavalini. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  shrine  lies  Editha,  daughter  of 
Goodwyn,  earl  of  Kent,  and  queen  of  St.  Edward.  She 
died  1118. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel,  an  antient  tomb  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship  and  materials,  the  paiinels  being  of 
polished  porphyry,  by  Cavalini,  and  the  Mosaic  work  ro«n4 
them  gf  gold  and  scarlet :  at  the  corners  of  the  table,  mn 
twiated  pillars  ^t  and  enamelled,  and  the  effigy  of  Henry  HI, 
i^n  it  is  of  gih  brass,  finely  executed.  He  died  in  1272, 
after  a  troublesome  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  aged  sixty-fivje, 
and  was  buried  by  the  Knights  Templars,  of  whose  order 
father  was  the  founder,  with  such  splendour,  khat 
5  Wykes, 
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Wykes,    the  Monk,    says,    he  made  a  more  magnificent 
figure  when  dead,  than  he  had  ever  done  while  living. 

At  the  feet  of  Henry  III.  is  an  antient  table  monument  of 
grey  marble,  on  which  lies  the  effigy  of  Eleanor,  queen 
of  Edward  I.  On  the  sides  of  this  monument  are  engraven 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  quarterly,  and  those  of 
Ponthieu,  hanging  on  vines  and  oak  trees.  And  round  the 
copper  verge  is  embossed  this  inscription  in  Saxon  cha. 
racters:— /cy  gist  Aleanor^  Jadis  Hej/ne  cTAngleterre, 
femme  a  Rex  Edward  Fix.  That  is,  "  Here  lies  Eleanor, 
formerly  queen  of  England,  wife  of  king  Edward  the 
First.''  It  is  remarkable,  the  body  of  this  queen  lies  here 
interred,  and  her  heart  in  the  choir  of  the  Friars  Predicants 
in  London. 

In  thb  chapel  is  a  large  plain  coffin  of  grey  marble,  com<» 
posed  of  seven  stones;  four  make  the  sides,  two  theendst 
and  one  the  cover.  This  rough  unpolished  tomb  enclosed 
the  body  of  the  glorious  king  Edward  I.  He  died  July  7, 
1307,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  and  a  life  of 
sixty-eight*. 

A  large  stone,  plated  with  brass,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Waltham,  the  twenty-sixth  bishop  of  Salisbury,  anrw  13S8. 

"•  The  Society  of  Antiquariei  having  found  in  Rymer*t  Fcedera,  that 
Edward  the  First,  surnamed  Long  Shanks,  was  interred  in  a  stone 
coffin,  inclosed  in  a  stone  tomb,  in  the  9bove  chapel,  and  that  he  was 
enclosed  with  wax,  and  a  sum  of  money  allowed  to  preserve  the  tomb, 
determined  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  They  applied  to  Dr.  Thomas, 
dean  of  Westminster,  for  leave  to  have  the  tomb  opened.  The  dean, - 
being  desirous  to  give  all  encouragement  to  curious  researches,  readily 
complied  with  their  request.  In  the  month  of  May,  1774,  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  tomb,  the  dean,  with  about  fifteen  of  the  so- 
ciety, attended,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  found  the 
royal  corpse  to  appear  as  represented  by  the  historian.  He  had  on  a 
gold  and  silver  tissue  robe,  over  which  was  another  of  crimson  velvet, 
both  quite  fresh,  and  the  jewels  about  him  appeared  exceedingly  bright. 
He  had  in  one  hand  a  sceptre  and  dove,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  and 
cross,  which  measured  near  five  feet  in  length.  The  crown  on  his  head 
being  raised,  the  skull  appeared  bare,  but  the  face  and  hands  seemed 
perfectly  entire.    He  measured  in  length  six  feet  two  inches. 

He 
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He  3vas  master  of  the  rolls  in  138 2,  keeper  of  the  privj 
seal  in  the  year  1391>  and  died  lord  high  treasurer  of  £ng« 
land  to  Richard  II.  in  1395. 

The  CHAPEL  OF  Henry  V.  is  parted  from  St.  Edward's 
chapel  by  an  iron  screen,  oq  each  side  of  which  are  images* 
large  as  life.  The  magnificeat  tcg^ib  of  Henry  was  robbed 
of  the  head,  which  Cromwell  took  to  be  silver  ;  but  was  di#- 
a^ppointed  in  the  value  of  his  pluuder.  Henry  died  in 
France,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth 
of  his  reign. 

Enclosed  in  an  old  wooden  chest,  under  ground,  are  the 
remains  of  Catherine,  queen  of  Henry  V. 

In  the  very  curious  .  chantry  over  Henry  the  Fifth*s 
.chapel,  were  placed  in  the  year  1799,  various  models  of 
i^hurches,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other 
eminent  architects,  that  had  been  many  years  in  an  obscure 
part  of  tbi3  .church.  The  section  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
^¥ith  the  apire  intended  by  Sir  Christopher,  is,  with  the 
others,  greatly  admired.  From  this  chantry  the  inward 
.part  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  shrine  can  be  seen,  where  in 
an  oaken  chest  the  remains  of  him  are  inclosed.  There  are 
in  the  same  place  an  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle,  which  it  is 
firmly  believed  were  used  by  king  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  qf 
jAgincourt,  and  brought  here  (as  customary)  at  his  funeral. 

A  tomb  of  black  of  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Phillippa, 
queen  of  king  Edward  Jll.  with  whom  she  lived  forty. two 
years,  and  bore  him  fourteen  children.  She  died  August  1^, 
1369;  and  .the  king,  hqr  husband,  bestowed  a  profusion 
of  expenee  in  performing  her  exequies,  and  erecting  her 
tomb,  round  which  were  placed,  as  ornaments,  the  brazen 
atatues  of  no  less  than  thirty  kings,  princes,  and  noble  per*, 
nonages,  her  relations.  Her  conduct  respecting  the  burghers 
4if  Calais*  is  veU  known. 

The  tomb,  of  Edward  IH.  b  very  antient,  covered  with  a 
Cothic  cftnopy.  On  a  table  of  grey  marble  lies  the  effigy 
jo(  dm  pcioce,  though  his  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  same 
^rave  with  the  queen^s,  accordmg  to  her  request  on  her 
^doath-bed.  Tbb  tpmb  ,wPf»  surrounded  with  statpes,  pmr* 
VjOhAV.    No.  89.  Oo  ticularly 
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ticularly  those  of  his  children ;  and  at  the  head  of  it  are 
-placed  the  shield  and  swofd  carried  before  him  in  France. 
The  sword  is  seven  feet  long,  and  weighs  eighteen  pounds. 
He  died  1377,  aged  sixty-four. 

Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  is  covered  with  a  canopy  of 
wood,  and  remarkable  for  a  curious,  painting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  our  Saviour,  still  vbible  upon  it. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  of 
Richard  II.  and  procured  to  be  murdered  by  him :  was  bro- 
ther of  the  Black  Prince,  and  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
Edward  III. 

In  this  chapel  was  interred  the  heart  of  Henry,  son  of 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  III.  He 
was  sacrilegiously  assassinated  in  the  church  of  St.  Sil« 
vester,  at  Viterbo,  as  he  was  performing  his  devotions  be- 
fore the  high  altar.  Simon  and  Guide  Montfort,  sons  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  were  the  assassins,  in 
revenge  for  their  father's  death,  who,  with  their  brother 
Henry,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  fighting 
against  their  sovereign.  The  body  of  Henry  was  brought 
to  England,  and  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Helen  ;  but 
his  heart  was  put  in  a  cup,  and  placed  near  St.  Edward's 
shrine. 

The  most  antient  of  the  coronation  chairs  were  brought 
with  the  regalia,  from  Scotland,  by  Edward  I.  in  the  yeaf 
1297  (after  he  had  overcome  John  Baliel,  king  of  Scots,  in 
several  battles),  and  oifered  at  St.  Edward's  shrine.  The 
stone  under  the  seat  is  reported  to  be  Jacobus  pillow ;  the 
other  chair  was  made  for  queen  Mary  II.  At  the  corona- 
tion, one  or  both  are  covered  with  gold  tissue,  and  placed 
before  the  altar,  in  the  choir. 

Along  the  frieze  of  the  screen  of  St.  Edward^s  chapel  are 
fourteen  legendary  sculptures  respecting  that  monarch. 
The  trial  of  queen  Emma;— the  birth  of  Edward;— >his 
coronation; — frightened  into  the  abolition  of  the  Dane-gelt, 
by  his  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  the  money  casks  ;<-• 
winking  at  the  thief  who  was  robbing  his  treasure  ;^the 
supposed  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  him;—- the  invasioa 
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of  England  frustrated  by  the  drowning  of  the  Danish  king ; 
•^the  quarrel  between  the  boys  Tosti  and  Harold,  pre-^ 
dieting  their  respective  fates ;— the  Confessor^s  vision  of  the 
seven  sleepers ;— -meeting  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
guise  of  a  pilgrim ;— the  blind  cured  by  their  eyes  being 
washed  in  his  dirty  water;— St.  John  delivering  a  ring  to 
the  Pilgrims ; — their  presenting  the  ring  to  the  king,  which 
he  had  unknowingly  given  to  St.  John  as  an  alms,  when  he 
met  him  in  the  form  of  a  Pilgrim :  which  was  attended  with 
a  message  from  the  saint,  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king ; 
«^he  haste  made  by  him  to  complete  his  pious  foundation. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus  is  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  knight,  chamberlain 
to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  treasurer  to  king  Exl- 
ward  IV. 

Under  this  is  a  tombstone  of  grey  marble,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Hugh  de  Bohun,  and  Mary  his  sister,  grand  chil  • 
dren  to  king  Edward  I. 

Against  the  east  wall,  where  stood  the  altar  of  St.  Joha 
the  Baptist,  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Carey,  first  cousin  of  queen  Elizabeth,  created  baron 
of  Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  155S.  He  died  of  grief^ 
1596,  aged  seventy-twQ. 

A  very  antient  stone  monument,  against  the  south  wall, 
under  a  Gothic  canopy,  of  Thomas  Rudhall,  bishop  of 
Durham.  He  had  been  secretary  of  state  to  Henry  VK.  and 
was  by  Henry  VIII.  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  sent  on  se* 
veral  embassies  abroad.     He  died  immensely  rich,  in  1524. 

William  of  Colchester,  his  effigy  properly  habited^  the 
bead  supported  by  an  angel,  the  feet  by  a  lamb. 

George  Fascet,  abbot  of  Westminster  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  He  died  about  the  year  1414,  On  this  monu- 
ment stands  the  stone  coffin  of  Thomas  Millyng,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  privy  counsellor  to 
king  Edward  IV. 

The  tombs,  &c.  in  the  chapel  of  Islip,  otherwise  St. 
John  the  Baptist :  The  tomb  of  John  Islip,  a  pluio  marblo 
table,  imd  formerly   stood  in  the   centre  supported  by 
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four  small  {rillars  of  brass ;  over  which,  on  the  f oof,  tra9 
antiencly  a  fine  painting  of  our  Saviour  oti  the  crossi,  de- 
coyed by  the  Puritan^  in  CromwelPs  titne.  Islip  ^ms  a 
great  favourite  with  Henry  VII.  and' emphiydd  by  htm  in 
decorating  his  new  cbapel,  and  in  repairing  and  beautifying 
the  whole  abbey.  He  dedicated  his  own  chapel  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  died  January  2,  1510. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Christoj^her  Hatton  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  died  2619. 

In  a  chantry  over  this  chapel  are  haifdsorde  wainscot 
presses,  which  contain  the  effigies  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king 
William  and  queen  Mary^  and  queen  Anne,  in  their  corona- 
tion robes ;  and  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  in  his  parlia« 
mentary  robes.  It  was  in  this  chapel  that  the  first  printing 
press  was  set  up  in  England  ;  and  in  commemoration  print- 
ing offices,  are  usually  denominated  Chapeb. 

On  the  left  hand,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan* 
gelist,  are  two  little  monuments,  lately  erected,  one  to  the 
memory  of  general  Stuart,  having  a  fine  medallion  of  him 
held  by  a  boy,  and  military  implements  placed  about. 

The  other  consists  of  a  delicate  female  figure,  mourning 
near  two  urns,  holding  a  scroll,  on  which  is  expressed — "  I 
shall  go  to  them,  but  they  shall  not  i-eturn  to  me."  2  Sam. 
xii.  23.  A  weeping  willow  hangs  over  the  urns ;  and  on 
theih  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  deceased^s  names,  the 
Coat  of  arms,  and  a  flag  held  by  a  lion  ;  a  cannon,  bails, 
and  two  swords,  represented  to  commemorate  the  early  and 
similar  falls  of  Benjamin  John  Forbes,  late  lieutenant  in  his 
his  majesty's  seventy- fourth  regiment  of  foot ;  and  Richard 
Gordon  Forbes,  late  lieutenant  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  the  eldest  sons  of  lieutenant-general  Gordon  Forbes, 
colonel  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  of  foot,  who  fell  in 
the  service  of  their  king  and  country ;  the  former  at  the 
assault  of  Kistnagherry,  in  the  East  Indies,  12th  of  No- 
vember, 1791,  aged  nineteen  years;  the  latter  near  Alk- 
maar,  in  Holland,  the  19th  of  September,  1799,  aged  twenty 
}^ears.    This  monument  was  erected  1803. 

Sir 
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Sir  Francis  Vcfre.  His  monument,  ti  table  supported  by 
four  knights  kneeling,  on  which  lie  the  several  parts  of  a 
complete  suit  of  armouri  and  underneath  the  effigj  of  Sr 
Francis,  lying  as  if  uinlressed,  in  a  loose  govrn  on  a  quilt 
of  alabaster.  This  great  warrior  was  thirty  years  in  the 
Dutch  setriee,  twenty  of  which  he  commanded  the  auxi- 
liary troops  of  England,  and  gained  immortal  honour.  He 
died  1698. 

Sir  George  Holies,  nephew  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  a 
major  general  under  him.    Sir  George  died  1626,  aged  fifty. 

Sir  George  Pocock,  K.  B.  admiral  of  the  Blue,  who  dis« 
tinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Geriah,  and  in  leading 
the  attack  at  the  reduction  of  Chandemagore,  &c.  A  life 
so  honourable  to  himself,  and  so  endeared  to  his  friends  and 
his  family.  Was  happily  extended  to  the  age  of  eighty^six, 
and  resigned  in  the  year  1793,  with  the  same  tranquil  and 
serene  mind  which  peculiarly  marked  and  adorned  tte  whole 
course  of  it. 

A  figure  of  Britannia,  with  one  arm  extended,  holding  a 
thunderbolt,  leaning  the  other  arm  on  a  fine  medallion  of 
Sir  George^  below  which  are  represented  sea  horses,  the 
anchor,  &:o« 

Abbot  John  de  Eastney,  who  died  March  4,  1498.  A 
great  benefactor  to  the  church ;  be  ornamented  the  grand 
west  window  with  some  noble  paintings  on  glass,  of  which 
some  little  still  remains.  He  gave  the  screen  to  the  chapel, 
and  presented  two  images  gilt  for  the  altars  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  ode  for  the  Chapter  House.  He  paid  the 
king  1000/.  on  account  of  the  merchants,  and  3070/.  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  due  for  the  confirmation  of  abbots. 

A  grey  marble  stone  bears  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight, 
resting  his  feet  on  a  lion,  and  his  head  on  a  greyhound,  re- 
presenting Sir  John  Harpedon,  knight,  who  died  in  1457* 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  is  a  much«admired  motitf* 
metit  td  the  memoiy  of  Joseph  Gascoigne  Nightingale,  and 
his  lady. 

This  is  a  capital  performance  of  that  great  master  Bott* 
l^iliac.    It  represents  a  lady  expiring  in  the  arms  of  her 
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bmband ;  beneatbi  slily  peeping  from  a  tomb,  tbe  king  of 
Terrors  presents  his  grim  visage,  pointing  his  unerring  dart 
to  the  dying  figure,  at  which  sight  the  hud>and,  suddenly 
struck  with  astonishment,  seems  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom,  to 
defend  her  from  ihe  fatal  stroke. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  magnificent  monument  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Mountrath.  The  design  truly  grand, 
and  the  execution  masterly. 

There  are  beauties  in  this  monument  thct  exceed  descrip* 
tion ;  the  pleasure  in  the  countenance  of  the  receiving  angel 
is  inimitable,  and  the  fine  feathering  of  the  wings  has  a 
lightness  which  nature  only  can  surpass. 

Sarah,  relict  of  John  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset.  On 
the  base  of  this  monument  sit  two  charity  boys,  one  on 
each  side,  bewailing  the  death  of  their  great  benefactress, 
who  is  represented  in  a  modern  dress,  resting  upon  her 
arm,  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  looking  earnestly  up  at 
a  group  of  cherubims  issuing  from  the  clouds  above  her. 
Uixlemeath  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  efiect: 

**  Here  lies  the  late  illustrious  duchess  of  Somerset,  celebrated 
for  charity  and  benevolence,  who  erected  a  grammar  school  for 
boys  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex,  enlarged  the  income  of  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital  at  Westminster,  largely  endowed  Brazen 
Nose  College  in  Oxford,  and  St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  for  the 
education  and  instruction  of  youth  in  good  piety  and  literature. 
She  was  likewise  an  encourager  of  trade  and  handicrafts,  and  had 
a  tender  regard  to  old  age,  by  erecting  an  alms-house  at  Froxfield 
in  Wiltshire,  for  thirty  widows.  She  was  very  charitable  to  the 
poor  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where  she  instituted  a  lee- 
ture«  and  gave  many  stately  ornaments  to  the  Church." 

She  died  October  26,  1692. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  stands  a 
stately  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Norrb,  his  lady,  and  six  sons.  The  monument  exhibits  a 
fine  representation  of  an  encampment  in  relief,  and  is  other-, 
wise  beautifully  ornamented ;  but  having  no  inscription,  the 
dat^  is  left  uncertain, 
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Susanna  Jane  Davidson,  only  daughter  of  William  Da- 
vidson, of  Rotterdam,  merchant.  Died  at  Paris,  1767, 
aged  twenty. 

Over  the  inscription  is  the  representation  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing face;  and  above,  on  an  oval  ground,  is  depicted,  in 
relief,  the  young  lady  just  expiring.  Death  having  struck 
bis  dart  in  ber  breast ;  an  angel  supports  her,  pointing  to 
the  joys  of  heaven. 

A  handsome  marble  tomb,  which  encloses  the  body,  and 
has  a  tablet  over  it,  decorated  with  a  coronet,  and  curtains 
festooned,  to  the  memory  of  Anastatia,  countess  of  Kerry, 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Daly,  Esq.  of  Quansbury,  ia 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  9th,  and  was  deposited  here  on  the  18th  day  of 
April,  1799. 

In  one  comer  is  the  very  antient  monument  of  abbot 
Kirton,  having  several  labels  in  black  letter  round  the  por- 
trait, which  stands  upon  crowned  eagles,  alluding  perhaps 
to  his  high  descent  from  the  antient  and  illustrious  £Btmily 
of  Codilbic.     He  died  October  3,  1466. 

Having  now  taken  a  view  of  all  that  is  curious  in  the  ten 
chapels  of  this  Abbey,  the  following  monuments  are  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  Area. 

That  on  the  right,  to  the  memory  of  the  field  manhal 
John,  earl  Ligonier,  has  a  striking  likeness  of  his  lordship 
in  profile,  and  the  medallions  of  queen  Anne,  George  L  U. 
and  III.  under  whom  his  lordship  served,  are  likewise  much 
admired.  The  emblems  of  war,  and  other  decorations,  are 
very  masterly. 

The  inscription  b  only  a  recital  of  his  lordship's  titlea 
and  places,  his  age  ninety -two,  and  his  death  the  28th  of 
April,  1770. 

On  the  scroll,  held  by  History,  is  the  following  list  of 
battles;  Schellenbergh,  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenafde^ 
Tanjere,  Malplaquet,  Dettingen,  Fountenoy,  Rocoux,  and 
Laffeldt. 

General  Wolfe.  He  is  represented  in  the  last  agonies  of 
expiring  heroism^  with  his  hand  closing  the  wound  which 
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the  ball  that  killed  him  had  made  in  his  breast,  and  falling 
into  the  arms  of  a  grenadier,  who  catches  him,  and  en- 
deavours to  support  him  on  his  haunches,  while  with  one 
hand  be  holds  his  feeble  arm,  and  with  the  other  poinu  to 
<Glory,  in  the  form  of  an  angel  in  the  clouds,  holding  forth 
a  wreath  ready  to  crown  him.  On  the  pyramid,  in  relief, 
is  the  &tthful  Highland  serjeant  who  attended  him,  whose 
countenance  at  the  mournful  sight  of  his  dying  flMster,  is 
|M>werfully  and  pathetically  expressed. 

Every  part  of  this  monument  is  masterly.  The  lions  rest- 
ing upon  the  base,  and  the  wolves*  head  that  ornament  the 
flanks,  are  animated ;  the  ako-relicf,  decorating  the  firont, 
represents  the  landing  at  Quebec,  and  conveys  a  lively 
ivJew  of  the  horrid  rocks  and  precipices  which  the  soldiers 
had  to  climb,  and  the  sailors  to  surmount  with  the  cannon, 
jbefore  they  could  approach  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  in- 
scription carries  no  marks  of  ostentation,  but  simply  re* 
cords  the  fact  in  the  following  words: 

"  To  the  memory  of  James  Wolfe,  major  general  and  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  British  land  forces  on  an  expedilion 
against  Quebec;  who,  after  surmounting,  by  ability  and  valour, 
all  obstacles  of  art  and  natjiKe,  was  slain,  in  the  moment  of  vie* 
tory,  on  the  ]  3th  of  September,  1759— 

^^  The  king  and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  dedicate  this 

monument*" 

A  table  monunient  to  the  memory  of  Brian  Duppa,  tutor 
to  king  Charles  n.  When  king  Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner  in 
darisbrook  Castle,  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  so  good  a  luan.  He  died  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1662,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

Sir  James  Adolphus  Oughton,  K.  B.  late  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  North  Britain,  composed  of 
plain  Carrara  white  marble.  The  tablet  on  which  the  in- 
scription is  written,  is  capped  with  a  cornice,  which  carries 
a  vase  ornament,  with  serpentine  flutes,  encircling  a  small 
medallion  of  Sir  James.  The  p3Tamid  is  of  the  rare  and 
vmch  esteemed  antique  Pero-bramo  marble.  Tlie  inscrip- 
tion 
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Ifon  is  a  recital  of  his  military  emplojnneiits,  and  a  record 
of  his  death,  April  14,  1780)  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age. 

There  were  formerly  three  Very  antient  monuments ;  but 
now  so  greatly  obscured  or  defaced,  as  not  to  be  much  no* 
ticed.  The  first  covered  the  remains  of  Aveline,  coonteM 
of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  AU 
bemarle  and  Holdernesse,  by  Isabella,  daughter  and  heiresi 
of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Devon.  This  lady  married  Edmund  earl 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  king  Henry  IIL  but  died  the  very  year 
of  her  marriage,  November  *,  1 293. 

The  second  was  of  grey  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  second  and  last  earl  of  Pembroke  of 
that  family ;  he  was  third  son  of  William  de  Valence,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  already  mentioned ;  and  was  poisoned  June 
23,  1324. 

The  third  antient  monument  was  that  of  Edmund  Crouch^ 
back,  fourth  son  of  Henry  IIL  From  this  prince  the  house 
of  Lancaster  claimed  their  right  to  the  crown.  On  thd 
base,  towards  the  area,  are  the  remains  of  ten  knights^ 
armed,  with  banners,  surcoats  of  armour,  and  cross-belted^ 
representing,  undoubtedly,  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  number  exactly  corresponding  with  what  Mat- 
thew Paris  reports,  namely,  Edward  and  his  brother,  fouf 
earls,  and  four  knights,  of  whom  soma  anre  still  discoveif- 
able,  particularly  the  lord  Roger  Cliflbrd,  as  wefe  for*' 
merly,  in  Waverly's  time,  Williaim  de  Valence,  and  TbooM 
de  Clare. 

Admiral  Holmes,  represented  in  a  Roman  wurlike  habitV 
with  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  cannon,  mounted  on  a  caf-r 
fiage.  Behind  is  an  anchof,  a  flag  staff,  and  other  naval 
deeoretioDS,  &c. 

WiHiam  Ihilteney,  earl  of  Balfc.  Abovie,  al  nftedaHioif  of 
the  earl,  in  the  centre  of  a  lai^  ufn,  with  the  fiimity 
arms.  The  figures  of  Policy  and  Poetry  ^aoed  on  each 
Side  of  the  urn. 

An  old  grave-stone,  plated  wilb  brass,  repreaentiiig  Joh» 
of  Windsor,   nephew  of  Sir  William  of  Windsor,  IgittL 
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lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He 
died  April  4,  1414. 

There  are  many  persons  besides  those  mentioned,  whose 
remains  lie  in  this  area,  particularly  Ann  of  Cleve,  mar- 
ried to  Henry  VJII.  January  9,  1539,  and  in  July  follow- 
ing divorced,  with  liberty  to  marry  again ;  but  being  sen- 
sibly touched  with  the  indignity  put  upon  her,  she  lived  re* 
tired  in  England,  with  the  title  of  Lady  Ann  of  Cleve,  and 
saw  the  rival  who  supplanted  her,  suffer  a  worse  fate.  She 
survived  the  king  four  years,  and  died  in  1557. 

Anne,  queen  of  Richard  III.  and  daughter  of  Nevil,  the 
great  earl  of  Warwick.  This  lady  was  poisoned  by  that 
monster  of  cruelty,  her  husband,  to  make  way  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward  IV. 
and  sister  of  the  unhappy  youths  he  had  caused  to  be  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower;  which  marriage  he  never  lived  to 
consummate. 

Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  old  monument  of  Sebert, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  first  built  this  church,  and 
died  July,  616;  also  of  Athelgoda,  his  queen,  who  died 
September  13,  615. 

Modern  Monuments  in  the  North  Cross.  Charles 
Watson,  Esq.  Over  the  north  door;  in  the  centre  of  a 
range  of  palm  trees,  an  elegant  figure  of  the  admiral  in  a 
Roman  Toga,  with  a  branch  of  palm  in  his  right  hand,  re- 
ceiving the  address  of  a  prostrate  figure,  representing  the 
Genius  of  Calcutta,  a  settlement  in  the  East  Indies,  memorable 
for  the  imprisonment  of  the  English  garrison  in  a  black 
hole,  where  most  of  them  perished,  and  where  those  that 
survived  were  released  by  the  admiral,  and  the  town  re* 
taken  from  the  Nabob  in  January,  1757.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  figure  in  chains  of  a  native  of  Chandernagore,  an- 
other place  taken  by  the  admiral  the  March  following. 
On  the  front  is  this  inscription : 

•'  To  the  memory  of  Charles  Watsok,  Vice- Admiral  of  th« 
White,  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  naval  Forces  in  the 
East  Indies,  who  died  at  Calcutta  the  16th  of  August,  1757. 

•'  Thb 
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"  The  East  India  Company, 
''  As  a  grateful  testimony  of  the  signal  advantages  which  they 
obtained  by  his  valour  and  prudent  conduct,  caused  this  mona* 
ihent  to  be  erected." 

Sir  William  Sanderson,  knight.  Against  the  wall,  on 
a  small  tablet,  is  a  bust  with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  shew* 
ing  that  he  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  L 
and  wrote  the  lives  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  James,  and 
Charles  I. ;  that  he  sustained  great  hardships  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rebels;  but  that,  having  bravely  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died 
July  15,    1676. 

George  Montagu  Dunk,  earl  of  Halifax.  His  lord- 
ship's bust  convey  a  very  striking  likeness  of  the  original* 
It  is  supported  by  two  emblematical  figures,  one  holding  a 
mirror,  supposed  to  be  Truth,  with  his  foot  on  a  mask, 
trampling  oo  Falsehood;  the  other,  Honour  presenting  the 
ensigns  of  the  Garter.  It  is  also  decorated  with  various 
other  emblems,  alluding  to  the  different  public  posts  of 
honour  and  profit  which  his  lordship  held  at  different  times. 
The  inscription  states  his  preferments  and  qualifications,  and 
has  this  remarkable  conclusion : 

'*  Among  many  instances  of  his  liberal  spirit,  one  deserves  to 
be  distinctly  recorded.  During  his  residence  in  Ireland  he  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  an  additional  iOOOL  psr  annnm  for  all  subse- 
quent viceroys^  at  the  same  time  nobly  declining  that  emolument 
himself." 

Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  baronet,  is  represented  vi- 
siting a  sick  and  distressed  family ;  underneath  is  the  figure 
of  his  lady,  kneeling,  bewailing  her  loss.  He  died  much 
lamented,  January  10,  1794,  aged  eighty. three. 

Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  On  a  sarcophagus  the  Marine 
Society  is  represented  in  bass-relief,  viz.  firitannia  with  her 
emblems  of  government.  Peace,  War,  Trade,  and  Navi- 
gation, who,  with  benign  countenance,  distributes  clotheg 
to  poor  boys  to  be  trained  to  sea ;  over  this  a  medallion  of 
the  deceased  is  fixed  on  a  pyramid,  upon  the  top  of  which 
is  a  lamp,  emblematic  of  perpetual  light : 

P  p  2  ''  Sacred 
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<*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jonas  Haaway,  who  departed  this 
life  September  5th«  1789,  aged  seventy-fiHir ;  but  whose  name 
Jivethj  and  will  ever  Iive«  whilst  active  piety  shaH  distinguish  the 
Christian,  integrity  and  truth  shall  recommend  the  British  mer'r . 
diant,  and  universal  kindness  shall  characterize  the  citisen  id 
the  world. 

**  The  helpless  infant  nurtured  through  his  care, 
The  friendless  prostitute  shelter'd  and  reformed; 
The  hopeless  youth  rescu'd  from  misery  and  ruin. 
And  trained  lo  serve  and  to  defend  his  country. 
Uniting  in  one  common  strain  of  gratitude, 
Bear  testimony  to  their  benefiulor's  virtues : — 
This  was  the  friend  and  father  of  the  poor/' 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K,  B*  commander  in  chief  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces  in  India,  and  in  1761,  expelled  the  French  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  In  1781  and  1782  he  again  took  the 
field  in  the  Carnatic,  in  opposition  to  the  united  strength 
of  the  French  and  Hyder  Ally,  and  in  several  engagements 
defeated  the  numerous  forces  of  the  latter.     Died  n83. 

This  monument,  by  Banks,  consists  of  two  figures  as 
large  as  life;  one  a  Mahratta  captive,  weeping  beside  a 
trophy  of  Persian  armour,  represents  a  province  subdued  ; 
he  is  holding  a  cornucopia  inverted,  the  contents  of  which 
are  falling  into  Britannia^s  shield.  The  other,  a  Victory 
having  erected  a  trophy,  is  decorating  it  with  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  by  hanging  it  on  a  palm  tree,  which 
rises  from  behind  the  armour.  The  elephant  on  the  sar- 
cophagus marks  the  scen^  of  action.  The  Mahratta  6gure 
is  particularly  admired. 

A  most  sumptuous  monument  in  the  broad  part  of  this 
eross  is  to  lord  Robert  Manners,  aged  twenty.four ;  cap- 
tain William  Bayne,  aged  fifty;  captain  William  Blair, 
aged  forty  one. 

Upon  a  rostral  column,  decorated  with  the  hulks  of  a 
8eventy*four  gun  ship,  a  second  rate.  Genius  has  hung 
three  medallions,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  captains, 
whose  bodies  (by  their  order)  were  committed  to  the  deep. 
Neptune,   having  surrendered  up  the  captains  from  their 

watery 
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watery  grave,  is  sitting;  upon  a  sea  horse,  pointing  them 
out  as  examples  for  posterity  to  Britannia,  whose  majestic 
figure,  accompanied  with  a  lion,  supporting  a  shield  of  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  standing  on  the  opposite  side,  be- 
holding them  with  a  countenance,  expressive  of  sorrow ; 
Fame  stands  upon  the  top  of  the  column,  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel  to  crown  the  heroes  mortally  wounded  in  the  course 
of  the  naval  engagements,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  on  the  9th  and  12th  of 
April,  17SS.  The  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.  The  basement  is 
adorned  with  different  naval  implements,  and  the  whole 
executed  by  Mr.  Nollekens. 

William  earl  of  Mansfield.  From  the  love  which  he 
bore  to  the  place  of  his  early  education,  he  desired  to  be 
buried  in  this  collegiate  church,  and  would  have  for- 
bidden that  instance  of  human  vanity,  the  erecting  a  mo* 
Qument  to  his  memory,  but  a  sum,  which,  with  the  in- 
terest, has  amounted  to  2500/.  was  left  for  that  purpose  by 
A«  Bailey,  Esq.  of  Lyons  inn,  which,  at  least,  well-meant 
mark  of  esteem  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of,  and  had  no  power  to  prevent  being  executed.  His 
lordship  was  born  at  Scone,  1704— died  at  Kenwood,  20th 
March,  1793.  The  earl  is  represented  sitting  on  a  seat  of 
judgement;  on  his  right  hand  Justice  holds  the  statera,  or 
balance,  equally  poized ;  on  his  left  hand  Wisdom  opena 
the  Book  of  Law.  Between  the  statues  of  Wisdom  and 
Justice  is  a  trophy  composed  of  the  earl's  family  arms,  sur- 
mounted by  the  coronet,  the  mantle  of  honour,  the  trasces 
or  rods  of  justice,  and  curtana  or  sword  of  mercy.  On 
the  back  of  the  chair  is  the  earl's  motto,  in  Latin-^ 
**  Alone  equal  to  Virtue."— Enclosed  in  a  crown  of 
laurel,  under  it,  is  a  figure  of  Death,  as  represented  by 
the  antients,  a  beautiful  youth  leaning  on  an  extinguished 
torch;  on  each  side  of  the  figure  of  Death  is  a  funeral 
altar,  finished  by  a  fir  apple.  This  is  the  first  of  the  iso- 
lated monument  ii  and  was  executed  by  Flaxjnan. 

William 
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William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham.  This  most  striking 
.figure,  dressed  in  parliamentary  robes,  stands  in  an  ele- 
vated situation,  leaning  forward,  with  the  right  hand  ex- 
tended in  the  graceful  attitude  of  an  orator;  under  him  are 
figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude;  below  them  is  Bri- 
tannia, and  under  her  are  lying  down  two  noble  figures  of 
Earth  and  Ocean. 

Mr  Bacon  has  erected  it  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  the 
subject  and  grandeur  of  the  monument  command  equal  at- 
tention.    Upon  the  base  is  the  following  inscription: 

"  Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
virtues  and  ability  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  during 
whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III. 
Divine  Providence  exalted  Great  Britain  to  an  height  of  pro- 
sperity unknown  to  any  former  age.  Born  November  \5,  1708. 
Died  May  II,  1778/' 

Near  this  place  lie  the  revered  ashes  of  his  son,  the  right 
honourable  William  Pitt,  late  prime  minister,  who  died 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1806. 

And,  to  prove  that  the  grave  levels  all  distinctions,  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  rest  the  remains  of  the  magnanimous 
Charles  James  Fox,  who.  followed  within  a  few  months. 
The  loss  of  two  such  men  at  such  a  crisis,  will  not,  pro- 
bably, to  be  remedied  for  ages. 

Near  the  monument  of  Dr.  Croft,  lies  the  late  Samuel 
Arnold,  Mus.  D.  a  man  eminent  in  his  profession,  pos- 
sessing also  the  most  liberal  sentiments. 

There  are  other  memorials  of  equally  great  persons  in 
these  parts  of  the  Collegiate  Church ;  but  as  our  limits  are 
prescribed,  the  guides  through  this  solemn  fabric  are  fully 
adequate  to  every  local  information.  We  shall  only  notice 
a  few  in  the  Poet's  Corner,  and  the  Nave. 

Poets'  Corner.  John  Roberts,  Esq.  This  gentle- 
man, as  the  inscription  tells  us,  was  the  faithful  secretary 
of  the  right  honourable  Henry  Pelham,  minister  of  state  to 
king  George  II.  and  that  this  marble,  to  his  memory,  was 
erected  by  his  three  surviving  sisters.  Neither  his  age  nor 
the  time  of  his  death  is  mentioned. 

Over 
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Over  the  inscription  is  his  portrait,  in  profile,  and  quite 
above  sits  a  delicate  weeping  figure  by  the  side  of  an  urn, 
in  relief. 

Under  Milton  is  an  elegant  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Gray.  This  monument  seems  expressive  of  the  compli- 
ment contained  in  the  Epitaph,  where  the  Lyric  Muse  in 
alto-relievo  is  holding  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointing  the  finger  up  to  the  bust  of  Milton: 

No  more  the  Grecian  Muse  unrivall'd  reigns ; 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay. 
She  felt  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray. 
Died  July  30,  1771,  aged  fifty-four. 

A  neat  piece  of  sculpture.  The  medallion  of  the  de- 
ceased held  up  by  Poetry  bemoaning  her  loss : 

Sacred  to  tlie  best  of  Men, 
William  Mason,  A.  M.  a  Poet,  if  any,  elegant^ 

correct,  and  Pious. 
Died  7th  of  April,  1797,  aged  seventy-two. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  D.  On  this  neat  monument  is 
represented  the  portrait  of  the  doctor  in  profile.  A  festoon 
curtain,  olive  branches,  and  books,  are  the  chief  orna- 
ments. Underneath  is  a  Latin  inscription,  by  Dr.  Jolui- 
son,  recithig  his  perfections.     He  died  iu  1774. 

A  medallion,  thus  inscribed  : 

"  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Ho* 
nourable  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scot** 
land.  A  man  whose  virtues  did  honour  to  humanity.  He  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  sciences ;  and  during  a  long  life,  was  ge«> 
nerous  without  ostentation,  and  secretly  charitable,  friendly,  hos- 
pitable, and  ever  ready  to  oblige.  He  was  beloved  and  revered 
by  all :  he  had  many  friends  and  not  one  enemy.  He  died  Ihe 
6th  of  April,  1800,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyleand 
Greenwich,  his  uncle.  This  simple  monument  i<  meant  as  an  ex- 
pre<i<ion  of  gratitude  of  One,  who  had  the  greatest  obligations  to 
tiiat  excellent  man,  and  who,  during  tde  space  of  forty-two  years, 
had  the  happiness  to  enjoy,  without  any  iDterruplion»  his  esteem 
ukd  £riendship. 

A  medallioa 
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A  medallion  of  Sir  Archibald  CAMPBBtL  is  exEiUted  bj 
Fame,  which  Genius  is  beholding  with  a  wreath  in  one  hand,  and 
a  torch  in  the  other;  about  the  monument  are  placed  military  e»* 
signs,  and  on  it  the  following  inicription : 

''  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  General  Sir  Abchibald 
Campbell,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  M.  P.  Colonel  of  the  seventy* 
fourth  regiment  of  foot,  Hereditary  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  for 
Scotland,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica^  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel,  in  the  East  Indies.  He  died  equally  regretted  and 
admired  for  his  eminent  civil  and  military  services  to  his  country; 
possessed  of  distinguished  endowments  of  mind,  dignified  man* 
ners,  inflexible  integrity,  unfeigned  benevolence,  with  every 
social  and  amiable  virtue.  He  departed  this  life  March  51,  A.D. 
1791,  aged  fifty-two. 

"  Alas,  piety !  alas,  fidelity,  like  that  of  dd !  and  warlike 
courage !  when  shall  )Ou  have  his  equal }" 

^  To  the  memory  of  David  GAaaiCKy  who  died  in  the  year 
1779,  at  the  age  of  sixty*  three. 

To  paint  fair  Nature  by  divine  command. 

Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 

A  Shakespeare  rose — then  to  expand  his  fame 

Wide  o'er  this  "  breathing  world/'  a  Garrick  came. 

Though  sunk  in  deaths  the  forms  the  Poet  drew. 

The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew: 

Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay. 

Immortal  Garrick  called  them  back  to  day : 

And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime. 

Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 

Shakespeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  Stars  shall  shine. 

And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

Pratt. 

«<  This  monument}   the  tribute  of  a  Friend,  was  erected  in 

1797. 

"  Wbbbbr,  Fecit.'* 

Garrick's  throwing  aside  the  curtain,  which  discovers  the 
medallion^  is  meant  to  represent  his  superior  power  to  un- 
veil the  beauties  of  Shakespeare.  Tragedy  and  Connedy  are 
assennbled  with  their  respective  attributes  to  witness  and  ap-r 
prove  the  scene* 

5  The 
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The  back  ground  is  composed  of  dove-coloured  pdi^ 
lished  marble. 

In  this  part  of  the  chureh  a  monument  is  about  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Christopher  Anstey,  Esq.  author 
of  the  Bath  Guide,  &e. 

South  Aisle.  A  neat  tablet,  which  contains  the  fed* 
lowing  inscription: 

'*  To  the  memory  of  Will r am  Dalrymplb,  MidshipmaA, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  and  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Macgill*  re* 
presentative  of  the  Vincountt  of  Oxford. 

"  Who,  (hough  heir  of  ample  estates,  preferred  to  a  life  of  iq« 

dolence  and  pleasure,  the  toilsome  and  perilous  professions  of  a 

seaman,  when  his  country  was  in  danger.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 

he  was  killed,  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  a  desperate  engage* 

jnent,  in  which  Captain  Salter,  in  the  Santa  Margareta,  took  the 

Amazone,  a  French  ship  of  saperior  force,  almost  in  sight  of  the 

enemy's  fleet ;  receiving,  in  the  public  dispatches  of  his  skilfiil 

and  generous  Commander,  the  honourable  testimony  that  ''  he 

was  a  worthy  and  deserving  youth,  who,  had  he  lived,  woul^ 

have  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession;"  and  leaving  to  his  once 

happy  parent),  in  whose  fond  eyes  he  appeared  to  promise  whatr 

ever  could  be  expected  from  genius,  spirit*  and  the  best  gift  of 

God,  a  kind  and  melting  heart,  the  endearing  remembrance  of 

iiis  virtues, 

,  ''  Father  of  All !  grant  to  the  prayers  of  a  father  and  mother, 
that  their  surviving  children  may  inherit  the  qualities  of  such  a 
brother,  and  that  there  may  never  be  wanting  to  the  British 
youth,  the  spirit  to  pursue  that  line  of  public  honour,  which  he 
inarked  out  for  himself  and  for  them.     Obiit,  29th  July,  1782.^ 

Above  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  John 
Harrison,  captain  of  the  Namur,  under  Sir  George  Po- 
xock,  in  several  successful  engagements  with  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  monsieur  D^Ach^,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  wounded.  He  conducted,  under  the  same  British  ad- 
miral, the  armament  against  the  Havannah,  and  brought  the 
fleet  and  treasure  safe  to  England.  In  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  soon  after  his  return,  he  lost  the  use  of  one 
aides  ^y  ^  paralytic  stro&e^  and  remained  helpless  twenty- 
*  VoL.iy.    No,  89.  Qq  eight 
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eight  years..  He  was  firm  in  action,  prudent  in  conduct^ 
polished  in  society,  generous  and  humane  in  a  profession, 
add  upon  an  element  where  human  virtue  is  of  the  most 
rigid  kind,  and  human  nature  is  most  severdy  tried ;  his 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  died  October  5,  179 1  > 
aged  sixty-nine  years. 

Above  and  below  the  said  inscription,  are  expressed  in 
Latin  the  following  words: 

*'  God  is  my  port  and  refuge; 

God  hath  shewn  his  wonders  in  (he  deep.'* 

Sir  John  Burland,  knight,  L.  L.  D.  One  of  the  ba- 
rons of  his  majesty's  court  of  Exchequer;  as  a  man  valued 
and  beloved;  as  a  judge,  honoured  and  revered.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  29th  of  February,  1776,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  On  a  pyramid  of  black  marble  is  represented  his 
profile,  in  a  medallion  of  statuary  marble,  decorated  with 
emblems  alluding  to  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  eminent ; 
the  caduceus,  denoting  his  eloquence,  and  the  scales  ex- 
pressive of  his  justice. 

A  neat  monument  of  William  Wragg,  Esq.  consisting 
of  a  tablet  of  white  Carara  marble,  crowned  with  a  fascia^ 
supporting  the  figure  of  Memory,  leaning  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude  over  an  urn,  enriched  with  marine  ornaments;  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  represented  the  fatal  accident  that 
happened  to  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  when  he 
with  many  more,  was  drowned,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1777.  His  son,  who  accompanied  him,  was  miraculously 
saved  on  a  package,  supported  by  a  black  slave,  till  he  was 
cast  on  shore,  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

A  small  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Isaac  Wa.tts.  It  is  divided  by  a  fascia,  over 
which  a  bust  of  that  divine  and  poet  is  exhibited,  sup- 
ported by  Genii,  who  seem  pleased  with  the  oflEice  to  which 
they  are  allotted.  Underneath,  in  a  circle,  a  fine  figure 
of  Doctor  Watts  sitting  on  a  stool,  in  the  auitude  of 
deep  contemplation,  is  finely  expressed  by  an  angel  open* 
ing  to  him  the  wonders  of  creation^  whilst  in  one  hand  be 

5  hoMi 
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Lolds  a  pen^  and  with  the  other  points  to  a  celestial  globe.' 
His  name^  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  are  in-* 
scribed  on  the  plinth. — **  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  bom  July  11, 
1674.     Died  Nov.  25,  1748.'' 

Martin  Folkes,  of  Hiiiington,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, Esq.  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Newton,  happily 
employed  his  talents,  industry,  and  time,  in  the  study  of 
sublime  philosophy.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1741  ;  and  calmly  submitted  to  the  conmioa 
lot  of  men,  on  the  23th  of  June,  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
three.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with  his  hands  resting  on 
a  book,  shut,  as  if  contemplating ;  above  is  an  urn,  co- 
vered with  drapery,  which  a  boy  holds  up ;  there  are  two 
more  boys,  one  of  whom  seems  much  surprised  from  look- 
ing through  a  microscope,  while  the  other,  with  a  pair  o< 
compasses,  is  measuring  the  globe. 

A  tablet  of  fine  marble,  decorated  with  military  trophies^ 
and  bearing  this  inscription : 

**  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of  William  Strodb,  Esq* 
Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  and  Colonel  of  the 
62d  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  departed  this  life,  Jan.  14,  1776,  iu 
the  78(h  year  of  his  age. 

"  Who  constantly  attended  his  duty,  both  at  home  and  abroadt 
during  a  course  of  60  years'  service..  He  was  a  strenuous  as- 
serter  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  established  at  the  glo- 
rious Revolution  by  King  William. 

"  Military  Reader !  go  thou  and  do  likewise/' 

'*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Andre,  who,  raised  by  his 
merit  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant  General  of 
the  British  Forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an  important,  but 
hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  King  and 
Country,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  aged  29,  universally  be* 
loved  and  e<(teemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and  !»• 
mented  even  by  his  foes.  His  gracious  Sovereign,  King  George  III, 
has  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.'' 

On  the  firont  of  the  sarcophagus,  general  Washington  is 
represented  in  bis  tent,  at  the  moment  when  be  h^d  re* 
ceived  the  report  of  the  Court-Martial  held  on  major  Andre; 
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Ht  the  tame  tiiAe  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  froai  the  Sriiish 
anny,  with  a  letter  for  general  Washington,  to  treat  for  tbef 
liiajor*8  life.  Bat  the  fatal  sentence  being  already  passed, 
the  flag  was  sent  back  without  the  hoped-for  clemency  in 
bis  favour.  Major  Andr^  received  his  condemnation  with 
that  fortitude  and  resolution  which  had  always  marked  his 
character ;  and  is  represented  going,  with  unshaken  spirit, 
to  meet  his  doom.  On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus,  a 
figure  of  Britannia,  reclining,  laments  the  premature  fate 
of  so  gallant  an  ofiicer.  The  British  lion  also  seems,  in*' 
stinctively,  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

A  bust  highly  finished,  and  emblems  of  sacred  offices. 
The  Latin  inscription  thtis  translated : 

"  Sacred  to  the  nxeroory  of  the  Rev.  J^hm  Thomas«  LL.  D. 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dean  of  this  Cellegiale  Church,  and  of  the 
most  Honourable  Order  of  (he  Bath.  Having  passed  through  the 
School  at  Carlisle  with  reputation,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  to 
gather  a  more  abundant  harvest  of  knowledge ;  where  he  became 
both  the  ornament  and  patron  of  genius,  good  moraU,  and  of 
piolite,  as  well  as  of  profound  learning.  With  increasing  fame 
every  where  spreading  itself,  .he  did  honour  to  dignities  by  his 
merit,  improved  riches  by  bestowing  them,  presided  over  the 
Church  with  wisdom,  defended  it  by  his  authority,  regulated  it  by 
his  example;  ever  active  in  duties,  and  unwearied  in  attentions, 
added  to  the  strictest  Oeconomy,  till  after  a  well -spent  Hfe,  ]iim« 
self  exhausted  but  not  his  patience,  by  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
he  resigned  his  Soul  to  God,  August  the  10th,  1193 f  aged  81 
years.  His  Nephew,  G.  A.T.  A.  M.  to  whose  los  it  fell  to  perform 
it,  offers  this  unavailing  tribute,  as  a  testimony,  though  small,  of 
Duty  and  Affection." 

Bishop  Pearce.  On  a  pedestal  stands  the  bust  of  this 
learned  prelate.  Underneath  is  a  Latin  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  most  Reverend  ZacharV 
FEARct,  S.  T.  p.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dean  of  this  church,  and 
of  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  seeds  of  learn- 
ing! which  were  early  sown  at  Westminster  School,  he  cultivated 
to  maturity  at  Cambridge  :  how  rich  the  produce,  both  as  a  critic 
and  divine;  his  works,  already  printed  and  published,  will  abund- 
antly 
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ialiy  ihew.  At  length  prrowing  fond  of  retiremerili  and  ear^ 
liestly  desirous  of  leisure  for  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  he  re* 
•igned  the  Deanery  of  Wesimin^ter,  as  he  wished  to  have  done 
that  of  his  Bishopricky  could  it  have  been  permitted.  Having 
lived  to  finish  what  was  the  wi^h  of  his  heart,  his  Commentary  oa 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  rested  from 
his  labours,  June  29,  11-^^,  aged  eighty-four/' 

In  the  nave,  fifth  arch  from  the  organ,  is  placed  between 
the  pilhirsi  an  isolated  monument,  erected  by  the  king  and 
parliament  to  the  memory  of  captain  Montagub,  the  only 
captain  killed  in  earl  Howe's  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June,  i794j| 
when  a  signal  and  important  victory  was  obtained  over  the 
French  fleet.  He  is  represented  with  his  hand  resting  on 
his  sword,  victory  alighting,  is  waving  the  laurel  crowa 
over  his  bead,  a  trophy  of  naval  flags  hang  over  a  basso- 
relievo  of  prisoners  behind  the  pedestal;  in  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  engagement,  on  the  right  side  Neptune's 
trident,  and  a  crown  of  oak  ;  on  the  left  a  wreath  of  laurel^ 
containing  the  word  ^^  Constitution ;"  the  base  guarded  by 
two  lions. 

In  a  similar  situation,  directly  opposite,  is  a  monument 
to  the  memories  of  captain  Hhrvey,  and  captain  Hutt; 
principally  composed  of  two  colossal  figures,  Britannia  and 
Fame,  placed  on  each  side  a  large  vase,  on  which  are  por- 
traits of  the  deceased.  Britannia  is  decorating  th6  vase 
with  laurel,  while  Fame  is  pointing  to  the  names  of  the 
heroes  engraved  on  the  base  which  supports  the  vase.  Brir 
tannia  is  distinguished  by  her  shield,  the  British  lion,  and 
the  trident  which  she  holds  m  her  right  hand.  Fame  is 
known  by  her  wings,  and  the  usual  emblem  a  trumpet. 
Behind  this  figure  are  grouped  some  warlike  trophies.  On 
the  front  of  an  extensive  pedestal  which  supports  this  com- 
position,  is  introduced  a  representation  in  alto-relievo  of 
that  part  of  the  naval  actjon  under  lord  Howe,  in  which 
the  deceased  were  engaged.  Over  this  alto-relievo  is  a  small 
flyi'^g  singel,  holding  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  and  in  the 
other  a  pair  of  scales^  illustrative  of  a  superintending  Pro. 
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*.f  wbo  is  exhibiting  the  emblemsy  in  allusion  to  the 
glorious  victory  obtained,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause* 

General  Lawrence.  This  monument  was  erected  at 
the  expence  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  memory  of  the 
man,  who,  by  the  conquest  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  de- 
fence of  Tritchinopoly,  reduced  the  power  of  the  French 
in  the  East,  and  paved  the  way  for  one  of  the  richest  em- 
pires that  ever  a  trading  people  aspired  to  command; 
which,  however,  was  in  the  year  1783  in  so  lamentable  a 
situation,  wasted  by  war,  and  oppressed  by  European 
plunderers,  that  from  being  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world,  it  is  at  present  the  most  deplorable. 

On  the  top  is  an  admirable  bust  of  the  general,  to  which 
the  Genius  of  the  Company  is  pointing,  while  Fame  is  de- 
claring his  noble  exploits,  at  the  same  time  holding  in  her 
hand  a  shield,  on  which  is  written : 

*'  For  discipline  established,  fortresses  protected,  settlements 
extended,  French  and  Indian  armies  defeated,  and  peace  con^ 
eluded  in  the  Carnatic." — Close  under  the  bust  is  written* — '*  Born 
March  5,  1697.— Died  Jan.  10,  1775.— On  a  tablet  of  beautiful 
marble  in  relief,  is  represented  the  siege  of  a  great  city,  and  un-> 
dcr  it  the  word  Tritchinopoly. 

The  last  memorial  is  for  Mr,  Thomas  Banks,  statuary ; 
it  is  a  plain  tablet,  unworthy  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or  the 
high  rank  he  bore  in  the  circle  of  science.    He  died  in  1804. 

Cloisters.  Here  are  several  monuments  to  eminent  per* 
8ons ;  the  most  antient  are  four  abbots. 

The  first  is  of  black  marble,  called  Long  Meg,  from  its 
extraordinary  length  o^  eleven  feet  ten  inches,  by  five  feet 
ten  inches,  and  covers  the  ashes  of  Gervasius  de  Blois, 
natural  son  of  king  Stephen,  who  died  1106. 

The  second  is  a  raised  stone  of  Sussex  marble,  under 
which  lies  interred  the  abbot  Laurentius,  who  died  in 
1176,  and  is  said  to  haze  been  the  first  who  obtained  from 
pope  Alexander  III.  the  privilege  of  using  the  mitre,  ring, 
and  globe. 

The  third  is  a  stone  of  grey  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
GisLEBERTUS  Crlspinus,  who  died  1114.    His  effigy  may 
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Btill  be  traced  on  his  gravestone  by  the  frigirients  of  his 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 

The  fourth  is  the  oldest  of  all,  and  was  formerly  co- 
vered with  plates  of  brass,  inscribed  to  the  abbot  Vitalis, 
who  died  in  1082. 

In  the  east  walk  (where,  over  the  entrance  into  the 
Chapter  House,  is  a  most  remarkable  Gothic  window  and 
gateway,  well  worth  observing)  is  erected  a  monument  "  to 
preserve  and  unite  the  memory  of  two  affectionate  brothers, 
valiant  soldiers,  and  sincere  Christians.  Scipio  Duroure,  Esq. 
adjutant- general  of  the  British  forces,  colonel  of  the  twelfth 
regiment  of  foot,  and  captain  or  keeper  of  his  majesty's 
castle  of  St.  Maw^s,  in  Cornwall ;  who,  after  forty-one 
years*  faithful  services,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  and  died  May  10,  1745,  aged  fifty-six  years, 
and  lies  interred  on  the  ramparts  of  Aeth,  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

"  Alexander  Duroure,  Esq.  lieutenant-general  of  thtai 
British  forces,  colonel  of  the  fourth,  or  king^s  own  regi^ 
ment  of  foot,  and  captain  or  keeper  of  his  majcsty*s 
castle  of  St.  Maw's,  in  Cornwall,  who,  after  fifty-seven 
years*  faithful  services,  died  in  Toulouse  in  France,  on  the 
2d  day  of  January,  1765,  aged  seventy-four  years,  and 
lies  interred  in  this  cloister. 

*^  This  marble  is  inscribed  by  Francis  Duroure,  (son  of 
the  above-named  Scipio)  as  a  testimony  of  filial  piety  and 
grateful  respect.'' 

In  the  west  walk  is  one  monument  that  deserves  par« 
ticular  attention,  as  it  commemorates  a  charity,  which 
otherwise  might,  in  time,  like  many  others,  be  perverted  or 
forgotten.    The  inscription  is  as  follows:  ^ 

'*  Here  rest,  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  Chables  Go* 
DOLPHIN,  Esq.  brother  of  ilxe  Right  Hou.  Sidney  Earl  of  Go* 
dolphin.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  who  died 
July  16,  1720,  aged  sixty-nine,  and  Mrs.  Godolphin,  his  Wife, 
who  died  July  29,  1726,  aged  sixty-three.  Whose  excellent  qua- 
lities and  endowments  can  never  be  forgotten,  particularly  the- 
pufalic^spitUed  seal  with  which  he  served  his  country  in  Parlia- 
ment, 
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■lent,  and  the  indefatigable  applicatton»  great  tkili,  and  nice  in* 
tegrity  with  which  he  discharged  the  trust  of  a  Commbsioner  of 
the  Cu'^tonas  for  many  years.  Nor  was  she  less  eminent  for  her 
ingeDuity,  with  sincere  love  of  her  friends,  and  constancy  in  re« 
ligious  worship.  But  as  charity  and  benevolence  were  the  distin* 
guishing  parts  of  their  characters,  so  were  ibey  most  conqii« 
cuously  displayed  by  the  last  act  of  their  lives ;  a  pious  and  clnu 
ritable  institution,  by  him  designed  and  orderedy  and  by  her  com- 
pletedf  to  the  giory  of  God,  and  for  a  bright  example  to  man* 
kind:  the  endowment  whereof  is  a  renl-charge  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  issuing  out  of  lands  in  Somersetshire, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year  are  to  be  for 
ever  applied,  from  the  24th  of  June,  1726,  to  the  edacating 
eight  young  gentlewomen,  who  are  so  born,  and  whose  parents 
aure  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  fortunes  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  -whose  parents  or  friends  will  under- 
taki^.to  provide  them  with  decent  apparel ;  and  after  the  death  of 
said  Mrs.  Godolphin,  and  William  Godolphin,  Esq*  her  nephew, 
auch  as  have  neither  father  or  mother;  which  same  young  gentle- 
women are  not  to  be  admitted  before  they  are  eight  years  old,  nor 
to  be  continued  after  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  are  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  city  of  New  Sarum,  or  some  other  town  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  under  the  care  of  some  prudent  Governess  or  schooU 
mistress,  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  over- 
plus, after  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  a  year  for .  collecting  the 
said  rent-charge,  is  to  be  applied  to  binding  out  one  or  more  poor 
children  apprentices,  whose  parents  are  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  perpetual  memory  whereof,  Mrs.  Francis  Hall,  exe- 
cutrix to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Godolphin,  has,  according  to  her  wiU, 
and  by  her  order,  caused  this  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  their 
monument,  1772.^' 

A  tablet^  with  a  coat  of  arms  over,  and  a  music  book  un- 
der it,  contains  the  following  inscription: 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Benjamin  Cooke, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  Organist  and  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  this  Collegiate 
Church,  for  above  thirty  years. 

His  professional  knowledge,  talents,  and  skill  were  profound^ 
pleasing,  and  various;  in  his  works  they  are  recorded,  and' 
within  these  walb  their  power  has  been  felt  aod  understood.    The 
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^mpKcity  of  his  manners,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  in- 
nocency  of  his  life,  have  numbered  him  among  those  who  kept  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  their  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  September,  1793, 
and  in  the  fifty.ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Near  this  is  a  small  but  verv  neat  monument,  made  of 
artificial  stone,  resembling  white  marble,  (the  only  one  here 
of  the  kind)  erected  by  John  English  Dolben,  Esq.  The 
Latin  inscription  is  to  the  following  purport: 

"  To  the  memory  of  Edward  Wortlky  Montague,  who 
was  cast  away  on  his  return  to  England  in  1777,  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

'*  In  memory  of  their  friendship,  which  commenced  at  West- 
minster  School,  continued  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  not  diminished 
by  the  greatest  distance,  scarcely  dissolved  by  death,  and,  if  it 
please  God,  to  be  renewed  in  Heaven — 

"  I.  £•  D.  to  whom  the  deceased  bequeathed  his  books  (and 
likewise  appointed  joint  residuary  legatee),  erected  this  mo- 
nument.** 

In  this  walk  are  also  monuments  for  George  Veatue,  and 
William  Woollet,  eminent  engravers. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.    This  "  wonder  of  the 
world,''  as  it  may  well  be  stiled,  is  adorned  without  with 
sixteen  Gothic  towers,    beautifully   ornamented  with  ad- 
mirable ingenuity,  and  jutting  from  the  building  in  dif* 
ferent  angles.     It  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey,  to 
which  it  IS  so  neatly  joined,  that  at  a  superficial  view  it  ap- 
pears to  be  one  and  the  same  building;  and  enlightened  by 
a  double  range  of  windows,  that  throw  the  light  into  such  a 
happy  disposition,  as  at  once  to  please  the  eye  and  inspire 
reverence.      In  the  towers  are  niches,  in  which  stood  a 
number  of  statues,  that  for  expression  were  hardly  to  be 
equalled ;  but  these  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  lest  they  should  tumble  upon  the  heads  of  some 
of  its  members.    These  towers  are  joined  to  the  roof|  by 
Gothic  arches.  • 

The  inside  is  ascended  by  steps  of  black  marble  under  i^ 
stately  portico,  leading  to  Uie  gates  which  open  to  liie  body 
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or  tiave  of  the  chapel ;  a  door  on  each  band  leads  into  the 
side  aisles.     The  gates  of  the  nave  are  well  worth  obsernu 
tion:  they  are  of  brass  curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
framework,  having  in  every  other  open  pannelarose  and 
portcullis  alternately.     The  lofty  ceiling  is  wrought  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  figures  and  fret-work;  tbe  stalls  are 
of  brown  wainscot,  with  Gothic  canopies,  most  beautifully 
carved:  the  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  exe. 
cuted  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killigrew,  formerly  prebendary 
of  the  Abbey,  as  appears  by  two  inscriptions,  one  on  a 
plate  of   brass  infixed  in   the  rise  towards  the  founder^s 
tomb ;  the  other  cut  in  the  pavement.     The  east  view  from 
the  entrance  presents  the  brass  chapel  and  tomb  of   the 
founder,  and  round  it,  where  the  east  end  forms  a  semi-circle, 
tbe  chapels  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Richmond,  and 
the  open  spaces  and  windows,  with  the  tomb  of  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,   and   the  effigy   of  the  countess  of 
Richmond.     The  side  aisles  open  to  the  nave  at  the  east 
end,  on  each  side  of  the  founder's  tomb ;  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  royal  vault,  &c. ;  the  walls,  as 
well  of  the  nave,  and  the  south  aisles,  are  wrought  into 
the  most  curious  imagery,  and  contain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  large  statues  of    patriarchs,    saints,   martyrs,    and 
confessors,  placed  in  niches,  under  which  are  angels  sup. 
porting  imperial  crowns,  besides  innumerable  smaller  figures, 
all  esteemed   so  curious,  that   the  best   masters   have  tra- 
velled to  copy  them.     The  windows  arc  thirteen  on  each 
side  above,  and  as   many  below,  in   the  north  and   south 
aisles,  besides  the  spacious  east  window,  jut  out  into   the 
Gothic  towers,  and   were  formerly  of  painted  or  diapered 
glass,  having   in  every   pane  a  white  rose,  the   badge  of 
Lancaster,    or  an    H,    the   initial   letter  of    the   founder's 
name,     and    portcuilisses,    the    badge    of    the    Beauforts 
crowned,  of  which   there  are  some   now  remaining.     The 
roof  is  supported  on  arches  between  the  nave  and  the  side 
aisles,  which  turn  upon   twelve  stately  Gothic  pillars,  cu- 
riously  adorned    with    figures,    fruit,    and    foliage.      Th(^ 

length 
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length  of  this  chapel  within  is  ninety-nine  feet,  the  breadth 
sixty-sixy  ?incl  the  height  fifty-four. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  Abbey  are  entire,  and  filled  with 
monuments.  On  the  east  side,  through  the  rich  and  mag« 
nificent  Gothic  portal,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter 
House,  built  in  1250.  It  is  an  octagon,  each  side  of  which 
bad  formerly  stately  windows,  now  nearly  stopped  and 
supplied  with  those  that  are  more  ordinary.  The  stone 
roof,  with  which  it  was  covered,  is  now  substituted  with  > 
one  of  planks.  The  central  pillar,  however,  remains,  and 
is  light,  slender,  and  elegant,  surrounded  by  eight  others, 
bound  by  fasciae,  and  terminated  in  capitals  of  beautiful 
simplicity.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in  1377,  the  Com*  - 
mons  of  England  held  their  first  parliaments  here;  the 
crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  Edward  VI. 
granted  them  their  present  place  of  assembly. 

Beneath  is  a  very  singular  crypt*.  The  roof,  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  Chapter  House,  is  supported  by  a 
short  round  hollow  pillar,  the  top  of  which  spreads  into 
massy  plain  ribs,  that  support  the  roof.  The  walls  are 
eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  form  a  firm  base  to  the  su- 
perstructure. Several  small  windows  had  been  pierced 
through  the  crypt ;  but  they  are  now  imperceptible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  earth. 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  antiently  part  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings ;  and  built  by  abbot  Littlington ;  and  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  place  in  which  the  ambitious 
Henry  IV.  closed  his  years  of  anxiety.  Having  fallen  into 
a  swoon,  whilst  paying  his  adorations  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  he  was  carried  into  this  chamber;  when,  on 
enquiry  where  he  was,  he  received  the  reply,  that  he  was 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  he  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Sacred  be  to  God !  even  then  my  life  must  end. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 

I  should  not  die  but  mjerwaktn. 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land  !'^ 

Sharbspbars, 
•  See  Vol.  III.  page  125. 
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.,  Westminster  School  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  year  1070 ;  but  re-founded  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
in   1560,  as  a  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  religion  and 
orthodox  literature,  for  a  bead  and  second  master,  forty 
scholars,   called  *^  King's  scholars,"  and  twelve  almsmen. 
The  scholars,  when  qualified,  are  elected  to  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  electors  are 
the  dean  of  Christ's  Church,   and  the  master  of  Trinity 
College,  alternately.    Every  scholar  has  given  hrm  a  black 
gown  annually.    The  Dormitory  was  built  on  the  site  of 
granaries,  originally  constructed  by  abbot  Lithlington ;  but 
being  decayed,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  left  for 
building  the  present  fabric  in  the  prebendaries'  garden,  to 
which  George  II.    and  bishop  Atterbury,    then    dean,  li- 
berally contributed.    The  pay  scholars  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred. 

The  revenues  of  this  monastery,  according  to  Dugdale, 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  3471/.  2d.i  according  to 
§peed,  to  3977/.  65.  4d. 

This  church   was  governed   in  succession  by  forty-two 
abbots,  one  bishop,  and  the  following  deans :  Dr.  William 
Benson,    1539.      Dr.  Richard  Cox,   1550.      Dr.  Hugh 
Weston,  1553.    Dr.  William  Bill,  died  1561.    Dr.  Ga- 
briel Goodman,  1601.     Dr,  Lancelot  Andrews,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Winton,1601.     Dr.  Richard  Neale,  1608, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York.     Dr.  George  Mountaine, 
16 17,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Robert  Thompson, 
1617,   afterwards   bishop  of   Salisbury.       Dr.  John  Wil^ 
liAMs,  1620,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.      Dr.  John 
Earle,  1662,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester.     Dr.  John 
DoLBEN,    1662,    afterwards    archbishop    of   York.       Dr. 
Thomas  Sprat,  1683,  bishop  of  Rochester.     Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  1713.      Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  1729.     Dr- 
WiLcocKs,    1731.      Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,    1756.      Dr. 
John  Thomas,  1773,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  on 
the  resignation  of  bishop  Pearce.     Dr.  Samuel  Horsley, 
1793,  afterwards  of  St.  Asaph.      His  successor,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Vincent,  the  present  dean.    The  deanery  has  been 

usually 
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vsaally  held  in  commendam,  except  ia  two  instances,  unce 
the  time  of  bishop  Sprat,  with  the  see  of  Rochester. 

The  hroad  part  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  was  ap. 
pointed  as  a  Sanctuary,  "  the  place  of  refuge,"  says 
Pennant,  abEurdly  indulged,  in  old  times,  to  criminals  of 
certain  denominations.  The  church  belonging  to  it  was  in 
form  of  a  cross,  and  double ;  one  being  built  over  the 
other.  Such  u  the  account  that  Dr.  Stukely  gives  of  it, 
for  be  remembered  it  standing :  it  was  of  vast  strength,  and 
was  with  much  labour  demoliahed.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Confessor.  Within  its  precincts  was 
bom  Edward  V. ;  and  here  his  unhappy  mother  took  re- 
fuge,  with  her  younger  son  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to 
secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who  had  possession  of  the 
elder  brother.  Seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas  de  Rotherham,  archbishop 
of  York,  she  surrendered  the  little  innocent,  who  was  in- 
stantly carried  to  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
soon  after  involved  in  one  common  fate. 

Near  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARGARET,  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  foundation  of  this  church  was  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  imagmed  it  would  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
•lagnificent  fabric  of  St.  Peter,   if  the  neighbouring  ip- 
3  habitants' 
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faftbitants  assembled  in  it  to  perform  ifheir  devotions,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  former  buildings  to  the  prevention  of  the 
religious  duties  of  the  monks.  To  prevent  future  incon- 
veniences, he  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  in  1064,  which 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 

This  structure  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when 
k  was  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners  and  merchants  of  the 
Staple,  except  the  chancel,  which  was  added  by  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  about  the  year  1 307. 

Thus  it  continued  till  re-edified  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  the  south  aisle  being  repaired  by  means  of  the 
piety  of  lady  Mary  Bylling,  and  her  second  husbaud.  Sir 
Thomas  Bylling,  knight,  at  that  time  chief  justice  of 
England. 

It  was  again  repaired  in  1641,  1651,  and  1682,  when 
the  north  gallery  was  built  at  the  sole  charge  of  Sir  John 
Cutler,  knight  and  baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

In  the  year  1735,  it  was  not  only  repaired,  but  the 
tower  cased  with  stone,  and  mostly  rebuilt,  at  the  charge 
©f  2000/.  given  by  parliament,  considering  it  as  a  national 
church  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  of  its  principal  repairs  was  in  1758,  at  the  ex  pence 
of  4000/.  given  by  parliament,  when  there  was  no  part  of 
the  church  but  received  ornament;  but  more  particularly 
the  east  end,  which  was  wrought  into  a  circular  sweep, 
ending  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  half  cupola,  wrought 
into  squares  of  Gothic  work:  under  the  window,  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  altar,  also  variously  ornamented  in  a 
similar  Gothic  stile.  A  fine  basso-relievo  representing  Christ, 
and  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  was  placed  over  the  altar  table. 

The  greatest  ornament  of  this  church,  however,  is  its 
fine  painted  window*,  which  consists  of  one  entire  history 

of 

*  The  magistrates  of  Dort  in  Holland  being  desirous  of  presenting 
Henry  VII.  with  something  worthy  to  adorn  his  magnificent  chapel  then 
building  at  Westminster,  directed  this  window  to  be  made,  which  was 
five  years  in  finishing ;  king  Henry  and  his  queen  sending  their  pictures 
to  Dort,  whence  their  portraits  are  delineated* 

Kipg 
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of  the  cruciBxion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  between  two 
thieves,  the  portraiture  of  whose  persons  is  so  extremely  well 
done,  that  there  may  be  seen  the  muscles  of  each  limb,  oc- 
casioned by  the  different  ways  they  are  expanded  on  the 

King  Henry  dying  before  the  window  was  compleated,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  abbot  of  Wahhatn,  who  placed  it  in  his  abbey  charch» 
where  it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey  by  Henry  VIIL 
A.  D.  1540.  To  preserve  it  from  being  destroyed,  it  wras  removed  by 
Robert  Fulfer,  the  last  abbot  of  Waltham,  to  a  private  chapel  at  New 
Hall,  an  antient  seat  belonging  to  the  Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  in. 
Wiltshire ;  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bullen, 
father  of  Ann  Bullen,  Henry  VIII's  queen. 

In  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  New  Hall  is  found  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex ;   from  bis  family,  George  Villan, 
duke  of  Buckingham  bought  it ;  his  son  sold  it  to  general  Monk,  who  to 
preserve  it,  or  to  guard  it  against  imputations  from  his  party,  caused  thit 
window  to  be  buried  under  ground,  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  Usurpa* 
tion ;  in  which  times  many  beautiful  glass  windov/s,  to  the  amount  of  above 
eight  hundred,   were  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  puritanical  zealots. 
After  the  Restoration  general  Monk  caused  the  window  to  be  replaced 
in  hit  chapel  of  New  Hall.    In  1688,  his  son  and  heir  Christopher  duke 
of  Albemarle,  died  without  issue,  by  whose  death  this  noble  seat  de- 
volved to  hisdutchess,  but  she  not  residing  there,  it  became  ruinous  and 
decayed.     The  late  possessor  of  New  Hall,  John  Olmius,  Esq.  pur- 
chased the  whole  estate  of   the  heirs  of   the  Monk's  family.      Mr. 
Olmius,  in  a  few  years,  demolished  great  part  of  the  antient  struc- 
ture and  the  fine  chapel,  but  the  window  he  preserved,  hoping  that 
it  might  at  length  be  purchased  for  some  church.    It  lay  some  time 
cased  up  in  boxes,  till  Mr.  Conyers  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  pur- 
chased it  for  his  chapel  at  Copthall,  near  Epping ;  and  paid  Mr.  Price, 
a  great  artist  in  that  way,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  repairing  it.   There 
it  remained  till  his  son  John,  building  a  new  house,  at  some  distance 
from  the  old  seat,  had  no  further  use  for  the  window,  and  sold  it  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying  St.  Margaret's. 

The  progressive  changes  this  window  hath  undergone  are  a  little  re- 
markable, and  particularly  in  its  being  now  fixed,  near  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster,  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  which  it  was  ori* 
ginally  designed  to  be  placed. 

The  antiquity  of  this  window  cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  years, 
probably  begun  soon  after  the  founding  king  Henry  VII's  chapel,  and 
before  the  death  of  that  king,  which  is  evident,  by  introducing  the  por- 
traits of  the  founder  and  his  consort,  and  the  several  badges  of  the  royal 
houses  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Spain. 

crosses. 
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•crosses.    Round  the  cross  where  our  Saviour  is  crucified, 
are  tjie  Roman  officers  and  soldiers  attending  the  execution^ 
with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Jews.     At  the  foot  of 
the  cross  are  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas 
and  sister  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the 
front,  and  represented  as  fainting  away,  (so  drawn  in  most 
pictures)  near  which  spot  of  ground  in  Palatine,  a  chapel, 
by  way  of  memorial  of  it,  was  afterwards  erected,  aa  is 
particularly  related  in  Sandy^s  Travels.     On  the  right  hand 
of  the  cross  (which  is  the  left  as  you  face  the  window)  is  the 
Roman  Centurion  on  horseback,  who  with  a  launce  pierces 
our  Saviour's  side,  from  which  blood  and  water  are  re- 
presented issuing :  the  horse  whereon  the  Roman  Centuriou 
sits,  is  finely  executed,  with  full  spirit  and  vigour.     Be* 
hind  the  cross,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  small  perspective 
view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     On  the  right  is  the  Pe- 
nitent, and  on  the  left  the  Thief  who  reviled  our  Saviour. 
The  first  capital  figure  on  the  left  hand,  standing   in  a 
niche,  curiously  delineated,  is  that  of  St.  George  of  Cap. 
padocia,    the  reputed  patron   saint  of  England,    standing 
completely  armed  at  all  points,  holding  in  his  hands,  partly 
unfurled,  a  white  banner,  charged  with  a  red  cross,  and 
behind  him  lies  at  his  feet  a  red  dragon.     This  representa- 
tion of  him  is  not  unlike  that  described  by  Eusebius  in  his 
life  of  Constantine  tbe  Great;  which  emperor  erected  his 
statue,  and  over  his  head  was  displayed  a  banner  with  the 
cross,  and  under  his  feet  a  d nitron.     He  was  a  tribune  un« 
der  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  and  beheaded  by  him,  for  em • 
bracing  the  Christian  religion  A.  D.  290.     The  banner  he 
holds  is  a  symbol  of  his  dying  in  defence  of  the  cross;  and 
the  red  dragon  under  his  feet  alluding  to  his  conquest,  over 
that  ^^  red  dragon  the  devil,  who  burneth  with  fury,  and  is 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful."     Rev.  ch.  xii.  v.  3. 

The  second  figure  on  the  right  hand,  standing  in  a  niche 
(like  that  of  St.  George)  is  that  of  St.  Catherine  the  virgin  a 
martyr  of  Alexandria,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  book,  and 
resting  her  left  on  a  sword,  her  head  encircled  with  a  crown 
of  glory.      At  the  bottom  towards  the  left  is  a  Hermit, 

holding 
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liolclitig  something  resembling  a  root,  and  looking  up  to« 
Mrards  her,  drawn  about  breast  high ;  on  the  right  hand  to* 
wards  the  bottom  is  part  of  a  whe^I,  as  an  emblematical 
device  of  the  manner  of  her  suffering  martyrdom.  She 
was  beheaded  under  Maximus  I.  emperor  of  the  Western' 
monarchy,  A.  D.  455. 

The  third  figure  on  the  left  hand  under  St.  George  is 
Henry  VII.  at  his  devotions,  in  his  royal  robes  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  kneeling  under  a  canopy  of  state  in  a 
small  oratpry,  with  a  book  before  him. 

The  fourth  figure  on  the  right  hand  under  St.  Catherine, 
is  that  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  consort,  at  her  devotions,  and 
kneeling  under  a  canopy  of  state,  with  a  book  before  her ; 
her  countenance  expresses  the  devotion  of  her  heart  in  a 
lively  manner. 

Above  all  is  a  row  of  six  small  panes,  in  which  are  re- 
presentations of  angels  attendant  on  the  crucifixion.  On 
the  left  hand  in  a  small  pane  is  the  Moon,  and  on  the  op« 
posite  side  the  Sun,  alluding  to  the  preternatural  manner  of 
the  darkness  (the  sun  not  being  eclipsed,  the  moon  being  at 
full)  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

On  the  left  of  those  figures,  and  over  the  moon,  is  placed 
a  white  rose  within  a  red  one,  to  signify  that  the  house  of 
York  was  united  in  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  the  persons 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.    On  the  opposite  side  and  over 
the  sun,  is  placed  a  pomegranate,  to  signify  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York's  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  Spain, 
as  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster  married  Constance, 
the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Peter  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon ;  and  his  brother  Edmund  of  Langley  duke  of  York 
(great- great-grandfather  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  Henry  VIL) 
married  Isabel  the  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the 
aforesaid  king.    The  pomegranate  vert  in  a  field  or,  and 
the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  in  Spain ;   which 
kingdom  was  added  to  that  of  Castile,   by  Ferdinand  V. 
A.  D.  1478,  who  united  Spaio  intp  one  monarchy,  having 
married  Isabel  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon*. 

^  Ornament t  rf  Ckmekes  consitUrul. 
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There  are  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of  eminent 
persons,  the  fdlowing  arc  the  most  particular: 

On  the  south  side  the  altar  an  old  tomb,  with  the  por- 
traits of  lady  Mary  Bylling,  and  her  three  husbands.  Her 
effigy  is  under  our  Sariour,  and  between  two  angels ;  and 
there  are  other  brass  plates  inlaid  with  these  words; 

Blessed  Trinity  on  me  have  mercy,  &c. 

Over  which  are  the  arms,  and  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  Dame  Mary  Bylling,  late  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  ByU 
ling,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  but  first  to  William 
Cotton,  and  afterward  to  Thomas  Lacy.  She  died  the  14th  of 
March  1499.  Her  last  Husband  erected  this  Monument  to  the 
Memory  of  her  and  her  two  former, 

A  handsome  old  monument  of  the  deceased  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  adorned  with  pyramidal  figures ;  this  inscription  : 

Here  under  is  intombed  Blanch  Parry,  Daughter  to  Henry 
Parry,  of  Newcourt,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  Esq;  chief  Gen- 
tlewoman of  Queen  Elizabeth's  most  Honourable  Privy  Chamber, 
and  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Jewels,  whom  she  faithfully  served 
from  her  Highness's  Birth ;  beneficial  to  her  Kinsfolk  and  Coun- 
trymen, charitable  to  the  Poor,  insomuch  ^hatshe  gave  to  the  Poor 
of  Bacton  and  Newton,  in  Herefordshire,  sevenscore  Bushels  of 
Wheat  and  Rye  for  ever ;  with  divers  Summs  of  Money  to  West- 
minster, and  other  Places  for  good  Uses.  She  died  a  Maid  in  the 
82dyearor  her  Age,  the  12th  of  February  1589. 

Near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church,  over  the  stairs, 
a  spacious  white  and  veined  marble  monument,  &c.  thus 
inscribed : 

Here  under  is  interred  the  Body  of  James  Palmer,  Bachelor  in 
Divinity,  born  in  this  Parish  of  St. Margaret's,  in  July  l^SI,  A 
most  pious  and  charitable  Man,  expressed  in  several  places  by 
many  remarkable  Actions,  and  particularly  to  this  Parish,  in  build* 
ing  fair  Alms-houses  for  12  poor  old  People,  with  a  Free  School^ 
and  a  commodious  Habitation  for  th^  School-master,  and  a  con** 
venient  Chapel  for  Prayers  and  Preaching,  where  he  constantly, 
for  divers  years  before  his  Death,  twice  a-week  gave  a  comfort- 
able Sermon.     Ht;  endowed  the  same  with  a  competent  yearly 
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Revenue  of  Free-hold  Estate,  committed  to  the  Trust  and  Care  of 
20  considerable  Persons,  to  be  renewed  as  any  die. 

He  chearfully  ended  this  life,  the  5th  of  January  1659. 

Erected  at  the  Charge  of  Sir  William  Playtcr,  Knight  and 
Baronet. 

Against  a  pillar  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  church,  fronting 
westward,  a  neat  white  oniarble  monument,  adorned  with 
cherubims,  fruit,  and  palm  branches ;  this  inscription : 

Hicjuxta  Recondiiur  quod  mortals  fuit  Revercndi  inChristo 
Patris  Laur.  Womack  Episc.  Men«Veiisis,  qui  post  multorum  an* 
norum  operam  Ecclesias  Anglic,  egregi^  navatam  infulam  Corona 
immorlalitatis  commutavit,  March  12.  1685.  i£tat.  73. 

Nee  non  filiae  mx  unicae  quse  3.  Octpb.  praeoed.  ad  animarutti 
Virginumsortium  (quod  vis  Conjugio  proestantius]  19  annorufti 
virgo  huic  evocata  est. 

Against  another  pillar  at  the  west  end,  a  White  marble 
monument,  in«crib^: 

Sacred  to  (he  memory  of  that  great  Example  of  Piety  and  trut 
Christianity,  Mr.  Emery  Hill,  late  Inhabitant  of  this  Parish,  and 
a  worthy  Bene&ctor  to  the  satne,  who  departed  this  life^  the  127th 
of  Jane  1677,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  Age,  and  lyeth  here  in* 
terred. 

A  Person  accomplishM  with  till  Christian  Graces  and  Virtues^ 
and  most  eminent  for  his  Charity.  Besides  what  he  gave  in  his 
life-time,  he  left  by  his  Will  at  his  Death,  1.  The  Revenue  of 
several  Houses  in  Westminster  for  ever,  for  the  Use  of  the  poor 
Children  of  the  King's  Hospital  in  Tuthil  fields,  of  which  he  wat 
one  of  the  Governours.  2.  The  Summ  of  10^.  for  the  building 
of  3  Alms-houses  in  Petty  France.  3.  71.  per  Annum,  in  Fee, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  poor  Children  of  the  Parish.  4.  lOOl.  for 
a  Stock  of  Coals  for  ever,  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish* 

5.  501.  to  the  Children  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  London. 

6.  A  bounti(\il  Gift  for  the  setting  up  of  poor  decayed  Tradesmen. 

7.  He  left  a  plentiful  Provision  for  the  building  of  12  Alm»- 
houses,  a  Chapel  and  School  for  6  poor  Men,  and  their  Wives, 
6  poor  Widows,  and  teaching  of  20  Children,  with  sufficient 
maintenance  for  the  same  for  ever.  8.  More,  501.  for  the  Use  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Company  of  Brewers. 

Besides  several  other  charitable  Bequests,  which  we  bave  not 
W>v^  (sayi  the  Ipscription)  to  mention. 

S  •  8  On 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  altar-piece  an  old  spacious  tomb^ 
with  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lyes  entombed  Mary,  Lady  Dudley^  Daughter  of  Wil* 
liam.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  his  time  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  She  was 
Grandchild  to  Thomas  Dukt  of  Norfolk,  the  second  of  that  sur- 
name, and  Sister  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  by  whose  prosperous  Direction,  through 
the  goodness  of  Ood  in  defending  his  Handmaid  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, the  whole  Fleet  of  Spain  was  defeated  and  discomfited. 

She  was  first  .married  to  Edward  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  and 
after  to  Richard  Mompesson,  Esq;  who,  in  the  memory  of  her 
Virtues  and  last  Testimony  of  his  Love»  erected  this  Monument. 
She  slept  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1600,  Uie  21st 
of  August,  attending  the  joyful  day  of  her  Resurrection. 

A  small  white  marble  monument: 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Joan  Barnet,  Widow,  bom  in  this 
Parish  (Daughter  to  Mr.  Michael  Symnel,  and  Joan  his  Wife)  who 
settled  by  Deed  on  Trustees  of  this  Parish  for  ever,  several  Houses 
in  London  for  the  Uses  following  $  viz. 

401.  per  Annum  to  be  equally  divided  every  Quarter  between  20 
of  the  poorest  ancient  Widows  of  Civil  Life  and  Conversation,  in« 
habiting  in  this  Parish ;  and  those  born  here  to  be  first  preferred. 

20s.  for  a  yearly  Sermon  in  this  Parish,  on  the  Feast  of  All 
Souls. 

20s.  for  a  Collation  for  the  Trustees,  and  10s.  for  the  Church 
Officers.  She  departed  this  life,  the  6th  of  May  1764,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  Age. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  a  monument^  adorned 
with  the  carved  figures  of  the  two  husbands,  and  the  iVife, 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  this  inscription: 

To  the  memory  of  Robert  Peter,  Esq.  Auditor  of  the  Receipt 
her  first  Husband)  who  gave  to  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  this  Parish 
lOOl.  and  of  Edward  English  (her  second  Husband]  a  Gentleman, 
kind,  courteous,  and  of  great  Hospitality,  who  gave  121.  in  An- 
nuity for  ever,  to  the  same  Use. 

Margaret,  their  loving  Wife,  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyrill,  of 
Gypping*  Knight^  who  likewise  hath  bequeathed  ]00L  for  the 

purchasing 
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porchasing  of  1  yearly  Annuity  of  20  Noblet  for  ever,  to  the 
aforesaid  Poor. 

Lamenting  their  deaihfand  for  Testification  of  her  dutiful  Love, 
hath  erected  this  Monument. 

A  marble  monument  on  the  nqrth  side  of  the  church,  th 
inscription : 

Cornelius  Vandun  lyeth  here,  bom  at  Breda  in  Brabant,  Soldier 
with  King  Henry  at  Turney,  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  and  Usher  to 
King  Henry,  King  Edward,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
of  honest  and  virtuous  life ;  a  careful  roan  for  poor  Folk,  who,  in 
the  end  of  this  Town,  did  build  for  poor  Widows  twenty  Hous^ 
of  his  own  cosU 

Adorned  with  the  figure  of  his  head  and  half  body,  cu« 
riously  canred,  the  drapery  as  a  yeomau  of  tbeguards^  and, 
round  his  eflSigies,  these  words: 

Obiit,  Anno  Dom.  1577.  Buried  the  4th  of  September.  £tatlt 
suae  94. 

In  the  year  1803  this  church  underwent  a  substantial  re- 
pair, and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  handsome  structures 
m  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  decorated  with  a  richly  or« 
namented  pulpit  and  desk,  a  new  organ,  and  the  speaker's 
pew  has  been  placed  in  the  front  of  the  west  gallery.  The 
tower  contains  ten  musical  bells,  and  chimes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  breadth  sixty-five,  altitude  forty-five^  and 
that  of  the  tower  to  the  vertex  of  the  pinnacles  eighty, 
five  feet. 

The  body  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  deposited 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  there  is  a  me- 
morial  of  the  circumstance. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard  stood  the  Sano« 
TUARY ;  '^  the  place  absurdly  indulged,"  saj^  Pennaqt, 
^  to  criminals  of  certain  denominations/'  The  church  be* 
longing  to  it  was  in  form  like  a  cross,  and  double,  one  part 
being  built  over  the  other.  Dr.  Stukely,  saw  it  whilst  it 
was  standing,  and  his  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Arcbseo- 
Jci^a.  The  structure  was  of  vast  strength,  and  it  was  de- 
molished 
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flielislied  with  great  difficulty.  The  fouiidaliQn  was  nip- 
posed  to  have  been  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  tho 
Confessor. 

On  the  site  of  this  antient  fabric  W«s  built  WsiTMiNSTEm 
Makket,  which  having  been  far  a  considerable  time 
disused  and  unprofitable,  was  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  new  Guildhall  for  the  city  and  liberties, 
which  is  at  present  constructing  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cockerell. 

Before  we  quit  this  subjoct,  we  must  hint  an  observation 
l»n  the  delapidations  that  have  reoently  taken  place  in  this 
part  of  Westminster. 

Improvement  is  certainly  praiseworthy ;  but  its  extent 
should  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence*  The  im- 
provements at  Temple  Bar  and  Skinner  Street^  were  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  a  better  communication;  here,  how* 
ever^  moderation  and  utility  united,  and  nuisances  wer«  re- 
moved. We  conceive  the  ca^  of  Westminster  to  be  quite 
different.  The  destruction  of  property  in  Palace  Yard  has 
not  been  compensated  by  any  thing  like  utility  or  deco* 
ration.  A  wide  blank  pervades  the  wh6le,  and  pictures 
to  the  view  in  very  striking  features  Mrhat  Mr.  Moser, 
very  aptly  denominates  "  The  Desart  op  West- 
wixster!'* 

Great  George  Street,  forms  a  very  Iiandsome  avenue 
from  the  Bridge  to  the  Park,  and  has  on  each  side  stately 
mansions,  the  residence  of  nobility.  In  DuKE  Street  are 
also  some  very  good  houses,  with  fronts  to  the  Park,  one 
of  which  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  was  built  by  Judge 
JefflrieSy  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  barbarous  power. 
James  II.  for  the  accommodation  of  his  favourite,  granted 
him  permission  to  erect  a  gate,  with  stepd  into  the  Park. 
After  the  fall  of  Jeffries,  his  son  possessed  it  for  a  short 
time,  till  his  dissolute  and  extravagant  life  induced  his  ruin, 
when  the  house  was  purchased  by  government,  and  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  •- 
till  they  removed  to  their  present  office.     Jeffiri6s  house 

then 
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then  became  private  property,  and  one  of  the  wing«  wa« 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margaret's  church,  as  it 
BtiU  continues. 

Long  Ditch,  over  which  Maud,  queen  to  Henry  L 
erected  a  bridge,  leads  to  Tothil  Street  and  Broad 
Way,  in  whiph  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margaret's,  called 
New  Chapel,  first  built  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Darell,  bro- 
ther and  executor  to  George  Darell,  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  who,  by  will,  dated  April  24-,  1631,  gave 
400/.  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  ease  of  the  inhabitants  about 
Tothil  Fields,  Petty  France,  &c.  The  structure  was  com- 
pleted in  1636,  by  the  bounty  of  archbishop  Laud,  Sir  Ro» 
bert  Pye,  who  gave  500/.  and  other  benefactors,  it  was 
during  the  Civil  Wars  converted  to  a  stable ;  but  at  the 
Restoration,  resumed  its  former  situation,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  building  of  brick  and  stone. 

Niearly  opposite  Broadway,  is  an  avenue  leading  to 
Queen  Square,  consisting  of  very  handsome  buildings,  a 
chapel,  and  one  of  the  police  offices,  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis. 

Returning  to  Petty  France,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
but  now  changed  to  York  Street,  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  highness  Fre- 
derick, duke  of  York,  second  son  of  king  George  III.; 
the  buildings  in  this  part  of  Westminster  have  nothing 
particular  to  recommend  ihem  till  we  arrive  at  James 
Street,  where  there  is  a  YQty  pleasant  row  of  good  houses 
facing  the  Park. 

At  the  south  end  of  James  Street  is  The  Westminster 
Infirmary  ;  a  plain  neat  building,  founded  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  of  those  who  suffer  by  any  of  the  unavoid- 
able accidents  to  which  the  human  frame  is  dlways  liable. 
This  noble  foundation  commenced  in  the  year  1719;  and 
IS  upon  the  most  lih^al  establishment.  Its  government  is 
similar  to  those  of  other  charities  of  this  nature*. 

Tothil 

*  The  city  of  W«fttmi»tter,  however,  abounds  witk  bcaevoleiit  in* 
ftitutioni;  which  not  being  of  tufficient  importance  to  take  the  peraia« 
tmh|tor  too  much  out  of  hit  wajj  are  briefly  enumerated ; 

1.  The 
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ToTHiL  Fields,  comprised  in  a  large  tract  of  ground  or? 
the  8outh-we!ft  aide  of  Wertminster,  has  its  pretensions  to 
historical  notice.  In  the  year  1256,  John  Mansel,  a  priest, 
and  king's  counsel,  invited  Henry  III.  his  queen,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland,  prince  Edward,  a  great  number  of 
.nobility,  knights^   the  bishc^  of  London,  and  several  of 

the 

1.  The  Grey  Coat  Hospital  in  Tothil  Side,  foanded  by  letters  patent 
in  the  year  1706,  for  seventy  boys  and  forty  girls,  who  are  maintained 
with  all  necessaries  of  meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging,  and  cloaths,  and 
are  put  out  apprentices.  The  contributors  to  this  pious  undertaking  were 
¥ery  numerous ;  the  most  liberal  were, 

William  Green,  of  Westminster,  Esq.  who  gave  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  half  barrels  of  beer,  at  8s.  per  barrel,  791.  16s^-— Lord 
Wharton  paid  part  of  Mr.  Sands's  legacy,  1131.  i5s. — ^Mr.  Charles 
Rampain  gave  1051. — Mrs.  Green,  of  Chapel  Street  (besides  4l. 
per  annum)  gave  50L— >The  executors  of  Mr.  Cullen,  501.  Thomas 
Cross,  Esq.  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  barrels  of  beer,  at 
7s.  3d.  per  barrel,  651.  19s.  6d. — Mr.  Tanner  Arnold  gave  one  hun** 
dred  and  seventy- four  barrels  of  beer,  at  7s.  6d.  per  barrel,  651. 5s. — 
Mr.  John  England  gave  in  beer,  401. — Mr.  Samuel  Paul,  and  partner, 
in  beer  the  year  1706,  about  651. — Mr.  Leonard  Martin,  for  the  year 
1707,  in  beer,  about  651. — Charles  Twitty,  of  the  Exchequeri  Esq. 
^  5001. — Collected  yearly  at  the  church  door,  about  SOU 

2.  The  Green  Coat  Hospital  in  Tothil  Side,  for  the  poor  fatherless 
children  of  this  parish,  founded  by  king  Charles  the  First,  in  1633,  who 
endowed  it  with  501.  per  annum,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
The  hospital  was  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Busby  apd  Charles 
Twitty,  Esq.  in  1700;  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Green  gave  toward  the 
other  building,  501. — ^The  dutchess  of  Somerset  gave  toward  this  hos- 
pital, per  annum,  forever,  601. — Mr.  Emery  Hill  gave  per  will,  1677, 
lOOl.  and  501.  per  annum. — Hugh  Squire,  Esq.  gave  501. 

3.  Lady  Ann  Dacre's  Alms  House,  called  Emanuel  Hospital,  founded 
in  the  year  1601,  and  43d  of  Elizabeth ;  they  are  for  poor  men  and 
women,  (each  of  whom  have  liberty  to  bring  up  one  poor  child)  viz.  ac- 
cording to  the  settlement,  for  seventeen  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster^ 
parish,  one  of  Hayes,  and  two  of  Chelsea  parishes ;  but  the  names  over 
the  door  are  sixteen  for  St.  Margaret's,  two  for  Hayes  parish,  and  two 
for  Chelsea.  She  gave  lOOl.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  the  manor  Of 
Bramsburton,  in  the  county  of  York,  until  the  expiration  of  a  ISase  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years ;  and  afterward  the  whole  manor 
to  accrue  to  augment  this  foundation*  The  lOOl.  per  annum  is  paid  out 
of  the  chamber  of  London,  ^nd  is  under  the  care  or  inspection  of  the 

5  lord 
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the  chief  citizens,  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  his  house  at 

Tothill.    The  number  of  his  guests  was  so  great,  that  hit 

mansion  was  too  contracted  for  their  reception,  and  he  was 

compelled  to  provide  tents  and  pavilions.     Seven  hundred 

messes  of  meat  were  insufficient  for  the  company. 

During  the  great  plague,  some  houses  appointed  here 

as  Pesi  ffousesj  were  built  on  ground  remote  from  other 

houses.     They  are  still  in  being. 

Here 

lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  according  to  the  laws  and  rules  de- 
vised and  made  by  Edward  Fenner,  justice  of  the  Pleas,  Sir  Drugo 
Dniry,  and  Sir  Edward  Moor,  the  executors  of  the  said  lady  Dacret. 
No  person  that  is  wicked,  nor  who  cannot  say  the  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments  in  English,  or  is  under  fifty  years  of  age,  or  who  have 
inhabited  less  than  three  years  in  the  said  respective  parishes,  to  be  ad* 
mitted  to  this  hospital. 

4.  Mr.  George  Whitcher't  almshouses   in   Tothil  Fields,    founded 
€mno  1683,  for  six  poor  people,  who  have  each  5L  per  annum,  and  a 
gown.    Here  is  a  chapel  for  their  use,  and  they  that  read  prayers  to  the  , 
rest  have  20s.  more  per  annum. 

5.  Twelve  ahns  houses,  six  for  men  and  six  for  women,  founded  by 
James  Palmer,  batchelor  in  divinity,  in  1654.  They  have  each  61  and 
a  chaldron  of  coals  per  annum,  and  a  gown  once  in  two  years.  Here  it 
a  chapel  for  their  use,  where  he  prayed  with  these  people  twice  a  dajf 
and  preached  twice  a  week.    He  founded  also  here  a  free  school. 

6.  Near  the  last  are  two  other  alms  houses,  on  the  front  whereof  is 
this  inscription : 

"  The  Gift  of  Mrs.  Judith  KifTord,  Wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kifford,  who 
was  one  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  two  decayed  vir* 
tuous  poor  Gentlewomei^  one  of  them  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster." 

It  was  founded  in  the  year  1705 ;  they  have  each  51.  per  annum. 

7.  A  little  nearer  the  chapel,  in  Tothil  Fields,  are  two  large  alms 
houses  for  men  and  their  wives,  who  have  each  house  61.  per  annum. 

**  This  was  founded  and  endowed  anno  1675,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Butler, 
who  hath  done  many  other  deeds  of  eminent  charity  for  the  poor  of 
this  parish. 

Regnat  in  aetemum  Virtus  Victorque  triumphans, 
Secula  cuncta  vicit  nescia  sola  mori." 

8.  Mr.  Emery  Hill  left  1001.  for  building  three  alms  houses,  which  are 
tobeendowedwiththesurplut  of  what  will  build  and  endow  the  fol- 
lowing, at  by  hit  will  dated  1677. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  90.  Tt  9.  Mr. 
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Here  also  is  a  Bhidewell  for  the  correction  and  reform^ 
Ation  of  the  disorderly.  The  regulations  of  this  prison  are 
excellent,  and  of  course  have  merited  the  unqualified  com*- 
mendations  of  Mr.  Howard. 

In  Tothil  Fields  was  erected  one  of  the  forts  which  sui^ 
rounded  the  metropolis  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.     It  consisted  of  a  battery  and  breastwork. 

Returning  through  James  Street,  we  arrive  at  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  near  which  stood  Tart  Hall,  built  in  1638 
by  Nicholas  Stone,  for  Alathea,  wife  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel.  After  her  death  it  became  the  property  of  her 
second  son,  William,  lord  viscount  Stafford,  a  gentle  and 
amiable  character;  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  detestable 
violence  of  party,  and  the  perjured  evidence  of  Oates,  and 
his  infamous  colleagues,  during  the  equally  infamous  reign 
of  Charles  II.  ^^  He  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at 
the  dieposition  of  the  miscreant  Oates;  and  on  his  trial, 
made  a  circumstantial  and  pathetic  speech,  with  great  so- 
lemnity protesting  his  innocence  '  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God :'  but  was  condemned  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. Even  the  benevolent  lord  Russel  was  so  blinded  by 
party  zeal,  that  he  wished  to  deny  to  lord  Stafford  the 
king's  prerogative  of  commuting  the  disgraceful  part  of  his 
sentence."      Little  did  lord  Russel  think  what  part  of  the 

9.  Mr.  Emery  Hill  also  left  money  to  build  twelve  alms  houses,  near 
Tothil  Fields.  He  also  endowed  the  same  for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor 
men  and  their  wives,  and  six  widows.  The  single  persons  to  have  each 
41.  16s.  per  annum;  the  others  71.48.  besides  each  a  gown  once  in  two 
years,  and  a  chaldron  of  coals  yearly.  See  his  Monument  under  St. 
Margaret's  church. 

10.  A  charity  school  in  Duck  Lane,  where  about  sixty  boys  have  their 
learning  and  cloaths,  and  are  put  out  apprentice  by  subscription  ;  one  of 
the  first  and  most  liberal  of  which  subscribers  was  Mrs.  Green,  who 
gave  101.  per  annum  for  ever,  commencing  about  the  year  1G88,  and 
lOOl.  to  build  a  school.  These  children  wear  blue  coats  to  distinguish 
them. 

11.  Mr,  Cornelius  Vanden  built  twenty  alms  houses  in  or  near  Petit 
France  and  the  new  ch.ipel ;  but  these  not  being  endowed  are  now  in- 
habited by  the  parish  pensioners. 

There  are  other  charities  of  lesser  consideration. 
«  tragedy 
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tragedy  himself  was  to  act  within  less  than  three  years  after- 
wards! Lord  Stafford  was  beheaded  in  1680.  In  Tart  Hall 
were  preserved  the  poor  remains  of  the  Arundelian  marbles ; 
which  had  been  buried  during  the  madness  of  the  Popish  plots 
in  these  times,  lest  the  mob  might  have  mistaken  the  statues 
for  Popish  saints.  They  were  sold  in  1720,  and  the  house 
soon  after  pulled  down. 

PiMLico,  (we  cannot  trace  the  name,)  has  increased  from 
a  iew  houses  to  a  considerable  town,  and  is  graced  with 
handsome  dwellings,  and  a  chapel,  called  Charlotte 
Chapel,  in  which  the  late  reverend  Richard  Harrison,  de- 
livered his  elegant  and  impressive  lectures  from  the  pulpit. 

At  the  west  end  of  St.  James's  Park,  fronting  the  Mall, 
is  a  very  handsome  building,  now  called 

THE  QUEEN'S  PALACE. 

The  first  edifice  on  this  spot  was  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  Arlington  House ;  which  being  purchased  by 
John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham*,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1703,  it  was  called  Buckingham  House  till  the  year  1762, 
when  his  present  majesty  bought  it :  and  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  from  the  particular  satisfac- 
tion her  majesty  has  expressed  in  the  retirement  of  it.  In 
the  year  1775,  it  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  the 
queen,  in  lieu  of  Somerset  House,  in  case  she  survived  her 
consort. 

This  edifice  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  ia 
every  respect  a  fine  building,  not  only  commanding  a 
prospect  of  St.  James's  Park  in  front,  but  has  a  park,  imd 
a  canal  behind,  with  a  good  garden,  and  a  fine  terrace ; 
whence,  as  well  as  from  the  apartments,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  country.  It  has  also  a  spacious  court-yard^ 
inclosed  with   iron  rails^^    fronting  St.  James's  Park,    with 

^  The  duke  lived  till  1720.  His  surviving  dutchett,  natural  daughter 
of  Jaraet  II.  lived  here  till  her  death.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  duke't 
aatural  ton,  Sir  Charles  Herbert  Sheffield,  on  whom  the  duke  had  in^ 
tailed  it  afVcr  the  death  of  his  son  Sdmond,  who  died  a  miaor.  It  wai 
purchased  for  its  present  purpose  from  Sir  Charles. 

T  t  2  offices 
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offices  on  each  side^  separated  from  the  niansion  house  by 
two  wings  of  bending  piazzas,  and  arched  galleries,  ele- 
irated  on  p'dlars  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders. 
Each  front  has  Corinthian  and  Tuscan  pilasters. 

To  this  palace  has  been  lately  add^  a  library,  supplied 
with  the  best  authors,  in  various  languages.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
collection  of  prints ;  and  the  whole  structure  is  adorned  with 
a  great  variety  of  pictures.  Among  which  were  the  famous 
cartoons  by  Raphael ,  painted  in  water-colours,  and  consisting 
of  the  following  subjects :  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

The  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  Peter,  Healing  the  Cripple 
at  the  beautiful  Gate.  The  Death  of  Ananias,  Elymas 
the  Sorcerer  struck  blind.  The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Bar^ 
nabus,  Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians.  These,  how* 
ever,  have  some  time  since  been  removed  to  Hampton 
Court. 

Here  are  likewise  several  of  Mr.  West's  best  perform- 
anees;  among  which  are  to  be  noticed,  Cyrus  presented  to 
his  Grandfather.  Regulus  leaving  RoniCj  on  his  return  to 
Carthage.  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  Death  of 
General  Wolfe.  Death  of  Epaminondas.  Hannibal  vow^ 
ing  Enmity  to  the  Romans.  The  Wife  of  Arminius  brought 
Captive  to  the  Emperor  Germaniacsy  Kc. 

St.  James's  Park  having  been  a  desolate  marsh  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  prince,  on  rebuilding  St.  Jameses 
Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and  collecting  the 
waters  together,  gave  to  the  new  inclosed  ground,  and  new 
raised  building,    the  name  of  St.  James's.      It  was  after- 
wards much  enlarged  and  improved  by  king  Charles  II.  who 
added  to  it  several  fields,  planted  it  with  rows  of  lime  trees, 
laid  out  the  Mall,  a  vista  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed 
a  hollow  smooth  walk,  enclosed  by  a  border  of  wood  on 
each  side,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  a  game  with  a  ball,  called  Mall.      He  also  con* 
tracted  the  water  into  a  canal  of  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  decoy  and 
other  ponds  for  water  fowl.    Succeeding  kings  allowed  the 

people 
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people  the  privilege  of  walking  in  it,  and  king  William  III. 
in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabitants^  a  passage 
into  it  from  Spring  Garden. 

This  park  is  situated  on  a  fine  spot,  and  is  laid  out  with 
an  agreeable  air  of  negligence.  It  affords  many  pleasant 
walks  diversified  by  new  scenes,  and  varied  by  different 
rural  prospects.  It  is  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum« 
ference,  surrounded  by  many  magnificent  structures ;  and 
is  constantly  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  by 
whom  it  is  used  as  well  for  convenience  as  pleasure,  it  being 
an  admirable  thoroughfare  from  Westminster  to  the  villages 
of  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  canal  has  been  curtailed 
of  its  original  length  by  a  part  of  it  at  the  west  end  being 
filled  up,  and  several  other  alterations  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Park.  At  the  east  end,  facing  the  Treasury, 
is  a  spacious  parade  for  the  exercise  of  the  hors6  and  foot 
guards. 

Charles  n.  was  very  fond  of  this  park,  and  fornaed  an 
aviary  adjoining  to  the  Bird  Cage  JFalky  so  called  from 
the  cages  which  were  bung  in  the  trees.  ^^  Charles,"  sayi 
Cibber,  *^  was  often  seen'  here  amidst  crouds  of  spectators, 
feeding  his  ducks,  and  playing  with  his  dogs,  and  passing 
his  idle  moments  in  affitbility  even  to  the  meanest  of  hit 
subjects,  which  made  him  to  be  adored  by  the  common  peo« 
pie;  so  iiscinating  in  the  great,  are  the  habits  of  conde* 
sceosions."  Le  Notre,  the  famous  French  gardener,  under 
Louis  XiV.  ordered  the  disposition  of  the  trees. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Park  was  a  swampy  retreat  for  the 
ducks,  from  that  circumstance  denominated  Duck  Island, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  the  merry  monarch,  was  created 
into  a  government,  and  a  salary  annexed  to  the  ofEce,  in 
favour  of  the  famous  writer  M.  de  St.  Evremond,  the  first 
and  last  governor.  The  whole  island  has  submitted  to  the 
improvements  adopted  some  years  since. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Park  is  Carleton  House. 
This  structure  was  built  a  few  years  since  for  the  residence 
of  Ais  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales^  by  the  late 
}Ht.  Holland.    It  contains  several  magnificent  apartments, 

and 
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and  oae  of  the  roost  complete  armouries  in  the  world.  The 
plan  of  tbestmctare  not  having  been  completed,  and  con- 
stant alterations  intervening,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
a  particular  description  ;  the  front  next  Pall  Mall  is,  how- 
ever, stately,  but  heavy,  and  the  portico  seems  too  great 
for  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  colonade,  fironting  the 
street,  also  does  not  partake  of  that  grandeur  of  stile  ex* 
hibited  by  the  Adams,  in  the  colonade  at  Sion  House,  near 
Brentford.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  with  taste;  but  the 
^tables  are  very  far  from  boing  ornamental  to  the  Park.l 

Adjoining  to  Carleton  House  Gardens,  are  those  belong- 
ing  to  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  Henry  Frederick ^ 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  present  matesty. 
It  was  originally  built  for  prince  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
another  brother.  After  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  house  and  its  dependencies  were  sold,  and  is 
at  present  occupied  by  a  subscription  club,  and  called  the 
Albion  Hotel.  The  fronts  of  the  above  two  houses  are  in 
Pall  Mall. 

Marlborouh  House,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  at  the  expence  of  40,000/.  This  is  a  very  large 
brick  edifice,  ornamented  with  stone,  and  built  in  a  pe* 
cniliar  taste.  The  front  is  extensive,  and  the  wings  on  each 
side  are  decorated  at  the  corners  with  a  stone  rustic.  The 
top  of  it  was  originally  finished  with  a  balustrade,  but  that 
has  been  since  altered,  and  the  first  story  is  crowned  with 
an  Attic  story  raised  above  the  cornice.  A  small  colonade 
extends  on  the  side  of  the  area  next  the  wings,  and  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  offices.  When  this 
structure  was  finished,  the  late  dutchess  of  Marlborough  in- 
tended to  have  opened  a  way  to  it  from  Pall  Mall,  directly 
in  the  front,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  yard  is  formed ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  pur- 
chased the  house  before  it,  and  not  being  upon  good  terms 
with  her  grace,  she  was  prevented  from  executing  her  de- 
sign. The  front  next  the  Park  resembles  the  other,  only 
instead  of  the  two  middle  windows  in  the  wings,  there  are 
niches  for  statues  ;  and  instead  of  tiie  area  front,  there  is  a 
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descent  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  garden.  The  apart- 
ments within  are  noble  and  well  disposed;  and  the  furniture 
is  exceedingly  magnificent.  In  the  vestibule  at  the  en- 
trance is  painted  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  in  which  the  most 
remarkable  scene  is  the  taking  marshal  Tallard,  the  French 
general,  and  several  other  officers  of  great  distinction,  pri- 
soners. The  figures  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  of 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ,  and  general  Cadogan,  are  finely 

executed. 

St.  JAMEffs  PALACE. 

This  was  originally  an  hospital^  founded  by  some  devout 
citizens  of  London,  before  the  Conquest,  for  fourteen 
leprous  females,  and  there  were  several  manors  in  Hampi- 
stead,  Hendon,  &c.  for  its  support;  the  foundation  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  addition  of  eight  brethren, 
and  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  and 
its  custody  given  to  Eton  College  by  Henry  VI.  the  living 
of  Chattisham,  in  Suffolk,  having  been  exchanged  for  it ; 
this  consideration  being  renewed  to  the  college  by  Hen.  VIIL 
the  college  more  readily  resigned  its  right,  and  the  hospital 
was  surrendered  among  others  in  that  rapacious  reign.  Its 
revenues  amounted  to  100/.  per  annum  *• 

Henry  demolished  most  part  of  the  old  fabric,  and  on 
the  site  founded  th^  present  palace,  called  by  Stow,  ^^a 
goodly  manor."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  was 
the  immediate  mansion  of  royalty  till  after  the  .  fire  which 
destroyed  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  James  I.  presented  it 
to  his  son  Henry,  pririce  of  Wales,  who  resided  in  it  til| 
his  death,  in  1612.  Here  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was 
brought  from  Windsor,  on  the  19th  of  January,  previously 
to  his  martyrdom.  ^^  His  apartment  was  hastily  furnished 
by  his  servant,  Mr.  Kinnersley,  of  the  wardrobe.  Some  of 
the  eleven  days  which  he  was  permitted  to  live,  were  spent 

*  On  dw  quarrel  between  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Croin>- 
well,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  the  latter 
fearing  the  rage  of  the  violent  earl,  was,  at  his  own  desire,  lodged  in 
this  place,  by  way  of  security,  by  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
then  lord  treasurer  of  England.    Fenn^s  Letters ^  i.  110.—  Pennant, 

in 
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in  Westminster  Hall,  and  of  the  nigbts  in  the  bouse  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  adjacent  to  bis  place  of  trial.  On  the  27tb 
be  was  carried  back  to  St.  Jameses,  where  he  passed  his 
last  three  days  in  exemplary  piety.  On  the  30th  he  was 
"brought  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  walked,  unmoved 
at  every  insult,  with  a  firm  and  quick  pace,  supported  by 
the  most  lively  sentiments  of  religion. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1688,  bad  arrived  in 
power  at  the  capital,  the  bigotted  and  pusillanimous  James  II. 
made  him  the  oflTer  of  this  palace  for  his  residence.  The 
ofller  was  accepted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  hinted  to 
the  sovereign,  that  his  future  residence  at  Whitehall  would 
be  dangerous.  James  profited  by  the  notice,  and  was  driven 
from  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  had  rendered 
obnoxious  by  his  misconduct.  We  must  not  forget  the 
brave  conduct  of  an  old  cavalier  on  this  trying  occasion. 
It  was  customary  to  mount  guard  at  both  places  during  this 
period,  and  the  veteran  hero,  lord  Craven,  was  on  guard 
at  St.  James's,  when  the  Dutch  guards  were  marching 
through  the  Park,  by  order  of  William,  to  relieve.  His 
lordship  bravely  refused  to  quit  his  post,  and  was  preparing 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Dutch- 
men, till  receiving  the  command  of  James,  his  sovereign, 
he  reluctantly  withdrew  his  part}',  and  marched  away  with 
sullen  dignity*. 

This  was  appointed  for   the  residence  of   the  princess 
Anne,  and  her  spouse  George,  prince  of  Denmark  ;  and  it 

*  James,  the  son  cf  James  II.  was  born  at  James's  Palace,  in  the 
room  now  called  the  old  Bed  Chamber,  at  present  the  anti-chamber  to 
the  levee  room.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  door  of  the  back-stairs, 
which  descended  to  an  inner  court.  It  certainly  was  very  convenient  to 
carry  on  any  secret  design ;  and  might  favour  the  silly  warming-pan 
story,  were  not  the  bed  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the  privy  council,  four 
other  men  of  rank,  twenty  ladies,  besides  pages  and  other  attendants. 
James  with  imprudent  pride,  neglected  to  disprove  the  tale;  it  was 
adopted  by  party,  and  firmly  believed  by  its  zealots.  But,  as  James 
proved  false  to  his  high  trust,  and  his  son  shewed  every  symptom  of 
following  his  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such  pretence  wanting  for 
excluding  a  family  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  great  whole.  Pennant. 
2  has 
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fa&s  since  continaed  to  be  state  residence  and  court  of  the 
British  monarchy. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  palace  is  inconsiderable, 
yet  certainly  not  mean.    It  is  a  brick  building ;  that  part  in 
which  the  rooms  of  state  are  being  only  one  story,  gives  it  a 
regular  appearance  on  the  outside.    Although  there  is  no- 
thing very  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations  or  furniture 
of  the  state  apartments,  they  ate  commodious  and  hand* 
some.    The  entrance  to  these  rooms  is  by  a  staircase  that 
opens  into  the  principal  court,  next  to  Pall  Mali.     At  the 
top  of  the  staircase  are  two  guard-rooms;  one  to  tha  left, 
called  the  Queen's,  and  the  other  the  King's  Guard-room, 
leading  to  the  state  apartments.     Immediately  beyond  the 
king^s  guard-room  is  the  Presence  Chamber,  now  used  only 
as  a  passage  to  the  principal  rooms.    There  is  a  range  of 
five  of  these,    opening  into  each   other  successive!}',  and 
fronting  the  Park.     The  Presence  Chamber  opens  into  the 
centre  room,  called  the  Privy  Chamber,  where  is  a  canopy, 
under  which  the  king  receives  the  Quakers.     On  the  right 
are  two  drawing  rooms,    one  within  the  other.      At  the 
upper  end  of  the  further  one  is  a  throne,  with  its  canopy, 
on  which  the  king  receives  corporation  addresses.     This 
apartment  is  the  grand  drawing-room,  in  which  the  king 
and  queen  are  present  on  certain  days,  the  nearer  room 
being  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  in   which  the  nobility  are 
permitted  to  sit  down  while  their  majesties  are  present  in  the 
further  room,  there  being  stools  and  sofas  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  left,    on  entering  the  Privy  Chamber,   from  the 
king's  guard-room  and   Presence  Chamber,  are  two  levee 
rooms,  the  nearer  serving  as  an  anti-chamber  to  the  other ; 
all  these  rooms  were  formerly  very  old  and  mean  in  their 
Anmitore.     On  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  they 
were  fitted  op  in  their  present  state.    The  walls  are  covered 
with  tapestry,  very  beautiful,  and  quite  fresh  in  their  co- 
lonrs ;  foCf  thon^  it  was  made  for  Charles  II.  it  bad  never 
been  put  up,  having  by  some  accident  lain  in  a  chesty  tiil 
discovered  a  little  before  the  marriage  of  the  prince.    The 
canopy  of  the  throne  was  made  for  the  queea^s  birtfa-day. 
Vol.  IV.    No.  91.  U  u  the 
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the  first  which  happened  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  of  crimson  veWet,  with 
broad  gold  lace,^  having  embroidered  crowns,  set  with  real 
and  fine  pearls.  The  shamrock,  the  badge  of  the  Irish 
nation,  forms  one  of  the  decorations  of  the  crown,  and  h 
accurately  executed.  In  the  grand  drawing*room  is  a  large 
magnificent  chandelier  of  gilt  silver;  and  in  the  grand 
levee  room  is  a  very  noble  bed,  the  furniture  of  which  is 
of  crimson  velvet,  manufactured  in  Spitalfields.  This  bed 
was  put  up,  with  the  tapestry,  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
oC  Wales. 

Among  the  pictures,  the  most  remarkable  are,  a  smaH 
full  length  of  H£NRY,  prince  of  Wales ;  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,    elder    brother    of   Henry  VIII.    by    Mabuse. 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  queen  Jane  Seymour.    Two  half 
lengths,  by  Lely,  of  the  dutchess  of  York,  and  her  sister. 
A  child  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter;  ''  perhaps,'*  says  Pen- 
nant, ''the  youngest  knight  known.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
James  II.  whilst  duke  of  York,  by  Anne  Hyde,  his  dutchess. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  1666,  he  was  elected  knight  of 
the  Garter,  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  five  months.     The 
sovereign,  Charles,  put  the  George  round  his  neck ;  and 
prince  Rupert,  the  Garter  round  his  little  leg.     Death,  in 
the  following  year,  prevented  his  installation.     Geoffrey 
Hudson,  the  dwarf.      Henry   lord  Darnley,  consort  of 
Mary,    queen   of  Scots,    and   father  of  James  I.   his  hand 
resting  on  his  brother  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  in  a 
black  gown.     Charles  II.  of  Spain,  at  four  years  of  age, 
in  black ;  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.     He  was  inaugurated  in 
1665.     Here  is  also   the   famous  picture,   by  Mabuse,  of 
Adam  and  £ve  ;  with  the  curious  anachronisms  of  navels, 
and  a  fountain  richly  carved.     In  a  lumber  room,  formerly 
the  queen's  library,  Mr.  Pennant  saw  a  beautiful  view  from 
Greenwich  Park,  with  Charles  I.  his  queen,  courtiers,  &c. 
walking.      Two   others  of   the  same   prince,    and  queen, 
dining  in  public.     And  another  of  the  Elector  Palatine^ 
and  his  consort,  at  a  public  table;  with  a  carver,  looking 
most  ridiculously,  a  monkey  having  in  that  moment  reared 

from 
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from  the  table  and  seized  his  beard.  Possibly  this  feast  was 
at  Guildhall,  where  he  was  most  nobly  entertained  by  the 
hospitable  citizens  in  1612,  when  he  made  the  match  with 
the  daughter  of  the  British  monarch,  which  ended  so  un. 
happily  for  both  parties." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  yard,  is  the  Chapel 
Royal,  a  plain  contracted  room;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  used,  when  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The 
only  thing  worth  notice  is  its  cieling,  which  is  divided  into 
small  painted  squares.  This  chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  ex- 
empted from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  service  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  ca« 
thedrals;  its  establishment  is  a  dean,  usually  the  bishop  of 
London,  a  lord-almoner,  a  sub- dean,  and  forty-eight  chap* 
lains,  who  preach  in  their  turns  before  the  royal  family. 
There  are  also  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  two  or- 
ganists, ten  choristers,  a  serjeant,  a  yeoman,  a  groom  of 
the  vestry,  and  &  bell-ringer  ♦. 

The  other  parts  of  St.  James's  Palace  are  very  irregular 
in  their  form,  consisting  chieBy  of  several  courts.  Some  of 
the  apartments  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, others  by  the  king's  servants,  and  others  are  granted 
as  a  benefit  to  their  occupiers. 

The  sole  use  the  king  makes  of  St.  James's  Palace,  is  for 
purposes  of  state. 

Cleveland  Row.  Here  stood  Berkshire  House^  be- 
longing to  that  branch  of  the  family  of  Howard,  who  in« 
herited  the  tile  of  earls  of  Berkshire.  It  was  purchased  by 
Charles  IL,  presented  by  him  to  ^<  that  beautiful  fury"  Bar- 
bara, dutchess  of  Cleveland,  and  its  honourable  name 
changed  into  that  of  her  dishonoured  title. 

*  The  king,  when  in  town,  is  always  preceded  to  the  Chapel  Rojral 
by  a  nobleman,  carrying  the  sword  of  state,  and  attended  by  the  k>rdt 
and  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  the  gold  staff  officer,  the  lord  cham* 
beriain,  and  other  officers  in  waiting ;  and  accompanied  by  the  royal  fa* 
roily,  with  the  foreign  ministers,  and  nobility;  the  heralds  and  pur« 
suivants  at  arms  also  attending ;  the  procession  beinf  closed  by  the  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  their  golden  ensigns  of  office. 

U  u  2  A  passage 
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A  passage  hence  leads  to  The  Gbeen  Park,  a  romantic 
spot,  curtailed  from  that  of  St.  Janes.  The  fVUdemess^ 
with  the  Ranger* s  Lodge^  the  Lawfty  the  Water 9  the  Walks^ 
and  the  extensive  prospects ^  render  it  beautiful  beyond  ex* 
pression.  The  east  side  is  ornamented  with  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  nobility,  before  which  gardens  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  planted,  which  yield  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
this  charming  vicinity ;  the  mansion  most  wordiy  notice  is 
Spencer  House. 

In  this  building  nothing  can  be  more  pleasingly  elegant 
than  the  Park  front,  which  is  ornamented  to  an  high  de« 
giee,  and  yet  not  with  profusion ;  nor  is  the  fitting  up  and 
furniture  of  the  rooms  inferior  <to  the  beauties  of  the  oat* 
side.  The  library,  which  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty.five,  is 
most  beautifully  ornamented.  The  chimney-piece  very 
light,  of  polished  white  marble.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
hangs  a  capital  picture  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft;  the  ex- 
pression and  finishing  is  very  fine ;  and  the  extent,  of  the 
painter's  imagination  striking,  in  drawing  into  one  point 
such  a  multitude  of  the  emblems  of  witchcraft,  and  all  de- 
signed with  a  charming  wildness  of  fancy.  The  other  apart- 
ments are  equally  grand  and  beautifiXl. 

But  there  are  defects  to  counterbalance  these  beauties ; 
^^  The  pediment  in  the  front  is  too  lofty,  and  has  not  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  the  low  Grecian  pediment.  The  or- 
der should  have  had  a  greater  elevation,  sufficient  to  have 
included  two  ranges  of  windows,  or  it  should  not  have  been 
returned  on  the  sides  of  the  building.  This  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  impropriety  of  employing  the  Doric  order 
in  private  houses;  its  column  is  too  short,  its  entablature 
too  large,  and  all  its  proportions  too  massy,  to  admit  of 
soch  apertures,  as  are  necessary  to  the  cheerfulness  of  an 
English  dwelling.  The  statues  on  the  pediment,  and  the 
vases  at  each  extremity,  must  be  mentioned  with  applause  • 
as  they  are  in  a  good  stile,  and  judiciously  disposed."* 

End  of  the  First  Route. 
•  Mahon's  Picturetqae  Tour,  p.  108. 
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ROUTE   II. 

Commencing  at  Charing  Cross^  bj/  the  Hay  Market^ 
through  Pall  Mally  part  of  Piccadilly ^  and  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  Return  through  Oxford  Street ^  taking  in  the 
North  Side  of  the  Metropolis  undescribed. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  commencing  this  Route,  we  will  fol- 
low  Mr.  Pennant  in  taking  a  review  of  the  large  tract 
of  ground  between  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Mary  la  Bonne, 
as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1560,  and  till  built  upon. 
We  have  already  said  *  that  the  whole  was  a  vast  extent  of 
fields,  and  there  were  no  houses,  excepting  three  or  four  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  Pall  Mall ;  and  a  little  farther, 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  small  place  of  worship,  probably 
St.  Catharine's  chapel,  mentioned  in  the  last  Route. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  the  Haymarket,  and  Hedge 
Lane,  had  names ;  but  they  were  literally  lanes,  bounded 
by  hedges;  and  all  beyond,  to  the  north,  east,  and  west, 
was  entirely  country.  In  the  fine  Plan  of  London,  pub* 
lished  by  Faithorn,  in  1658,  no  traces  of  houses  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former,  any  more  than  a  single  one,  named 
the  Gaming  House^  at  the  end,  next  to  Piccadilly.  Wind- 
mill Street  consisted  of  disjoined  houses;  and  a  windmill, 
standing  in  a  field  on  the  west  side,  proves  from  what  its 
name  was  derived ;  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  street^ 
radiating  from  the  Seven  Dials,  was  at  that  period  open 
ground. 

Leicester  Fields  was  also  unbuilt ;  but  the  house  of  that 
name  is  found  in  the  sane  plan,  and  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydnies,  earls  of  Lei- 
cester. It  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who, 
on  February  13,  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate  life.  It 
had  been  tenanted  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  was  suc- 
cessively the  pouting  place  of  princes;  tlie  late  king,  when 
prince  of  Wales,  after  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  father, 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 
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lived  here  several  years.  His  son  Frederick  followed  his 
example,  succeeded  him  in  his  hoase,  and  in  it  finished 
his  da3r8. 

Behind  Leicester  House  stood,  in  1658,  the  Military 
Tardy  founded  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales ;  major  Foubert 
afterwards  kept  his  academy  here  for  riding  and  other  ex- 
ercises, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  then  removed  it 
into  Swallow  Street,  opposite  Conduit  Street ;  part  is  still 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  a  riding  house;  the  rest  is  con- 
verted into  a  House  of  Industry  for  the  parish  of  St.  James. 
The  avenue  still  retains  the  name  of  Major  Fouberfs  Pas-" 
sage.  Gerard  House  belonged  to  the  brave  Charles  Ge- 
rard, earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  from  his  youth  having  been 
trained  to  arms,  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  for  Charles  I.  He  fought  many  battles  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a  volunteer,  and  displayed  all  the  conduct  of  a 
veteran.  He  particularly  signalized  himself  in  Wales, 
where  he  took  several  castles,  and  the  strong  town  of  Ha- 
verfordwest. But  he  was  also  one  of  the  lords  who  pre- 
sented James,  duke  of  York,  at  the  King^s  Bench  bar,  as  a 
popish  recusant,  which  was  recollected  when  James  came 
to  the  crown ;  when  his  lordship,  jointly  with  the  earl  of 
Stamford,  and  lord  Delamere,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  raise  rebellion,  and  condemned 
to  die;  but  obtained  his  pardon,  and  deceased  about  the 
year  1693.  The  title,  in  this  family,  became  extinct  in 
1702,  and  is  only  remembered  in  the  adjoining  streets. 

Coventry  House,  stood  on  the  site  of  Coventry  Street, 

and  was  the  residence  of  the  lord   keeper   Coventry,  and 

Henry  Coventry,  secretary  of  state,  who  died  herein  1686. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  one  called  in  the  old 

plan  of  London,  the  Gaming  House*, 

Jermyn, 

*  Lord  Clarendon  mentions  a  house  of  this  name,  in  the  following 
words :  **  Mr.  Hyde,"  (says  he,  speaking  of  himself)  "  going  to  a 
house  called  Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertainment  and 
gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walks,  with  shade,  and  where  were  an 
upper  and  lower  bowling  green,  whither  many  of  the  nobility  and 

gentry 
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Jermym,  and  St.  Alban'«  Streets,  took  their  names 
from  the  gallant  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  last.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  privately  married  to  the  queen  dowager,  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  By  this  time  misfortunes  had  subdued  that 
spirit  which  had  contributed  to  precipitate  her  first  husband 
into  the  ruin  of  his  house.  She  was  awed  by  her  subject- 
spouse  ;  her  fear  of  him  was  long  observed  before  the  near* 
ness  of  the  connection  was  discovered. 

The  Pest  House  Fields  were  surrounded  with  buildings 
before  the  year  1700,  but  remained  a  dirty  waste  till  of  late 
years,  when  Carnaby  Market  occupied  much  of  the  west 
part.  Golden  Square,  of  dirty  access,  was  built  after  the 
Revolution,  or  before  1700"*^.  In  these  fields  had  been  the 
lazaretto,  during  the  period  of  the  dreadful  plague  of  the 
year  1665.  It  was  built  by  that  true  hero  lord  Craven,  who 
stayed  in  London  during  the  whole  time;  and  braved  the 
fury  of  the  pestilence,  with  the  same  coolness  as  he  fought 
the  battles  of  his  beloved  mistress  Elizabeth,  titular  queea 
of  Bohemia ;  or  mounted  the  tremendous  breach  at  Creutz- 
nach.  He  was  the  intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  and 
the  genuine  patriot. 

In  1700,  Bond  Street  was  built  no  farther  than  the  west 
end  of  Clifford  Street.  New  'Bond  Street  was  at  that  time 
an  open  field,  called  Conduit  Mead,  from  one  of  the  con- 
gentry  of  the  belt  quality  resorted  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Riit.nf 
the  Rebellion^  sub  cm,  1 640.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  house 
with  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Garrard,  in  hit  letter  to  the  earl  of  Straf* 
ford,  dated  June  1635  ;  in  which  he  says,  *<  that  since  Spring  Gardemt 
was  put  down,  we  have,  by  a  servant  of  the  lord  chatDberlain's,  a  aew 
Spring  Gardens  erected  in  the  fields  beyond  the  Meuse ;  where  is  bulk 
a  fair  house,  and  two  bowling  greens,  made  to  entertain  gamesters  aid 
bowlers,  at  an  excessive  rate,  for  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above  40001 
A  dear  undertaking  for  a  gentleman  barber.  My  lord  chamberkia 
(Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset)  much  frequents  this  place,  where  ihey  bowl 
great  matches."    Letiertt  u  ^Z\,    Pennant. 

*  It  had  been  called  Gelding  Square^  from  the  sign  of  a  neigbouriiig 
inn )  but  the  inhabitants,  indignant  at  the  vulgar  degradation,  changed 
it  to  its  present  name. 

duitf 
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duits  which  supplied  this  part  of  the  town  with  water  ^  and 
Conduit  Street  received  its  name  for  the  same  reason  *. 

George  Street,  Hanwer  Square^  and  its  church,  roae 
about  the  same  time.  The  church  was  built  and  finished 
in  1724.  It  is  the  last  parish  in  this  part  of  Westminster, 
excepting  the  distant  Mary  la  Bonne.  Every  part  beride  was 
open  ground,  covered  with  dung-hills,  and  all  sorts  of  ob« 
scenity.  May  Fair  was  kept  about  the  spot  now  covttod 
with  May  Fair  chapd,  and  several  fine  streets.  The  fkir 
was  attended  with  such  disorders,  riots,  thefts,  and  even 
murders,  that,  in  1708,  it  was  prevented  by  the  magistratesr. 
It  revived  again,  and  at  the  last  celebration  the  place 
was  covered  with  booths,  temporary  theatres,  and  every 
enticement  to  low  pleasure. 

In  1716,  Hanover  Square,  and  CAVtNDisH  Square, 
were  unbuilt :  but  their  names  appear  in  the  plans  of  Lon- 
don, of  1720.  Oxford  Street,  from  Princes  Street, 
eastward,  as  far  as  High  Street,  St.  Giles's,  was  almost 
unbuilt  on  the  north  side.  "  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, "there  a  deep  hollow  road,  and  full  of  sloughs; 
there  was  here  and  there  a  ragged  house,  the  lurking  place 
for  cut-throats ;  insomuch,  that  I  never  was  taken  that  way 
by  night,  in  my  hackney  coach,  to  a  worthy  uncle's,  who 
gave  me  lodgings  at  his  house  in  George  Street,  but  I  went 
in  dread  the  whole  way."  The  south  side  was  built  as  far 
as  Swallow  Street.  Soho  Square  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lived  in  the  centre 
bouse,  facing  the  statue :  originally  the  square  was  called, 
in  honour  of  him,  Monmouth  Square  ;  and  aftenvards 
changed  to  that  of  King's  Square.  I  have  a  tradition, 
that  on  bis  death  the  admirers  of  that  unfortunate  man 
changed  it  to  Soho^  being  the  word  of  the  day  at  the  field  of 

*  **  The  late  Carew  Mildmay,  Eiq.  who,  after  a  very  long  life, 
died  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  say,  that  he  remembered  killing  a  wood- 
cock on  the  site  of  Conduit  Street,  at  that  time  an  open  country.  He 
md  general  Oglethorpe  were  great  intimates,  and  nearly  of  the  tame 
age;  and  often  brought  proofs  to  each  other  of  the  length  of  their  recol- 
lection."    Pennant, 

Sedgemoor. 
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Sedgemoor.  The  house  was  purchased  by  lord  Bateman ; 
after  which  it  was  let  on  building  leases,  and  a  row  of 
houses  erected,  called  Bateman's  Buildings,  The  name 
of  th^  unfortuhate  duke  is  still  preserved  in  Monmouth 
Street. 

Having  concluded  this  part  of  our  retrospect,  i^e  prd- 
ceed  from  Charing  Ctossy  by  Spring  Gardens,  in  which 
there  is  a  p^issage  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  where  there  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's;  thence  by  Hedge  Lane,  or 
Whitcombe  Street,  and  Suffolk  Street,  to  the  Haymarket, 
a  broad  street,  in  which  the  markets  are  held  on  Tpesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Panton  Street,  on  the  east  side,  leads  by  Oxenoon 
Street,  in  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's,  first 
built  as  a  meeting  house  by  the  famous  Richard  Baxter  j  to 

Leicester  Square  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine  eques* 
trian  statue  of  George  L  which  origrinally  stood  in  the  park 
at  Canons,  in  Herts)  so  called  from  Leicester  House^  btult 
by  one  of  the  Sidneys,  earls  of  Leicester.  Here,  in  the 
year  1661,  ended  the  unfortunate  life  of  Elizabeth,  for* 
mtt\y  princess  royal  of  England,  and  titular  queen  of  Bo« 
hernia.  George  IL  when  prince  of  Wales,  upon  a  misun- 
derstanding  with  his  fiither,  retired  to  this  house  for  several 
years ;  as  did  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  and  here 
finished  his  days.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  prin* 
cess  Dowager,  till  she  removed  to  Carleton  House.  When 
deserted  by  its  royal  possessors,  it  became  the  instructive 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  belonging  to  Sir  Ashtoti 
Lever.  ^^  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  **  the  most  asto« 
nishing  collection  of  the  subjects  of  natural  history  eveif 
collected,  in  so  short  a  space,  by  any  indjviduaL  To  thq 
disgrace  of  our  kingdom,  after  the  first  burst  of  wonder 
was  over,  it  became  neglected :  and  when  it  was  offered  to 
the  public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only  eight 
thousand,  out  of  tlurty-six  thousand  tickets,  were  sold. 
FinaHy^  the  capricious  goddess  frowned  on  the  spirited 
possessor  of  such  a  number  of  tickets,  and  transferred  the 
treasure  to  the  possessor  of  only  two,  Mr.  James  Park* 
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inson,  who  generously  gave  Sir  Ashton  the  advantage  -of 
one  year's  exhibition  of  iiis  lost  property ;  and,  who,  by 
bis  future  attention  to,  and  elegant  disposition  of,  the  Mu- 
seum, well  merited  the  favour.''  Sir  Ashton  died  Ja- 
nuary 31,  1788*  The  Museum  having  been  transferred  by 
Mr.  Parkinson  to  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge, 
into  a  repository  built  for  its  reception,  again  experienced 
the  most  mortifying  neglect,  and  was  dispersed  by  public 
auction  in  separate  lots,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  upwards  of 
forty  days,  during  the  year  1806^  Leicester  House  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  occupied  by  Leicester  Place, 
an  avenue  from  the  square  to  New  Lisle  Street. 

At  the  end  of  Cranbourne  Street,  adjoining  to  Lei* 
CESTER  Square,  has  been  exhibited  for  several  years  Mr. 
Barker's  Panorama,  consisting  of  views  of  cities,  naval 
engagements,  &c.  in  such  an  illusive  manner,  that  to  the 
beholders  the  scenes  have  appeared  to  be  realized.  Thi$ 
may  be  called  the  perfection  of  Perspective. 

The  large  house  on  the  west  side  of  Leicester  Place,  was 
called  Savile  House,  the  residence  of  that  independen- 
patriot.  Sir  George  Savile,  many  years  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  York;  but  who  was  hurried  out  of  his 
valuable  life  by  the  threats  of  the  mob,  who  destroyed  his 
house  during  the  riots  of  J  780. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  was  the  residence  of  the 
inimitable  Hogarth,  now  the  Sablonier  Hotel  \  adjoining 
to  which  lived  that  most  eminent  surgeon  John  Hunter, 
who  formed  a  fine  Anatomical  Museum;  which  has  been 
purchased  by  government,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  This  museum  is  classed  in  the  foU 
lowing  order:  the  parts  constructed  for  motion;  the  parts 
essential  to  animals,  respecting  their  own  internal  eco- 
nomy ;  parts  superadded  for  purposes  concerned  with  ex- 
ternal objects ;  parts  designed  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  and  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  young. 
The  west  side  was  inhabited  by  that  great  character.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  and  near  him  by  another  eminent  sur- 
geon, William  Cruikshank,  Ksq. 
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Facing  the  top  of  thie  Haymarkct,  iQ  Great  Windmxli, 
Street,  is  the  large  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter  ;  in  which  was  deposited  his  Museum. 

This  invaluable  collection  was  originally  made  by  Dr. 
Hunter,  at  his  residence  in  Jermyn  Street.     Of  the  mag- 
nitude and  value  of  the  doctor's  anatomical  collection,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of 
years  he  employed    in    making    anatomical   preparations: 
added  to  the  eagerness  with  which  he  encreased  it  from  th« 
collections  occasionally  offered  for  sale  in  London.    And 
bis  specimens  of  rare  diseases  were  frequently  increased  by 
presents  from  bis  ntedical  friends  and  pupils.     The  doctor's 
collection  was  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  specimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,    and  of  diseases;   but,    after* 
wards,  he  extended  his  views  to  fossils,  and  to  the  branches 
of  polite  literature  and  erudition.      A  cabinet  of  antient 
medals  likewise,  brought  together  at  the  expence  of  20,000/. 
contributed  greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  Museum.     In 
1781,' it  received  a  valuable  addition  of  shells,  corals,  and 
other  curious  subjects  of  Natural  History,    collected  by 
Dr.  Fothergill.     By  the  doctor^s  will,  1783,  the  Museum, 
under  the  direction  of  trustees,  devolved  to  his  nephew. 
Dr.  M.  Baillie,  and,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni« 
versity  of  Glasgow.     The  sum  of  8000/.  sterling  is  lefk  for 
the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  collection*. 

Norris  Street,  in  the  Haymarket,  leads  to  St.  James's 
Market  for  butcher^s  meat,  poultry,  &c. 

Lower  down  the  Haymarket,  are  two  structures  for  pub- 
lic entertainment;  The  King's  Theatre,  or  Opera 
House  ;  and  The  Little  Theatre. 

The  history  of  the  former  of  these  states,  '*  that  in  oon* 
sequence  of  the  unequal  management  of  theatrical  per« 
formances  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  induced  to  procure  subscriptions  for 
erecting  a  new  and  magnificent   playhouse  in  the  Hay« 

*  Picture  of  London. 
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viarket,  calculated  to  4o -honour  to  the  arcUtoot  and  to  the 
nation,  and  at  the  same  tipoe  produce  wealth  to  tbo^  who 
w^re  concerned  in  it.    The  sum  of  iOQOl,  was  imm^iately 
raised,  and  the  building  begun  under  Sir  John's  direction. 
In  the  year  1704,  Mr.  Betterton  having  surrendered  to  Sir 
John  all  his  right  and  interest  in  the  licence  which  had  been 
granted  to  him ;  the  latter  associated  hjniself  with  Mr.  Coq- 
greve,  and,  from  the  abilities  of  two  such  excellent  writers, 
great  expectations  were  foraged.      On  the  9th  of  April, 
1705,  the  theatre  was  opened  with  an  Italian  opera,  which 
did  not  meet  its  expected  success.    It  was  also  soon  found 
that  the  architect  Wa^  much  better  qualified  to  produce  ex<» 
Calient  pieces,  than  to  construct  a  place  for  their  perform^' 
ance.     The  edifice  was  a  vaFt  triumphal  piece  of  archie 
tecture,  wholly  unfit  for  every  purpose  of  convenience ;  the 
vast  columns,  the  gilded  cornices^  and  lofty  roofs,  availed 
very  little,  when  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.      "  At  the  first  opening  of  it,"   says  Mr. 
Cibber,  ^^  the  flat  ceiling,  that  is  now  over  the  orchestre, 
was  then  a  semi-oval  arch,  that  sprung  fifteen  feet  higher 
from  above  the  cornice.     The  cieling  over  the  pit  too  was 
still  more  raised,  being  one  level  line  from  the  highest  back 
part  of  the  upper  gallery  to  the  front  of  the  stage;  the 
front  boxes  were  a  continued  semi-circle  to  the  bare  walls 
of  the  house  on  each  side:  this  extraordinary  and  super- 
fluous space  occasioned  such  an  undulation  from  the  voice 
of  every  actor,  that  generally  what  they  said  sounded  like 
the  gabbling  of  so  many  people  in  the  lofty  aisles  of  a  ca- 
thedral.    The  tone  of  a  trumpet,   or  swelling  of  an  eu- 
nuch's holding  note,  it  is  true,  might  be  sweetened  by  it ; 
but  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  speaking  voice  were  drowned 
by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  one  word   under  another.'* 
It  had  not  at  that  time  the  benefit  of  a  large  city,  which 
hath  since  been  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  too 
remote  &om  the  then  frequenters  of  the  theatre  to  be  much 
attended  by  them.      All  these  circumstances  uniting  to- 
gether afibrded  so  little  prospect  of  profit  or  success,  thai 
in  a  few  months  Mr.  Congreve  gave  up  his  share  and  in- 
terest 
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teirest  wholly  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  J  who,  at  the  end  of  K\m 
lOGOud  season,  either  finding  the  gains  which  arose  from  the 
management  too  few,  or  the  trouble  arising  from  his  attends 
ance  on  it  too  much,  grew  also  disgusted  with  his  situa* 
tion,  and  wished  to  be  relieved  from  it.  But  of  so  littlo 
value  was  the  theatre  considered  at  that  juncture,  that  no 
person  thought  it  of  consequence  enough  to  apply  for  it*« 

During  the  year  1720,  a  fund  of  50,000/^  was  raised  by 
subscription,  for  the  regular  support  of  the  undertaking,  to 
which  king  George  I.  contributed  1000/.  The  concern  wa^ 
then  put  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  and  directors, 
called  the  AcMdeniy  of  Music.  The  first  vocal  performers^ 
a  lyric  poet,  and  the  three  best  composers  of  music,  were 
engaged;  the  latter  were  Handel,  Attilia,  and  Bononcini. 
From  this  period  the  opera  continued  to  flourish,  under 
the  direction  of  various  managers.  In  the  year  1789,  on 
the  J  7th  of  June,  the  whole  of  this  theatre,  and  several 
adjoining  houses,  were  destroyed  by  (ire;  but  was  imme- 
diately rebuilt  on  a  sQale  of  great  magnificence.  Thera  aro 
five  tiers  of  boxes  elegantly  ornamented,  a  spacious  pit, 
and  an  ample  gallery.  Here  is  also  a  large  room  for  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  commonly  called  ^^  The  King's 
Concert.'*  So  rigid  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  modern  compositions,  that  the  director  for  tha 
night  is  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  a  considerable  sum,  if  any 
piece  is  introduced  of  less  age  than  twenty-five  years.  The 
director  is  usually  a  nobleman  of  taste  and  science.  Tha 
exterior  of  the  Opera  House  is  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  commonly  named  **  The  LUtU 
Theatre^'*  is  opened  during  the  summer  months.  The 
patent  by  which  it  is  held,  was  formerly/ granted  to  8a* 
icuEL  FooTE|  Esq.  denominated  the  Aristophanes  of  bia 
day ;  of  whooi  it  was  purchased  by  George  Col  man,  Eaq« 
and  held  by  his  son,  both  dramatic  writers,  jointly  with 
Other  proprietors. 

We  now  pass  into  Pall  Mall,  a  long,  spaciouf,  and 
well  built  street,   in  which  is  situated,    bc£»ides  QsrletoD 

• 

*  Baker's  fiiographia  Dramatic2i««-IatroductioD,  xxxi. 
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House,  Cumberland  House,  and  Marlborough  House,  al« 
ready  mentioned,  a  stately  mansion  belonging  to  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  and  Schamberg  Houses  the  latter  was 
built  by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  for  his  town  residence.  After  his  death  it  fell  into 
private  hands,  and  was  inhabited  by  Astley^  the  painter, 
who  divided  it  into  three  habitations,  reserving  the  centre 
for  his  own  residence.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Richard 
Cosway,  Esq.  R.  A.  After  him  by  the  eccentric  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, in  which  he  delivered  his  lectures.  The  last  occupier 
was  Mr.  Robert  Bowyer,  a  painter  in  miniature,  who  col- 
lected and  formed  a  large  gallery  of  paintings  and  en- 
gravings by  the  first  masters,  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
England ;  this  he  named  **  The  Historic  Gallery.*' 
But  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  times  being  un- 
propitious  to  the  arts,  Mr.  Bowyer  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  government  for  assistance,  to  extricate  him  from  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  had  involved  himself  by  this  un- 
dertaking ;  parliament  empowered  him  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  by  lottery,  \vhich  determined  in  the  year  1807. 

Equally  unfortunate  was  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

That  highly  respected  character,  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
BoTDELL,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  mention 
in  various  parts  of  this  work,  "  not  contented  with  having 
formed  a  school  of  engraving  in  this  country,  so  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other,  laid  also  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  British  Historical  Painting  in  the  splendid  estab- 
lishment .of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  When  we  con- 
sider the  magnificence  of  the  design  of  Boydell's  Shake- 
speare,  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  executed,  the  works 
both  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver  which  it  has  produced,  the 
almost  incredible  excellence  in  printing  which  has  accom- 
panied it,  the  encouragement  it  has  given,  and  is  conti- 
nually giving  to  Genius,  the  imitations  it  has  excited,  and 
the  commercial  advantages  which  the  nation  must  have 
derived  from  it,  we  must  admire  in  astonishment  and  in 
silence." 

The 
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The  typographical  part  of  this  national  and  magnificent 
work  was  executed  by  Bulmer;  the  text  regulated  by 
George  Steevens,  Esq.  the  plates  engraved  by  the  very  first 
artists,  from  pictures  painted  on  purpose  for  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Wright,  Barry,  Romney,  &c. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  publication,  for  the  honour  of 
our  nation,  that  no  country,  nor  age,  has  yet  produced  an 
edition  of  any  author's  works  of  such  exquisite  taste  and 
beauty.  It  surpasses  in  splendour  all  former  publications, 
as  far  as  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  dramatic  poets.  The  Shakespeare,  the  Milton,  the 
History  of  England,  the  Bible,  and  Poets,  not  to  mention 
many  other  publications  which  have  done  very  great  credit 
to  iLS  as  a  nation  J  were  never  equalled  at  any  former  period 
in  any  country  in  the  worlds  Let  our  countrymen  bo 
judged  by  their  productions,  and  they  will  be  found  equal 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  towards  perfection,  to  any 
artists  that  have  preceded  them  in  any  age  or  country. 
And  had  they  been  encouraged  and  matured  in  equal  ease 
and  by  equal  munificence  with  the  sons  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  their  works  would  have  more  than  rivalled  those  of 
that  period*. 

With  what  regret  and  indignation,  therefore,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  draw  a  curtain  before  this  fascinating  scene !  How 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patrons  and  lovers  of  genius 
and  of  learning,  must  it  be  to  be  informed  by  the  following 
impressive  epistle,  that  the  worthy  alderman  was  in  a  great 
measure  ruined,  for  his  vast  project  of  conferring  a  most 
essential  benefit  on  all  the  world.  His  own  words  are  the 
sincerest  medium  of  his  regret : 

Letter  from  Mu  Alderman  Boyd kll  to  Jlderman  ]oun  William 
Am  o  BE  SON  ;  read  by  the  latter  in  the  House  qf  CotnmorUf  when 
applying  for  Leave  to  dispose  qf  the  Shakspeare  Paintings,  ifc,  by 
Lottery, 

"  D£AK  SiE^  Cheapside,  Feb.  4,  1804. 

'*  The  kindness  with  which  you  have  undertaken  to  represent 
my  case,  calls  upon  me  to  lay  open  to  you,  with  the  utmost  can- 

*  AldermsD  Jotiah  Boydell'i  Suggettiont  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Aru  and  Manufactures  on  a  commercial  Basis. — Eairof.  Mag, 
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dour,  the  circumstances  attending  it,  which  I  Will  now  endeavoui- 
to  do  as  briefly  at  possible* 

"  It  is  above  sixty  years  since  I  began  to  study  the  art  of  en- 
living ;  in  the  course  of  which  timei  besides  employing  tba\ 
long  period  of  life  in  my  profession,  with  an  industry  and  assiduitj 
that  would  be  improper  in  aie  to  describe,  I  have  laid  out  with 
my  brethren,  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country,  above  three  hundred  and  iifly  thousand  pounds. 

"  When  I  first  began  business,  (he  whole  commerce  of  prints 
in  this  country  con<isted  in  importing  foreign  prints,  principalij 
from  France,  to  itupply  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in  this  king* 
dom.  Impre<;sed  with  the  idea  that  the  genius  of  our  own  ^oun^^ 
iryroen,  if  properly  encouraged,  was  equal  to  that  of  foreigners, 
J  set  about  establishing  a  School  op  Engraving  in  England, 
with  what  success  the  Public  are  well  acquainted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
at  present  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  whole  course  of  that  commerce 
li  changed ;  very  few  prints  being  now  imported  into  this  country, 
while  the  foreign  market  is  principally  supplied  witli  prints  from 
England.  ^ 

"  In  effecting  this  favourite  plan,  I  have  not  only  spent  a  long 
life,  but  have  employed  near  forty  years  of  the  labour  of  my  ne- 
phew, Josiah  Boydell,  who  has  been  bred  to  the  business,  and 
who$e  assistance  during  that  period  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  promoting  a  school  of  engraving  in  this  country.  By  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence,  the«e  exertion*  have  been  very  successful; 
not  only  in  that  respect,  but  in  a  conimercial  point  ot  view;  for 
the  large  sums  I  regularly  received  from  the  Continent,  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  for  impressions  taken  from  the  nu- 
merous plates  engraved  in  England,  encouraged  me  to  attempt 
also  an  English  School  or  Historical  Painting. 

"  I  had  observed  with  indi|;nation,  that  the  want  of  such  a 
school  had  been  long  male  a  favourite  topic  of  opprobrium  against 
this  country  among  foreign  writers  on  National  Taste.  No  sub- 
ject, therefore,  could  be  more  appropriate  for  such  a  national  at- 
tempt than  England's  inspired  poet,  and  great  painter  of  nature, 
Shakspeare;  and  I  flattt-r  myself  the  most  prejudiced  foreigner 
must  allow  thai  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  will  convince  the  worldf 
that  Englishmen  want  nothing  but  the  fostering  hand  of  encou- 
ragement to  bring  forth  their  geniun  in  this  line  of  art.  I  might 
go  further,  and  defy  any  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  or  French 
K-hooi;i  to  ihowj  in  so  short  a  space  of  timcy  such  an  exertion  Zf^ 

the 
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tli«  Shaktpeare  Gallery;  and  if  they  could  have  made  such  an 
exertion,  the  pictures  would  have  been  marked  with  all  that  mo^ 
aotonoas  sameness  which  distinguishes  those  different  schools* 
Whereas  in  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  every  artist,  partaking  of  the 
freedom  of  his  coantry,  and  endowed  with  that  originality  of 
thinking  so  peculiar  to  its  natives,  has  chosen  his  own  road  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  excellence,  unshackled  by  the  slavish  ilnita* 
tion  and  uniformity  that  pervade  all  the  foreign  schools, 

"  This  Gallery  I  once  flattered  myself  with  being  able  to  havtt 
left  to  that  generous  Public,  who  have  for  so  long  a  period  en-* 
couraged  my  undertakings ;  bet  unfortunately  for  those  connected 
with  the  Fine  Arts,  a  VandaUck  Revolution  has  arisen,  which,  in 
convulsing  all  Europe,  has  entirely  extingoished,  except  in  this 
happy  island,  all  those  who  had  the  taste  or  the  power  to  proavote 
those  arts;  while  the  tyrant  that  at  present  governs  France  tells 
that  believing  and  besotted  nation,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
robbery  and  rapine,  he  is  a  great  patron  and  promoter  of  the  Fine 
^rts;  just  as  if  those  arts  that  humanise  and  polish  mankind  could 
be  promoted  by  such  means,  and  by  such  a  man. 

**  You  will  excuse,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  sure,  some  warmth  in  an 
old  man  on  this  subject,  when  I  inform  yon,  that  this  unhappy  Re* 
volution  has  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  revenue  from  the  Continent 
which  enabled  me  to  undertake  such  considerable  works  in  this  coun* 
try.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  laying  my  case  fairly  before  you, 
it  sliould  not  be  disguised,  that  my  natural  enthusiasm  for  promot- 
ing the  Fine  Arts  (perhaps  buoyed  up  by  success)  made  me  im* 
provident ;  for  had  I  lain  by  but  ten  pounds  out  of  every  hundred 
pounds  my  plates  produced,  I  should  not  now  have  had  occasion 
to  trouble  my  friends,  or  appeal  to  the  Public ;  but,  on  the  con<p 
trary,  I  flew  with  impatience  to  employ  some  new  artist  witl^  the 
whole  gains  of  my  former  undertakings.  I  see  too  late  my  error ; 
for  I  have  thereby  decreased  my  ready  money,  and  increased  my 
stock  of  copper*plates  to  such  a  sizci  that  all  the  printsellers  in 
Europe  could  not  purchase  it,  especially  at  these  thnes  so  unfiu 
vourable  to  the  Arts. 

''  Having  thus  candidly  owned  my  error,  I  have  but  one  word 
to  say  in  extenuation.  My  receipts  from  abroad  had  been  so  large, 
and  continued  so  regular,  that  I  at  all  times  found  them  fidly  ade- 
quate to  support  my  undertakings  at  home — I  could  not  calculate 
on  the  present  ci^isis,  which  has  totally  annihilated  them«-»I  cer« 
tainly  calculated  on  some  defolcation  of  these  receipts,  by  9k 
Vol.  IV.    No.  91,  Y  y  French 
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French  or  Spanish  war,  or  both ;  but  with  France  or  Spam  I  ctr- 
ried  on  but  little  commerce — F!anderf»  Holland,  and  Germaiijr» 
who,  no  doubt,  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  the  great 
marts ;  but,  alas !  they  are  now  no  more.  .  The  convulsion  thai 
has  disjointed  and  ruined  the  whole  Continent  I  did  not  foresee— I 
know  no  man  that  did.  On  that  head,  therefore,  though  it  has 
nearly  ruined  me  and  mine,  I  can  take  but  little  blame  to  myself. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  I  throw  myself  with  confidence  apon 
that  public  who  has  always  been  but  too  partial  to  my  poor  en- 
deavours, for  the  disposal  of  ihat  which,  in  happier  days,  I  flat- 
tered myself  to  have  presented  to  them. 

"  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  that  can  be  effected  just  now 
but  by  a  Lottery  ;  and  if  the  Legislature  will  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  a  permission  for  that  purpose,  they  will  at  least  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  even  tenour  of  a  long  life,  that  it  will  be  fairly  and 
honourably  conducted.  The  objects  of  it  are,  my  pictures,  gaU 
leries,  drawings,  &c.  &c.,  which,  unconnected  with  my  copper- 
plates and  trade,  are  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay,  if  properly 
disposed  of,  all  I  owe  in  the  world. 

"  I  hope  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  every  honest  man,  at  any  age, 

will  feel  for  my  anxiety  to  discharge  my  debts ;  but  at  my  ad- 

vanced  age,  of  eighty-five,  1  feel  it  becomes  doubly  desirable. — I 

am,   dear  Sir,    with  great  regard,   your  obedient  and  obliged 

servant, 

"  JOHN  BOYDELL.'' 

Sir  John  William  Anderson,  Bart, 

This  gallery  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  in  the  year  1805. 

Under  every  unpropitious  circumstance,  however,  though 
the  terrors  of  warfare  surround  us,  the  arts  will  flourish  in 
spite  of  every  opposition  ;  and  if  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind  can  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  great  and 
eventful  scenes,  which  have  so  long  and  so  unfortunately 
agitated  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  most  painful  man- 
ner, it  would  derive  the  highest  gratification  in  contem- 
plating the  result  of  a  plan  recently  laid  open  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  national  talent  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  nurturing 
its  progress  to  the  full  maturity  it  is  sedulously  endeavour, 
ing  to  obtain.  Such  are  the  views  of  the  "  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United 

Kingdom  ;** 
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Eitigdoin  ;^  and  in  the  short  period  in  which  it  has  been  pr^ 
sented  to  the  public  eye,  the  results  already  elicited  from  it, 
have  fully  confirmed  every  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  to 
a  degree  that  roust  place  the  British  on  a  level  with  the  most 
renowned  of  the  foreign  schools. 

**  The  foundation  of  this  patriotic  structure  is  laid  on  the 
present  enlightened  and  refined  taste  of  the  highest  and 
most  cultivated  ranks  of  society,  capable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  talent,  whether  considered  nationally  or  indi- 
vidually, and  who  have  imposed  on  themselves  the  duty  to 
seek  out  m^rit  in  order  to  cherish  it,  and  to  discover  genius 
to  reward  it.  Adopting  their  native  arts,  as  the  offspring  of 
peace,  they  wish  to  place  them  in  the  sunshine  of  national 
ferour  and  protection.  They  have  laid  open  the  avenues  to 
excellence,  and  the  hand  of  liberality  beckons  forward  legi- 
timate  claimants  to  share  the  honours  that  await  their  ardour 
to  excel. 

^^  The  first  year  of  this  establishment  has  presented  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public  a  display  of  professional  excellence 
in  the  classes  of  sculpture,  aud  of  history  and  landscape 
painting,  that  would  shed  lustre  on  the  talent  of  any  coun- 
try. Many  of  those  works  had  already  passed  in  review  in 
former  exhibitions,  with  the  highest  eclat ;  and  in  that  of 
the  British  Gallery,  they  have  been  again  viewed  and  re- 
cognized as  the  germs  of  that  sterling  excellence,  which  it 
is  the  first  wish  of  the  patrons  of  British  art  to  establish  and 
protect.  Its  close  was  marked  by  the  most  liberal  encou* 
ragement  to  the  artists,  by  the  purchase  made  of  their  works 
to  the  amount  of  5450/. 

*'  A  plan,  simple  in  its  construction,  clear  in  its  prin* 
ciples,  and  easy  in  its  practical  application,  has  enabled  the 
governors  and  directors  of  this  illustrious  institution,  to 
advance,  on  firm  ground,  their  first  important  step,  to- 
wards perpetuating  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  liberal  encouragement,  and  a  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  native  talent ;  and  in  this  order  will  its  dignified 
fsourse  be  continuedy  till  the  grand  purpose  of  its  first  prin- 

Yy  2  ciplc 
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ciple  be  established  and  mpd^  permaoent  by  adequate  pno^ 
vision  from  the  state^  tp  ensure  its  fuU  beocjlt  to  th^  c<li]nt;fy 
and  posterity." 

St.  Jameses  SauARBt  on  the  north  side  of  Pdl  Ma}l,  is 
very  large  and  beautiful ;  the  area  on  the  inside,  encotn- 
passed  with  iron  rails,  forms  an  octagon,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  fine  circular  bason  pf  vrater,  in  the  midst  pf  which  is  a 
pedestal,  on  which  is  intended  to  be  placed  a  statue  of 
William  III.  On  the  east  side  stands  Norfolk  Hous^,  in 
which  his  present  majesty  George  IIJ.  was  born.  Adjoin- 
ing to  which  is  Londok  Housx,  the  town  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  that  see.  The  square  abounds  with  the  houses 
of  the  nobility ;  but  the  curious  observer  will  be  gratified 
by  a  visit  to  the  house  and  foctory  established  by  the  late 
.  JosiAtt  W£DG£wooD,  Esq.  who  invented  and  brought  to 
perfection  a  species  of  porcelain,  in  imitation  of  the  Etrus- 
can and  other  potteriies  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  best 
models  of  the  modems. 

An  ingenious  author  observes,  ^^  that  tliough  this  square 
appears  extremely  grand,  yet  thi»  grandeur  does  not  arise 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  houses;. but  only  from  their 
regularity,  the  neatness  of  the  pavement^  and  the  beauty 
of  the  bason:  and  that  if  the  houses  were  built  nsore  in 
taste,  and  the  four  sides  exactly  coriispondent  to  each 
other,  the  effect  would  be  much  more  surprising,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  it  more  just.''  We  take  the  liberty  to  . 
add,  that  were  the  south  side  completely  levelled  to  the 
street,  the  effect  would  be  considerably  enhanced,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  three  other  sides  to  amazing  advantage. 

York  Street.  The  house,  now  Wedgewood's  ware- 
house, was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  punish  ambas* 
saeiaVf  and  the  adjoining  chapel  a  place  of  worship  for  his 
religious  persuasion;  when  he  relinquished  the  premises, 
the  chapel  was  converted  to  the  use  of  various  congrega- 
tion, and  is  at  present  belonging  to  Mr.  Praud^  a  preacher 
of  the  principles  of  Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  a  Sw^isb  no- 
bleman,  who  died  in  London,  in  the  year  1172.    '<  He 

professed 
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professed  himself  to  be  the  founder  (under  tlie  Lord)  of  the 

New  Jerusalem  Church,   alluding  to  the  New  Jerusalem 

spoken  of  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John."  ♦ 

Facing 

*  The  tenets  of  Baron  Swedenbourg,  although  peculiarly  diiTerent 
from  every  other  tyttem  of  divinity  in  Christendom,  are  nevertheless 
drawn  from  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  and  supported  by  numberless  quota- 
tions from  them.  He  asserts,  that  in  the  year  1745,  the  lord  manifested 
himself  to  him  in  a  personal  appearance  (  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
his  spiritual  eyes,  so  that  he  was  enabled  constantly  to  see  and  converse 
with  spirits  and  angels.  From  that  time  he  began  to  print  and  publish 
various  wonderful  things,  which,  b«  says,  were  revealed  to  him,  re- 
lating to  heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  mea  after  death,  the  worship  of 
God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  scriptures,  the  various  earths  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  their  inhabitants,  with  many  other  extraordinary  particulars, 
the  knowledge  of  which  wu,  perhaps,  never  pretended  to  by  any 
•ther  writer,  before  or  since  his  time.  He  denies  a  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  but  contends  for  a  divine  Trinity  in  the  single  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone,  consisting  of  a  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
just  like  the  humin  Trinity  in  every  individual  man,  of  soul,  body,  and 
proceeding  operation:  and  he  asserts,  that  as  the  latter  Trinity  con- 
idtutes  one  man,  so  the  former  Trinity  constitutes  one  Jehovah  God, 
who  is  at  once  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Regenerator.  On  this  and 
other  subjects.  Dr.  Priestley  addressed  letters  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  to  which  several  replies  were  /pade. 

Baron  Swedehbourg  further  maintains  that  the  sacred  scripture  ooa- 
tains  three  distinct  senses,  called  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  whidi 
are  united  by  correspondencies;  and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  divnie 
truth,  accommodated  respectively  to  the  angels  of  the  three  hea?eMt» 
and  also  to  men  on  earth.  This  science  of  correspond|E;ncies  (it  is  said) 
had  been  lost  for  some  thousands  of  years,  viz  ever  since  the  time  of 
Job,  but  is  now  revived  by  Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  who  uses  it  as  a  key 
to  the  spiritual  or  internal  sense  of  the  sacred  scripture,  every  page  of 
which,  he  says,  is  written  by  correspondencies,  that  is,  by  such  things 
in  the  natural  world  as  correspond  unto  and  signify  things  in  the  tpi* 
ritual  world.  He  denies  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  vicarious  sa- 
crifice, together  with  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  unconditional 
election,  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body,  &c.  and  in  opposition  thereto  maintains,  that  man  is  possessed  of 
free-will  in  spiritual  things ;  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  without  re* 
pentance,  that  is,  abstaining  from  evils  because  they  are  sins  againK 
God,  and  living  a  life  of  charity  and  faith,  according  to  the  command- 
ments^ that  man,  immediately  on  his  decease,  rises  again  inaspiri-- 

tual 
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THIS  structure,  originally  a  chapel  of  ease,  was  by 
authority  of  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  constituted  a  parochial  church ;  and  the  parish 
wholly  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  the 
whole  was  erected  at  the  charge  and  credit  of  Henry  Jer- 
myn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  owners, 
and  occupiers  of  houses,  lands,  and  tenements,  as  it  is  re> 
cited  in  the  act  of  parliament;  at  the  making  which  there 
bad  been  expended  7000^ 

The 

luat  bodf,  which  wai  Incloied  in  hii  material  body,  and  that  la  this 
qririiual  bodr  he  livei  at  a  man  to  eiernirj,  cither  in  heaven  or  in  hell, 
accofding  to  the  qualil;  or  hU  pan  lire. 

It  i*  further  mainlaiited  by  Baron  Swedenbourg  tnd  hii  follower!,  that 
an  thoie  paiiage*  io  the  sacred  icripture,  general!)'  itippoied  to  lignify 
the  deiiniction  of  (he  world  by  fire,  &c.  connnonly  called  the  lait  judg< 
uent,  mutt  be  undentood  according  to  the  aboTC-meniioned  icience  of 
porretpondenciei,  which  teachei,  ihat  by  the  end  of  the  wtrld,  or  coo- 
summation  of  the  age,  ii  not  signified  the  deitruction  of  the  world,  but 
(be  detnuction  or  end  of  the  preienl  Cbritiian  church,  both  among 
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The  walls  are  well  built  of  brick,  with  rustic  quoins, 
facios,  door  and  window  cases,  of  stone.  The  roof  b 
arched,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
the  door  cases  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  apertures  (especially 
the  windows)  are  regular  and  well  disposed. 

The  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  in  its  roof  within, 
divided  into  panneb  of  crocket  and  fret- work,  and  the 
twelve  columns  that  support  it,  and  in  the  cornice.  The 
galleries  have  neat  fronts;  and  the  door  cases,  especially 
that  fronting  Jermyn  Street,  are  highly  enriched.  The 
windows  at  the  east  end,  are  adorned  with  two  columns  and 
two  pilasters ;  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Composite  order ;  and  the  wainscot  round  the  church 
ten  feet  high,  which  is  well  painted.  The  pews  and  pulpit 
are  neat ;  and  on  the  font,  carved  by  Grinlin  Gibbons,  is 
represented  the  Fall  of  Man,  Salvation  of  Noah,  &c.  as  at 
St.  Margaret*s,  Lothbury.  The  ,type  is  also  finely  carved 
in  basso-relievo,  with  a  spacious  angel  descending  from  a 
celestial  choir  of  cherubims.  The  altar-piece  is  very 
spacious,  consisting  of  fine  bolection  pannels,  with  archi- 
trave, friese,  and  cornice,  of  cedar ;  with  a  large  compass 
pediment,  under  which  a  very  admirable  carved  pelican 
feeding  its  young,  between  two  doves ;  also  a  noble  festoon, 
with  exceeding  large  fruit  of  several  kinds,  fine  leaves,  &c. 
all  very  neatly  done  in  limewood  ;  the  altar  is  fenced  in  with 
a  strong  and  graceful  rail  and  banister  of  white  marble,  art. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  every  description  or  denomination ; 
and  that  the  last  judgment  actually  took  place  in  the  spiritual  world  ia 
the  year  1757 ;  from  which  aera  is  dated  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  Christian  church,  which,  they  say,  if 
meant  by  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  in  the  Revelation,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  thence  descending. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines- of  Baron  Swedenbourg's  principal  doo« 
trines,  collected  from  his  voluminous  writings.  His  followers  are  nu- 
merous in  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  &c.  also  ia  America.  They 
use  a  liturgy,  and  instrumental,  as  well  as  vocal  music,  in  their  public 
worship.  Their  ministers  have  a  particular  dress  both  for  praying  and 
preaching,  so  that  they  may  be  laid  to  study  variety. — Evanses  RiUgiout 

full/' 
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fully  carved  ;  and  the  foot-pace  within  that  is  the  same  kind 
of  stone.  The  organ  was  given  by  queen  Mary  II.  in  the 
year  1691. 

Length  of  the  church  eighty-four  feet,  breadth  sixty* 
three,  altitude  about  forty. two,  and  that  of  the  steeple, 
consisting  of  a  handsome  tower  and  spire,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  feet,  where  are  four  clock  dials  well  painted,  and 
the  figures  so  large,  as  to  be  visible  a  vast  distance  se* 
vera!  ways. 
Among  the  Monuments  are  the  following : 
On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  a  polished  marble  monu- 
ment, with  this  inscription: 

To  the  Menory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Sidney,  Earl 
of  Rumney,  Viscount  Sidney  of  Shepley»  and  Baron  of  Milton,  in 
^e  County  of  Kent ;  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Con- 
stable of  Dover  Castle,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
sometime  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
Forces  of  his  late  Majesty  K.  William,  first  Lord  of  his  Bed- 
chamber, one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  and 
also  Privy  Counsellor  to  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Ann. 

Who  died,  Apr.  8.  Anno  Domini  1704,  in  the  6Sd  year  of 
his  Age. 

A  small  white  marble  monument  on  a  north  pillar,  near 
the  middle  of  the  church,  thus  inscribed : 

Near  this  Place  lyes  interred  the  Body  of  Mr.  John  Haines^ 
Citizen  and  Carpenter  of  London,  a  Governour  of  Bridewel  and 
Bethlem  Hospitals,  High  Constable  of  this  Liberty,  and  first 
Church-warden  of  this  Parish.  He  was  born  at  Kings  Sutton  in 
Northamptonshire,  to  the  Poor  of  which  Parish  he  gave  ]00l«  to 
their  ase  for  ever,  and  died  the  1st  of  January  169f ,  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  Age. 

On  a  grave-stone  in  the  cemetery,  at  the  west  end,  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Tinsey,  are  these 
lines: 

Reader,  stand  still,  and  spend  a  Tear 
Upon  the  Dust  that  slumbers  here ; 
And  when  thou  read'st.  Instead  of  me, 
Jjiink  on  tlic  Glass  that  runs  for  thee. 

2  Here 
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Here  is  also  a  tablet ,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas 
D'Urfey,  vulgarly  called  *«  Tom  D*Urfey,"  the  poet. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  appointed  by  the 
act  of  parliament  to  be  in  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
Thomas  lord  Jermyn,  their  successors  and  heirs  for  ever ; 
first  the  lord  bishop  to  present  twice,  and  then  lord  Jermyn 
once,  and  so  to  continue  alternately ;  the  said  rector  to  be 
collated  as  usual,  and  to  take  the  like  duties  as  the  vicar  of 
St.  Martin's. 

Several  eminent  characters  have  been  rectors  of  this 
church.  The  first  was  Dr.  Thomas  Tennison,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  William  Wake,  who  ar- 
rived to  the  same  dignity.  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  an  emi- 
nently learned  man,  and  pious  divine.  Dr.  Thomas 
Secker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  pre-' 
sent  rector  is  the  reverend  Gerard  Andrewes,  D.  D. 
rector  of  Mickleham,  in  Surrey. 

A  recital  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  parish  from  the 
statute,  is  curious  at  this  distance  of  time. 

"  All  the  houses  and  Grounds,  comprehended  in  a  place  here* 
tofore  called  St.  James's  Fields,  and  the  conHhes  thereof,  be^in* 
ning  at  a  house  at  (he  south  side  of  the  east  end  of  Catharine  (alias 
Pall  Mall)  street,  the  south  side  of  the  road  way,  called  Tyburn 
Road  westward,  to  a  house  being  the  sign  of  the  Plough,  at  ttie 
north-west  corner  of  a  lane,  called  Mary  hone  Lane,  including 
the  said  house;  and  from  thence  proceeding  southward  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lane  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Crabtree  Fields 
comprehending  the  same ;  and  the  ground  from  thence  westward 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  Ten  Acres  Field,  in  the  occupation 
of  Richard  earl  of  Bifrlington,  or  his  assigns,  including  that  field, 
and  the  highway  between  the  same ;  and  the  garden  wall  of  the 
said  earl  of  Burlington,  to  'the  north-west  corner  of  the  said 
garden  wall,  including  that  garden,  and  the  mansion  house  of  the 
said  earl  of  Burlington,  fronting  Portugal  Street.  Toward  St. 
James's  Hou^e,  (o  the  middle  channel  on  the  south  side  of  a  new 
street  called  Park  Place,  comprehending  all  the  east  side  of  St, 
James's  Street  to  St.  James's  House,  and  all  the  west  side  thereof 
firom  the  said  middle  channel  downwards,  as  far  as  the  same  ex- 
tends»  and  including  the  louth  side  of  Park  Place  to  Cleavland 
Vol.  IV.    No,  92.  Z  z  Garden, 
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Garden »  comprehending  the  same,  and  Cleavland  House»  ancf 
out-buildings ;  and  also  the  street  which  leads  from  the  outward 
gate  of  the  said  house,  fronting  part  of  St.  James's  House,  to  the 
gate  of  the  said  house,  and  thence  to  the  said  Pall  Mall  street^ 
comprehending  all  the  buildings  and  yards  backward  to  the  wall, 
which  incloses  that  part  of  St.  James's  Park  which  hath  beea 
lately  made  into  a  garden,  extending  to  a  house  inhabited  by  An- 
thony Verrio,  painter,  and  late  by  Leonard  Girle,  gardener;  and 
from  thence  to  the  house  and  garden  of  Thomas  earl  of  Sussex^ 
including  the  same;  together  with  the  south  side  of  Warwick 
Street,  to  the  White  Hart  inn  there. 

Most  of  the  streets  between  St.  Jameses  Square,  and  the 
street  of  the  same  name^  are  occupied  by  hotels,  assembly 
rooms^  and  subscription  houses ;  the  principal  is  Willises 
Aiite  of  rooms  in  King  Street,  in  which  there  are  elegant  ac- 
ccfnmodations  for  nearly  one  thousand  persons. 

Facing  St.  James's  church,  in  Piccadilly,  is  Swallow 
Street,  a  narrow  avenue  to  Oxford  Street;  here  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Scot's  Presbyterian  congregations  in  London.  The 
chief  minister  of  this  kirk  is  Dr.  Trotter,  an  eminent  pastor 
for  many  years. 

Piccadilly,  is  so  called  from  Piccadilla  Hall,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  Sackville  Street.  This  was  a  sort  of  re- 
pository for  ruffs,  when  there  were  no  other  houses  here. 
The  street  was  completed  in  1642,  as  far  as  the  present 
Berkeley  Street.  The  first  good  house  that  was  built  in  it 
was  BuRLi2*GT0N  HousE,  the  noble  founder  of  which,  said, 
that  he  placed  it  there,  *^  because  he  was  certain  no  one 
would  build  beyond  him."  • 

The  front  of  this  noble  mansion,  is  of  stone,  and  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship. 
The  circular  colonade  of  the  Doric  order,  which  joins  the 
wingSy  is  nobfe  and  striking ;  but  the  house  is  not  sufH- 
ciently  grand  for  the  colonade.  The  apartments  are  finished 
with  great  taste,  and  the  staircase  is  painted  by  Sebastian 
Ricci.  This  house  was  left  to  the  Devonshire  family,  on 
the  express  condition  that  it  should  not  be  demolished. 
We  think  however  that  were  arches  cut  through  the  heavy 
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«CTeen  in  the  front  of  the  street,  with  ornamental  iron  work^ 
the  view  of  the  interior  through  the  colonade  would  be 
beautiful  and  lively;  and  by  such  an  improvement,  the 
nuisance  of  the  wooden  bars,  pestered  with  ballads,  pam- 
phlets, and  pedlars,  would  be  effectually  removed;  they 
are  at  present  obnoxious  in  the  front  of  a  noWe  mansion 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  inhabited  by  his 
l>rother.in.|aw,  the  duke  of  Portland! 

Adjoining  to  Burlington  House  eastward,  is  the  Albany 
Hotel.  This  was  inhabited  by  lord  Melboumej  and  ex- 
changed  with  him  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  ; 
when  his  highness  quitted  possession,  this  place  was  pur. 
chased  by  the  present  proprietors,  who  built  on  the  gar- 
dens, and  converted  the  whole  into  chambers  for  the  casual 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  not  settled 
residences  in  town.  They  gave  to  the  house  the  name  it 
now  bears,  in  compliment  to  the  prince  duke,  whose  se- 
cond title  is  duke  of  Albany. 

Here  stood  the  house  of  the  treacherous  and  profligate 
earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  destructive  advice  ruined  his 
sovereign  James  II.  At  the  very  time  that  he  sold  him  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  lie  prompted  and  encouraged  the 
king  in  every  measure  which  involved  him  and  his  family  ia 
ruin.  The  present  structure  is  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
Jiajp  Chambers. 

At  the  back   of  Burlington  Gardens  arc  several  elegant 
streets,  bearing  the  names  of  Saville  Row,  Cork  Street, 
and   Old  and  New  Burlington  Streets,  in  which  are 
several  houses  of  the  nobility.     At  the  end  of  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  is  Burlington  School,  founded  by  the 
last  lady  Burlington,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
education  of  eighty  females  upon  the  most  liberal  plan.  The 
south  end  of  this  street  is  occupied  by  the  stately  mansion 
built  by  Lconi,  for  Gay's  patron  the  duke  of  Queensbury ; 
and  thence  called  Queensbury  House,  the  owner  of  which 
was  allowed   to  build,  and  have  a  view  into  Burlington 
Gardens.     Having  been  in  a  state  of  delapidation,  and  un- 
inliabked,  it  was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  who 
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made  several  improvements  in  the  structure ;  it  of  course 
is  now  denominated  Uxbridge  House, 

Hence  is  an  avenue  to  Old  Bond  Street,  and  again  to 
Piccadilly,  in  which  is  Albemarle  Street,  inhabited 
by   persons  of  fashion.      At  the  top  of  this   is  Grafton 
Street,  on  the  site  of  which  stood  Clarendon  House, 
built  by  the  great  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.      "  It  was 
built  by  himself,"    says   Pennant,    "  with  the  stones  in- 
tended  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     He  pur- 
chased the  materials ;  hut  a  nation  soured  with  unsuccessful 
war,  with  fire,  and  with  pestilence,  imputed  every  thing  as 
a  crime  to  this   great  and  envied   character:  his  enemies 
called  this  Dunkirk  House,  calumniating  him  with  having 
built  it  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  town, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  up  to  the  French,  for  a 
large  sum,  by  his  master.     Clarendon  was  so  sensible  of  liis 
vanity,  of  his  imprudence,  in  building  so  large  a  house, 
and  of  the  envy  it  drew  upon  him,  that  he  thinks  fit  to 
apologize  for  that  act  of  his ;  which  he  declares  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  proposed  ex  pence,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  affairs.     It  cost  50,000/.  and  three  hun- 
dred   men   were  employed   in   the  building.     It   was  pur- 
chased from  his  lordship  by  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  afterwards  by  another   nobleman,   inferior  in- 
deed in   abilities,    but  not   inferior   in    virtues       In    1670, 
James,  duke  of  Ormond,  in  his  way   to  Clarendon  House, 
where  his. grace  at  that  time  lived,  was  dragged  out  of  his 
coach   by  the  infamous  Bloody  and  his  associates,  who  in- 
tended to  hang  his  grace  at  Tyburn,  in  revenge  for  justice 
done,  under  his  administration  in  Ireland,   on  some  of  their 
companions.     This  refinement  in  revenge  saved  the  duke's 
life:  he  had  leisure  to  disengage  himself  from  the  villain  on 
horseback,  to  whom  he  was  tied  ;  by  which  time  he  was 
discovered  by  his  affrighted  domestics,  and   rescued  from 
death.     Blood  was  soon  after  taken  in  the  attempt  to  steal 
the  crown.     The  court  had  use  for  so  complete  a  villain, 
and  sunk  so  low  as  to  apply  to  his  grace  for  ])ardon  for  the 
offence  against  him:  the  duke  granted  it  with  a  generous 
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indignation.  Blood  had  a  pension  of  5002.  a  year,  and 
was  constantly  seen  in  the  Presence  Chamber :  as  is  sup«> 
posed,  to  shew  to  the  great  uncomplying  men  of  the  time,' 
what  a  ready  instrument  the  ministry  had  to  revenge  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  against  them  in  the  cause  of 
liberty/' 

In  Albemarle  Street,  is  the  society's  house  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  Improvements  in  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
denominated  The  Royal  Institution. 

This  establishment  was  suggested  about  the  year  1799, 
and  afterwards  incorporated,  by  royal  charter,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  The  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  "  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  use- 
ful mechanical  improvements."  The  members  consist  of 
three  different  classes,  proprietors,  life-subscribers,  and  an* 
nual  subscribers. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  nine  ma. 
nagers,  who  are  elected  by  the  proprietors :  three  for  three 
years,  iliree  for  two  years,  and  three  for  one  year. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  barricadoed  by  double  windows, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  of 
the  heat  in  summer.  There  is,  likewise,  a  very  spacious 
and  elegant  lecture  room,  designed  by  Mr.  Webster,  with 
another  of  less  size ;  a  library  ;  a  news  room,  where  all  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  are  taken,  and  a 
conversation  room.  The  reading  rooms  and  library  are 
supplied  with  periodical  publications,  in  English,  French, 
and  German ;  besides  British  and  foreign  newspapers^ 
There  is  a  room  for  experimental  dinners,  where  the  kitchen 
is  fitted  up  according  to  the  plan  recommended  in  count 
Rumford*8  Essays,  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  all*  tb* 
fire  places  in  the  house  are  furnished  with  the  Kumford 
stoves,  of  different  kinds.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  large 
workshop,  in  which  a  great  number  of  coppersmiths,  bra- 
ziers,  and  other  workmen,  are  constantly  employed  making 
saucepans,  roasters,  &c.  after  the  direction  of  the  count, 
which  are  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  institution,  and  sold 
in  a  part  of  the  building  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
3  0\^ 
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Orer  the  workshops  is  a  large  room  for  the  reception  of  such 
models  of  machinery  as  may  be  presented  to  the  institution  ; 
and  adjoining  is  a  printing  office,  with  a  press,  types,  and 
every  other  implement  necessary  in  printing.  The  insti- 
tution has  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  another 
for  chemistry,  who  read  lectures  on  these  sciences. 

Opposite  Albemarle  Street  is  St.  James's  Street,  a 
broad  descending  avenue  to  the  royal  palace.  Here  are 
large  subscription  houses  for  the  reception  of  noblemen, 
member^  of  parliament,  &c.  the  principal  of  which  are 
Martindale's,  Brookes's,  Parsloe's,  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
and  the  Smyrna.  In  these  houses  dinners  and  other  ac- 
commodations are  provided  for  visitors,  in  the  most  elegant 
and  liberal  maimer. 

The  front  of  St.  Jameses  Palace,  next  to  this  street,  ap- 
pears little  more  than  an  antiquated  gate-house ;  and  has  al- 
together an  appearance,  unfitting  for  the  residence  or  court 
of  a  powerful  monarch — the  sovereign  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  power,  wealth,  or  strength  of  the  king  of  the 
British  empire,  are  certainly  not  to  be  judged  from  the  ex- 
terior of  St.  Jameses  Palace.  "  It  should  be  considered, 
under  this  head,  that  however  great  the  expence,  il  will  cost 
the  nation  nothing;  for  on  these  occasions,  what  is  given  by 
the  people  is  paid  by  the  people." 

Arlington  Street,  forms  an  avenue  from  St.  James's 
Street  to  Piccadilly  ;  in  this  street  are  several  noblemen's 
houses.  Opposite  is  Dover  Street,  in  which  is  situated  the 
residence  appointed  for  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  Here  is  also 
the  town  house  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  the  comer 
of  Hay  Hill.  We  are  informed  from  Strype^s  Memo- 
rialsy  that  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  in  1554,  part  of  his  army  marched  over  this  tract, 
then  an  open  country,  to  attack  the  metropolis.  His  party 
were  repulsed  by  the  royal  army  on  Ifaj/  Hilly  and  on  that 
account,  after  his  execution,  his  head  was  set  upon  a  gal- 
lows at  this  place;  his  parboiled  quarters  having  been  dis- 
persed into  various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Three  of  the  insurgents  were  also  hung  in  chains,  near  the 
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At  the  foot  of  Hay  Hill,  to  the  right,  is  Berkeley 
SQUARE,  containing  about  three  acres  of  ground,  well  laid 
out,  and  handsomely  built.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  king  George  III.  by  Wilton.  On  the  east 
side  is  a  handsome  street,  denominated  Bruton  Street  ;  the 
north  side  is  but  indifferently  occupied  by  iradesmens* 
shops ;  but  the  west  side  is  built  in  a  grand  stile,  the  houses 
mostly  belonging  to  the  nobility.  On  the  west  side  are  Hill 
Street,  and  Charles  Street,  both  handsome,  with 
stately  houses;  at  the  top  of  the  latter  is  John  Street 
Chapel,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  George.  The  south  side 
of  Berkeley  Square  is  occupied  by  the  beautiful  and  stately 
structure  and  gardens  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
The  house,  fronted  with  stone,  was  built  by  the  Adams; 
thelate  lord  accumulated  a  rich  library  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  latter  of  which  have  been  purchased  by 
parliament,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  The  gar- 
dens are  well  laid  out. 

Berkeley  Street  is  buih  on  the  site  of  Berkeley 
House,  a  fine  antient  mansion  belonging  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  that  name  and  title. 

At  the  corner  of  this  street,  in  Piccadilly,  is  Devon- 
shire House.  This  part  of  Piccadilly  was  formerly  called 
Portugal  Street^  as  far  as  the  turnpike.  Devonshire  House 
was  the  last  house  in  the  street,  long  after  the  year  1700. 
In  the  antient  mansion  lived  Christiana,  wife  of  William,  se- 
cond earl  of  Devon,  in  splendor  and  hospitality ;  she  died 
at  a  great  age  in  1674.  This  house,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, "  was  the  great  resort  of  wits  in  her  days.  Waller 
made  it  his  theatre,  and  Dcnham  is  said  here  to  have  prated 
more  than  ever.*' 

The  house  was  taken  down  by  the  first  duke,  and  another 
built ;  this  fabric  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  and  the  present  building  constructed  from  a  de- 
sign of  Kent,  and  cost  20,000/.  including  1000/.  presented  by 
the  third  duke,  to  the  architect,  for  his  plans  and  designs. 

The  various  apartments  are  noble,  and  built  in  a  masterly 
stile.  His  grace  has  a  fine  library,  and  a  capital  assortment 
of  medals. 
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Among  the  paintings  are  the  following :  A  fine  portrait 
of  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
painted  by  Tintoret.  Arthur  Goodwin,  the  friend  of 
Hampden.  Jane,  lady  Wharton.  The  famous  lord 
Falkland.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (author  of  the  Religio 
Medici  J  J  his  lady,  and  four  daughters,  painted  by  Dobson. 
Rembrandt^s  Jewish  Kabbi.  Titian,  by  himself.  Carlo 
CiGNANi,  by  himself.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  Titian. 
The  OLD  COUNTESS  OF  Desmond.  Here  is  also  a  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the  Italian  masters. 

The  south  side  of  Piccadilly,  to  the  turnpike,  is  bounded 
by  the  iron  railing  of  the  Green  Park,  and  the  ranger^s 
house  and  gardens.  This  side  affords  most  enchanting 
views  over  St.  Jameses  Park, Westminster,  the  Qjueen^s  Palace, 
Chelsea,  and  the  Surrey  hills.  71ie  north  side  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility,  the 
shops  of  tradesmen,  and  livery  stables ;  among  the  former 
are  the  houses  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  and  earl  Bathurst. 

On  this  side  are  also  several  good  streets.  In  Stratton 
Street  is  the  house  of  the  late  Richard  Bull,  Esq.  for- 
merly member  of  parliament  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  more  particularly  to  be  revered  for  his  conde- 
scension, and  useful  information  to  the  literati,  from  his 
extensive  and  fine  collection  of  drawings,  prints,  books, 
and  MSS.  This  work  is  much  benefited  by  him.  Mr.  Bull 
departed  this  life  in  1805. 

BoLTON  Street,  Half  Moon  Street,  and  Clarges 
Street,  built  on  the  site  of  Ciarsres  Houses  lead  to  May 
Fair;  this  was  originally  called  By^ook  Field;  and  when 
the  antient  fair  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  St.  Jameses  hos- 
pital, on  the  eve  of  the  holiday  of  that  saint,  ceased,  on 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  hospitaJ,  and  the  increase 
of  buildings,  the  fair  was  removed  to  Brook  Field,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  May  Fair;  the  original  fair  having 
been  granted  to  be  held  for  seven  days.  In  process  of  time 
this  resort  of  low  company  was  productive  of  such   dis- 
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orders,  that  in  the  year  1708,  the  following  presentment 
was  made  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  for  the  body  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex : 

''  Hiat  being  sensible  of  their  duty  to  make  presentment  of 
such  matters  and  things  as  were  public  enormities  and  inconve- 
niences, and  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  wortliy 
magistracy  of  the  city  of  London,  in  their  late  proceedings 
against  Barlhohmew  Fair,  did  present,  as  a  public  nuisance  and 
inconvenience,  the  yearly  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly,  in  a 
place  called  Brook  Field,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields^ 
in  this  county,  called  May  Fair.  In  which  place  many  loose, 
idle,  and  disorderly  persons  did  rendezvous,  and  draw  and  allure 
young  persons,  servantSf  and  others,  to  meet  there,  to  game,  and 
cororott  lewdness  and  disorderly  practices,  to  the  great  corruption 
and  debauchery  of  their  virtue  and  morals;  and  in  which  many 
and  great  riots,  tumults,  breaches  of  the  peace,  open  and  np- 
iorious  lewdness,  and  murder  itself  had  been  committed;  and 
were  like  to  be  committed  again,  if  not  prevented  by  some  wise 
and  prudent  method  :  and  for  that  the  said  fair  being  so  near  her 
majesty's  royal  person  and  government,  by  seditious  and  unrea- 
sonable men ;  taking  thereby  occasion  to  execute  their  most 
wicked  and  treasonable  designs.  Wherefore  and  because  the  said 
fair,  as  it  was  then  used,  both  actually  was,  and  had  so  fatal  a 
tendency  to  the  corruption  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  violation  of 
her  peace,  and  the  danger  of  her  penon ;  they  humbly  con- 
ceived it  worthy  the  care  of  those  in  power  and  authority  to  rectify 
the  same,  &c." 

The  consequence  was,  that  tbe  fair  was  abolished  for  that 
time ;  but  having  been  revived,  the  place  was  covered  with 
booths,  temporary  theatres,  and  every  inticement  to  low 
pleasure;  but  it  received  its  final  dissolution  during  the 
reign  of  George  IL  when  a  riot  having  commenced,  a  peace 
oiRcer  was  killed  in  endeavouring  to  quell  it.  The  fair  was 
kept  on  the  spot  where  at  present  are  situated  May  Fair 
Chapel,  Cukzon  Street,  and  all  the  el^ant  surrounding 
avenues  to  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Shepherd's  Market  is  at  present  a  very  trifling  reposi- 
tory for  butchw*8  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables ;  and  is  but 
little  frequented. 
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Down  Street,  Hamilton  Street,  and  Park  Sthfeet^ 
are  the  only  avenues  of  any  consequence  till  we  arrive  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances into  London  from  the  western  counties;  and  from 
its  elevation,  and  the  number  of  el^ant  structures  ad- 
joining and  in  progression,  cannot  fail  of  impressing  very 
powerfully  the  ideas  of  the  stranger  who  visits  the  me- 
tropolis. The  mass  of  buildings  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Adams,  Apsley 
House,  built  by  lord  chancellor  Batliurst,  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  enchanting  views  which  in  every  quarter  attract  the 
eye,  form  such  an  assemblage  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  is^ 
seldom  to  be  met  with  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  vast  and  po- 
pulous city.  Tiie  Toll  Houses,  and  their  multiplicity  of 
lamps,  add  also  to  the  variety  of  the  scene. 

**  Close  by  this  much*crouded  entrance  into  London,  are 
the  entrances  into  the  two  royal  parks;  a  circumstance  that 
has  excited  the  ingenuity  of  difllerent  architects,  to  com* 
bine  the  three  entrances  into  one  magnificent  national  fabric; 
a  noble  idea,  of  which  the  situation  is  worthy,  but  it  is 
scarcel}'  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  carried  into  effect."* 

There  is  a  capital  improvement  intended  near  this  place. 
Sir  Drummond  Smith,  to  whom  the  estate  of  Hamilton 
Street,  and  its  vicinity,  lately  devolved,  has  it  in  contem- 
plation to  form  the  whole  into  a  grand  crescent,  facing  the 
Green  Park,  and  has  begun  to  pull  down  part  of  the  estate, 
for  that  purpose. 

Park  Lane,  was  called  Tyborn  Lane,  till  its  mor« 
fashionable  inhabitants  changed  the  name.  This  forms  a 
most  pleasant  and  airy  row  of  houses  facing  Hyde  Park,  to 
Tyborn  Turnpike.  The  first  street  of  peculiar  notice  is 
Stanhope  Street,  facing  which  is  Chesterfield  House, 
built  by  the  celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  It  is  an  elegant  structure ;  and  the  stone 
colonades,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  wings,  are  very 
beautiful.  The  staircase  was  that  which  belonged  to  the 
vast  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Chaudos,  at  Canons. 

•  Malton'i  Picturesque  Tour,  p.  lOS. 
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Chapzl  Street  faces  South  Audley  Chapel,  one  of 
.the  chapels  of  ease  to  St  George,  Hanover  Square.  It  is  a 
plain  brick  structure,  with  a  low  stone  portico,  above 
which  is  a  heavy  tower,  surmounted  by  an  equally  heavy 
brick  spire ;  the  interior  is  very  plain. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  is  the  town  palace  of  his 
highness  the  duke  of  Glocester,  nephew  of  the  king.  It 
is  a  plain  handsome  mansion. 

Grosvenor  Square,  is  entirely  surrounded  with  build- 
ings, which  are  very  magniBcent,  though  the  fronts  are  not 
uniform,  some  being  entirely  of  stone,  others  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  others  of  rubbed  brick,  with  only  their  quoins^ 
facios,    windows,    and  door  cases    of   stone.      Some   are 
adorned  with  stone  columns  of  the  several  orders,  whilst 
others  have  only  plsun  fronts.    Indeed  here  is  a  great  va* 
riety  of  fine  buildings  in  a  small  compass,  and  they  are  sio 
far  uniform,  as  to  be  all  sashed,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
height.     The  area  of  the  quadrangle  contains  about  five 
acres,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  garden,  surrounded 
with  railing ;  the  garden  is  laid  out  into  walks,  and  orna. 
mented  with  a  gilt  equestrian   statue  of   king  George  I. 
This  square  was  first  projected    by  Sir  Richard  Gros- 
vEKOR,  bart.  ancestor  of  earl  Grosvenor.    To  enumerate 
the  inhabitants  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  British  peerage* 

Upper  Brook  Street  is  a  very  fine  avenue,  and  is  in- 
habited by  the  nobility,  and  families  of  vast  opulence. 

Tyborn  Turnpike,  is  another  considerable  entrance,  t^ 
the  metropolis  Irom  the  western  counties.  The  view  ov^ 
Hyde  Park  to  the  Surrey  hills,  on  the  south ;  over  Pad- 
dington  to  Harrow,  on  the  uortb-west;  and  the  extent  pf 
prospect  down  Oxford  Street^  altogether  constitute  this  a 
very  beautiful  avenue. 

The  manor  of  Tyboum  contained  five  hides  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  convent  of  Barking,  who  bad  it  of  the 
crown  at  the  Conquest*  Having  pasted  through  varioiia 
descents,  part  of  it  wis  given  by  William,  marquis  of 
Berkley,  to  Sir  ReginaU  Bray,  prime  minister  to  Henry  VHI. 
the  other  portions  belonged  to  lord  fiergavenny,  the  earl 
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of  Derby,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1583,  granted  a  lease  of  it  to  Edward  Forset,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  J  6/.  1  Is.  $d.  The  whole 
manor  and  its  appurtenances,  excepting  the  park,  was 
again  granted  to  the  same  family,  by  James  I.  for  the  som 
of  829/.  3s.  4d.  In  the  year  1710,  it  was  purchased  of 
John  Austin,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  John  Austin)  by  John 
Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  only  daughter  and  heir 
married  Edward  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 
The  manor  is  now  the  property  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Portland,  whose  father,  the  late  duke,  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Cavendish  Harley,  heiress  of  the  two  noble  families 
of  Newcastle  and  Oxford  ♦. 

Oxford  Street  extends  about  one  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  a  very  spacious  and  airy  street;  it  looks  into 
six  of  the  principal  squares,  Soho,  Hanover,  and  Gros- 
venor  Squares,  on  the  south;  Cavendish,  Manchester,  and 
Portman  Squares,  on  the  north. 

PoRTMAN  Square  is  esteemed  the  next  in  beauty  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  as  it  is  in  dimensions ;  it  is  built  with 
more  regularity,  but  the  uniformity  of  the  houses,  and  the 
small  projectien  of  the  cornices,  are  not  favourable  to 
grandeur  and  picturesque  effect.  In  the  north-west  corner 
stands  the  house  formerly  the  residence  of  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Montague,  the  patroness  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
reliever  of  distress,  and  a  benefactress  to  mankind.  It  was 
her  custom,  whilst  she  lived,  annually  on  May  Day,  to 
invite  all  the  little  chimney-sweepers,  who  were  regaled  in 
her  house  and  gardens,  with  good  and  wholesome  fare ;  so 
that  they  might  enjoy  one  happy  day  in  the  yearf.  Mr. 
Hanway,  and  other  philanthropic  characters,  have  hu- 
manely been  the  advocates  of  these  infants  of  distress,  and 

*  Lytons's  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  III.  243. 

•!•  It  has  been  said  that  this  custom  originated  from  a  circumstance  re- 
lating to  Mrs.  Montague's  brother,  who  in  hit  iafancy  was  trepanned, 
and  afterwards  discovered  in  the  service  of  a  chimney-sweeper.  The 
remembrance  of  which  was  so  strongly  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  his 
relative,  upon  recapitulating  his  sufferings,  that  she,  in  consequence, 
established  the  May -day  festival,  which  ceased  at  her  decease.  Thwt 
far  the  tradition. 
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we  trust  wiH  ultimately  succeed  in  procuring  some  degret 
of  alleviation  to  their  unmerited  sufferings. 

Duke  Street  crosses  Oxford  Street. 

PoRTMAN  Square  ^  was  begun  about  1764.  It  was 
nearly  twenty  years  before  the  whole  was  completed. 

Berkeley  Street,  leads  to  Manchester  Square,  the 
three  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  neat  and  respectable 
dwellings.  *^  It  appears  that  it  was  intended  to  have  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Square,  and  to 
have  had  a  handsome  parochial  church  in  the  centre ;  the 
design,  however,  not  having  been  carried  into  execution, 
and  the  ground  on  the  north  side  lying  vacant,  the  late 
duke  of  Manchester  purchased  the  site,  and  erected  on  it 
his  town  residence,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  whole 
took  its  present  name.  Upon  the  sudden  death  of  the 
duke,  and  the  minority  of  his  heir,  the  premises  were  pur« 
chased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  residence  of  his  am* 
bassador.  The  house  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  marquis  of  Hertford.  Whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the 
ambassador,  he  erected  a  small  chapel  in  Spanish  Place, 
on  the  east  side  of  his  mansion,  from  designs  by  Bonami^ 
which  for  its  classic  purity  of  stile  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  architecture.*' 

Mr.  Lysons  f  has  furnished  us  with  a  curious  account  of 
the  progress  of  building  in  this  quarter :  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  Marybone  was  a  small  village,  nearlj 
a  mile  from  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  year  17 15^ 
a  plan  was  formed  for  building  Cavendish  Square,  and 
several  streets  on  the  north  of  Tybourn  Road.  In  1717, 
or  1718,  the  ground  was  laid  out,  the  circle  on  the  centre 
inclosed,  and  surrounded  with  a  parapet  wall  and  pali^ 
sadoes.  In  the  centre  of  this  inclosure  is  an  equestriaa 
statue  of  William  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  is  of  lead,  gilt^ 
and  was  made  by  Mr.  Chew,  in  the  year  1770,  at  theez* 
pence  of  lieutenant-general  William  Strode.    It  was  put 

*  Malton^i  Picturesque  Tour,  104. 
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9p  on  the  4th  of  November,  that  year,  ^'  in  gpratitude  for 
private  kindness^  and  in.  honour  of  public  worth."  The 
duke  of  Cfaandos,  (then  earl  of  Carnarvon)  took  the  whole 
pocth  side,  intending,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  very  magni6cent 
mansion,  of  which  the  houses  belonging  to  the  earl  df 
Hopetown  (late  the  princess  Amelia's)  and  the  earl  of 
Gainsborough's,  were  to  have  been  wings.  Lord  Har- 
coart*,  and  lord  Bingley,  took  some  ground  on  the  east 
and  west  sides,  the  rest  was  let  to  builders ;  but  the  failures 
ut  the  South  Sea  year  put  a  stop  to  the  improvements  for  a 
time,  and  it  was  several  years  before  the  square  was  com* 
pleted.  As  an  inducement  to  the  builders  to  go  on,  a 
chapel  and  a  market  were  projected  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  streets.  Mr.  Gibbs  gave  the 
(design,  and  they  were  both  finished  in  1724;  but  the 
market  was  not  opened  till  1733,  in  consequence  of  the 
ppposition  of  lord  Craven,  who  feared  that  it  would  effect 
the  profits  of  Carnaby  Market.  The  row  of  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  Tybourn  Road  was  completed  in  1729,  and 
it  was  then  called  Oxford  Street.  About  the  same  time 
most  of  the  following  streets  leading  to  Cavendish  Square, 
and  Oxford  Market,  were  built,  and  the  ground  laid  out 
for  several  others,  viz.  Henrietta  Street,  Vere  Street, 
Holies  Street,  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Street,  Wel- 
beck  Street,  Wimpole  Street,  Princes  Street,  Bolsover 
iStreet,  Castle  Street,  John  Street,  Market  Street,  Lower 
Harley  Street,  Wigmore  Street,  Mortimer  Street,  &c. 
mostly  named  from  the  title  and  family  distinctions  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Oxford  and  Portland. — Maitland  says, 
there  were  in  his  time  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  houses 
in  the  parish  of  Marj'bone,  which  consisted  of  pasture 
fields.  In  1770,  the  continuation  of  Harley  Street  was 
begun ;  and  Mansfield  Street,  on  ground  where  had  been 
formerly   a  bason   of   water.      Soon    afterwards    Portland 

"  ♦  The  ground  which  lord  Harcourt  took  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tquare ;  the  mansion  which  belongs  to  the  present  earl  was  Bingle/ 
House,  and  was  purchased  after  the^  death  of  lord  Bingley.    Wd.   . 
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Place  was  bu!It,  and  tbe  streets  adjoining.  S^tford  Place 
was  built  about  1774,  on  some  ground  belonging  to  the  city 
of  London,  called  Conduit  Mead,  where  the  lord  mayor's 
banqueting  house  formerly  stood.  Th«  Crescent,  now 
called  Cumberland  Place,  (originally  intended  for  a 
circus),  was  begun  about  the  same  year.  Every  war  had 
checked  the  progress  of  new  buildings,  which  were  car- 
ried on  at  its  close  with  fresli  vigour.  PrOm  1786,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war,  they  increased  very  ra- 
pidly; all  the  dulie  of  Portland's  property,  except  one 
form,  was  let  on  building  leases ;  the  buildings  in  the  north- 
west part  were  equally  numerous. 

Pursuing  the  route  from  Manchester  Square,  we  come  ti 
High  Street,'  in  which  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY   AT  BOURN,    vulcahly    St.  MABX-LA- 
BONNE. 


JT  appears  that  in  the  year  1400,  bishop  Braybroko 
granted  a  licence  "  to  remove  the  old  church  of  Tybourn, 
dedicated  to  St.  Jc^n,  which  stood  in  a  lonely  place,  neer 
the  highway  (on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Court  H&usef 
at'the  comer  of  Stratford  Place)  subject  to  tbe  depredations 
of  robbers,  who  frequently  stole  the  images,  bells,  and 
ornaments,  and  to  build  anew  church  .of  stones  or  fiints, 
near  the  place  wbece  a  chapel  bad  been  then  lately  erects4> 
which  chapd  might  in  tbe  mean  time  be  used."  The 
bishop  claimed  the  privilege  of  tayisg  the- first  itoiw.    Tbe 

old 
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jtid  church-yard  was  to  be  preserved,  but  the  parishioners 
were  aQowed  to  enclose  another  adjoining  to  the  new  chnrcb. 

This  structure  continued  tiii  174 1  j  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  it  down,  on  account  of  its  ruinous  state; 
when  the  present  diminutive  building  was  constructed  on 
die  same  site.  It  is  a  small  oblong  square,  and  has  a  gal* 
lery  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides.  It  is  disgpraceful 
to  its  opulent  and  extensive  parish,  much  larger  than 
many  cities. 

The  church  of  Tybourn,  or  Maryboum,  was  appropriated 
io  the  priory  of  St.  Lawrence  de  Blakemore,  in  Essex, 
by  William  de  Sancta  Maria^  bishop  of  London,  in  the 
leign  of  king  John.  On  the  suppression  of  the  priory, 
Henry  Vlll.  gave  this  rectory  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  with  li- 
cence to  appropriate  it  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ* 
ohurch ;  who,  at  his  request,  granted  it  to  the  master  and 
soholars  of  his  college  at  Ipswich.  The  king,  however, 
after  the  cardinaPs  disgrace^  seized  the  whcJe  as  his  pro- 
perty, and  it  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  year  1552. 
It  seems  that  tlie  rectory  is  still  an  impropriation,  and  the 
benefice  a  donative,  the  present  rector  being  the  duke  of 
Portland,  who  noniinates  a  curate,  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  London*. 

Within  the  cemetery  were  buried  the  following  eminent 
characters:  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley,  librarian  to  Robert 
and  Edward,  earls  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Abbadie.  John  Van- 
derbaok,  Esq.  painter.  James  Gibbs,  Esq.  architect.  Ar- 
chibald Bower,  Esq.  author  of  a  history  of  the  popes,  &c. 
John  Michael  Rysbrack,  Esq.  statuary.  William  Guth- 
rie,  Esq.    the  historian.      Mr.  Ferguson,    the  astronomer. 

*  In  the  year  1511,  the  curate's  stipend  was  only  thirteen  shillings 
,per  annum,  paid  by  the  lessee  under  Blakemore  priory.  Inl650>  the 
impropriation  was  valued  at  801.  per  annum ;  the  curate  then  received 
an  annual  allowance  of  151. ;  at  that  time  the  whole  of  hit  emoluments 
could  be  scarcely  double.  The  increase  of  building  and  population  in 
this  district  has  made  the  living,  in  the  present  day,  very  vaJuable^  It 
has  been  held  by  two  succeeding  deans,  Dr.  John  Harlby,  dean  of 
Windsor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford;  and  Sir  Richard  Katb, 
bart.  dean  of  Lincoln,  the  present  curate. 

Stephen 
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Stephen  Rion,  Esq.  author  of  some  excellent  works  on  ar- 
chitecture. Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.  painter*  The  reverend 
Charles  Wesloy.  Baretti.  John  Dominick  Serr«s,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  &c.  In  the  registers  are  numerous  entries  of 
the  births,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  nobility,  and  their 
various  connexions. 

There  are  several  chapels  of  ease  belonging  to  this 
parish,  each  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  mother  church ; 
of  these,  Oxford  chapel  was  built  about  1739;  Portland 
chapel,  1766 ;  Bentinck  chapel,  1772  ;  Portman  chapel, 
1779 ;  Quebec  chapel,  1788  ;  Margaret  Street  chapel,  first 
used  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  1789,  &c. 

Opposite  the  church  stood  the  antient  Manor  Housed 
pulled  down  in  1791 ;  behind  this  mansion  '^  was  a  tavern 
and  bowling  green,  much  frequented  by  persons  of  rank 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  but  grew  afterwards  into 
such  disrepute  that  Gay,  in  his  Beggar^s  Opera,  made  it 
one  of  the  scenes  of  Mackhcath's  debauches.''  ♦  The  gar- 
dens were  opened  for  public  breakfasts,  and  other  enter- 
tainments, about  the  year  1740,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  public  resort,  under  the  name  of  Marybone 
Gardens,  similar  to  the  present  Vauxhall,  till  the  year 
1777,  when  the  whole  was  let,  and  the  site  since  occupied 
by  the  stately  houses  of  Devonshire  Place. 

We  return  to  Oxford  Street,  through  Marybone  Lane^ 
near  the  south  end  of  which  is  Stratford  Place,  a  hand- 

*  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  John,  duke  of  Buckingham,  wat  a 
constant  visitor  at  this  place  of  assemblage  for  all  the  infamous  sharpers 
of  the  time.  His  grace  always  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  season,  and  his  parting  toast  was,  *'  Mqj^  as  many  of  us  as  remain 
unhanged  next  sp-ingy  meet  here  again."  "  I  remember,"  contmuet  he, 
**  the  facetious  Quin  telling  this  story  at  Bath,  within  the  hearing  of  the 
late  lord  Chesterfield,  when  his  lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  croud  of 
worthies  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  above."  Lady  Mary  Wordey 
(Montague)  alludes  to  thilimusement  in  this  line : 

"  Some  doKei  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away/' 
antiently  there  was  a  park  at  Marybone ;  for  I  find  that  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's time  the  Rustian  ambawadort  were  entertained  with  hunting 
within  its  pale.    London.  1 13. 
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some  pile  of  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  battledore.  In  tlaef 
centre  of  the  circular  part  the  late  general  Strode,  a  few 
years  since,  erected  a  pillar  to  commemorate  the  naval  vic- 
tories of  this  country  ;  the  foundation,  however,  having" 
given  way,  the  whole  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1805. 

Nearly  facing  these  buildings  is  St.  George^s  Market, 
a  recent  undertaking ;  it  is  amply  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  well  frequented. 

New  Bond  Street,  although  an  act  of  parliament  was 
procured  to  remove  the  stand  of  coaches,  and  it  is  esteemed 
an  avenue  of  fashionable  resort,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  re- 
commend it.  The  communications  from  it  to  the  several 
squares,  and  its  length,  are  all  which  it  has  to  boast  of;  the 
shops  are  far  from  being  of  the  first  rate,  and  the  houses 
have  no  claim  to  any  great  degree  of  elegance. 

Lower  Brook  Street,  and  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 
are  very  stately  and  handsome  streets  to  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  contain  several  mansions  of  the  nobilit}'. 

In  Conduit  Street  is  Trinity  Chapel,  to  which  is 
attached  the  following  history  :  *'  It  was  originally  built  of 
wood  by  order  of  James  II.  for  private  mass,  and  was  con- 
veyed on  wheels,  attendant  on  itsrojal  master's  excursions, 
or  when  he  attended  his  army.  Among  other  places  it  vi- 
sited Hounslow  Heath,  where  it  continued  some  time  after 
the  Revolution.  It  was  then  removed,  and  enlarged  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  and  placed  not  far 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Tennison,  when 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  got  permission  from  William  IIL  to 
rebuild  it:  so  after  it  had  made  as  many  journics  as  the 
house  of  Loretto,  it  was  by  Tennison  transmuted  into  a 
good  building  of  brick,  and  has  rested  ever  since  on  the 
present  site.  All  parochial  duties  have  been  performed 
from  that  time  without  intermission  ;  and  it  continued  an- 
nexed to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's^^  which  sold  it  some 
years  ago  to  Mr.  James  Robson,  a  bookseller  in  Bond 
Street ;  he  modernized  the  building  with  a  new  front,  and 
fitted  up  the  inside  with  great  neatness  and  propriety."  * 

*  Pennant, 

We 
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We  believe,  however,  that  the  parish  of  St,  Martin's  sliU 
maintains  its  parochial  jurisdiction  here. 

On  the  east  side  of  George  Street  is  situated  the  parish 
church  of 

St.  GEORGE,  HANOVEK  SQUARE. 


THIS  parish  was  taken  from  Si.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
and  the  present  church  finished  in  1724-.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
the  roof  covered  with  lead,  and  arched  over  each  of  the 
three  aisles ;  the  interior  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  raised  upon  pedestals ;  a  band  of  orna- 
mented scroll  work  extends  from  column  to  column,  the 
intermediate  spaces  filled  with  sunk  pannels;  the  side  aisles 
are  similar.  There  are  four  galleries,  one  on  the  north  antl 
south  sides,  and  two  at  the  west  end;  the  upper  one  is 
adapted  for  the  charity  schools  of  this  parish,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  l^i^e  and  elegant  organ ;  the  pulpit  is  hke- 
wise  very  handsome.  The  church  is  pevved  with  oak,  and 
wainscoted  eight  feet  high,  with  the  same  kind  of  timber; 
it  is  paved  with  Purbeck  stone,  and  the  altar,  which  is 
three  steps  higher  than  the  body  of  the  building,  with 
marble;  the  altar  isadomed  with  four  pillars,  raised  upon 
jpedestak,  of  the  Coriatbian  order,  of  oak  fluted,  and  some 
3  B  2  elegant 
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elegant  carving ;  in  the  intercolumns  is  a  fine  painting  (sup^ 
posed  by  Sir  James  Tbornhili).  Over  the  altar  is  a  large 
window  of  white  rough  glass,  supported  b}^  four  Corin- 
thian  columns,  coupled.  The  building  is  in  length  about 
seventy-five  feet,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  about  forty  high 
over  the  nave. 

The  west  front  is  very  noble,   being  supported  by  six 
pillars,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  an  entablature,  and  hand- 
some pediment,   on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  base,  which 
seems  as  if  it  was  originally  intended  to  support  a  statue, 
and  behind  the  columns  pilasters  to  support  the  architrave  ; 
the  cornice  of  the  entablature  extends  round  the  north  side, 
and  east  end,  which  is  wrought  in  bold  rustic;  the  south 
side  being   almost  hid,    is  -quite   plain  *^       The   steeple, 
though  it  possesses  few  ornaments,  is  noble  and  majestic  -, 
It  consists  of  a  tower;  which  rises  from  the  roof,  and  con- 
tfiins  a  clock  ;  the  steeple  that  arises  from  this  tower  is  of  an 
octagon  shape,  having  coupled  columns  at  the  four  sides, 
of   the   Corinthian  order,    and   large  windows  at  the  four 
fronts;  on  the  top  of  the  entablature,  above  the  columns, 
are  vases  coupled,  and  from  the  top  of  the  entablature  rises 
an  elegant  dome,  and  a  small  turret,  surmounted  by  a  ball 
and   vane,  of  copper  gilt,  about  one  hundred   feet   high. 
There  are  no  monuments,  the  burying  ground  being  on  the 
Oxford  road. 

This  parish  at  first  consisted  of  two  out-wards,  of  that  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  but  it  has  now  four  wards,  named 
Conduit  Street,  Grosvenor  Street,  Dover  Street,  and  the 
Out  ward. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  of  which  is  settled  upon  the 
bishop  of  London  and  his  successors.  The  profits  arising  to 
the  rector  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  per  annum.     Lieu- 

*  The  portico  is  inferior  in  majesty  to  that  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  but  is  superior  to  every  other.  An  accurate  examination  and 
measurement  of  these  two  porticos,  would  be  an  adyan:ageou8  study  for 
a  young  architect ;  and  geometrical  drawings,  placing  their  dimensions 
and  proportions  in  a  comparative  view,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
library. — Malton' s  Picturesque  Tour,     106. 

tenant:* 
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tenant-general  Stewart  gave  the  ground  on  which  the  church 
was  erected,  and  some  time  after  bequeathed  to  the  parish 
the  sum  of  4000/.  towards  erecting  and  endowing  a  charity 
school. 

The  rectors  of  eminence  were  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  hon.  Dr.  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Exeter. 
It  was  the  simoniacal  aim  to  procure  this  rectory,  that  caused 
the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd. 

Hanover  Square,  was  built  soon  after  the  accession  of 
the  Brunswick  family  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms ;  and, 
as  well  as  George  Street,  exhibits  many  examples  of  the 
German  stile  of  architecture  in  private  houses.  The  area 
contains  about  two  acres  of  ground,  inclosed  in  the  middle 
with  rails*. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  are  the  Concert  Rooms^ 
which  were  originally  opened  under  the  conduct  of  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Knyvett.  The  plan  of  the  undertaking  was 
for  vocal  concerts,  to  consist  of  airs,  glees,  duets,  and 
other  pieces  in  parts,  accompanied  occasionally  by  instru- 
mental music.  The  organ,  by  Elliot,  is  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  powers,  and  the  beauty  of  its  tone.  It  has 
two  sets  of  keys,  the  great  organ  and  swell,  with  all  the 
various  stops  common  in  large  organs.  The  diaparons 
are  upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  in  London.  The 
bellows  act  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  tbe  invention  of 
Mr.  Elliot. 

^-  Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  Review  of  Public  Buildings,  remarks,  "  that 
the  upper  end  of  George  Street,  towards  Hanover  Square,  is  laid  out  so 
considerably  wider  than  at  the  other  end,  that  it  quite  reverses  the  per- 
spective, and  shews  the  end  of  the  vista  broader  than  at  the  beginning; 
which  was  calculated  to  give  a  noble  view  of  this  square  from  its  en* 
trance,  and  a  better  prospect  down  the  street  from  the  other  side,  and 
both  w.iy  the  effects  answer  the  intention.*'  He  adds,  <'  that  the  view 
down  George  Street,  from  the  upper  side  of  the  square,  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  in  this  whole  city:  the  sides  of  the  square,  the  area 
in  the  middle,  the  breaks  of  building  that  fonn  the  entrance  of  the 
vista,  the  vista  itself;  but,  above  all,  the  beautiful  projection  of  the 
portico  of  St.  George's  church,  are  all  circumstances  that  vntte  ia 
beauty,  and  render  the  scene  perfect  "  Mr.  Malton  says,  «*  This  view 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Italian  scene,  than  any  other  in  London." 

Ia 
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In  Princes  Street  resided  Mr.  Joseph  Merlin,  an  in* 
genious  mechanic,  who  formed  a  mnseam  in  this  street, 
consisting  of  automata  and  other  specimens  of  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Among  the  great  number  of  ingenious  inven- 
tions the  following  are  the  most  remarkable:  A  new  in- 
rented  clock,  the  hydraulic  vase,  a  band  of  mechanical 
jnnsic,  a  mechanical  cruising  frigate,  the  temple  of  Flora, 
Merlin's  cave,  the.juggler  playing  with  cups  and  balls,  the 
card  machine,  the  gambling  machine,  a  barrel  harpsichord, 
the  antique  whispering  busts,  the  vocal  harp,  the  bird-cage 
for  ladies,  the  aerial  cavalcade,  the  artificial  flying  bat. 

After  his  death,  in  1803,  the  museum  was  dispersed  by 
public  auction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  Haeewood  House, 
This  noble  mansion  was  originally  built  from  an  elegant 
design  of  Messrs.  Adam,  for  the  late  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
After  his  grace's  decease  it  was  purchased  by  lord  Hare- 
wood,  and  took  its  present  name  from  that  circumstance. 

Crossinc:  Oxford  Street,  Holles  Street  leads  to  Ca- 
vendihh  Square,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made; 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  which  is  Harlej  Street, 
whence  Mansfield  Street  forms  an  avenue  to  Portland 
Place. 

*'  This  is  one  of  tlic  most  regular  and  spacious  streets, 
not  only  in  the  parish,  hut  we  may  with  great  justice  add, 
in  the  world.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet  wide, 
terminated  at  the  south  end  by  Foley  House,  and  at  the 
north  end  by  tin  open  railing,  which  separates  the  street 
from  a  field,  extending  to  the  New  Road,  The  ample 
width  of  the  foot  pavement,  the  air  flowing  in  from  the 
north,  the  prospect  of  the  rich  and  elevated  villages  of 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  cause  Portland  Place  to  be 
an  agreeable  summer  promenade ;  and  it  is  frequented  in 
an  evening  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  vicinity. 
The  public  is  indebted  for  this  fine  street  to  the  ingenuity 
©f  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  and  a  restrictive  clause  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Portland  family,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  lord  Foley.     When  the  latter  determined  to 

build 
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build  Foley  House,  in  the  fields  near  Cavendish  Square, 
he  stipulated,  "  that  no  other  building  should  be  erected 
upon  the  same  estate  to  the  north:  this  stipulation,  it  is 
probable,  had  no  other  object,  than  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dental nuisance  to  Foley  House;  but  when  the  richca 
which  flowed  into  the  country,  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
had  excited  a  rage  for  building,  and  houses  rose  hke  exha- 
lations in  the  parish  of  Mary-la- Bonne,  both  parties  dis- 
covered its  importance;  the  ancestor  of  lord  Foley  then 
saw  the  cheerfulness  of  his  house  preserved  by  the  force  of 
this  stipulation,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  felt  that  his  pro- 
jected improvements  were  checked  by  the  same  means. 
Mr.  Adam  contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  these 
jarring  interests,  by  making  a  street,  equal  in  width  to  the 
whole  extent  of  Foley  House ;  thus  conforming  to  the  letter 
of  the  covenant  without  materially  affecting  the  prospect, 
or  obstructing  the  ardour  of  speculation. 

"  Foley  House  possesses  an  enviable  situation,  and 
would  scarcely  be  rivalled  by  any  house  in  London,  were 
it  a  little  more  elevated,  and  the  wall  which  separates  the 
garden  from  Portland  Place  exchanged  for  an  open  railing. 
This  situation,  however,  is  a  considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  street,  and  deprives  it  of  an  approach  from  the  south/* 

Returning  by  Portland  Chapel,  through  Edward 
Street,  and  Bolsover  Street,  we  arrive  nearly  facing 
King  Street,  in  which  is  King  Street  Chapel.  This  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James's,  and  was  first  erected  of 
wood  by  Dr.  Tennison,  and  other  well  disposed  persons  :  it 
was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1702,  and  is  a  very  spacious  and 
beautiful  chapel,  with  a  beautiful  organ,  altar  piece,  gal- 
leries, and  other  ornaments. 

Through  Major  Foubert's  Passage,  is  a  way  to  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  and  Poland  Street,  near  whith, 
in  Oxford  Street,  is  situated  The  Pantheon.  This 
once  noble  structure  was  originally  built  in  the  best  stile, 
and  ornamented  with  the  richest  decorations  and  embel- 
lishments, foi  entertainments  of  the  nobility,  consisting  of 
musical  pieces,  masquerades,  balls,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  14th 

of 
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of  January  1792,  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
loss  amounted  to  60,000/.  only  15,000/.  of  which  was  in- 
sured. It  has  been  in  some  degree  repaired,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent used  for  exhibitions  and  lectures  ;  .the  elegant  front  and 
portico  still  remain. 

On  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street,  at  the  end  of  Ber- 
ber's Street,  is  situated  The  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  charitable  designs  of  this  hospital  were  carried  on 
for  several  years  in  two  convenient  houses  adjoining  to  each 
other,  in  Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where 
the  first  institution,  in  August  1745,  was  intended  only  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  sick  and  lame  ;  but  in  July  1747, 
the  governors,  willing  to  render  it  more  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  public,  extended  their  plan  to  the  relief  of  the  preg- 
nant wives  of  the  industrious  poor;  when  the  great  in- 
crease of  patients  soon  obliged  the  governors  to  think  of 
enlarging  their  edifice,  as  well  as  their  plan  ;  and  the  kind 
benevolence  of  the  public  by  donations,  legacies,  &c. 
enabled  them,  in  1755,  to  erect  the  present  more  extensive 
building.  The  apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  lying-in 
women  are  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  remote  from 
the  sick  and  lame ;  and  that  ladies  may  visit  the  lying-in 
patients  without  being  incommoded  by  the  invalids;  dif- 
ferent staircases  lead  to  each,  the  lying-in  wards  having 
no  communication  with  the  other. 

The  patients  are  attended  by  three  eminent  physicians,  a 
man-midwife,  three  surgeons,  and  a  divine.  The  physi- 
cians visit  the  patients  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sa- 
turday, and  on  intermediate  days,  when  particular  cases 
require  it.  The  surgeons  attend  every  day.  There  are 
also  a  house  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

Patients  are  admitted  on  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
a  governor  or  contributor,  who  may  recommend  in-patients, 
and  have  out-patients  on  the  books,  according  to  the  regu- 
lation before  mentioned  ;  and  when  in-patients  are  recom- 
mended, and  there  is  not  room  in  the  house  to  receive 
them,  they  arc  put  on  the  list  to  be  admitted  on  the  first 
vacancy,  and  in  the  mean  time  are  prescribed  for  as  out- 
patients. 3 

No 
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No  security  is  requured  for  burials. 

All  accidents  are  admitted  without  recommendation. 

Married  women  only  are  admitted  (in  the  last  month  of 
their  pregnancy)  after  they  have  been  examined  by  the 
weekly  board ;  and  on  their  producing  an  affidavit  made 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  of  the  time  and  place  of  their 
marriage,  and  of  the  settlement  of  the  husband,  with  the 
manner  the  said  settlement  was  obtained,  whether  by  birth, 
servitude,  or  otherwise. 

The  servants  of  the  house  are  forbid  to  take  any  gratuity 
of  the  patients  or  their  friends,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
on  pain  of  expulsion. 

At  the  back  of  this  hospital  in  Cleveland  Street,  is 
FiTZROY  Square,  of  which  only  the  east  and  south  sides 
are  built ;  the  war,  iu  consequence  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, having  checked  its  progress.  The  houses  are  faced 
with  stone,  and  have  a  greater  proportion  of  architectural 
embeUishment,  than  the  mansions  of  any  other  square  in 
the  metropolis.  They  were  designed  by  the  Adams.  Near 
the  square  is  a  market,  well  frequented. 

Orattqv  Street  leads  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  is  a  Chapel,  erected  by  the  rer. 
George  Whiifieldy  in  1756,  for  those  of  his  persuasion.  It 
2s  spacious,  but  uncouth,  and  is  well  attended.  The  ce« 
fnetery  is  also  very  large. 

Percy  Street  leads  to  Rathboke  Place,  so  called 
from  captain  Ratbbone,  who  constructed  buildings  here  pre- 
viously to  1721. 

Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  is  remaii^able  ftir 
being  the  residence  of  the  following  eminent  artists :  Mr» 
West,  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  Banks,  Bacon,  Ward,  &c.  BtHf 
NERS  Street  contains  very  large  and  magnificent  bonses. 

Nearly  opposite  Newman  Street  is  Deakt  StREET,  Sobo^ 
at  the  south  end  of  which  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
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THIS  edifice  was  finished  Id  the  year  168fi,  pursaant  to 
an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  first  of  king  James  the 
Second,  the  parish  having  been  taken  ont  of  that  of 
St.  Martin'ij  in  the  Fields,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in 
year  1678*. 

Tlie  church  has  an  arched  roof  divided  into  pannela^  with 
fret-work,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  the 
galleries  are  elevated  on  Tuscan  pillars. 

It  is  wainscoted  with  painted  deal,  as  well  as  the  gal- 
leries on  the  north-west  and  south  ^des  of  the  church.  The 
organ  was  given  by  William  III. 

The  east  end  has  a  semicircular  space  ;  the  altar  consists  of 
two  columns  near  the  middle,  and  two  pilasters  on  each 
side.  On  each  side  the  Commandments,  and  facing  each 
other,  are  Moses  and  Aaron  well  painted  at  full  length. 

At  Moses's  right  hand  are  these  words : 

1  Corinth.  5.  7.  8.  For  even  Chriit  our  Pauaver  U  sicrificed 
for  us;  therefore  let  us  keep  ihe  Feast  not  with  old  Leaven,  neU 
iher  with  the  Leaven  of  Malice  and  Wickedness,  but  with  the  un- 
leavened Bread  of  Sincerity  and  Truth. 

*  The  ground  on  which  (he  parish  standi  was  then  called  Kemp't 
Field.  Buoche's  Close,  Cgleman  Hedge  Field,  Doghouic  Field,  and 
fierward)  Soho  Fields. 

And 
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And  at  Aaron^s  left  hand  are  these  words,  also  done  in 
large  gold  letters  upon  black  : 

1  Corinth.  15.  20.  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  Fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  for  since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  came  also  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die;  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

And  the  whole  is  adorned  with  cherobims,  &c. 

An  arched  window  oyer  the  altar,  contains  ten  compart- 
ments in  painted  glass,  bordered  with  green  and  yellow: 
The  Saviour y  with  a  glory;  on  each  side  a  crown,  and 
crown  of  thorns.  Beneath  are  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  strong,  and  of  brick,  with 
fine  rustic  quoins ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  tilej  and  at  the 
east  end  a  large  modillion  cornice  and  triangular  pediment. 
The  church  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  sixty-three 
broad,  and  forty-one  high.  The  former  steeple  exhibitect 
the  only  specimen  of  Danish  architecture  in  London ;  the 
church  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  in  compliment  to 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark;  but  the  church  having  been 
recently  repaired,  and  the  steeple  entirely  rebuilt,  all  taste, 
proportion,  and  style,  have  been  absolutely  neglected  ;  and 
it  exhibits  a  mass  of  absurdity  peculiar  from  all  others  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  to  make  the  deviation  more  ridiculous, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit  is  displayed  a  copper  globe, 
on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  the  clock  dials;  the  globe 
itself  is  supported  by  iron  bars,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
gypsies  boiling  their  kettle.  Above  a]l  is  (he  yane,  e^* 
alted  also  on  iron  work. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  n(ionument  of  white 
polished  marble,  with  this  inscription : 

In  this  Chancel  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lady  Grace  Fierpoint,  Daughter  to  the  most  Noble  and  Puis- 
sant Prince,  Henry  Pierpoint  Marquis  of  Dorchester  deceased. 
Who,  in  her  li'e  time  was  exemplary  for  Piety,  Virtue,  and  Cba* 
rity.  She  departed  this  Life  on  the  23tb  of  March^  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1705.  in  the  86th  Year  of  her  Age, 

3  C  2  A  mural 
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A  mural  tablet,  eonsiiiting  of  a  neat  pedestal^  um,  mitre, 
and  crozier,  inscribed  : , 

S.  M.  R^verendi  adroodum  in  Chruto  F^trk  SanuclU  Squire, 
&  T.  P.  tplscopi  Mttievensitt  vicariide  Grtenwieh,  m  Canutatu 
Candano,  et  hujusce  Eccleyi^per  tax-deeem  piuaquam  anaoa  rec* 
toris.     Obiit  7  Mail,  1766,  aaao  aitatis  54. 

Another,  very  near  tbe  last,  ioscribed: 

Here  under  Ijeth  lolerred  iKe  Body  of  Tho.  Egar,  Esq.  Sur- 
v^or-General  to  King  Charles  the  II.  and  King  James  the  IJ.  of 
aU  4hek  Woods  on  tlie  South  side  tb^  Trent ;  and  Carver  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Catherine,  the  Queeu  Dowager  of  England.  Wb^  died 
the  27tb  of  August,  Anno  Dom.  1687.  Aged  43  Years. 

WithiD  the  rail,  by  tbe  communion  table,  is  a  targe  bhck 
marble  grave  atcoe: 

Here  Ijret  the  aboveroentioned  Sir  John  Lanier,  one  of  Their 
MajeHies  Lteutenant-Generals,  who  was  at  the  Reduction  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  died  at  Brussels  of  hU  Wounds  thai  he  re- 
ceived at  the  Battel  of  Enghien  in  Flanders,  tbe  29th  day  of 
July  1692. 

A  tablet  on  a  pillar,  inscribed: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johk  Hardy, 
governor  of  Dartmouth  Castle,  and  quarter- master  general  during 
the  late  siege  of  GibraUar.  He  departed  this  life  Jan.  23,  1788, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  FHial  afl'ection  has  raised  this  tablet 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  tender  and  affectionate 
parent. 

A  monument  was  erected  in  the  church-yard  by  the  late 
earl  of  Orford,  in  1758,  with  the  following  inscription: 

Near  this  place  k  interred 
Thkodore 
King  of  Corsica  ; 
who  died  in  this  Parish,  Dec.  1 1,  1756,  immediately  after  leaving 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  by  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Insolvency ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  registered  \m  Kingdom  of  Corsica, 
for  the  use  of  bis  Ci editors : 

*'  The  Grave,  great  Teacher !  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  Beggars,  Galley.slaves,  and  Kings ; 

That 
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That  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd  ere  dead. 
Fate  pour'd  its  Lessons  on  his  living  head. 
Bestowed  a  Kingdom,  and  denied  him  Bread/' 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of 
London. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Dr.  John  Felling,  canon  of 
Wind8or,died  1750,  aged  eighty-one.  Samuel  Squire,  D.  D. 
afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Respecting  Soho  Square,  there  is  only  to  add,  that  in 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  at  the  feet  of  which  are 
figures  representing  the  rivers  Thames,  Trent,  Severn,  and 
Humber,  and  that  it  is  the  residence  of  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  bart.  K.  B.  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.  Here  also  is  the  house  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  earls  of  Carlisle,  which  afterwards  became  a  place  of 
public  resort  for  masquerades,  balls,  &c.  The  grand 
saloon  was  purchased  and  converted  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
ehapel,  under  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's  Chapel. 

Greek  Street,  was  originally  ealled  Gmo  Street;  at 
the  south  end  of  which  is  a  passage  to  Newport  Market. 

At  the  back  of  Greek  Street,  is  Hog  Lane,  the  name 
modernized  to  Crown  Street  ;  concerning  which  there  is 
the  following  particular  respecting  the  division  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  from  that  of  St.  Martin's: 

''  His  majesty  king  Charles  II.  havings  by  letters  patent  under 
his  great  seal,  bearing  date  May  3 1,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  ht$ 
reign,  granted  unto  Thomas,  lord  Jermyn,  and  his  heirs,  all  that 
piece  or  parcel  of  the  said  Kemp's  Field,  or  Bunche's  Close» 
whereon  the  &bric  of  a  church,  lalely  called  the  Greek  church 
(now  or  lately  used  by  the  French  Protestants),  and  certain  alms- 
house.%  are  erected,  together  with  the  said  fiihrick  of  a  church 
and  almshouiies ;  which  said  parcel  of  ground  last  mentioned  ii^ 
situated  near  tlie  said  Crown  Street»  a&at  Hog  Lane ;  and  con- 
tains, on  the  west  side,  from  north  to  south,  ninety-seven  feet  of 
assize,  litde  more  or  less ;  on  the  east  side  thereof  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet ;  and  from  east  to  west,  on  the  south  side,  one 
hundred  and  forty. five  feet ;  and  on  the  north  side  thereof,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet ;  together  with  all  ways  and  pav 
sages  to  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  ^r  apper* 

taining» 
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taining.  or  therewilh  used..  Which  premises  were  granted,  as 
aforesaid,  (o  hold  to  the  said  Thomas  lord  Jerrayn,  his  heirs  and 
assign^*,  for  ever,  (o  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  excepted,"  • 

Eastward  of  this  market  is  Long  Acre,  so  called  from  a. 
field,,  on  which  seven  acres  joined  each  other  in  length. 
It  was  part  of  the  ground  of  the  protector  Somerset,  and 

■  • 

*  This  site  comprises  six  separate  foundations-: 

1.  Rdoms  fronting  the  street  founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Grimes, 
^ho  left  to  four  unmarried  women  each  lOl.  per  annum,  and  for  a  ser- 
vant and  fire  for  them  all  in  common  lOl.  per  annum  more,  and  ap- 
pointed archbishop  Tennison  her  trustee.  This  inscription  is  on  a  stone 
over  the  door : 

"  This  Charity  House  for  four  decayed  Gentlewomen  belonging  to  the 
Parish  of  St.  Marun's  in  the  Fields,  was  built  and  endowed  Anno 
Dom.  1686." 

2.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  within  the  gate,  is  a  stone  in 
the  wall,  bearing  this  inscription  : 

**  These  10  Alms  Houses  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins  in 
the  Fields.  The  Gift  of  Mr.  Peter  Griffith  of  2001.  and  of  Mr.  George 
Giles  of  1001.  were  imployed  in  this  Work,  the  remainder  for  building 
and  walling  in  of  the  ground,  and  other  Charges  was  defrayed  by  the 
said  parish  1683.*' 

3.  Four  almshouses  on  the  western  side ;  these  words  inscribed  on 
the  front : 

**  AnnoDom.  1680,  These  four  Aims-Houses  were  built  with  Money 
put  into  the   Hands  of  Dr.  The.  Tennison,  the  present  Vicar  of  St. 
Martins  in  the  Fields,  by  persons  who  desire  to  have  their  names  con- 
cealed." 
:    4.  On  the  northern  side  a  house,  inscribed  : 

"  This  Alms-House,  Numb.  13.  was  built  Anno  1684,  at  the  Charg© 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  an  Inhabitant  of  St. 
Marlins  in  the  Fields.*'     (Supposed  to  have  been  a  captain  Dewy.) 

5.  On  the  northern  range  of  building  three  houses,  thus  inscribed  : 

**  These  three  Aims-Houses  were  built  by  the  private  Charity  of  divers 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,   1685. 

6.  Two  houses  on  the  north  side,  thus  inscribed  : 

**  These  2  Aims-Houses  were  built  and  endowed  by  the  Honourable 
Sir  Char.  Cottrel  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  their  Majesties  K.Charles 
and  James  the'^d." 

Here  are  four  widows  who  have  each  2s.  per  week  and  a  sack  of 
«oals  yearly,  in  the  said  four  houses, 

2  after 
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after  his  attainder  was  granted  to  the  noble  family  of  Rus- 
selly  in  which  it  continues.  It  is  broad,  and  inhabited 
mostly  by  coachmakers.  Here  is  a  famous  bagnio,  for- 
merly called  the  *«  Duke's  Bagnio,"  of  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  fourth  volume. 
It  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  the  **  King's  Bagnio." 
Long  Acre  Chapel  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  was  built  in  1721,  on  the  site  of 
the  Swan  tavern,  in  lieu  of  one  taken  down  in  Spring 
Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  to  enlarge  the  garden  of  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Craggs. 

Bow  Street  has  given  birth  and  residence  to  several 
eminent  characters ;  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Grinlin  Gibbons^ 
the  famous  carver.  The  Police  Office  has  subsisted  in  this 
street  for  many  years,  under  the  controul  of  Sir  Thomas 
De  Veil,  Henry  Fielding,  his  half  brother  Sir  John  Field- 
ing, &c.  At  present  it  is  go%'erned  by  three  magistrates, 
their  clerks,  eight  principal  constables,  and  assistants, 
Mr.  Cotquhoun  informs  us,  that  the  total  expence  of  the 
office  in  Bow  Street,  in  the  year  1797,  including  remu- 
nerations to  the  magistrates  in  lieu  of  fees,  perquisites,  and 
special  services,  and  the  expence  of  the  patrol  of  sixty- 
eight  persons,  amounted  to  7901/.  Is.  Id.  Total  expence 
for  the  metropolis,  26,183/.  Qs.  Id.;  and  for  all  England^ 
215,869/.  13*.  lO^rf. 

Mercer  Street,  leads  to  the  Seven  Dials,  formerly 
called  Cock  and  Pye  Fields,  in  which  was  a  laystall  for 
great  part  of  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  metropolis.  The 
ground  having  been  purchased,  were  built  upon,  and  seven 
streets,  bearing  six  names,  branched  from  a  centre,  oa 
which  stood  an  obelisk,  with  dials  facing  each  street,  whence 
the  name.  The  streets  in  this  neighbourhood  are  intricate 
and  mean.  Monmouth  Street,  has  long  been  notorious 
for  the  sale  of  second-hand  apparel. 

In  the  Broad  Street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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IT  (toes  not  appear  that  there  was  any  regnlar  parochial 
church  here  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries ;  but  that 
the  fcw  persons  who  resided  in  this  remote  district  were 
|>er(nitted  to  pay  their  ilevotions  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Gitet's 
hospital, 

TbiK  hospital  was  founded  by  the  pious  Maud,  or  Ma- 
tilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.  about  the  year  1 1 17,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  Her  en- 
dowment amounted  to  3/.  a  rent  charge  on  Queenhithe. 
Henry  II.  besides  conRrniing  the  charity,  added  3/.  from  the 
Exchequer,  payable  for  ever,  to  provide  clothing  for  the 
lepers^  and  SOs.  per  annum ,  from  his  possessions  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  the  purchase  of  tapers*. 

"  In  antient  times  it  was  customary  to  present  to  male- 
factors, on  their  way  to  the  gullows  [which,  aboui  the  year 

•  Maieelm.  In  coniequcnce  of  ihe  order  iuued  by  Edward  III.  13*7, 
<*  that  all  penoni  afflicted  by  (he  leproiy  ihould  immediately  leave  the 
city  of  London,  the  mayor  applied  lo  the  keeper  of  St.  Gilct,  to  re- 
ceive founeeD  citiieni."    Ibiii. 

1413, 
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1413,  was  removed  from  the  Elms,  in  Smithfield,  and 
placed  between  St.  Gileses  hospiul  and  Hog  Lane)  a  great 
bowl  of  ale,  as  tbe  last  refreshment  they  were  to  receive  in 
thislife;'* 

The  late  churoh  was  first  built,  anno  1624,  some  of  the 
windows  put  up  in  1625,  and  finished  in  the  year  1628. 
Dr.  Sharp,  then  rector,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York^ 
was  a  great  contributor  to  this  fabric. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  a  spacious  window t 
curiously  painted:  .the  window  had  four  compartments*. 
That  northward  had  the  effigies  of  Abraham  offering 
Isaac,  the  angel  restraining  him,  &c.  Given  by  Abraham 
Speckart,  Esq.  under  which  were  these  words:  CredidU 
Abraham  Deo  X  repuiaium  est  iUiadjustitiam^  A.D.  1628. 

In  the  second,  the  portrait  of  Moses  with  the  two  tables 
in  his  hands.  Given  by  Hamo  Claxton,  Esq.  under  which 
these  words:  Erat  Fir  lloyses  mitissimus  super  omnes 
homines  qmrnorabantur  in  terrd^  1628. 

The  third  contained  the  figure  of  king  David  playing  on 
the  harp.    Given  by  Sir  John  Fenner,  knight,  1627. 

The  fourth  contained  that  of  king  Solomon  in  a  praying 
posture.    Given  by  Francis  lord  Mount*Norris. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  were  finely  painted 
(hree  glories. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  was  likewise  a  window 
finely  painted.  Faith  Hope,  and  Charity ;  but  the  figuresand 
the  words  under  were  defaced ;  as  was  also  one  on  the  north 
side  the  church,  which  was  well  painted,  having  the  arms  of 
London,  with  motto  and  supporters,  and  the  Fishmongers 
arms,  the  company  having  given  this  window. 

The  window,  according  to  Mr.  Stow,  had  the  follow* 
iog  lines: 

Faith  Root,  Hope  Stock,  the  Branch  Is  Charity, 
Faith  sees,  Hope  looks  ;  for  Charity  is  free. 

*  Such  a  custom  prevailed  at  York,  which  gave  rite  to  the  sayingr 
"  that  the  sadler  of  Bawtry  was  hanged yor  leaving  his  Uqmr**  Had  he 
stopped,  as  usual,  his  reprieve^  which  was  actually  oi^  die- road,  would 
haye  arrived  time  enough  to  have  saved  him.    Pennant. 

Vol.  IV,    No.  93.  3D  Faith 
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Faiih  knits  to  God,  to  Heaven  Hope»  Lore  to  Metif 
Faith  gets«  Hope  keepi«  and  Love  poari  out  agen. 

Tn  this  church  were  buried  the  following  reonrkable 
persons: 

1.  Thomas  CoRHWALLn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Francis  Cornwallis ;  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  to  Sir  Henry  Jones,  bart.  of  Abermariess,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen.  By  his  wife  Emma,  daughter  of 
Sir  Job  Charleton,  knight  and  bart.  he  had  nine  children,  of 
whom  one  son  and  five  daughters  survived  him: 

**  His  person  was  graceful^  and  his  soul  sublime ;  virtue,  ho- 
nour,  and  complacency  guided  all  his  actions ;  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  most  tender  and  indulgent  to  his  wife  and  children ;  obliging 
and  serviceable  to  his  friends;  hospitable  and  generous  to  his 
ndghboun,  just,  charitable,  and  courteous  to  all  he  conversed 
With. 

''  He  lived  beloved,  and  died  much  lamented  by  them  all,  the 
I6lh  of  July,  A.  D.  1703.  His  noon  was  night,  being  made  per- 
fect in  thirty-three  years. 

^*  His  grandfather  Charles,  his  father  Sir  Francis,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  lye  buried  in  this  church,  near  the  pulpit/* 

2.  Philip,  lord  Stanhope,  of  Shelford,  and  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who  died  September  12, 1656,  aged  seventy, 
two,  and  his  wife  Catharine. 

3.  John  lord  Belasyse,  baron  Worlaby,  second  son  of 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Fauconberg,  his  wives  and  children. 

Who  for  his  loyalty,  prudence,  and  courage,  ivas  promoted  to 
several  commands  of  great  trust  by  their  majesties  king  Charles  the 
First  and  Second,  viz.  having  raised  six  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot  in  the  late  civil  wars,  he  commanded  a  tertia  in  his  majesty's 
armies  at  the  battles  of  Edghill,  Newbury,  and  Naseby,  the 
sieges  of  Redding  and  Bristol ;  aflerward  being  made  governor  of 
York,  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  York- 
shire. He  fought  the  battle  of  Selby  with  the  lord  Fairfax  |  then 
being  lieutenant-general  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Derby,  and  Rutland,  and  governor  of  Newark,  he  valiantly  de- 
fended that  garrison  against  the  English  and  Scotch  armies,  till  his 
nsjesty  came  in  person  to  the  Scotch  quarters,  and  commanded 

the 
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Che  surrender  of  it;  at  which  time  he  ftl*^  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing general  of  (he  king's  horse  guards :  in  all  Which  services,  and 
during  the  wars  and  other  atchievements,  he  deported  himself 
with  em  inent  courage  and  conduct,  and  received  many  wonndsi^ 
sustained  three  imprisonments  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  after 
the  happy  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  was  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  governor  of 
Hull,  general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Africa,  governor  of 
Tangier,  and  captain  of  his  majesty's  guard  of  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners. 

4.  Frances  Cotton,  widow,  lady  of  Boscobel,  cele* 
brated  as  the  place  of  safety  to  Charles  IL  She  was  re* 
warded  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  bedchamber 
women,  and  died  in  1677,  ap^ed  sixty-three. 

5.  The  uncomipfed  patriot  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq.* 
member  of  parliament  for  Kingston  upon  Hull,  who  died 
August  16,  1678,  in  the  fifty-dghtb  year  of  his  age. 

<^   6.  RlCHARO 

*  King  Charles  took  great  delight  in  his  conversadon,  and  tried  all 
means  to  win  him  over  to  the  court,  but  in  vain :  his  inflexible  steadiness 
was  proof  against  temptation,  either  of  his  own  distresses,  (for  he 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  pretty  great  straights)  or  of  the  large  offerf 
made  htm  by  the  coun.  And  how  earnest  they  were  in  their  endea* 
Tours  to  gain  a  man  of  his  ability,  let  the  following  relation  evince : 

The  king  having  entertained  him  one  night,  sent  the  lord  treasurer 
Danby  the  next  morning  to  6nd  out  his  lodgings ;  which  were  then,  up 
two  pair  of  stairs  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand :  where  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing,  when  the  treasurer  abrupdy  opened  the  door 
upon  him.    Surprised  at  seeing  such  an  unexpected  visitor,  he  told  hit 
lordship,  he  had,  he  believed,  mistaken  his  way :  *  Not  now  I  have 
found  Mr.  Marvell/  replied  the  lord  Danby ;  he  then  assured,  he  was 
expressly  sent  to  him  from  the  king,  and  his  message  was  to  know  what 
his  majesty  could  do  to  serve  him }    It  is  not  in  his  majesty's  power  to 
serve  me,  my  lord,  answered  Mr.  Marvell  jocularly ;  but  the  lord  trea- 
surer making  a  serious  affair  of  it,  Mr.  Marvell  told  him,  that  he  foil 
well  knew  the  nature  ef  courts,  having  been  in  many ;  and  that  who- 
ever is  disdnguished  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  is  always  expected  to 
vote  in  his  interest.    Lord  tianby  told  him,  that  his  majesty,  from  the 
just  sense  he  had  of  his  merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  place  at  court  he  could  be  pleased  with*    To  which  he  replied  with 
die  utmost  tteadinett,  that  he  could  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer, 

3D  2  since 
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-  **  6.  Richard  Pehdrell,  preterver  and  conduct  to  Im 
wcred  majesty  king  Charles  the  Second,  of  Great  Britain^ 
after  his  escape  ftom  Worcester  fight,  in  the  year  1651 ,  Wbe 
died  February  8,  1671.*' 

Hold,  passenger,  here's  shrouded  in  this  herse 

UnparallelM  Pendrell  thro'  the  universe. 

Like  when  the  eastern  star  from  heavn  gave  light 

To  three  lost  kings :  so  he  in  such  dark  night 

To  Britain's  monarch,  toss'd  by  adverse  war. 

On  earth  appear'd  a  second  eastern  star. 

A  pole  astern  in  her  rebellioas  main, 

A  pilot  to  her  royal  sovereign. 

Now  to  triumph  in  heavVi's  eternal  sphere. 

He's  hence  advanc'd  for  his  jast  sleeridge  here; 

Whilst  Albion's  chronicles,  with  matchless  fame» 

Embalm  the  story  of  great  Pendrell's  name. 

The  church  having  become  ruinous  through  the  damps, 
occasioned  by  raising  the  ground  to  the  height  of  dght  feet 
above  tlie  floor  of  the  building ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
by  consent  of  parliament,  had  the  whole  rebuilt;  the  sum 
of  8000/.  being  granted  for  that  purpose.  The  old  fabric 
was  taken  down  in  1730,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
present  erected. 

This  magnificent  edifice  is  exceedingly  lofty,  and  built 
entirely  of  Portland  stone.  The  area  of  the  church  within 
the  walls  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  seventy-five  in  length,  ex- 

since  if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
against  him,  or  false  to  his  country,  in  giving  in  to  the  measures  of  the 
court :  the  only  favour  which  he  begged  therefore  of  his  majesty  was, 
that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and  aaing 
more  truly  in  his  proper  interest  while  thus  he  refused  his  offers,  than 
he  could  possibly  do  should  he  accept  them.  The  lord  treasurer  find- 
ing his  soUicitations  on  that  head  to  be  quite  fruitless,  told  him,  the 
king  had  ordered  him  10001.  which  he  hoped  he  would  receive,  till  he 
could  think  what  farther  to  ask  of  his  majesty.  But  Mr.  Marvell  conti- 
nued equally  inflexible  to  this  temptation  also,  though  at  that  instant  he 
was  so  streightened  for  want  of  cash,  that  he  was  obliged,  as  soon  as 
lord  Danby  took  his  leave,  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea :  so  far 
did  the  love  of  public  good  over-rule  all  sense  of  private  interest  ia  hit 
honest  breast. 

5  clusivo 
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<:1usive  of  the  recess  of  the  altar.  The  roof  is  supported 
"With  Ionic  pillars  of  Portland  stone,  on  stone  piers^  and  is 
vaulted  underneath. 

The  interior  is  chaste  and  beautiful;  the  ornamented 
cieling  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  metropolis.  The  gal- 
leries and  altar  are  very  handsome.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
organ.  The  outside  of  the  church  has  a  rustic  basement» 
and  the  windows  of  the  galleries  have  semicircular  heads, 
over  which  is  a  modillion  cornice.  The  steeple  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  pe« 
destal,  supporting  a  Doric  order  of  pilasters ;  and  over  the 
clock  is  an  octangular  tower,  with  three  quarter  Ionic  co« 
lumns  supporting  a  balustrade^  with  vases,  on  which  stands 
the  spire,  which  is  also  octangular  and  belted. 

The  whole  expence  of  this  church  amounted  to  10,026/. 
1 5s.  9d.  8000/.  of  which  was  granted  by  parliament.  Mr* 
Hevry  Flitcroft  was  the  architect. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  pec.uliar  consequence  in 
the  present  church,  except  one  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Edwardes,  gent,  who  died  July  9,  1791}  and  left  500/. 
4  per  cent,  stock  to  provide  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish,  to  be  distributed  every  sabbath  day;  also  300/.  in 
the  same  stock,  for  the  use  of  the  charity  school.  Another 
to  the  memory  of  the  reverend  Richard  Southgate,  A.B. 
rector  of  Warsop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  curate  of  this 
church  thirty  years,  and  one  of  the  sub-librarians  of  the 
British  Museum;  who  died  January  21,  1795,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of'  his  age.  A  third  to  the  memory  of^  Sir 
Roger  UEstrange,  an  eminent  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  born  1616,  died  1704.  One  memento  of  the  old 
church  is  part  of  the  tomb  of  lady  Frances  Kniveton, 
•which  was  **  resett  up"  by  the  hon  Charles  Leigh,  of 
Leighton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1738.  It  was  originally  thus 
inscribed: 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Frances  Kniveton»  Wife  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Kniveton,  of  Bradley  in  the  County  of  Derby,  Baronet^ 
lyeth  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  this  Church.  She  was  one  of  the 
Pau|;hters  and  Co-heirs  Qf  the  Ri^^ht  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Dud« 

ley. 
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lay,  K»ight«  Dok«  of  the  Eaipirf^  hj  the  Lnly  AIM  hb  Wifc 
•ad  Ducheifc  Which  Robert  wat  San  of  the  Right  Hooeonble 
Robert  Dudley,  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  hit  Ducheit  wae 
X>aMghlcr  of  Sir  Tb<>.  Leigh,  atid  Aootto  the  Right  Honourable 
Tbow  hte  Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneley  in  the  Couaty  of  Warwick. 
And  the  xaid  Honour  and  Title  of  Duchess  Dudley,  was  by  Lei* 
ters  Patents  of  his  late  Majesty,  of  Glorious  MeaMry,  King 
Charle*  the  1st  allowed,  and  since  graciously  confirmed  (o  her  hj 
his  now  Majesty  King  Charles  the  2d ;  and  she  Cved  and  died 
worthy  of  that  Honour. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Holboarife,  Sister  of  the 
«fd  Lady  Frances,  another  Daughter  of  the  said  Duke  and 
Duches«,  did  will  thi^  Monument,  which  she  had  provided  in  her 
Bfe  tftne,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  dear  Sister»  &c. 

The  north-west  portico  has  the  celebrated  representation 
of  the  ResorrectioDi  a  most  laborious  performance,  carred^ 
about  1687. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Roger  ManwarinGi  D.  D. 
afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David*s>  a  persecuted  divine, 
cinriiig  the  grand  rebellion. 

Brian  Walton,  ,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  &c. 

William  Heywood,  D.  D.  another  persecuted  divine. 

John  Sharp,  D.  D.  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  Vol.  L  p.  276.  He  was  afterwards  archbishop 
of  York. 

William  Haley,  D^  D.  dean  of  Chichester. 

William  Baker,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 

John  Buckner,  LL.  D.  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  pre- 
sent rector. 

Before  the  antient  hospital  the  famous  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  lord  Cobham,  was  executed  for  his  religious  tenets, 
in  the  roost  barbarous  manner.  He  was  hung  on  a  gallows, 
by  a  chain  fastened  round  his  body,  and  thus  suspended, 
burnt  alive.  This  is  one  of  the  acts  which  tarnish  the 
splendor  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

Near  the  church  was  the  house  of  Alice,  dutchess  Dud- 
ley, who  died  here  in  1669,  aged  ninety.  Slie  was  the 
widovr  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  to  Robert,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester^ 
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cester,  who,  by  rarious  untoward  circumstances,  was  de« 
nied  legitimacyy  and  his  paternal  estates.  He  had  been 
created  a  duke  of  the  empire,  and  had  assumed  the  title  of 
duke  of  Northnmberiand,  and  lived  and  died  in  great  esti^ 
mation  in  Tuscany.  This  lady  was  advanced  to  the  title  of 
dutchess  by  Charles  I.  but  without  any  entail.  She  merited 
the  honour  by  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  extent  of 
her  charities. 

Belton  Street,  on  the  south  side,  leads  to  BrownloW 
Street,  Long  Acre,  in  which  is  a  Lyikg-in  Hospital 
FOR  MARRIED  WoMEN ;  where  such  as  are  objects  of  cha- 
rity are  amply  provided  with  commodious  apartments  and 
beds,  good  nursing,  plain  suitable  diet,  proper  medicines, 
and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  skill  and  eK« 
perience  in  midwifery,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  mid* 
wives,  in  the  last  stage  of  their  pregnancy,  and  during  the 
month  of  lying-in.  This  hospital  was  instituted  in  thA 
year  1749,  and  has  been  ever  since  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  north-west  side  of  Broad  Street,  skirts  one  of  the 
greatest  nuis^mces  of  the  metropolis.  In  Dyot  Street,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  avenues,  are  exhibited  the  extremes 
iof  wretchedness,  filth,  and  depravity.  It  has  gained  the 
name  of  Little  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  vulgar  Irish 
who  constantly  resort  to  these  mansions  of  degraded  human 
nature.  Yet  nearly  adjoining  are  tlie  stately  streets,  de.-" 
nominated  Great  Russell  Street,  and  Charlottb 
Street,  leading  to  Bedford  Square,  Gower  Street, 
and  the  various  improvements  to  the  east  of  Tottenbaia 
Court  Iload. 

Bedford  Square.  ^'  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
beauty  resulting  from  an  uniform  design,  carried  into  exe* 
cution  under  individual  direction ;  and  an  instance  of  the 
deformities,  which  are  too  frequently  occasioned  by  thm 
shackles  of  interested  speculation.  Each  of  the  four  sides 
of  this  square  has  a  pediment  in  the  centre,  supported  by 
pilasters;  but  on  two  of  the  sides  the  pediments  extend 
over  two  houses,  and  have  a  pilaster  in  the  middle,  de- 

stroying 
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stfbying  that  appearance  of  unity  whidi  is  the  chame* 
teristic  of  a  pediment.  It  is  scaroely  to'be  imagined  that 
such  a  fault  could  be  committed,  at  a  time  when  architec- 
ture has  been  to  much  studied  and ,  improved ;  yet  justice 
requires  it  to  be  told,  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
design,  fdt  this  impropriety,  and  would  have  lemoved  it ; 
but  the  builder,  who  held  the  ground  under  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  having  limited  the  number  of  houses,  and  deter^p 
mined  to  have  a  pediment  on  every  side,  could  not  be  pre- 
Tailed  on  to  alter  his  arrangement'*  * 

The  immense  accumulations  of  building  that  have  lately 
taken  place  on  thu  side  of  the  metropolis,  are  apparently 
beyond  credibility.  In  1803,  all  the  new  houses  between 
Russel  and  Bloomsbnry  Squares,  were  erected ;  and  most 
of  the  laige  tract,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Long  Fields,  have  been  covered  with  magnificent  houies 
^nce  1801. 

Russel  Squars  is  considerably  larger  than  any  other  in 
London,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  excepted.  Its  dimensions  are 
nearly  six  hundred  and  seventy^eight  feet  on  each  side 
Bolton  House,  occupied  in  180S  by  the  late  earl  Rosslyn, 
has  recently  been  divided  into  two,  and  its  court  yard  co- 
vered by  three  excellent  bouses,  which  completes  the  eastern 
^ide  of  the  square. 

Much  pains  have  been  used,  and  expence  incurred,  in 
laying  out  and  planting  the  area  of  this  square ;  which, 
when  the  trees  and  plants  shall  have  arrived  at  a  greater  de* 
gree  of  maturity,  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  London.  On  the  south  side,  immediately  opposite  Bed- 
ford Place,  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  duke 
Francis,  is  to  be  set  up  by  Mr.  Westmacot,  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  will  much  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  place. 

To  the  northward,  Tavistock  Square  has  commenced ; 
and  by  an  early  attention  to  the  enclosing  and  planting  its. 
area  before  the  erection  of  the  habitations,  it  has  become  at 
once  pleasant,  healthy,  and  desirable. 

*  Malton'i  Picturcique  Tour. 

Ta 
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To  the  eastward  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  a  square  has 
been  begun,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  Brunswick  Square. 
Northward  of  the  hospital  garden  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison,  where  a  respectable  neighbourhood  is  rapidly  form- 
ing ;  and  nearly  adjoining,  is  a  large  field  belonging  to  the 
Skinners^  Company,  for  which  extensive  building  plans 
have  been  projected ;  but  through  some  extraordinary  in« 
advertence,  no  agreement  has  been  effected,  to  insure  re- 
spectable accesses  either  by  the  south,  east,  or  western  sides. 

The  estate  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  at  the 
north  end  of  Gower  Street,  after  many  years*  litigation, 
has  now  become  the  property  of  Sir  William  Paxton,  who 
proposes  to  put  up  extensive  and  respectable  buildings  on 
it,  and  to  continue  Gower  Street  to  the  road. 

To  the  northward  of  Tavistock  Square,  an  area  of  about 
twent}'  acres  is  proposed  to  be  surrounded  with  buildings  t 
the  centre  to  be  occupied  and  dressed  as  nursery  gtounds ; 
the  Paddington  road  running  between  them*  Directly 
northward,  from  the  tentre  of  this  large  area,  a  wide  grand 
road  is  to  lead  to  the  ttampstead  road  at  Camden  Town; 
the  sides  to  be  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
hotlses  to  be  doupled  or  detached,  allowing  abundant  space 
to  each  fof*  respectable  inhabitants. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  on  its  estate 
between  Gower  Street  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  are 
causing  a  street,  with  a  crescent  at  each  end,  to  be  eiTected, 
and  a  long  range  of  shops  next  the  I'oad :  the  whole  much 
improving  that  approach  to  the  Bedford  estate. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  buildings  on  the  Bedford  and 
Foundling  estates  to  the  country  and  the  proprietors,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  following  estimates:  the 
duties  already  paid  to  government  for  the  articles  consumed 
in  the  buildings,  amount  to  84,500/.;  the  house  and  win. 
dow  duties  p^  annum,  40,700/. ;  the  war  tax  on  property 
per  annum,  14,800/.;  the  New  Hirer  Company  gain  by 
the  inci^ased  service,  per  annum,  3450/. ;  the  present  ta- 
lue  of  the  buildings  erected  is  328,000/.;  the  annual  value 
125,710/.;  and  the  present  annual  value  of  the  ground 
rents,  8,839/. 
Vol.  IV.    No.  9^  3  |(  It 
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It  is  presumed  that  about  one-balf  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted on  the  Bedford  estate,  and  two-tbirds  on  tbe  Found- 
ling estate.  If,  therefore,  tbose  proportions  be  added  to 
tbe  sums  already  estimated,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  reversionary  value  to  tbe  proprietors ;  and  if  to  these  be 
added  the  duties  and  taxes  on  the  other  estates  before  men* 
tioned  south  of  the  New  Road,  the  permanent  taxes  to  the 
state  cannot  be  fess,  (according  to  their  present  ratio,)  than 
for  houses  and  windows  per  annurrif  100,000/. ;  for  duties 
and  customs  on  the  building  articles,  200,000/. ;  for  the 
war  tax  on  property  per  annum^  40,000/  ;  and  in  total  -oc 
the  capital  thus  to  be  created,  not  less  than  3,500,000/. ; 
exclusive  of  all  consideration  of  the  advantages  derived  to 
the  revenue,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  by  tbe  fitting 
up  and  furnishing  so  vast  a  neighbourhood*. 

Brunswick  Square  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  its  gardens,  to  which  there  is 
no  passage.  The  houses,  though  respectable,  are  unequal 
in  breadth.  The  quadrangle,  however,  is  airy  ;  and  from 
the  west  side  are  views  towards  the  New  River  Head,  Is- 
lington, and  the  vicinity.  The  length  of  the  square  from 
north  to  south  is  one  hundred  and  eighty.two  paces;  the 
breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  Coram  Street,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  the 
humane  captain  Coram,    the  projector  of   the  Foundling 

•  European  Mag.  April  1807.  "  The  site  of  Guildford  Street  was 
ibrmerly  a  path  which  led  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  by  the  FouBdling 
Hotpltal,  the  gardeni  of  Great  Ormond  Street,  the  back  of  Queeti 
Square,  to  Baltimore  House  (afterwards  inhabited  by  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Roslyn)  ;  and  was  generally  bounded  by  stagnant 
waters,  at  least  twelve  feet  lower  than  the  square.  This  place  has  been 
raised  to  a  lerel  with  the  adjoining  streets,  and  a  considerable  addition 
made  to  the  garden  of  the  square  ^  which  indeed,  however  pleasant,  if 
but  a  small  compensation  for  the  los«  of  a  beautiful  view  of  Hamptead 
and  Highgate,  hidden  by  ms^tic  houses,  adorned  wiih  Tuscan  pillars. 
The  trees  and  Grecian  gateway  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  (which 
formed  a  curve  opposite  Lamb^s  Conduit  Street,  and  is  now  made  to 
range  with  the  rest  of  the  wall)  give  a  grand  finish  to  the  whole.  The 
inhabitants  are  •f  the  first  respectability,  and  the  houses  large  and  vfM 
proportioned." — Malcolm* s  London. 

H  ospital  y 
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Hospital,  18  a  large  structure  with  a  handsome  pediment, 
intended  as  an  assembly  house,  with  baths,  &c.  for  the  use 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  respectable  neighbourhood. 

In  Tavistock  Street  is  Tavistock  Chapel,  a  mo« 
dern  imitation  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is 
spacious,  but  gloomy :  here  is  a  good  organ. 

Hence  by  Southampton  Row  is  an  avenue  to  Blooms- 
AURY  Square. 

This  formerly  constituted  the  manor  of  Lomesbury,  iq 
which  the  kings  of  England  antiently  had  their  stables,  till 
removed  to  the  Meuse,  by  Charing  Cross.    Coming  into 
possession  of   the  Russell  &mily    by    marriage  with  the 
Wriothesley's,  earls  of  Southampton,  the  site  was  denomi- 
nated Southampton,  and  afterwards  Bloomsbury  Square* 
The  house  which  occupied  the  north  side  was  built  after  a 
design  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  called  Southampton,  and  af- 
terwards Bedford  House;  from  which  place  the  amiable 
lady  Rachel  Russel  dates  her  letters ;  it  was  her  residence 
till  her  decease  in  1723.    The  north  front  had  a  good  effect 
from  the  fields,  and  the  grounds  adjoining  those  of  the 
British  Museum  gave  the  whole  a  respectable  and  pic« 
turesque  appearance. 

One  of  the  wings  was  a  magnificent  gallery,  in  which 
were  copies  of  the  Cartoons,  as  large  as  the  originals,  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill. 

To  forward  the  prevent  improvements  the  late  duke 
Francis,  sold  the  house  and  gardens  for  5000/.  The  gallery 
of  the  Cartoons  were  purchased  for  450/.  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

The  square  is  embellished  with  many  good  houses,  and 
the  grass  plots  in  the  middle  surrounded  with  neat  irou 
railing.  The  east  side  is  ornamented  with  the  house  of 
lord  Ellenborouoh,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  At  the  north  angle  on  the  same  side,  was 
the  residence  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  law,  the  ve- 
nerable earl  of  Mansfield,  Which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  all  his  manuscripts,  pictures,  &c.  by  the  mob  in 
1780;  his  lordship  hardly  escaping  with  Us  life;  and,  be 
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it  recorded  to  his  honoar,  that  his  lordship  nobly  refosKl 
any  remuneration  at  the  expence  of  the  public. 

In  Great  Russel  Street  is  situated  Montague  House, 
built  on  z,  French  plan,  by  the  firiit  duke  of  Montague,  who 
bad  been  ambassador  in  France.  The  staircase  and  ceilings 
were  painted  by  Rousseau^  and  La  Fosse:  the  Apotheosis 
of  Iris^  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Godv,  are  by  the  last*. 

We  have  in  another  part  of  this  work  stated  that  this 
mansion  was  purchased  by  government  for  the  repository  of 
the  British  Museum  f,  and  shall  therefore,  as  far  as  our 
limits  permit,  proceed  to  describe  some  of  its  principal  cu« 
riosities ;  the  whole  being  made  easy  of  public  inspection^ 
by  means  of  recent  acts  of  the  legislature. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  a  square,  inclosed  by  a  high 
brick  wall,  which  excludes  the  house  from  a  view  on  every 
side,  and  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  those  of  Bur- 
lington House ;  here,  as  well  as  the  latter,  the  wall  might 
have  openings,  through  which  the  house  would  be  viewed 
from  the  street ;  more  especially  as  there  have  lately  been 
centinels  appointed  to  guard  this  magnificent  repository  of 
science  and  curiosity. 

A  grand  portal  leads  towards  the  house,  the  hall  of 
which  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  pilasters  in 
pairs,  the  entablatures  of  which  support  a  plain  horizontal 
ceiling.  Over  the  door  is  a  coarse  painting  of  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  entrance  to  the  vestibule  on  the 
west  side,  is  under  tall  arches,  ornamented  with  fanciful 
iron  work.  This  leads  to  the  various  rooms  for  study  and 
copying. 

*  Hit  grace'i  second  wife  was  the  mad  dutchess  of  Albemarle,  wi- 
dow to  Christopher,  second  duke  of  that  title.  She  married  her  second 
husband,  as  emperor  of  China,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  scene  in  Sir 
Courtly  Nice.  She  was  kept  in  the  ground  apartment  .during  hit 
grace's  life,  and  was  served  on  the  knee  to  the  day  of  her  death,  which 
happened  in  1731,  at  Newcastle  House,  Clerkenwell. 

f  Vol.  I.  p.  4l2i* 
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The  paintings  on  the  side  of  the  staircase  represent  Ca»ar 
and  his  military  retinue,  the  chiefs  of  the  provinces  he  had 
in  part  subdued  attending  on  him,  and  others  on  their  knees, 
imploring  his  protection  and  assistance. 

In  a  compartment  are  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  Bacchus. 

In  another,  the  rivers  Nile  and  Tiber  are  represented  by 
gigantic  figures  emblematically  ornamented :  and  there  are 
views  of  emblematical  landscapes  at  a  distance,  and  several 
fine  pieces  of  architecture. 

On  the  ceiling  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaeton :  the 
gods  are  assembled,  and  the  youth  appears  asking  Phcebus 
to  permit  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  a  day  ;  he  consents,  and 
in  another  part  is  seen  conducting  him  to  the  chariot :  Diana 
is  near  them,  and  Juno  attended  by  Iris. 

Farther  on,  Phaeton,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  is 
driving  the  sun's  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  Hours  in  the 
form  of  women.  Time  is  represented  by  Saturn,  Eternity 
by  a  woman  holding  a  serpent,  and  Cybele,  or  the  goddess 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  First  Room,  the  story  of  Phaeton  is  completed 
on  the  ceiling.  The  gods  are  assembled,  and  whilst  Ju- 
piter is  casting  his  thunder-bolts  at  Phaeton  falling  from  the 
chariot,  Saturn,  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Juno,  Diana, 
Venus,  Cupid,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Bacchus,  in  various 
attitudes,  are  agitated  by  different  passions. 

This  room  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Over  the  north  door  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Here 
are  specimens  of  brazen  head  pieces,  bronze  lance  heads^ 
and  other  instruments  of  warfare.  Egyptian  idols  of  metalp 
stone,  and  wood.  Egyptian  jars,  with  various  heads* 
Small  busts,  figures,  and  distorted  masks.  Roman  urnSf 
lachrymatories.  Etruscan  vessels,  &c.  on  some  of  which 
are  elegant  designs.  Various  articles  from  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  A  model  of  the  temple  of  the  Sybils,  near 
Tivoli. 

The  Second  Room.    Several  Egyptian  antiquities.    A 

miniature  of   Oliver  Cromwell,    by  Cooper«     A  picture, 
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painted  by  Fredierick  de  Wetzlbergi  captain  of  pioneers  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1799 ;  it  represents  a  land* 
scape  and  bouses.  Paper  cut  into  various  delicate  forma 
and  outlines.     Here  are  also  two  Egyptian  muoKnies. 

Tbe  Otaheite  and  South  Sea  Rooms;  containing  the 
several  curiosities  brought  by  captain  Cook.  In  tbe  left 
corner  is  the  mourning  dress  of  an  Otabeitean  lady ;  op« 
posite  are  ricii  cloaks  and  helmets  of  feathers  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Over  the  fire  place  are  tbe  Cava  bowls, 
and,  above  them,  battoons,  add  various  other  implements 
of  war.  Tiie  idols  of  the  different  islands,  present  in  their 
hideous  rudeness,  a  singular  contrast  with  many  of  tbe 
works  of  art ;  near  these  are  their  drums,  and  other  in* 
struments  of  music.  In  tbe  door-way,  leading  from  the 
room,  is  a  small  glass  case,  containing  a  breast-{date  from 
the  Friendly  Islands,  contrasted  with  another  from  the  breast 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Tbe  first  room  of  the  Manuscript  department  issmall^ 
appropriated  to  tbe  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
Dr.  Birch.  Over  the  door  way  is  a  portrait  of  Britton,  the 
musical  small  coal- man.  The  next  room  is  completely 
filled  with  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  a  volume  of  royal  letters  from  1437,  to  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First.  Round  the  walls,  above  the  presses, 
are  a  rariety  of  portraits,  the  chief  of  which  hare  their 
names  attached ;  one  of  the  best  is  Rubens,  by  himself. 
Tbe  adjoining  apartment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  col* 
lection.  But  on  one  side,  the  manuscript  collections  of 
Sir  William  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Cole,  have  been  of  late 
years  deposited.  Here,  also,  are  preserved  three  manu- 
script volumes,  containing  many  of  the  forgeries  of  the 
unhappy  Chatterton,  with  his  first  letter  to  lord  Orford. 
The  last  room  of  the  manuscript  department,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  royal  library  of  manuscripts,  and  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's,  with  a  few  later  donations.  On  the  table,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  is  one  of  the  originals  of  Magna 
Cbarta,  written  on  a  large  roll  of  parchment,  and  was 
much  damaged  in  the  year  1738,  when  the  Cotton  Library 
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took  fire  at  Westminster.  Part  of  the  broad  seal  is  yet  an-, 
nexed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this  room,  i« 
the  most  antient  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment  that  is  extant.  It  is  in  Greek,  and  contains  St4  Paulas 
Epistles  to  the  Laodiceans.  Two  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew.  And  a  variety  of  other  mami« 
scripts,  very  splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  ptcturef 
and  gilding.  To  this  collection  has  been  added  the  MSS«  of 
the  late  marquis  of  Lansdown. 

The  Great  Saloon  is  finely  ornamented  with  fresco 
paintings,  by  Baptist.  On  a  table,  in  the  centre,  is  a  magtii^ 
ficent  Etruscan  vase,  three  feet  high,  richly  ornamented. 
In  the  intercolumniation  is  a  fine  representation  of  the.  god 
Mars  Quirinus;  presented,  with  the  others  about  it,  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful  model  of 
tlie  Barberini  vase,  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood ;  a  variety 
of  Roman  remains,  such  as  dice,  tickets  for  the  Roman 
theatres,  mirrors,  aeals  for  the  wine  casks,  lamps,  and 
other  singular  remains.  Two  or  three  bas  relievos,  of  in- 
comparable sculptoie;  a  table  composed  of  different  spe- 
cimens of  lava ;  a  choice  collection  of  rings  and  antient 
gems ;  and  a  beautiful  bronze  head  of  Homer,  found  near 
Constantinople. 

The  Mineral  Room,  contains  fossils,  minerals,  metals, 
pebbles,  crjrstals,  and  precious  stones,  of  various  colours 
and  splendours,  composing  a  coHection  of  astonishing 
beauty  and  magnificence.  An  Egyptian  pebbie,  which  has 
been  broke  by  accident,  discovers  on  both  pieces,  a  Kvely 
picture  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  Here  is  also  a  garnet  of  con* 
siderable  size;  a  most  beautiful  box,  composed  of  Co* 
rinthian  fire-marble,  and  a  sectional  representation  of  a 
coal  mme,  in  different  coloured  marblcw 

The  two  adjoining  rooms  contain  chiefly  the  extraneous 
fossik,  dried  plants,  shdls,  and  insects,  with  a  few  ani- 
mals. Among  the  first  of  these  is  a  fossil  jaw-bone,  sup- 
posed of  the  Mammoth,  from  the  river  Ohio,  in  America. 

In  the  Bird  Room,  are  some  curious  nests.    Here  are 
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preserved  In  spirits  a  singular  animal,  brought  from  Neir 
Holland,  called  by  the  English  settlers,  the  Duck-bill.  li 
lias  a  body  resembling  the  otter's,  with  a  bill  and  nostril  like 
the  duck,  short  webbed  feet,  and  a  tail  similar  to  that  of 
the  beaver.  Among  the  birds  is  the  Egyptian  Ibis,  some 
beautiful  specimens  from  New  South  Wales,  and  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  bird  of  Paradise. 

The  last  apartment  usually  shewn,  contains  animals  in 
spirits,  serpents,  fish,  reptiles,  ftc.  Amongst  the  most 
curious  varieties  here  exhibited,  is  the  crocodile  just  re- 
leased from  its  egg,  scarcely  longer  than  an  ordinary  hand. 
Here  are  cameleons,  lizards,  and  serpents,  in  endlcsa  va- 
riety; a  dried  flying  fish,  seteral  rattle- snakes,  and  two 
specimens  of  the  torpedo.  Across  the  staircase  is  a  cro-^ 
codile,  which  had  attained  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 

The  coins  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been  lately 
enriched,  at  the  expence  of  above  two  hundred  pounds ; 
with  a  fine  series  of  those  of  our  Saxon  kings,  from  the  ca- 
binet of  the  late  Mr.  Tyssen,  together  with  one  of  the  only 
two  gold  pennies  known  of  king  Henry  the  Third. 

In  the  Great  Hall,  the  most  curious  articles  are  two 
Egyptian  monuments  of  black  marble,  standing  upright* 
They  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  belonged  to  the 
mausoleum  of  Cleopatra,  which  stood  nigh  Alexandria,  and 
were  sent  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague.  Behind 
that  on  the  right,  is  a  rani's  head,  of  very  curious  work- 
manship, from  Thebes. 

The  Museum  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Saturday,  the  weeks  which  follow  Christmas  Day,  Easter, 
and  Whitsundays,  Thanksgiving,  and  Fast-days.  Spec- 
tators are  allowed  two  hours  for  viewing  the  whole. 

Among  the  antiquities  lately  brought  home,  and  for 
which  a  separate  building  is  appropriated,  are  huge  baths 
and  coffins,  covered  with  hieroglyphics;  deities,  the 
enormous  clenched  hand ;-  and  various  Roman  antiques. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  forty- one  trus- 
tees; twenty   by   virtue  of  their  respective  offices  in  the 
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state;  six  representing  the  Sloane,  Cotton,  and  Oxford 
fainilies,  and  fifteen  chosen  by  the  former.  The  trustee! 
depute  the  care  of  the  wliole  to  a  principal  librarian,  d^ 
puty  librarians,  and  their  assistants ;  who  have  apartments, 
salaries,  and  other  emoluments. 

Queen  Street,    leads  to  Hart  StreeTj  in  which  is 
situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  GEORGE,  BLOOMSBURY. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  appointed  to  be 
built  by  act  of  parliament  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  name  of  St.  George  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  bis 
late  majesty ;  and  it  received  the  additional  epithet  of 
Bloomsbury,  from  its  situation,  to  distinguish  it  front 
others  of  the  same  name.  It  is  Hkewise  farther  distinguished 
hy  sunding  south  and  nortb,  and  by  the  statue  of  Geo^  I. 
at  the  top  of  its  spire. 

This  church  was  er^ted  at  the  public  expence,  and  con-' 
secrated  in  January  173^1.  A  district  for  its  parish  was  by 
authority  of  parliament  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Giles's,  and 
the  sum  of  3000/.  was  given  towards  tbe  support  of  its 
rector;  to  which  being  added  1250/.  by  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Giles's  parish,  both  sums  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  fee  simple,  as  a* 
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perpetual  fund  for  the  maiutenance  of  the  rector  and  bis 
successors ;  but  the  poor  of  this  parish  and  that  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  joint  assessnoent 
of  both  parishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  their  being 
divided. 

The  site  of  the  new  church  was  called  Plough  Yardv 
and  was  purchased  by  lady  Russel  for  1000/.  Mr.  Hawks- 
moor,  the  architect,  estimated  the  cxpence  at  9790/.,  and 
exceeded  it  only  by  3l. 

Mr.  Malton  observes,  that  '^  it  has  been  rather  thefashioa 
to  abuse  this  edifice,  but  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  the 
reason  why :  the  portico,  although  inferior  to  St.  Martin's^ 
from  which  it  seemsnearly  to  be  copied,  is  certainly  mag- 
aificent;  and  the  steeple,  which  is  stigmatized  by  Mr. 
Walpole  as  ^  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity,*  has  some  clatia. 
to  originality  and  beauty ;  this  would  be  more  readily  ad- 
mitted, if  the  cumbrous  supporters  of  the  arms  of  England 
at  the  angles  of  the  pyramid,  were  either  removed  atto« 
gether,  or  placed  couchant  at  the  corners  of  the  basement ; 
their  present  appearance  is  certainly  very  disgusting. 

*^  The  internal  of  the  church  is  lightsome  and  conve^' 
nient,  but  has  no  claim  to  elegance ;  which  you  expect 
from  this  grand  approach.^'  There  are  no  monuments, 
except  a  tablet  in  the  front,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
justice  Welsh. 

Rectors.  Edward  Vernon,  D.  D.  1731.  Charles 
Tarrant,  D.  D.  1761,  dean  of  Peterborough.  Thomas 
Willis,  LL.D.  1791. 

Returning  to  Holbom,  an  avenue  leads  to  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  "  in  which  was  formerly 
situated  Conway  House,  the  residence  of  a  noble  family 
of  that  name;  Paulet  House,  belonging  to  the  marquis 
of  Winchester;  and  the  house  in  which  lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  finished  his  romantic  life."  This  street  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  on  the  south  being  indicative  of  his 
jnodc  of  building. 

Here  is  Free  Masons*  Hall  and  Tavern  ;  the  first  n 
tnoble  room^  built  in  tbe  pures^  stile  of  masonry,  and  ap-. 
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propriately  decorated.  In  this  place  are  held  the  grand 
lodges  of  this  most  respectable  body  of  men ;  sometimes  it 
is  converted  to  concerts,  &c.  for  charitable  purposes. 

Queen  Street  Chapel,  was  originally  constructed  as 
a  prirate  chapel  by  a  Mr.  Baguly ;  but  he  being  opposed 
by  the  diocesan  for  irregularity,  the  structure  became  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields ;  it  has  lately 
changed  sides,  and  has  been  converted  to  a  meeting-hous* 
for  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley's  persuasion,  whilst  West 
Street  Chapel,  near  Monmouth  Street,  formerly  one  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  principal  places  of  assembly,  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  Free  Chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
the  established  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 

On  the  north  side  of  Holbom  is  an  avenue  to  Red 
Lion  Square,  wbicb  is  so  named  from  being  built  on  the 
site  of  Red  Lion  Fields.  Here  formerly  stood  an  obelisk, 
built  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  pre. 
tended  to  cover  the  bones  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Several  good  streets  form  a  communtcatioo  with  CIueeh 
SauARE.  This  is  an  handsome  area,  surrounded  by  hand- 
some houses,  and  an  extensive  garden  in  the  centre,  with 
it  statue  of  queen  Charlotte,  erected  at  the  expence  of 
the  late  general  Strode.  The  north  side,  which  commanded 
fine  views  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  is  bounded  by  part 
of  Guildford  Street,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  com- 
munication. , 

Oq  the  west  side  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 
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THE  building  of  this  church  was  cHJcasioned  by  the  great 
increase  of  inhabitants.  Several  gentlemen  at  the  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  having  proposed 
erecting  a  chapel  for  religious  worship.  Sir  Strejmsham 
Master,  and  fourteen  other  neighbouring  gentlemen^  were 
appointed  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  business*  In 
the  year  1705,  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Tooley  to  give  him 
3500/.  for  erecting  a  chapel  and  two  houses,  intending  to 
reimburse  themselves  by  the  sale  of  pews.  The  edifice 
being  finished  the  next  year,  tliey  settled  annual  stipends 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  an  afternoon  preacher, 
who  was  also  reader,  and  a  clerk,  giving  to  the  first  and^ 
second  a  salary  of  100/.  each,  and  to  the  last  50/.  But  the: 
commissioners  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches,  purchased 
it,  caused  a  certain  district  to  be  appointed  for  its  parish,^ 
and  had  it  consecrated  in  the  year  1723,  when  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  in  compliment  to  Sir  Streynsham 
Master,  who  had  been  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 

East  Indies. 

.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  void  of  all  elegance ;  but  is, 
however,  convenient  and  well  enlightened.  The  interior  is 
of  the  Composite  order,  with  beautiful  enrichments,  and 
an  organ.  The  rectory,  like  that  of  St.  Andrew^s,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  but  the  value  of  the  living 
h  uncertain. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.     William  Stukeley,  M. D»' 
F.  R.  S.  and   F.  S.  A.  author  of  several  learned  antiquarian 
publications.     .John  Luxmore,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  and  bishop  of  Bristol. 

In  Great  Ormond  Street  stood  Powis  House,  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  marquis  of  Powis,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  afterwards  burnt,  whilst  the  residence  of 
the  Due  D'Aumont,  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  in  1712, 
and  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  French  monarch.  Its  last 
resident  was  an  ambassador  from  Spain ;  after  whose  de- 
parture from  this  country  the  whole  was  taken  down,  and 
the  site  forms  Powis  Place.  In  this  street  that  great 
statesman,  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  resided  many  years. 

Li^Mfi's 
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"  Lamb^s  Conduit  Street  is  so  denominated  from  a  re« 
servoir,  built  by  Mr.  Lamb,  of  which  we  have  ab'eadjr 
made  mention,  under  Snow  Hill.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
street  is 

THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

The  history  of  this  excellent  foundation  having  already 
been  given*,  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  composed  of  two  wings,  constructed  of  brick,  ia 
a  plain  regular  manner ;  these  are  ornamented  by  piazzas. 
The  Chapel  forms  a  centre,  joined  to  the  wings  by 
arches.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  painting,  the  "  Wise  Men*s 
Offering,"  by  Cazali.  In  the  windows  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  principal  benefactors,  in  stained  glass; 
among  these  may  be  reckoned  Handel,  who,  for  several, 
years,  performed  his  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  He  also  gave  a  fine  organ,  which 
has  since  been  removed.  Before  the  hospital  is  a  large 
area,  on  each  side  of  which  are  colonades  inclosed,  where 
the  children  are  instructed  and  employed.  The  gates 
next  the  street  admit  carriages,  so  as  not  to  interrupt, 
each  other;  there  are  also  portals  for  oot  passengers. 
The  area  is  adorned  with  grass  plats,  gravel  walks,  and 
lamps. 

Within  the  building  are  various  specimens  of  the  arts,  &c. 
bestowed  by  well-wishers  to  the  charity,  by  persons  em« 
ployed  in  the  building,  &c.  The  principal  are  in  the 
Court  Room. 

The  first,  painted  by  Hayman,  is  taken  from  Exodus  ii. 
8,  9. 

**  The  maid  went  and  called  the  child's  mother,  and  Pharaoh's 
daughter  said  unto  her,  take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for  me^ 
and  I  will  give  you  wages.'* 

A  second,  by  Hogarth.    The  same  subject  continued : 

''  And  the  child  grew  up,  and  she  brought  him  to  Pharaoh'tf 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  son,  and  she  called  hit  name  Moses.'^ 

♦  Vol  I,  p.  383. 

Tho 
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The  third  is  the  history  of  Ishmae],  by  Highmore^  the 
taibject  from  Gen.  xxi.  17. 

"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven^  and 
said  to  her,  what  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  it*" 

The  fourth,  by  Wills,  taken  from  Luke  xviii.  16. 

*'  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  noty  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 

On  each  side  of  these  pictures  are  placed  small  drawings 
in  circular  frames  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals  in  and 
about  London,  done  by  Wilson,  Wale,  Gainsborough,  &c, 

Over  the  chimney  is  placed  a  very  curious  bas-relief,  by 
Rysbrack,  and  presented  by  him,  representing  childrea 
employed  in  husbandry  and  navigation. 

The  stucco  work  of  this  room  was  given  by  Wilton ;  the 
marble  chimney-piece  by  Duval ;  the  table  with  its  ffame 
curiously  carved,  by  John  Saunderson ;  and  the  glass  by 
Hallet. 

In  the  other  rooms  of  the  hospital  are  the  portraits  of  se- 
veral of  the  governors  and  benefactors :  captaiji  Coram,  by 
Hogarth ;  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Jacobson,  by  Hudson ;  Dr. 
Mead,  by  Ramsey ;  and  Mr.  Emerson,  by  Highmore ;  be- 
sides portraits  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth  and  Macclesfield. 
In  the  dining  room  is  a  large  and  beautiful  sea  piece  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Downs,  by  Monamy;  and  over  the 
chimney  in  another  room  is  Hogarth's  original  painting 
of  the  March  to  Finchley. 

Several  very  handsome  shields  in  ead  were  given  by 
Mr.  Ives,  and  placed  over  the  charity  boxes,  with  proper 
inscriptions ;  all  the  artists  who  contributed  their  labours  to 
ornamenting  of  the  hospital  and  chapel,  received  the  thanka 
of  the  corporation. 

This  institution  is  immediately  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king,  and  governed  by  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  and  subordinate  oflficers.  Here  are  also  a  chap« 
lain,  a  morning  preacher,  and  two  evening  preachers,  two 
physicians,  surgeon,  apothecary,  schoolmaster,  matron,  &.c. 
U  Returning 
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ReturniDg  through  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  we  come  upon 
the  Harpur  estate,  of  which  the  following  particulars  are 
worthy  of  notice : 

The  site  of  the  estate  which  forms  Bedford  Row, 
Harpur  Street,  &c.  was  conveyed  by  Sir  William 
Harpur,  knight,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1561,  and 
dame  Alice,  his  wife,  in  1566,  to  the  corporation  of  Bed* 
ford,  where  he  was  born,  with  a  school  house  in  that  town, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  usher,  and  for  other 
uses  mentioned  in  letters  patent  granted  by  Edward  VL 
*<  This  land  at  the  period  of  the  gift  brought  but  1 21.  per 
annum  ;  but,  in  1764,  the  reserved  rents  were  3000/. ;  and^ 
from  the  recent  falling  in  of  the  leases,  may  be  fairly  sup. 
posed  now  to  amount  to  5000/.  per  annum J^  * 

Hence  through  Red  Lion  Street  we  return  to  High  Holborn, 
which  was  formerly  a  pleasant  suburb,  where  the  nobility 
and  gentry  had  country  lodgings. 

.Brownlow  Street  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  Sir  William  Brownlow. 

Warwick  Court  occupies  the  site  of  a  mansion,  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  Warwick. 

Gray's  Inn.  This  respectable  inn  of  court,  has  a  very 
dirty  and  badly  contrived  entrance,  which  leads  to  three 
Vjery  handsome  squares,  called  Holbourn  Court,  Fjeld 
Court,  and  Gray's  Inn  Square,  formerly  Coney  Court. 

The  inn  received  its  denomination  from  having  been  part 
of  the  domains  of  the  noble  family  of  Gray  of  Wilton, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  demised  it  to  several  stu- 
dents of  the  law. 

The  members  of  the  house  are  to  be  in  commons  a  fort- 
night  every  term.  The  officers  and  servants  are,  a  trea- 
surer, a  steward,  a  chief  and  three  under  butlers,  an  upper 
and  under  cook,  a  pannier  man,  a  gardener^  the  steward^ 
the  chief  butler's  men,  and  two  porters. 

One  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Square  contains  a  hall,  a  chapel^ 
and  a  library.  The  hall  is  a  fine  old  structure,  well  built 
of  timber,  in  the  form  of  a  college  hall.    The  chapel  is  a 

•  JMcoim's  LaidMtf  II.  p.  301^ 

plain 
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plain  (yotbic  buildrog.  The  library  la  well  fofnialied 
bboks  in  Tanoas  faculties  and  languages,  for  the  use  of  tbi 
students.  But  the  chief  ornament  belonging  to  this  inn  is  a 
cpacious  garden,  consisting  of  grayel  walks,  between  lofty 
trees,  of  grass  plots,  agreeable  slopes,  and  a  long  terrace^ 
with  a  portico  at  each  end*  The  terrace  is  ascended  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps. 

Ther^  has  lately  been  built  a  range  of  liandsome  chain* 
bers,  called  Verulam  Buildings,  which  feces  the  gar* 
defis,  and  is  divided  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  by  a  wall.  7%e 
antient  history  of  this  domain  is  recited  in  our  account  of 
Portpool,  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  Tolume. 

Stafford's  Almshouses,  in  Gray*s  Inh  Lane,  have 
the  following  inscription : 

*'  This  Almshouse  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Albxandbr 
fttAFFORD,  Esq.  in  the  year  1633,  for  the  maintenance  often  poor 
people,  n's.  four  Men  and  six  Women,  being  all  unmarried,  and 
Inhabitaiiti<  of  that  part  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn^ 
which  lietb  above  the  Bars.  To  which  Mr.  John  Wright,  his 
csecufor,  added  very  considerably.  The  said  Alexander  Staf- 
Ibrdf  Esq.  gave  30l.  a  year  for  ever  towards  the  further  relief  of 
Iburteen  poor  Women  belonging  to  an  Almshouse  at  Frome  Sel* 
wood,  in  Somersetshire,  being  the  place  of  bit  birth.'* 

Near  this  is  another  inscription : 

•'  Mr.  Rich.  White,  late  of  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  this 
Firish,  who  died  Oct.  24,  1748,  left  by  his  will  500l.  the  in- 
terest of  which,  for  ever,  to  be  applied  for  the  better  support  of 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  these  Almshouses." 

A  little  further  nortliward  is  Elm  Street,  which  leads  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  The  House  of  Correction  for 
THE  County  of  Middlesex. 

This  structure  "  is  on  a  level  witli  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
about  six  A*et  lower  than  Meuxs's  brewhouse,  scarcely 
lower  than  Guikllord  Street;  and  a«  high  as  the  roofs  of 
many  houses  in  the  space  between  Gray's  Inn  Lane  and 
Coppice  Row ;  higher  than  Clerkenwell  workhouse^  and  the 
firfct  floors  of  the  houses  at  Bagnigge  Wells."  f 

f  Malcolm, 

The 
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The  court  yard  is  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty ;  the  day 
room  twelve  feet  square ;  and  the  cells  seven  feet  by  five 
one-half.  The  bedsteads  are  of  plank ;  the  bed  a  ticking 
filled  with  straw ;  and  the  covering  a  blanket  and  rug.  The 
prisoners  are  allowed  one  pound  of  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
gruel  for  breakfast;  and  a  quart  of  broth,  of  rice  and  oat- 
meal, and  six  ounces  of  meat,  alternately,  for  dinner.  la 
case  of  sickness,  there  is  a  resident  surgeon.  The  chaplain 
reads  prayers  twice  in  the  week,  and  preaches  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  keeper  has  a  fixed  salary  ;  but  neither  fees  nor 
garnish.  The  county  allows  to  each  prisoner  daily ^  one 
peck  of  coals. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  and  buttresses.  The  gate  is  of  Portland  stonet 
contrived  in  a  massy  stile,  with  appendages  of  fetters,  &c. 
and  inscribed,  "  The  House  of  Correction  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex."     The  chapel  is  octagon. 

In  Spa  Fields  is  Northampton,  or  Spa  Fields  Chapel, 
Previously  to  the  year  1779,  this  was  a  tea  house,  deno- 
minated The  Pantheon  ;  but  having  been  purchased  by 
the  rev,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones^  a  popular  preacher,  and 
others,  was  opened  as  a  Methodist  chapel ;  the  large  garden 
was  converted  to  a  burial  ground ;  and  persons  were  in* 
humed  at  lesser  prices  than  at  the  parish  church.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Sellon,  the  curate,  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
proprietors,  which  continued  till  the  late  countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon took  the  chapel  under  her  patronage,  and  resided 
in  the  adjoining  house,  that  the  chapel  might  be  deemed 
hers  in  right  of  her  peerage.  This  settled  the  dispute. 
The  chapel  is  a  rotunda,  the  windows  square  and  small,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  slated  cupola,  on  which  stood 
for  several  years  the  image  of  the  god  Apollo.  The  in* 
terior  is  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  a  large  con- 
gregation. 

Rosoman's  Street  leads  to  Corporation  Row,  Clerk* 
ENWELL  Bridewell,  and  The  New^  Prison.  Concern* 
ing  places  of  this  nature  so  much  has  already  been  said, 
diat  there  is  no  occasion  to  burthen  our  leaders  with  any 
particular  description* 
*   Vol.  IV.    No.  94.  3  G  Cleilk«w«^\.\. 
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Clerkenwell  Close.  In  this  place  was  antientif  s 
priory,  which  was  founded  by  Jordan  Briset,  a  wealthy 
baron,  who,  about  the.  year  1100,  gave  to  Robert,  hia 
chaplain,  fourteen  acres  of  land  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
Clerks,  or  Clerkenwell,  whereon  to  build  a  monastery; 
which  was  no  sooner  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  than  h» 
placed  therein  a  certain  number  of  nuns,  in  whom  and 
their  successors  it  continued  tiJl  it  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIIL  in  the  year  1539.  Soon  after  which  the  site 
became  the  inheritance  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who 
being  afterwards  created  duke  of  Newcasle,  erected  the  late 
spacious  and  stately  square  brick  edifice  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and  east  side  of  the  Close,  since  taken 
down  and  converted  to  several  modem  bouses,  called  New- 
castle Place. 

Opposite  is  a  large  mansion,  said  to  have  been  the  resi« 
dence  of  colonel  Titus,  and  the  place  of  conference  be- 
tween Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  otiier  worthies  of  that  trai- 
terous  cabal.  It  was  lately  occupied  by  a  justice  Black* 
borow. 

The  church  was  partly  that  of  the  late  priory,  and  not 
only  served  as  a  place  for  the  nuns  to  celebrate  the  divine 
offices,  but  it  likewise  accommodated  the  neighbouring  in* 
habitants  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  church  was 
granted  to  the  parishioners  for  various  terms  of  years. 
During  the  Usurpation,  it  came  to  Edward  Drake,  of  whom 
the  parishioners  purchased  it,  and  he,  in  1656,  granted  the 
church,  &c.  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  for  ever. 

The  steeple  of  this  church  being  greatly  decayed  in 
course  of  tim^,  a  part  fell  down  in  the  year  1623,  which 
occasioned  the  parish  to  contract  with  the  builder,  to  re- 
edify  the  whole.  This  builder  raised  the  new  work  upon 
the  old  foundation ;  and  having  carried  on  the  same  with  more 
than  ordinary  expedition,  before  the  job  was  entirely  finished, 
the  whole  fell  down  and  destroyed  part  of  the  church,  which 
were  both  soon  after  rebuilt,  in  a  very  unconoected  and 
clumsy  stile. 

This 
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'  The  structure  having  a!so  become  in  a  very  decayed  and 
ruinous  statr,  petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  to  re> 
build  it,  and  a  bill  passed  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  first  stone  of  the  new  fabric  waa  laid  in  De- 
cember 1188. 

The  present  parish  church  of 

St.  JAMES,  CLERKENWEIX» 


■was  consecrated  on  the  10th  of  July,  1792,  by  Dr.  Beilby 
Porteus,  present  bishop  of  London.  The  inside  of  tbe 
building  is  rather  plain,  without  pillars,  a  flat  ceiling,  gal- 
leries, in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  organ,  by  England,  Tbe 
altar-piece  is  under  a  blank  Venetian  window,  and  deco> 
rated  with  the  representations  of  the  various  utensila  of  the 
Communion. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  very  plain,  of  brick  and 
stone ;  on  tbe  soutfa  side  are  two  wings,  which  project  bnt  a 
short  way;  within  these  are  large  entrances  of  tbe  Doric 
order,  over  which  are  lai^  arched  windows,  with  quoina 
at  the  comers,  a  cornice,  and  balustrade,  Tbe  east  end 
is  finished  with  a  pediment;  this  and  tbe  north  side  is 
nearly  enclosed  by  houses.    The  tower  oi  the  steeple  at  tbe 
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treat  end  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  crowned  by  balustrades 
and  vases.  The  lantern  is  octagon  i  a  sexagon  obelisk 
placed  on  balls,  with  a  vanei,  terminates  the  whole.  Within 
the  tower  are  eight  mnsical  bells,  and  a  clock. 

In  the  old  church  were  monuments  to  several  eminent 
persons;  particularly  to  Elizabeth,  countess  dowser  of 
Exeter,  who  died  in  1653,  aged  eighty  years;  several  of 
the  noble  family  of  Booth,  lords  Delamere. 

On  a  pillar,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  were  these 
lines  on  a  table,  with  a  black  frame,  in  memory  of  the 
learned  antiquary  Mr.  John  Weever,  buried  here : 

Weever  who  laboured  in  a  learned  Strain 

To  make  Men  long  isince  dead  to  live  again. 

And  with  Expence  of  Oil  and  Ink  did  watch 

From  the  Worm^  mouth  the  sleeping  Corps  to  snatch 

Hath  by  hii  Industry  begot  a  way 

Death  (who  in«iidiates  all  things)  to  betray. 

Redeeming  freely,  by  his  Care  and  Cost, 

Many  a  sad  Herse,  which  Time  long  since  gave  lost; 

And  to  forgotten  Dust  such  Spirit  did  give. 

To  make  it  in  our  Memories  to  live; 

For  whercsoe'er  a  ruin'd  Tomb  he  found, 

His  Pen  hath  built  it  new  out  of  the  Ground. 

^Twixt  Earth  and  him  this  Interchange  we  find. 

She  hath  to  him,  he  been  to  her  like  kind : 

She  was  his  Mother,  he  (a  grateful  Child) 

Made  her  his  Theme,  in  a  large  Work  compiPd 

Of  Funeral  Relick^,  and  brave  Structures  rear'd 

On  such  as  s^em'd  unto  her  most  indearM. 

Alternately  a  Grave  to  him  she  lent, 

O^er  which  his  fiook  remains  a  Monument. 

Mr.  Weever  on  himself: 

Lancashire  gave  me  Breath, 

And  Cambridge  Education ; 
Middlesex  gave  me  Death, 

And  this  Church  my  Humation^ 
And  Christ  to  me  hath  given 
A  Place  With  him  in  Heav'n* 

^tatis  sux  56. 

On 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  ^  a  very  large  and 
curious  old  marble  tomb,  of  the  Gothic  order ;  the  middle 
part  resting  on  five  twisted  marble  columns,  in  appearance 
like  a  small  cloyster,  where  laid  the  figure  of  Sir  V\  illiam 
Weston,  carved  in  stone,  in  his  shroud.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tomb  supported  by  two  fine  columns,  each  counter 
twisted  in  basso  relievo;  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
columns  on  one  brass  plate,  these  words  in  an  antient 
character : 

Spes  non  me  fallat  quam  in  te  semper  habebam, 
Virgo  da  facilem  vol.  natum  pum  atq;  indicem. 

And  in  another  place  more  easterly  these : 

£cce  quern  cernis  semper  tuo  nom'mi  devotunx 
Suscipe  in  sinum  virgo  Maria  tuum. 

The  tomb  and  inscription  were  engraved  in  the  Gen* 
tleman^s  Magazine  for  June  1788 ;  and  in  Malcolm^s  Lon- 
dinium  Redivivus,  vol.  III.  p.  212. 

A  grave-stone,  with  effigies  in  brass,  and  the  following 
inscription,  to  the  memory  of  the  last  prioress: 

Hie  jacet  Isabella  Sackevile,  quae  fuit  Priorissa  nuper  prioratuf 
de  ClerkenwelU  tempore  dissolutionis  ejusdem  Prioratus  quas 
fuit  21  Octobris  Anno  Domini  Millesiroo  quingentesimo  Septu- 
agesimo  &:  An.  Reg.  Elizab.  Dei  Gratia,  &c.  duodecimo. 

In  this  fabric  were  also  interred  the  bodies  of  Dr.  John 
Bell,  bishop  of  Worcester,  1543;  and  those  of  bishop 
Burnet,  and  his  family. 

The  Monuments  in  the  present  church  are,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Rev.  William  Sellon,  thirty-three  yeara 
curate,  who  died  July  18,  1790,  aged  sixty  years. 
Thomas  Crosse,  Esq.  1712,  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
church  and  school.  .Henry  Penton,  Esq.  1714.  The 
first  stands  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church ;  and  near 
it,  on  the  wall,  is  an  old  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  Wood,  whose  merits  were  thus  exhibited  in  an 
epitaph  against  the  south  wall  of  the  old  church; 

Sir  William  W6od  lies  very  near  this  stoney 

In's  time  of  archery  excelled  by  none. 

Few 
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Few  were  his  equah.    And  this  noble  arl 
Hath  suffered  now  in  (he  most  tender  part.  ' 

Long  did  he  love  the  honour  of  the  bow. 
To  him  long  love  tbo'  that  alone  did  owe. 
But  how  can  art  secure  ?  Or  what  can  save 
Extreme  old  age  from  an  appointed  grave  ? 
Surviving  archery  much  thy  loss  lament. 
Thai  in  respect  bestow 'd  this  monument. 
Where  whistling  arrows  did  his  worth  proclaim. 
And  eternise  bis  memory  and  his  name. 
Ob.  Sep.  4.  Anno  Dom.  1691.     i£tat.  82. 

This  monument  was  restored  by  the  Toxopholite  Socieh/ 
of  London,  1791  *. 

The  present  curate  is  the  rev.  Henry  Foster,  a  popular 
preacher. 

A  roll  of  parchment  in  tlie  possession  of  Abraham 
IIhodes,  Esq.  informs  us  that  in  1619,  the  following  per*. 
sons  of  quality  were  residents  in  this  parish.  In  Clerk- 
ENWELL  Close,  ladies  Willoughbie,  Rysdon,  Price,  Gold- 
smith, and  the  earl  of  Clanricard.  On  Clerkenwell 
Green,  Sir  William  Tresham,  lady  Browne,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sands.  Within  St.  John's,  lord  Burghley,  Sir  Jus- 
tinian Lewyn,  Sir  Paul  Tracey,  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  Sir 
Henry  Mynnes,     Sir  Thomas  Pelham,     Sir  Francis   Co- 

•  Sir  William  was  marshal  to  a  society  of  archers,  who  ineorporated 
themselves,  about  the  year  1676,  under  the  title  of  **  Finsbury  Ar* 
chert,*'  in  honour  of  Katharine,  the  queen  of  Charles  II.'  The  mar- 
*hal  wore  a  badge  of  silver,  with  this  circumscription:  *'^  Regina  Ka- 
iharina  Sagitarii  \*  and  the  device  on  it  was  an  archer  drawing  a  bow 
in  relief.  The  weight  of  the  badge  was  twenty-five  oz.  five  dwts. ;  and 
was  given  by  contribution  when  the  society  was  instituted.  These 
finsbury  Archers  revived  the  titles  of  duke  of  Shoreditch,  earl  of 
Fancras,  &c.  and  therefore  honoured  their  iparshal  with  an  imaginary 
knighthood.  Mr.  Granger  had  seen  a  print  of  this  William  Wood. 
Mr.  Barrington,  in  his  Memoir  on  Archery  (^^r^^^o/.  Vol.  VII.)  says» 
that  the  badge  had  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  England  impaling  Por- 
tugal, supported  by  two  bowmen.  Wood  published  a  thin  octavo  vo- 
lume of  eighty  pages  (A.  D.  1682)  called  "The  Bowman's  Glory,'^ 
which,  from  the  rage  for  archery  a  few  years  since,  sold  for  one  guinea 
ftnd  a  half. — Pennants 

niiigsby. 
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iiingsby,  lady  Hubbard,  lady  Seckford,  and  Sir  John  An<. 
drewes.  In  St.  John's  Lane,  Sir  James  Arthur  Long, 
lady  Cheteley,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Barker.  In  St.  John's  Street,  Sir  Edward  Clune,  lord 
Sturton,  and  John  Sotheron,  Esq.  one  of  the  barons  of  his 
majesty's  Exchequer  ♦. 

On  the  west,  side  of  Clerkcnwell  Green  is  situated  The 
Sessions  House  for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

This  structure  was  built  in  place  of  one  which  stood 
facing  the  end  of  St.  John's  Lane,  in  St.  John's  Street^ 
built  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  in  1612;  but  that  fabric  be-i 
coining  ruinous,  the  justices  applied  to  parliament  to  re« 
build  it  in  its  present  situation,  in  1778 ;  and  a  freehold 
piece  of  ground  having  been  purchased  for  about  2000/.  the 
present  building  was  raised,  the  front  of  which  is  of  stonet 
with  a  rustic  basement.  Four  Ionic  pillars^  and  two  pi- 
lasters, support  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  with  a 
pediment  above  the  pillars.  The  windows  alternately 
arched  or  flat.  Over  that  in  the  centre  is  a  medallion  of 
George  III. ;  tlie  spaces  over  the  others  are  filled  with  the 
implements  of  justice.  The  tympanum  contains  the  arms 
of  the  county,  and  the  roof  is  terminated  by  a  dome.  The 
remainder  of  the  structure  b  of  brick. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Clerkenwell  Green,  in  Ray  Street,^ 
opposite  Mutton  Lane,   is  the  celebrated  fountain^  deno- 

• 

*  In  the  British  Muieum  is  an  official  return  of  the  residents  and 
their  rents,  in  1677,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  earl  of  Northampton 
had  lands  let  at  lOOl.  per  annum;  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  1301.;  ladf 
Cropley,  801.;  lady  Weeks,  201.;  lady  Pollard,  401.;  carl  of  Aiiet- 
bury,  301 ;  alderman  Richardson,  281. ;  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  661.  Th^ 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  rents  paid  by  them,  were,  Sir  James  Ed* 
wards,  251. ;  lady  Porey,  181. ;  Sir  William  Bowles,  knight  and  ba- 
ronet, 241. ;  Sir  Richard  ChiTerton,  451 ;  lady  Wright,  40l. ;  Williattt 
Thorowgood,  Esq.  201.;  Sir  John  North,  his  own,  (121.);  George 
Walsh,  Esq.  his  own,  (201.) ;  William  Wharwood,  Esq.  231. ;  Sir 
William  Palmer,  201. ;  lady  Dormer,  40L ;  the  earl  of  Ailttbarf ; 
lord  Brockley ;  Erasmus  Smith,  £tq* ;  Iteutenaoc-colonel  Povell»^  201 1 
William  Barker,  Esq. ;  Henry  Dacres,  Esq.  lOL ;  Sir  Edward  Smithy 
201. ;  esquire  Bruce,  !^0l. ;  Cr.  Rodgcn,  SiL  coL  Thompson,  20L  &ca 

minated 
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tninated  Clerks,  or  Clerkenwell,  so  called  from  the 
parish  clerks  of  the  city  of  London ,  who  antiently  used  to 
meet  there  annually,  to  represent  certain  parts  of  scripture 
in  a  theatrical  manner ;  to  which  the  lord  mayor  and  ci* 
tizens  of  London  not  only  repaired,  but  likewise  the  nobi- 
lity, to  see  their  performances:  from  which  well,  the  late 
prioiy,  as  well  as  the  present  church  and  parish,  are  deno- 
minated. There  is  a  long  inscription  to  that  purport  on  a 
pump,  which  now  covers  the  well. 

The  continuation  of  Ray  Street  is  Back  Hill,  for- 
merly called  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  which  was  notorious 
for  many  years  for  the  resort  of  low  company  to  witness 
bull  baitings,  boxing  matches,  and  other  diversions  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  whole  has  long  since  been  disused,  and 
the  neighbourhood  much  reformed. 

Returning  up  Clerkenwell  Green,  a  passage  by  the 
Charity  School  leads  to  St.  John's  Square.  Here  stood 
the  house,  or  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  founded  by  the  aforesaid  Jordan  Briset,  who,  for  that 
end,  purchased  of  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Clerkenwell, 
ten  acres  of  land  (for  which  he  gave  them  twenty  acres  in 
his  lordship  of  Wiilinghalc  in  Kent)  whereon  he  erected  the 
said  hospital  about  the  year  1110.  But  the  church  was  not 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  till  the  year  1185. 

By  ilje  profuse  liberality  of  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  this 
foundation  became  the  chief  seat  in  England  belonging  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  honour  did  they  arrive,  that  their  prior  was  esteemed 
the  first  baron  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  state  and  grandeur 
vied  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  antipathy  of  the  populace  to  these  im- 
perious knights,  that  the  rebels  of  Kent  and  Essex,  under 
the  conduct  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rabble,  in  the  year  1381, 
consumed  this  stately  edifice  by  fire.  However,  it  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt  in  a  much  more  magnificent  manner,  and 
continued  upon  its  former  system  till  it  was  entirely  sup- 
pre;:>sed  by  Henry  VIll,  in  the  year  1541. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  its  suppression,  the  building  was  converted 
into  a  repository  of  martial  storos,  and  the  royal  hunting 
equipage ;  and  to  these  purposes  it  was  applied  till  the  year 
1550,  when  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  kisgdom,  caused  the  church,  with  its  l<^y 
and  beautiful  steeple,  to  be  demoHshed,  and  the  stones 
used  in  building  his  magnificent  palace  of  Somerset  House. 
St.  John's  SaUARf ,  on  which  this  building  was  situated, 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  chiefly  consists  of  two  rows  of 
good  houses.  It  was  entered  by  two  gates,  both  of  whiqb 
bore  evident  marks  of  antiquity ;  but  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  is  that  to  the  south,  which  is  still  called  St.  John's 
Gate.  It  has  a  fine  lofty  Gothic  arch;  and  on.  each  side, 
over  the  gate,  are  several  escutcheons  of.  arms  carved,  ua- 
'  der  which  were  formerly  inscriptions,  but  these,  by  length 
of  time,  are  now  entirely  defaced.  The  gate  on  the  north 
side  has  been  entirely  demolished. 

At  the  angle,  facing  Albemarle  Street,  is  a  mo- 
deraized  house,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbujy. 

The  north-east  comer  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  tb* 
(wrisb  church  of 

St.  JOHN,  CLERKENWELL. 


AFTER  the  demolition  of  the  priory,  tbe  choir  passed 
hy  various  deeds  to  several  ceouts.  James  I,  {ranted  it  & 
'    V»t.  IV.    No.  94.  »H  ^       «» 
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Sir  William  Cecily  lord  Burghley,  son  «hd  heir  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Exeter;  it  passed  in  marriage, ''by  bis  daughter 
Diana,  to  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Elgin,  Whose  son  Robert 
trail  created  earl  of  Aikbury,  from  whom  the  chapel  and 
•the  adjoining  streets  had  their  name.  The  estate  continued 
in  this  family  till  1706,  and  was  finally  sold  in  1721  to 
Simon  Michel,  £sq«  who  was  then  erecting  Red  Lion 
Street,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  gen- 
tleman enlarged  and  repaired  the  chapel,  the  north  aisle  of, 
-which  had  been  converted  to  a  dwelling  house,  and  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  south  aisle  used  as  a  library.  He  aiso'buiit 
the  west  front,  and  roofed  the  whole  fabric,  which  he  sold  in 
1723  to  die  commissioners  for  building  fifty  new  churches 
for  the  sum  of  29^50/. ;  on  the  27th  of  December  it  was  con*« 
'secrated  n  parish  church ;  but  it  is  in  many  instances  subor* 
dinate  to  that  of  St.  James. 

The  church  is  plain,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
chapel  of  ease.  The  east  end  bears  some  relics  of  the  an- 
tient  structure.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Doric  building ;  it  is  convenient  and  hand- 
some, and  has  an  organ.  Here  is  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  above  Simon  Michel,  Esq. ;  and  a  tablet  at 
the  east  end  informs  us,  "  In  1743  Sir  George  Fetti- 
PLAGE,  bart.  left  to  poor  housekeepers  50/."  He  also  left, 
per  annum  J  13/.  to  be  laid  out,  at  5s.  per  week,  in  ten  six- 
penny loaves. 

Rectors.    Parry,  1769.     Edward  W.  Whit- 

AKER,  B.  A.  1778.  Richard  Harrison,  M.  A.  1790,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  worthy  pastor.  Richard  Len- 
DON,  M.  A.  1794. 

Albemarle  Street,  across  St.  John's  Street,  along  Sutton 
Street,  and  Wilderness  Row,  lead  to  Old  Strset. 

This  is  a  spacious  avenue,  and  undoubtedly  received  its 
name  on  account  of  being  a  Roman  road,  which  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  has  named  the  Via  Iceniana,  or  Trinobantica ;  wbch, 
he  tells  us,  came  from  Stanes  (the  Pontes  of  Antoninus) 
through  Brentford,  **  being  the  common  road  to  Turnham 
Green,  where  it  turns  northward  frpm  the  present  road, 
2  passing 
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^uatng  &  little  bridge,  called  from  it  Stanford  Bridge,  en* 
tering  th«  Acton  road  tt  a  common  and  a  bridge,  a  litth 
west  of  Camden  House,  so  along  Hyde  F^k  wall^  and 
crosses  the  Watlimg  Street,  at  Tyburn,  then  aloi^  Ox-* 
ford  Road,  continuing  to  Old  Stkeet,  on  the  north  ud9 
of  the  city  ;  whence  it  goes  to  Colchester,  in  Essex*. 

Old  Street  ftirnisbed  a  prebend  to  the  cadiedrat  of  St. 
Paul,  from  an  early  period;  in  1291,  it  was  taxed  at  fi^ 
•hillii^. 

On  the  north  «de  of  tbe  street  is  situated  the  parub 
•fbnrdiof 

St.  LUKE,  MIDDLESEX. 


THIS  church  arose  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  buildings  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate; 
for  notwtthsunding  there  were  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  se^ 
veral  meeting  houses,  the  parish  church  could  not  contUD 
half  the  inhabitants.  The  commissioners  for  erecting  the 
fifty  new  churches  therefore,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  erected  one  of  those  churches  upon  it ;  after  wMcb  tbe 

•  Iiiiierar7VII..p.205. 

Hh  2  inhabitant* 
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kibabitants  applying  to  parliament  had  the  Middiesez  K^ 
berty  of  St.  Giles  appointed  for  the  parish ;  and  by  the 
tame  act  3500/.  was  granted  to  be  laid  out  in  fee  simple,  for 
the  support  of  a  rector,  besides  the  profits  of  which  the 
churchwardens  were  to  pay  him  annually  120/.  to  be  raised 
by  budal  fees. 

.   The  church  was  finished  in  1732,  and  was  consecrated 
the  next  year  on  St.  Luke's  day,  when  the  name  of  that 
saint  was  given  as  its  patron.     Though  the  building  i»  con- 
Tenient  and  well  enlightened  with  twx>  rows  of  windows,  it 
is  a  very  singular  structure.     In  the  centre  of  the  west  front 
is  the  entrance,  adorned  with  coupled  Doric  pilasters ;  and 
to  this  door  is  an  ascent  by  a  small  straight  flight  of  steps. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  round  window,  and  on  each  side  a 
small  tower  covered  with  a  dome,  and  ornamented  with 
two  windows  in  front,  one  of  the  usual  form,  and  another 
over  it,  answering  to  that  over  the  door.    The  tower  is  car- 
ried up  square,  and  behind  it  the  roof  of  the  church  forms 
to  the  west  a  kind  of  pediment,  broken  by  the  rise  of  the 
tower  to  which  it  joins  on  each  side.     The  uppermost  stage 
of  the  tower  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  this,  which 
is  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  supports   on  each  side  a  dial. 
From  hence  rises,  as  a  steeple,  a  fluted  obelisk,  reaching  to 
a  great  height,  diminishing  slowly,  and  being  of  a  cou*« 
siderable  thickness  towards  the  top;  the  whole  is  termi- 
nated by  a  ball  and  fane. 

The  great  arch  of  the  interior  is  semi-oval,  with  plain 
pannels ;  the  side  aisles  are  also  arched,  and  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  pillars,  four  pilasters,  and  entablature.  The 
altarrpiece  is  Doric,  under  a  Venetian  window.  The  pulpit 
and  its  sounding  board  are  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
pillars ;  the  organ,  given  by  Mr.  Buckley,  an  eminent 
brewer  in  Old  Street,  is  a  spacious,  plain  instrument.  Here 
are  no  monuments  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

There  is  one  in  the  church  yard  to  the  niemory  of  Mr. 

Caslon^   letter  founder,    of  whom  we  have  already  made 

mention  *• 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  325. 

The 
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*  The  advowson  of  this  church  is  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  it  is  not  to  be  held  in  comviendam ;  all 
licences  and  dispensations  for  that  purpose  being  declared 
void  by  the  before  mentioned  act. 

Near  Old  Street  Square,  in  Pesthouse  Row,  is 
The  French  Hospital,  erected  in  the  3'ear  1717.  Bjr 
letters  patent,  granted  by  George  I.  in  the  next  year,  the 
governors  were  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Hos^^ 
pital/or  the  poor  French  Protestants,  and  their  Descend* 
ants  J  residing  in  Great  Britain^ 

This  foundation  is  plentifully  supplied';  and  the  benefac* 
tion  extends  to  lunatics. 

To  this  charity  belongs  a  chaplain,  physician,  surgeon, 
and  other  assistants,  who  carefully  attend  the  pensioners^ 
and  administer  to  their  several  necessities. 

Near  this  hospital  is  a  set  of  almshouses,  founded  by 
George  Palyn,  citizen  and  Girdler,  for  six  poor  members 
of  that  company ;  be  also  endowed  the  same  with  an 
estate  of  40/.  per  annum,  which  he  left  in  trust  to  the 
Girdlers  Company. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  above  is  another  set  of  alms* 
houses,  founded  in  the  year  1616,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a 
comedian^  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  for  ten, poor  men 
and  women,  who  receive  sixpence  a  week  each^  and  a  coat 
and  gown  every  other  year. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics,  and  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

No  person  is  to  be  admitted  who  has  been  a  lunatic  above 
twelve  calendar  months ;  or  discharged  as  an  incurable  fironi 
any  other  hospital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  or  who  has 
the  venereal  disease ;  is  troubled  with  epileptic  or  convulsive 
fits,  or  is  deemed  an  ideot;  nor  any  woman  with  child. 

The  patients  are  not  exposed  to  public  view ;  nor  is  any 
money  received  for  the  use  of  the  charity  expended  in  en- 
tertaining the  general  court  of  committee  at  any  of  their 
ineetings. 

The 
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The  general  committee  receive  immediately  any  patient 
,  wbo  shall  have  been  discharged  cured,  in  case  such  patient 
ydapses  within  two  months.  They  likewise  take  in  by  ro- 
tation such  patients  as  are  discharged  uncured;  but  tbcr 
number  of  these  in  the  house  must  not  exceed  twenty  *. 

At  the  corner  of  the  City  Road,  wheie  it  crossed  by 

Old  Street,  is  situated  The  City  of  London  Lting-iic 

HospitAL. 

This  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,   the 

latter  of  which  project  a  little  from  the  main  building.    In 

the  front  of  the  centre  is  a  very  neat  but  plain  pediment, 

*  At  the  back  of  this  hospital  is  an  elegant  pleasure  bath,  which  hat 
been  denominated  Peerless  Pool,  a  name  very  diflferent  from  its  an- 
tient  distinction ;  for  on  the  spot  was  a  dangerous  pond,  which*  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  persons  who  were  drowned  in  it,  was  called  PerikuM 
Poole  \  in  which  state  it  continued  till  the  year  1743,  when  Mr.  Kemp^ 
an  ingenious  projector,  filled  up  great  part  of  it,  converted  it  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  lately  used,  and  altered  the  name. 

This  pleasure  bath,  esteemed  the  compleatest  of  a  public  nature  of 
any  in  the  kingdom,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  above 
one  hundred  feet  hroad,  having  a  smooth  gravel  bottom,  five  feet  deep 
in  the  middle,  four  feet  at  the  sides,  and  but  three  feet  atone  end*  The 
descent  to  it  is  by  several  flights  of  steps  conveniently  disposed  round  it, 
adjoining  to  which  are  boxes  and  arbours  for  dressing  and  undressings 
some  Of  them  open,  and  others  enclosed.  On  the  south  side  is  a  neat 
arcade,  under  which  is  a  looking-glass  over  a  marble  slab  ;  and  a  small 
collection  of  books  for  the  entertainment  of  the  subscribers.  Th« 
ground  about  the  pleasure  bath  is  agreeably  laid  out  and  well  planted 
with  trees. 

Here  is  also  a  cold  bath,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land ;  being  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  broad,  with  flights  of  slept 
and  dressing  rooms  at  each  end. 

To  add  to  these,  there  is  also  a  very  large  fish-pond,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  well  stocked  with  fish,  for  the  use  of  those 
fubscribers  who  admire  the  amusement  of  angling.  On  each  side  of  this 
pond  is  a  very  handsome  terrace  walk*  well  planted  with  lime  trees,  and 
the  slopes  are  agreeably  covered  with  shrubs. 

This  ureful  appendage  to  a  largt-  metropolis  will  shortly  give  way  to  th* 
rage  of  improvement  which  has  spread  itself  to  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
Peerless  Pool,  with  its  romantic  and  pleasant  garden,  is  about  to  be  su- 
perseded by  low,  mean  rows  of  houses,  extending  to  the  Hew  Road, 
failed  the  The  City  RcmL 

and 
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mnd  beneath  it^  in  a  circle,  is  painted  the  representation  of 
Charity.  In  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  very  neat  chapel 
with  a  handsome  organ,  and  the  top  of  it  is  crowned  with 
a  light  open  turret  terminated  by  a  vane.  The  wards  -for 
the  patients  are  in  the  wings,  and  are  eight  in  number,  each 
of  which  is  so  formed  as  to  contain  ten  beds;  behind  the 
building  are  regular  and  convenient  offioes.  In  the  front  of 
the  left  wing  is  this  inscription :  £r£ct£D  bv  SubscriptioK 
MDCci^xxi. ;  beneath  which  is  painted  at  full  length  the 
figure  of  FtfzVA.  In  the  front  of  the  other  wing  are  these 
words:  Supported  by  voluntary  Contributions ;  be- 
neath whieh  is  the  figure  of  Hope.  On  a  slip  of  stone  in 
the  centre,  and  on  the  south  side,  are  these  words:  City 
OF  London  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Though  this  is  a  plain  building,  yet  it  is  very  neatly 
•jCODstructed.  It  stands  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation,  and 
is  well  adapted,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 

This  charity  was  formerly  kept  in  Sbaftsbury  Houae, 
Aldersgate  Street,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned ;  where 
also  the  objects  and  benefits  of  this  excellent  charity  have 
•  been  ascertained. 

To  the  south  of  the  Lying. in  Hospital,  in  St.  Luke^A 
parish,  lies  the  antient  manor  of  Finsbury,  or  Fensbury, 
which  obtained  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  fen  or  moor 
now  called  Moorfields.  The  antiquity  of  this  manor  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  as  it  appears  to  have  had  a 
prebend  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral  so  far  back  as  the  year  11D4. 
We  have  sufficiently  noticed  this  tract  under  Moorgate,  and 
Finsbury  Square. 

The  Artillery  Ground  is  a  very  spacious  piece  of 
ground,  and  has  for  many  years  preserved  the  name  it 
bears,  from  having  been  the  place  of  exercise  for  the  Ar^ 
tUlay  Company,  of  whom  we  have  given  an  account  ufider 
Bishopsgate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  most 
respectable'  body  of  men  have  been  constantly  attentive  on 
all  occasions  to*  exert  themselves,  to  perform  their  duty  to 
their  fellow  citizens  and  their  country  as  occasion  offered. 

The 
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The  present  Artillery  Ground,  together  with  the  land  on 
the  north  side,  jts  fiir  as  Old  Street,  was  antiently.  denomU 
Hated  BoNHiLL,  or  Bunhill  Fields*;  part  whereof,  at 
present  called  TindaPs,  or  the  Dissenters  burial  ground, 
was,  by  the  mayor  and  citiasens  of  London,  in  the  year 
1665,  set  apart  and  consecrated  as  a  common  cemetry,  for 
-the  interment  of  such  bodies  as  could  not  be  admitted  in 
their  parochial  grounds.  However,  it  not  being  made  use 
of  for  tlie  purpose  intended,  Tindal  took  a  lease  of  it,  and 
converted  it  into  a  burial  ground  for  the  use  of  the  Dis- 
aenters.  This  burial  ground  contains  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  grave  stones  with  inscriptions,  besides  a  great 
number  of  raised  monuments,  with  vaults  underneath,  be- 
looging  to  particular  families,  and  eminent  persons. 

Opposite  is  a  very  handsome  chapel,  built  by  the  late 
rev.  John  Wesley,  for  those  of  the  Arminian  persuasion. 
It  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick;  the  interior  very  neat; 
there  is  also  a  spacious  court  before  the  building,  and 
uniform  houses  on  each  side. 

{  This  building  was  erected  in  place  of  another,  called 
The  Foundery,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the  street,  for- 
merly caHed  Windmill  Hill.  Of  this  foundery  it  is 
related,  that  in  the  year  1716  it  ^vas  a  place  for  casting 
cannon,  and  that  **  on  the  12th  of  May  that  year,  about  a 
quarter  past  nine  at  night,  as  the  workmen  were  casting 
three  pieces  of  cannon  of  an  extraordinary  size, .  soon  after 
the  second  was  poured  into  the  mould,  it  burst  (occasioned 
by  some  fmall  damp)  whereby  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  clerks 
})e1onging  to  the  ordnance,  was  so  mangled,  that  he  soon* 
died.'*t  It  was  in  this  foundery  that  St.  PauPs  great  bell 
was  cast. 

Further  on  is  a  street,  formerly  calld  Tabernacle 
Walk,  on  account  of  a  meeting  house  for  the  Methodists, 
built  by  the  late  rev.  George  Whitfield  \  it  is  a  large  square 
building  without  elegance,  and  appropriated  for  the  nu- 
merous congregations  with  which  it  is  filled. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  great  Milton  died  at  Bunhill* 
f  Dawks'i  News  Letter. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  this  street,  in  Old  Street  Road,  is 
a  famous  spring,  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes ;  and  from  the 
transparency  and  salubrity  of  its  waters,  denominated  St. 
Agnes  la  Clair,  or  vulgarized  to  Aniseed  Clear.  It 
has  claims  to  antiquity ;  for  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  thus  named  :  **  Fons  voc*  Dame  Agnes 
a  Clere'y*  and  among  the  possessions  of  the  prebendal  estate 
of  Halliwell,  alias  Finsbury,  from  a  survey  taken  in  1567, 
it  is  noticed  as  "  The  well  called  Dame  Agnes  the  Cleere.^* 
In  1622,  it  was  valued  at  forty  shillings  per  aimumj  and 
appears  to  have  risen  from  some  small  springs  at  Stoke 
Newington.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown ;  for 
among  the  parliamentary  surveys  taken  in  1650,  it  is  stated 
to  have  Iain  upon  waste  land,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
Charles  Stuart^  late  king  of  England. 

The  spring  is  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  all  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases,  head  • 
achs,  &c.  A  good  house  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors and  patients,  fronts  the  street ;  and  the  spring  is  di- 
vided  into  two  baths,  the  larger  for  the  use  of  gentlemen, 
and  the  smaller  for  females. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  at  the  north  end  of 
Pitfield  Street,  is  situated  Aske's  Hospital,  vulgarly 
called  the  The  Haberdashers  Almshouses. 

This  edifice  was  erected  in  1692,   by  the  company  of 
Haberdashers,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Robert  Aske,  Esq. 
one  of  their  members,  who  left  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  building,  and  the  felief  of  twenty  poor  members  of  the 
company  of    Haberdashers,  besides  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen  of  the 
same  company.     The  men,  who  are  all  to  be  single,  have 
each  an  apartment  of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet  and 
firing,  a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and  3/.  per  annum  in 
money.    The  boys  have  also  a  ward  to  themselves,  with  all 
necessaries :  their  master,  who  reads  prayers  twice  a  day  in 
the  chape],  has,  besides  a  bouse,  40/.  per  annum  j  which, 
together  with  the  salaries  of  the  clerk,  butler,  porter,  and 
other  domestics,  amounts  to  about  800/.  a  year. 

Vol.  IV,    No.  95.  3  I  The 
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The  building,  which  is  of  brick  and  stone,  is  four  hun^- 
dred  feet  long,  with  an  ambulatory  in  front  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet,  under  a  piazza,  elevated  on  stone  co- 
lumns of  the  Tuscan  order.  In  the  middle  of  the  building 
is  a  chapel,  adorned  with  columns,  entablature,  and  pe- 
diment of  the  Ionic  order;  and  under  the  pediment  is  a 
niche,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  his  livery  gown. 
Under  him  is  the  following  inscription : 

Roberto  Askb  Armigero^   hujus    Hospitii   Fundatori*    Socie. 

Haberda.  B.  M.  P.  C. 

And  one  side  of  him  is  this  inscription: 

Anno  Christ!  MDCLXXXIL  Societas  Haberdasherorum  de  Lon* 
don  hoc  Hospitium  condideruni,  ex  Legato  &  Testamento  Ro- 
bert! Aske  Armigori,  ejusdam  Societatis ;  ad  viginti  Senum  Ali« 
menta,  &  totidum  Puerorum  Educationem. 

On  the  other  side  the  following : 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  built  this  Hof^pifal, 
pursuant  to  the  gift  and  trust  of  R.  Aske,  Esq.  a  late  worthy  mem- 
ber of  it,  for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Fronting  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  pair  of  very 
handsome  iron  gates,  and  at  each  end  of  the  hospital  is  a 
wing  of  the  same  height  as  the  chapel. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  which 
broke  out  at  a  feather  manufactor}'^  adjoining,  on  Thursday 
night,  August  6,  1807,  which  destroyed  those  premises,  and 
the  north  wing  of  the  hospital. 

Old  Street  Road  continues  to  the  London  'Prentice,  a 
public  house,  which  has  borne  that  sign  many  years,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  Curtain  Road,  which  received  its  de- 
nomination from  one  of  the  most  antient  theatres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  1578,  in  a  sermon  at  PauPs  Cross;  and  in  1579,  in 
Northbroke's  "  Treatise  against  idleness,  vain  playes,  and 
enterludes."  In  1600  the  privy  council  printed  an  order 
for  restraining  the  number  of  playhouses,  and  the  Curtain 
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was  ordered  "  either  to  be  ruined  or  plucked  down,  or  to 
be  put  to  some  other  good  use,"  To  shew,  however,  the 
inefficacy  of  this  order,  it  appears  that  it  was  open  in  16 10; 
and  that  the  Hector  of  Germany,  was  performed  at  it  hy  a 
company  of  young  men  in  1615.  The  original  ugn  hu>^ 
out  at  this  playhouse  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  curtain. 
The  performers  were  stiled  the  '*  Prince's  servants,  till  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  crown,  when  it  diminislied  to 
a  place  for  prize  fighters ;  its  site  is  uncertain." 

In  this  theatre  the  following  eminent  persons  in  their  pro- 
fession exhibited  their  abihties  before  the  public:  Richard 
Tarr£LT6N,  one  of  the  queen's  twelve  players,  with 
wages  and  livery,  as  grooms  of  the  chamber,  at  Barn 
Elms,  1588,  but  discharged  for  some  scurrilous  reflections 
on  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  he  was 
buried  at  Shoreditcb,  Richard  Bijrbace,  called  hy  Cam- 
den, "  alta  Boscius,"  buried  at  Shoreditch,  Ben  Joh- 
SON,  &c. 

Facing  the  end  of  Old  Street  Road  is  utuated  the  parish 
church  of 

St.    LEONARD,    SHOREDITCH. 
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THERE  was  i^  church  in  this  place  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint  in  very  early  times,  and  there  ar«  records  of  a  dispute 
concerning  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

On  Sunday,  December  23,  1716,  the  walls  of  the  dd 
church  rent  asunder  with  a  frightful  sound,  during  divine 
service;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mortar  falling,  the 
congregation  fled  on  all  sides  to  the  doors,  where  they  se- 
verely  injured  each  other  by  their  efforts  to  escape.  John 
Denne,  D.  D.  vicar,  and  the  officers  of  the  parish,  after- 
wards represented  the  church  as  built  of  chalk  and  rubble  ; 
and  FUtcroft  and  Cordwell,  surveyors,  reported  that  the 
walls  were  utterly  decayed,  the  pavement  eight  feet  lower 
than  the  street,  and  the  cieling  very  low.  The  present 
church  was  erected  about  the  year  1735. 

To  this  church  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of 
plain  steps,  which  lead  to  a  portico  of  the  angular  kind, 
supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and  bearing  an  angular 
pediment.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  plain,  but  well  en- 
lightened, and  the  steeple  light,  elegant,  and  lofty.  The 
tower  at  a  proper  height  has  a  series  of  Ionic,  columns,  and 
on  their  entablature  are  scrolls  which  support  as  many  Co- 
rinthian columns  on  pedestals,  and  supporting  a  dome, 
from  whose  crown  rises  a  series  of  columns  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  on  whose  entablature  rests  the  spire,  standing 
upon  four  balls,  which  give  it  an  additional  air  of  light- 
ness, and  on  the  top  is  a  ball  and  fane.  In  the  tower  is  a 
good  ring  of  ten  bells. 

The  interior  is  equally  handsome,  with  galleries;  in  the 
west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ.  The  east  is  decorated  with  a 
window,  of  painted  glass.  One  compartment  of  which  re- 
presents the  Saviour  sitting  at  his  last  supper,  with  his  dis- 
ciples upon  forms.  Judas  appears  with  the  purse  in  his 
hand,  and  beneath  him  is  his  resemblance  in  small,  re- 
presented as  hanging  upon  a  tree.  The  table  is  furnished 
with  a  standing  cup,  candle,  saltceller,  two  small  loaves,  a 
knife,  square  trenchers,  and  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  a  dish. 
In  the  back  ground  are  small  representations  of  Our  Sa- 
viour washing  his  disciples'  feet,  Judas  betraying  him ;  his 
5  agony 
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agony  in  the  garden^  &c.  It  was  bought  and  set  up  at  the 
charge  of  certain  parishioners;  and,  in  1735,  at  the  re- 
building of  the  church,  this,  with  the  other  windows,  was 
cased  in  wood,  pitched,  and  buried  under  ground^. 

On  one  side  of  this  painting  is  another  (which  was  in  the 
east  window  of  the  third  aisle  of  the  old  church) ;  the  sub- 
ject of  one  compartment  is  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  t«  Under  tlie  three  compartments  is  written  in  one 
line : 

Ex  dono  Thoms  Austin,  Civis  &  Clothworker^  Londini;^  Anno 
Domini  1634, 

This  part  of  the  window  is  said  by  the  late  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  to  have  been  painted 
by  Baptista  Sutton. 

The  second  light  of  this  latter  compartment  is  the  Vision 
of  Jacob ;  the  third  represents  Jacob  on  his  knees,  with  this 
scroll  from  this  mouth : 

Minor  sum  cunctis  miserationibus  tuis,  et 

Veritate  tu4  quam  expluristi  servo  tuo.|    Genesis  xx\ii.  10. 

Over  these,,  in  smaller  lights,  are  the  Evangelists,  with 
their  proper  symbols^  On  one  side  are  the  arms  of  the 
Company  of  Clothworkers,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
Mr.  Austin  §. 

The  pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  each  side  of  the 
altar^  were  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  in  1740. 

*  In  Dr.  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  it  seems  that  the  tenth 
article  exhibited  against  Mr.  Squife,  the  vicar,  in  1642,  was,  <*  allow* 
ing  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Our  Saviour  and  his  twelve 
Apostles  at  his  last  Supper,  in  glass.'*  <*  In  return  to  which,"  saith 
Dr.  Walker,  it  must  be  known  that  there  was  no  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  his  church ;  of  Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  there  wa^  indeed* 
The  parishioners  (which  is  owned  by  the  article  itself)  would  have  had 
these  taken  down,  and  a  crucifix  erected  in  the  room  of  them ;  but  this 
Mr.  Squire  opposed."  The  figure  taken  for  that  of  the  Virgin  was  no 
other  than  that  of  St.  John,  who  has  a  very  effeminate  face*  and  sits 
before  Our  Saviour. 

f  In  Strype's  Stow,  it  is  laid  to  be  the  parable  of  The  Prodigal  Son. 

X  **  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  merdeti  and  of  all  the 
fhith  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  tcrvaatt*' 

S  Ellis's  Hilt,  of  Shoreditch. 
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The  present  church  was  repaired  in  1766,  and  again 
thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  in  1792. 

Its  length  from  east  to  w^t  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet ;  breadth  seventy-two  feet ;  height  from  the  pavement 
of  .he  portico  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet;  from  the 
ground  in  the  vault  under  the  spire  two  hundred  feet ;  from 
the  pavement  of  the  communion  table  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  attic  story,  fifty  feet.  There  are  no  mo- 
numents of  peculiar  notice. 

Vicars  of  Eminence.  John  Squier,  M.  A.  a  sufferer 
during  the  grand  rebellion.  John  Denne,  D.  D.  John 
HoTHAM,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloghen,  in  Ireland  ; 
he  died  at  Bath  the  4th  of  November,  1795. 

Stow  informs  us,  that  "  from  Holywell,  in  the  high 
street,  is  a  continual  building  of  tenements  to  Shoreditch, 
leaving  one  small  side  of  a  field,  already  made  a  garden 
plot.  Over  against  the  north  corner  of  this  field,  between 
it  and  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  sometime 
stood  a  Cross y  now  a  smith's  forge,  dividing  three  ways,"  * 
There  are  no  traces  remaining. 

In 

*  Sordigj  Sordichy  Soresditchy  and  Shoidych ;  for  by  these  names  it  i& 
called  in  antient  records,  are  of  imperfect  origin ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  idle  story  of  Jane  Shore  dying  for  want,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
and  this  parish  being  named  from  that  circumstance,  the  following  tes- 
timonial of  Sir  Thomas  More,  is  a  sufficient  objection:  **  Proper  she 
was  and  fair ;  nothing  in  her  body  that  you  would  have  changed,  buC 
you  would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher.  Thus  say  thei  who 
knew  hir  in  hir  youthe.  Albeit  some  that  now  see  her  (for  she^^/ 
liveth)  deem  her  never  to  have  been  well-visaged  ;  for,  now  she  is  old, 
leue,  withered,  and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ryvilde  skin  and  har4 
bone." 

The  manor  of  Shoreditch  gave  name  to  a  very  eminent  family,  of 
whom  Sir  John  de  Sordig  was  ambassador  from  Edward  III.  to  the 
pope,  to  remonstrate  to  his  holiness  on  account  of  his  claim  to  present  fo- 
reigners to  English  livings,  and  were  non-residents.  He  was  buried  ia 
Hackney  church.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  turbulent 
John  de  Northampton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1381  and  1382,  ob- 
tained possession  ;  but  we  find  that  the  next  year,  when  his  goods  were 
confifcated  to  the  crowA  for  tediuon^  that  this  manor  was  granted  to  Ed- 
mund 
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.  In  Holywell  Lane,  in  this  parish,  antiently  stood  the 
"priory,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  for  Benedictine  nuns^ 
founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Gelran,  prebendary  of  Haliwell^ 
and  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Richard  L  in  the  year  1 189. 
This  priory,  after  many  reparations,  was  re-edified  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  knight  of  the  Garter,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  who,  after  having  given  considerable  benefac- 
tions to  the  same,  was  interred  here  in  a  chapel  erected  at 
his  own  expence:  and  in  commemoration  of  so  great  a  be- 
nefactor, the  following  lines  were  painted  on  most  of  the; 
windows : 

■'  All  the  nunnes  in  Holy-well, 

"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thoma*  Lovell.*' 

At  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  this  mo- 
nastery was  surrendered  to  Henry  VITL  in  the  year  1539,  at 
which  time  its  revenues  amounted  to  347/.  Is.  Sd.  per  annum. 
The  ruins  of  this  priory,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  king 
John's  court,  have  been  conceived  by  some  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  royal  palace,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  mansion  was  ever  situated  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Holywell  Lane,  is  a  spot  of  ground 
called  Holywell  Mount,  near  which  was  antiently  the 
spring,  or  well,  whence  the  whole  liberty  was  nanied. 
This  spot  became  elevated  to  a  mount,  from  the  great 
number  of  people  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  were  in- 
terred in  the  calamitous  year  1665.  About  the  year  1787 
it  was  levelled,  and  several  streets  of  houses  built  upon 
the  site. 

In  Stow's  time  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  to 
Shoreditch,  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect  to  what  it  does 
at  present;  he  says,  "  On  the  other  side  of  the  high  way  ^ 
from  Bishopsgate  and  Houndsditch,  the  first  building  b  a 
large  inn,   called  the  Dolphin,   for  receipt  of  travellers ; 

mund  duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  Cambridge ;  Isabel,  hit  wife,  and 
Edward  earl  of  Rudand,  their  aon«  The  family  of  Shoreditch  after- 
wards  removed  to  Ickenham,  in  Middlesex,  where  it  devolved  to  £fi'« 
zabeth  Shoreditch,  of  Ickenbam  Hall,  born  1784*  # 

then 
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then  a  fair  house^  built  by  the  lord  John  Powlet,  Next 
to  that  is  a  large  house,  with  gardens  of  pleasure,  built  by 
Jasper  Fisher  :  from  this  up  to  the  west  end  of  Ber- 
ward's  Lane  (probably  Artillery  Lane)  is  a  continual 
building  of  small  cottages.  Then  was  the  hospital  called 
St.  Mary  Spittle,  just  within  the  bars,  whereof  I  have 
spoken  in  Bishop^ate  ward. 

/^  From  which  bars,  towards  Shoreditch  (on  that  side)  is 
all  along  a  continual  building  of  small  and  base  tenements, 
for  the  most  part  lately  erected. 

'<  Amongst  which  I  mean  of  the  ancientest  building,  was 
one  row  of  proper  small  houses,  with  gardens  for  poor  de- 
cayed people,  there  placed  by  the  prior  of  the  said  hos. 
pital ;  every  one  tenant  whereof  paid  one  penny  rent  per 
year  at  Christmas,  and  dined  with  the  prior  on  Christmas 
day.  But  after  the  suppression  of  the  hospital  these  houses, 
for  want  of  reparations^  in  a  few  years  were  so  decayed, 
tliat  it  was  called  Rotten  Row,  and  the  poor  worn  out;  for 
there  came  no  new  in  their  place.  The  houses  for  a  small 
portion  of  money  were  sold  from  Goddar  to  Russell,  a 
draper,  who  new  built  them,  and  let  them  out  for  rent 
enough ;  taking  also  large  prices  of  the  tenants,  near  as 
much  as  the  houses  cost  him  in  purchase  and  building ;  for 
he  made  his  bargains  so  hardily  with  all  men,  that  both  car- 
penter, bricklayer,  and  plasterer,  were  by  that  work  un- 
done. And  yet  in  honour  of  his  name  it  is  now  called 
Russell's  Row." 

Norton  Falcate,  probably  derives  its  name  from  being 
the  gate  of  the  Northern  Fold,  without  Bishopsgate  ;  as  the 
Northern  Fold  Gate,  might  easily  be  corrupted  to  its 
present  denomination. 

Domesday  Book  informs  us,  that  "  The  canons  of  St. 
Paul  possessed  near  Bishopsgate,  ten  cottages,  upon  nine 
acres  of  land,  which  rented  per  annum  eighteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  the  time  of  king  Edward." 

Part  of  this  liberty  is  extra-parochial ;  the  other  in  the 
parish  of  Shoreditch.  The  inhabitants  maintain  their  own 
poor,  and  marry  and  bury  where  they  please;  but  ge- 
nerally 
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^nerally  make  use  of  a  tabernacle,  built  originally  for  them 
near  Spital  Yard,  by  Sir  Geoi^e  Wbeeler,  prebendary  of 
Durham.  In  1756,  the  tabernacle  having  fallen  to  decay, 
was  rebuilt  with  brick,  at  the  expence  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

SpiTALFiELDS,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work*,  was  originally  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney ; 
but  from  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  was  made  a  dis. 
tinct  parish  in  the  year  1723 ;  the  church  is  one  of  the  6fly 
ordered  to  be  built  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  building,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Church 
Street,  was  b^uii  in  1723,  and  6nished  in  1729 ;  when 
it  was  called 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  SPITALFIELDS. 


THE  edifice  is  very  stately,  being  built  of  stone,  mth  a 
lofty  steeple,  id  which  is  a  good  ring  of  twelve  bells  and 
chimes.  The  body  is  solid  and  well  proportioned.  The 
febric  is  one  hundred  and  derea  feet  in  length,  and  eighty- 
seven  in  breadth;  the  height  of  the  roof  for^.one  feet,  and 

•  Vel.1.278.    n.395. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  95.  3  K  *S 
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of  the  steeple  two  hundred  and  thirty-fbar  feet.  It  is  of« 
aamented  with  a  Doric  portico,  to  which  there  is  an  liand- 
some  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  upon  these  the  Doric  or- 
der arises,  supported  on  pedestals.  The  tower  has  arched 
windows  and  niches;  and,  on  its  diminishing  for  the  steeple^ 
is  supported  by  the  heads  of  the  under  comers,  which  form 
a  kind  of  buttresses :  from  this  part  rises  the  base  of  the 
spire,  with  an  arcade;  its  corners  are  in  the  same  manner 
supported  with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttresses  ending  in  a 
point,  and  the  spire  is  terminated  by  a  vase  and  fane. 

The  interior,  though  grand,  is  heavy ;  the  altar  has  a 
majestic  appearance,  and  the  church  is  ornamented  with  a 
£ne  toned  organ. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  knight,  alderman, 
sheriff,  lord  mayor,  father  of,  and  member  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  London.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Flaxman.  The  alderman  is  represented 
standing,  adorned  with  all  the  para^phanalia  of  office. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  scholars  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  The 
whole  building  is  said  to  have  cost  60,000/. 

Spitalfields  Market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of 
every  kind.  The  manor  has  deiccuded  from  the  Went- 
worth  family  to  that  of  Dacre,  the  steward  of  which  holds  a 
court  Icet  for  determining  all  causes  respecting  the  te- 
nantry. 

The  hamlet  of  Betkwai  Grkim,  adjoining  to  Spital- 
fields and  Shoreditch,  formerly  belonged  to  Stepney,  from 
which  it  was  separated  and  made  a  distinct  parish  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reigo  of  George  II. 

The  Roman  way  from  London,  led  through  it;  and 
joining  the  military  way  from  the  west,  passed  with  it  to  Lea 
Ferry,  by  Old  Ford,  &c. 

On  the  GreeN)  which  is  a  very  pleasant  spot,  was  latelj^ 

an  antient  house,  called  Bishop  Bovni^r's  Palace.    We  do 

not  find  that  Bonner  resided  here.     Th^t  it  was  originally: 

part  of  a  manor  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  London,  is 

2  ^videotj 
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evident ;  but  we  find  that  Roger  de  Winchcombe,  held  the 
manors  of  Hacknejr,  Sfaoreditcb,  aod  Stepney,  m  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  tbat  be,  jointly  with  John  de 
Leycester,  and  John  de  Haveryng,  in  the  year  1376,  gave 
eighty  acres  of  land,  to  the  netr  hospital  of  Our  Lady 
without  Bishopsgate;  and  after  the  dissolution,  it  was 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  lord 
ciiamberlain,  as  part  of  his  late  received  gift  of  the  lord- 
thips  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  with  all  the  members  And 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging  in  Stepney,  Hackney-way', 
Shoreditch,  Holywell  Street,  &c.» 

Near  the  north-east  comer  of  Hare  Street,  is  situated  thti 
fiarish  church  of 


St.  MATTHEW,  BETHNAL  GREEN. 


TMIS  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  a  neat 
c'OThmodious  edifice,  built  with  brick,  coped  and  coined 
frith  free  stone  ;  and  the  tower,  which  is  not  high,  is  of  tha 
same  materials.  The  interior  is  plain  but  handsome,  and 
well  lighted.  In  the  west  gallery  is  a  good  oi^an.  The 
tower  contains  6ight  small  bells. 

It  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  principal  and  scholars  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford; 

JIaving  been  /acoured  hy  a  Tetter  from  Mr.  Grittoh, 
i'roprietifr  of  Aldgate  Home^   to  tohoth  ow  «r«  %tndfr 

*  Eich.  «i  Pal.  50  Ed.  III.  p.  3.  m.  9,  Lymia'i  EnTiroa^  II.  4JI. 
Slrype'i  Slow,  U.  JSI. 

8Ki  ntsnv. 
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many  Obligations  for  useful  Notices  in  the  Course  of  our 
Labour f  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  Remarks  in  bis 
own  Words: 

"  Sir, 

^*  In  conformity  to  your  wish  I  send  you  some  pardcularf 
of  this  parish,  and  of  Aldgate  House,  &c. 

^*  Bethnal  Green  was  one  of  the  five  antient  hamlets  to 
the  mother  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  Stebenheatb,  now  called 
Stepney,  until  severed  therefrom  about  the  year  1750,  by 
act  of  parliament;  at  which  time  the  present  beautiful 
church  was  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew ;  the  first 
stone  was  deposited  with  great  solemnity  by  Ebenezer  Mus- 
sell,  Esq.  Upon  this  stone  is  inscribed  the  day  and  year  of 
our  Lord  when  it  was  laid,  and  also  the  year  and  reign  of 
the  king;  in  an  oak  box  lined  with  lead,  an^  cased  with 
tin,  is  inclosed  a  large  silver  commemorative  medallion,  ex- 
pressing more  at  large  the  particulars ;  as  also  by  whose  gift 
it  was  deposited  ;  namely,  by  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  Mr* 
Mussell,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Aldgate  House,  and 
was  the  principal  inhabitant  of  the  Hamlet.  This  village 
and  its  vicinity  enjoys  a  very  salubrious  air,  and  dry  soil ; 
it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  the  advantage  of  ex- 
cellent walks,  and  public  roads ;  not  only  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  to  Essex,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

^^  Aldgate  House,  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green,  is  a  noble  mansion,  and  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Gooldsborough,  in  the  year  1643.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Mussell,  with  some  fields  adjacent  thereto^ 
by  purchase,  under  a  decree  in  chancery,  about  the  year 
1760.  The  citizens  of  London  having  ordered  the  city 
gates  to  be  pulled  down,  this  gentleman  purchased  the  an- 
tique and  mobt  valuable  part  of  Aldgate,  consisting  of  Ro- 
man, Runic,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  and  English  bricks, 
stones,  bass  relievo's,  and  sculptures,  which  he  re-rcdificd 
as  an  adjunct  to  Aldgate  House.  The  heads  of  the  em- 
perors you  have  already  noticed,  when  speaking  of  Aldgate;^ 
the  carving  in  wood,  according  to  tradition,  was  by  order  of 
a  wardmote ;  from  a  part  of  the  oak  felled  on  Bow  Common^ 

undtr 
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tinder  which  the  Essex  rebels  held  a  council  before  thej 
marched  to  join  Wat  Tyler  in  SmithBeld,  where  he  was  slain 
by  William  of  Walworth,  and  the  rebel  miscreants  put  to 
flight. 

**  Upon  the  death  of  Mr,  Mussell,  in  October  1764, 
this  house  and  lands  devolved  to  his  widow,  Sarah,  who  in- 
termarrying in  May  1765,  with  John  Gretton  the  younger, 
of  Hampstead,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  they  paa-» 
sed  by  settlement  to  him,  and  are  now  in  his  possession. 

**  The  living  of  Bethnal  Green  is  in  the  gift  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford.  A  little  beyond  Aldgate  House  the 
cruel  bishop  Bonner  is  said  to  have  had  his  country  resi- 
dence, rendered  infamous  by  the  torments  inflicted  in  it  upon 
the  victims  who  were  so  unhappy  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
persecuting  power.  A  part  of  this  building  still  remains 
on  the  north  side  of  the  field,  called  Bonner's  Field;  and 
retains  its  pristine  name  of  Bishop  Bonner^s  HaU>  or  Bi« 
shop's  Hall. 

^Mn  a  six  acre  field,  facing  the  great  west  wall  of  Aid- 
gate  House  gardens,  but  on  the  other  side  the  high  road  to 
Bow,  is  a  fine  spring  of  excellent  water,  dedicated  so  early 
as  the  year  1160,  to  St.  Winifrid;  till  of  late  years  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  Gothic  building,  and  from  it  were  placed 
pipes  of  copper,  to  convey  the  water  under  ground  to  the 
villages,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  foundations  in  its 
vicinity  j  but  the  Bow  water  being  laid  into  Bethnal  Green, 
the  spring  was  closed,  the  building  pulled  down,  and  the 
land  made  good  for  pasturage  over  it. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you,  gentlemen,  a  sketch  of  what 

I  know  respecting  my    house,    the  village   in   which  it 

stands,  &c.  &c.  and  am 

"  Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

"  John  GaEXtON."* 
Bdmont  Place f  Vauxhall, 

April  ^Oy  1806. 

Returning  to  Brick  Lane,  and  passing  the  house  for  the 
Court  of  Requests  belonging  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  we  ar« 
rive  at  the  high  road^  and  the  parish  church  of 
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TRE  first  church  that  stood  on  this  spot,  after  tfiai 
erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  vns 
called  St.  Mary  Matfetlon ;  a  name  which  has  produced 
many  strange  conjectures  respecting  its  origin  :  however,  it 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
TTord  Malfd,  which  signifies  a  woman  who  has  lately 
brought  forth  a  son,  alluding  to  Mary's  being  delivered  of 
Our  Saviour :  so  that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  though  it  afterwards  obtained  the  anticnt  name  of 
Whitechapel,  which  was  also  given  to  the  long  street  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  situated*.  Hugh  de  Fulboura  was  rector 
in  the  year  1329. 

The 

•  Mr.  Welli'i  Eiplanaiion  of  Mat fc Hob  to  Strype,  copied  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  hii  London,  p,  249,  from  an  ocienial  etymoli^y,  i<  rather 
doubtful.  I  have  been  informed  by  <he  rev.  Edward  Robion,  ihe 
worthy  curate  of  this  parish,  (o  ivhom  I  am  indebiEd  for  part  of  ihe  fol- 
lowing fact ;  ihat  a  friend  law  in  an  old  French  heraldic  book  at  the 
Britiih  Mmeum  the  emhlaioned  arms  cf  »  family  of  Maihefelon  :  this 
circumstance  appear,  conclusive,  in  fixing  the  derivation  of  Maifellon  { 
snd  it  ii  cnrrohorated  by  Siowe,  who  iay>  he  had  leen  record),  in  which 
the  parith  i(  termed  Villa  beaiir  Maritt  de  Malfellort,  dated  31  RicH- 
krd  II.     It  it  therefore  extremcl;  probabl*  that  lome  tf  the  abov«  fa- 
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The  old  church  being  id  a  very  ruinous  condition,  it  was 
taken  down  in  1673,  and  the  present  edifice  was  soon  after 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  building  is  nearly  square,  and 
separated  into  three  ailes,  by  four  round  and  four  square 
pillars.  The  centre  intercolumniatioQ  on  each  side  forms  a 
large  arch,  similar  to  those  of  transepts,  nearly  plain ;  this 
intersects  that  of  the  na^e ;  two  others  on  the  sides  inclose 
diminutive  Venetian  clerestory  windows:  pilasters  on  the 
north  and  south  walls  support  the  entablatures  of  the  p\U 
lars,  between  which  are  large  Venetian  windows.  The 
galleries  do  not  interfere  with  the  pillars ;  that  for  the  orgaa 
is  remarkably  handsome^  on  Composite  pillar^,  and  has  a 
rich  carving,  on  the  front,  of  David  playing  on  the  harp, 
surrounded  by  musical  instruments,  and  fruit  in  festoons. 
Two  gilt  frames  surmount  the  cornice^ 

The  organ  is  in  a  fine  case,  profusely  carved,  and  loaded 
with  no  less  than  six  figures  of  Fames  and  urchins,  gilt.  A 
new  organ,  by  Shreider,  was  opened  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration,  1715, 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  two  Composite  pillars,  imita* 
tions  of  lapis  lazuli,  supporting  a  pediment;  the  carvings 
are  gilt  and  elegant.     A  window  in  the  east  wall  has  been 

+ 
closed,   and  inscribed  with  I  H  S;   over  ib  ia  a  painted 

glory,  and  on  the  sides  are  painted  figures  of  Moses  and' 

Aaron  *. 

MOKUMENTS 

mily  were  the  antient  lords  of  the  manor,  andi  that  it  bort  their  nanMK 
The  subsequent  appellation  of  Whitechapel,  seems  to  have  been  takea 
from  the  colour  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  as  we  have  roany  parishes  ia 
the  kingdom  that  bear  thfi  namaof  WhifchapeL-^iMSgi/tfs/<fc 

^  ThiA  supplies  the  place  o£  th^  picture  alkKlod  to.  in  the  {bllowia§ 
advertiseoieBr,  which  n^prtseiued  Dr.  White  Kenaet,  bishop  of  Peter* 
borou^h«  at  Judaa  in  t)ie  Last  Syppery  and  wa*  genecally  attnboted  td 
the  political  malice  of  Dr..  Weitou*  the  aoa-juiriiig  rector  of  thja 
church. 

**  Whereat  there  i#  a  new  altar-pieoe^.  or  paiiitiiO|^  ^ni  up  ia  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Whitech^iel>  within  (be  diocese  oC  London 
(belonging  to  the  rector  of  the  said  parith)  it  dra^a  as  siuting  ia  aa  el* 
1^  chair  in  a;pKJ^'«  gown  and.  hand»  a^  o^er  i^ipeanuicei  of  a  dig'* 

aified 
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Monuments.  On  the  north  \ra]l»  a  female  reclining  oa 
(he  base  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Mark  ham,  D.  D* 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  George  III.  and  Rector  of 
this  Parish,  who  died  September  25,  1786,  aged  fifty-nine  years* 
In  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  character 
as  a  zealous  Pastor  of  a  numerous  flock,  as  an  earnest  and  or- 
thodox preacher  of  the  Go.<'pel,  as  a  truly  pious  and  benevolent 
man,  as  a  peace  maker,  and  a  spiritual  father  and  friend,  his  Pa- 
rishioners have  erected  this  monument, 

**  The  Righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.'^ 
Psalm  cxii.  6. 

Immediately  facing  is  a  plain  tablet^  inscribed : 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Dickson,  M.  D.  F. R.S.  bom  at* 
Dumfries,  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Ley  den,  twenty-five  years 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospilal ;  a  man  of  singular  probity, 
lojalty,  and  humanity,  kind  to  his  relations,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  learned  and  skilful  in  his  profession,  unfee'd  by  the 
poor,  he  lived  to  do  good,  and  died  a  Christian  believer,  June  1, 
1784-,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

His  sorrowing  and  only  daughter  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected. 

On  the  staircase  wainscot,  a  plain  tablet,  on  which  is  the 

following  character  of  another  worthy  pastor  of  the  cstab- 

liftied  church  of  England. 

M.  S. 

TnoMiE  Griffith,  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Pemb.   Oxon.   olim  Socii, 

deinde  Parochiae  de  Bishop-Stoke  in  Dicscesi  Winton.  Rectoris. 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit.     Feb.  11,  anno  aetatis5],  hu- 

snanae  Salutis  MTU 

nified  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England ;  these  are  to  give  notice, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  will  discover  who  was  the  designer  and  di- 
re<?tor  of  that  impious  fancy,  they  or  either  of  them  shall  have  ten  gui- 
neas reward  immediately  paid,  upon  information  and  evidence  so  given^ 
in  order  to  prosecute  any  prc^hane  fellow  concerned  in  it,  by  me, 

"   WlLLOUCHBY   WiLLEY." 

To  this  letter  an  answer  was  presently  published. 

That  altar-piece  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
May  3,  1714;  and  the  obnoxious  picture  is  now  the  altar-piece  of 
St.  Alban's  abbey  church,  by  the  gift  of  some  person  who  purchased  it. 

There 


thete  wete  no  rectors  of  peculiar  eminence,  except  Dr. 
ftoBEKT  Maricham,  whose  character  is  so  jnstly  pourtrayed 
on  his  monument ;  and  in  whom  tlie  piety,  virtue,  and  bene* 
Tolence  of  the  Christian  were  most  peculiarly  united.  His 
tttendance  to  his  duty,  even  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
Ivhile  labouring  under  the  weakness  of  a  severe  asthma,  was 
constant  and  regular ;  and  his  earnest  attentions  in  propa- 
gating the  true  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  younger  branches  of  his  parishioners,  will  hold  his  re« 
niembrance  dear  to  posterity. .  By  his  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, though  possessed  of  a  good  patrimony,  and  of  re- 
spectable family,  being  brother  to  the  (iresent  venerable 
archbishop  of  York,  he  died  in  very  inferior  circumstances. 

This  church  was  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  nainister  of 
Stepney,  in  the  year  1329;  in  whose  successors  the  pa- 
tronage continued  till  171 1,  when  it  was  purchased  by  th^ 
principal  and  scholars  of  King's  and  Bra2en-nose  College^ 
Oxford,  in  whom  the  advowson  still  remains. 

In  a  tenter  ground  in  this  parish,  near  Goodman*s  Fields, 
\(ras discovered,  in  l7S7,a  stone  about  fifteen  inches  by  twelve 
inches,  and  three  inches  thick,  besides  several  fragments  of 
jRoman  urns  and  laehrymatories»    Oo  the  stone  was  the  toU 

V>wiag  ifiscriptioB  t 

D.  M. 

FL.  AGRICoLA.  MIL. 

LEG.  VI.  VICT.  V.  AN. 

XLII.  O.  X.  ALBIA. 

FAVSTlNA.CoNlVGi 

INCoNPARABILI. 

'       F.  C.» 

!a 

*  Horsley  Brit.  Rom.  p*  *!0\  Ltgio  Sexta  Victrix.'^  I  do  not  find  it  is 
flwntioned  in  any  inscription  belonging  to  the  southem  parts  of  this  island* 

The  sixth  legion  is  mentioned  in  Collinson's  History  of  Someneuhiire^ 

in  two  instances,  voL  I.  p.  9,  at  Bath. 

DEAEt.  SVLf. 
WtO.  SALVTE.  ET. 

INCOLVMITA 

T£.  MAR,  AVFIP 

MAXIMI.  LEG 

Vf*  VIC. 

AVFIDIVS.  EV 

TYCHES.  LE.  B. 

V.  S.  L.  M. 

Vot.lV.   lTo.9i  3L 


■s 
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In  digging  a  family  vault,  1776,  in  a  burial  ground  in 
Church  Lane,  Whitechapel,  the  end  leading  to  Rosemarj 
Lane,  six  feet  under  the  ground,  one  end  being  almost 
sunk,  and  the  inscription  lying  uppermost,  was  found  a 
^tooe,  inscribed  i 

t>.  M 

IVL.  VALIVS 

iMiL.  LEG.  XXVV 

AN.  XL.  H.  S.  E. 

C.  A.  FLAVIO 

ATTIO.  PER 

The  stone  was  given  by  Mr.  Langford,  Baptist  minister 
in  Black^s  Fields,  Southwark,  on  whose  leasehold  it  was 
found,  to  the  late  Dr.  Gifford,  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
that  collection;  but  the  doctor  neglecting  to  deposit  it  there^ 
it  ^as  returned  by  bis  executors  to  the  donor;  and  was,  in 
1784,  at  Mr.  King's,  undertaker  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Genl. 
^lag,  vol.  LIV.  p.  485,  672,  where  it  is  engraved. 

In  Whitecbapel  Road,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  freeschool 
belonging  to  the  parish,  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
gratis,    it  was  founded  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  IL  by  the 

■  Deae  Sullvae,    pro  Salute  et  Incolunictate   Marci  Aufidii  Maximi 
Lcgionls  Sextae  Victricis  Aufidius  Eutuches  Legatut  Britanntcut  Votum 
solvit  lubcns  merito. 
And  volume  J.  page  \3. 

PORTVNAE. 
CONSERVA 

TRICI. 

L.  SENECIA 

NIVS.  MAR 

TIVS.  LEG. 

VI.  VICT. 

Fortunae  conscnratrki  Lucius  Senecianut  Martiuv,  Lcgionii  texlao 

Victricis. 

From  the  above  discovery  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sixth  legion  was 
stationed  at  least  for  some  time  in  or  near  London ;  the  lachrymatoriea 
found  with  the  sepulchral  stone,  clearly  prove  this  spot  to  have  been  a 
Roman  burying  ground,  ^as  was  usual,  without  the  walls  of  their  sta- 
tions.— Malcolm. 

reverend 
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reverend  Mr.TlALPH  Davenant,  then  rector.  But  wanting 
endowment,  it  was  enriched  by  the  benefaction  of  1000^ 
The  benevolent  person  is  unknown,  though  suspected  to  be 
a  lady,  who,  going  out  of  town,  was  informed  of  the  gei 
nerosity  of  the  institution,  with  the  inability  of  the  parish' 
to  maintain  it  as  they  wished:  this  induced  the  benefaction^ 
thus  recorded  on  a  gallery  in  the  church: 

"  Anno  1701,  a  worthy  benefactor  unknown,  gave  one  thoii* 
sand  pounds  towards  the  further  maintenance  of  the  poor  children 
educated  at  the  school  house  of  Whitechapel,  towns-end,  erected 
and  built  at  the  proper  cost  and  charges  of  Mr«  Ralph  Davenant, 
iaie  rector  of  this  parish ;  which  one  thousand  pounds  purchased 
fkily-fh/e  pounds  a  year  al  East  Tilbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex  t 
being  chiefly  managed  and  completed  by  the  care  and  industry  ol 
Mr*  Richard  Welton,  rector ;  and  Mr.  Watmore,  Mr.  Thoma$ 
Palmar,  Mr.  Benjamin  Desarmeus,  church  wardens.'^ 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road  stood  WHiTECHAPEt 
Mount,  which  was  raised  by  order  of  parliament  to  op* 
pose  their  sovereign,  Charles  L  It  was  afterwards  said  to 
have  been  used  as  a  repository  fojr  the  dead  during  tha 
plague,  in  1665  ;  but  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  an  as* 
sertioii,  the  corporation  of  London,  previously  to  its  being 
lately  levelled,  caused  the  earth  to  be  pierced,  to  convince 
the  public  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  tradition.  It 
was  found  to  contain  the  rubbish  usually  for  raising  streets^ 
and  is  at  present  covered  with  good  houses. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cha* 
ritable  foundations  of  any  in  England,  The  London 
Hospital. 

This  excellent  charity  was  instituted  in  the  year  1740) 
for  the  relief  of  all  sick  and  diseased  persons ;  particularly 
manufacturers,  seamen  in  the  merchants  service,  and  their 
wives  and  chileren.  It  was  at  first  kept  in  a  large  hoqse  in 
Prescot  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  (afterwards  used  for  the 
Magdalen  charity)  but  that  being  too  confined  a  building  for 
the  purposes  of  such  an  extensive  charity ;  the  present 
fitructufe  was  erected  in  a  more  commodious,  capacious^ 

3L2  and 
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wd  IU17  pituatioo,  by  the  coatf  ibutions  of  leveral  wortiiy 
Woefactors, 

Tbe  edifice  is  neatly  conatnicted  of  brick,  plain,  yet 
elegant,  without  being  e^rpennve ;  and,  consisliDg  of  one 
extended  front,  without  either  wings  or  inner  courts,  the 
whole  is  seen  at  one  view.  To  the  middle  door  is  an  ascent 
oy  a  flight  of  steps,  and  over  this  part  extends  a  very  larg^ 
angular  pediment,  within  which  is  a  dial.  .  Above  the 
ground  floor  ejctend  two  series,  of  each  twenty-three  sasb 
windows,  their  number  and  tbe  length  of  the  building" 
giving  it  an  air  of  dignity.  The  architect  has  properly 
fsonsidered  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  has  suited 
every  thing  to  convenience.  It  is  properly  furnished,  and 
fitted  up  with  beds  for  the  reception  of  the  patients. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  president,  two  vice  prad'- 
dents,  and  a  treasurer,  annually  elected  out  of  the  most 
considerable  benefactors  to  this  charity,  and  of  such  per^ 
sons,  who  by  giving  a  benefaction  of  thirty  guineas  or 
more  at  one  time,  become  governors  for  life ;  and  those  who 
subscribe  five  guineas  or  more  a  year,  are  governors  during 
sucli  subscription. 

Three  physicians  attend  alternately ;  two  of  the  surgeons 
daily,  from  eleven  o'clock  till  one,  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  give  their  advice  and  assistance  to  all  such  objects  as 
come  within  those  hours,  whether  recommended  or  acci- 
dental. A  surgeon  extraordinary  attends  in  consultation,  in 
all  (J  hgerous  cases.  The  surgeons  in  waiting  have  an  ap* 
prentice,  or  pupil,  constantly  in  the  house,  to  receive,  and» 
if  n^'^essary,  to  call  tlie  ^rgeon  to  such  accidents  as  shall  be 
brougitt  in  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

An  apotheoarv  (with  an  assistant)  constantly  resides  at  the 
hospiul,  who  eompounJs  and  dispenses  all  medicines,  and 
solely  attends  the  bu>iriess  of  pharmacy,  and  a  clergyman 
of  tlie  established  church  regularly  attends  the  patients. 

Every  govcr.ior  is  entitled  to  send   one  in-patient  at  a 
time,  and  out-patients  without  limitation.     Subscribers  oR 
smallt^  sums  may  likewise  send  what  number  of  out-patients 

they 
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they  please.  All  subscriptions  are  during  pleasure,  and  any 
small  sums  from  well-disposed  persons  have  always  been  thank- 
fully received  ;  but  in  order  to  carry  ou  this  undertaking,  all 
persons  are  desired  to  pay  their  subscription  at  the  time  of 
subscribing. 

The  poor  objects  recommended  as  in-patients,  if  there  are 
beds  empty,  are  received  at  any  hour  without  difficulty  or 
expence,  and  are  supplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet, 
washing,  lodging,  and  every  comfortable  assistance  during 
their  cure :  nor  is  any  security  required  against  future  con^ 
tingencies,  they  being,  in  case  of  death,  buried  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  charity,  if  not  removed  by  their  friend i.  All 
out-patients  have  advice  and  medicines  administered  from 
eleven  till  one. 

All  accidents,  whether  recommended  or  not,  are  received 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  charitable  purposes  of  this  ex- 
cellent institution  should  be  suifered  to  diminish ;  but  such 
has  been  the  complexion  of  the  times,  that  the  governors 
were  compelled  recently  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  pub- 
lic to  maintain  the  hospital  and  its  concerns.  We  are  happy 
to  state,  that,  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  benevolence,  a 
multitude  of  worthy  individuals  have  stepped  forward  to 
rescue  the  London  Hospital ;  and  it  hoped  that  every  pur* 
pose  will  be  answered  to  establish  such  a  philanthropic  un* 
dertaking  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  Turnpike  at  Mile  End  terminates  the  boundaries  of 
the  metropolis  towards  Essex. 

Proceeding  down  Cannok  Road^  we  pass  a  tract  for- 
inerly  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  Spice  Island,  a  tern^ 
of  ridicule,  on  account  of  the  soil  from  the  eastward  of  the 
city  being  deposited  in  thut  place.  It  has,  however,  lately- 
assumed  adiflerent  and  more  respectable  appearance;  it  it 
covered  with  good  bouses,  and  forms  part  of  the  CoM^ 
MERciAL  Road  to  the  docks  at  Poplar. 

At  the  bottom  of  Caqi^on  Road  is  situated  tbe  parish 
isharcb  of 

St- 
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THIS  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  appointed  to  be 
built  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  foundation  was  laid  in  nu5, 
but  the  building  was  not  consecrated  till  I72d. 

Tliis  is  a  massy  structure,  erected  in  a  very  singular 
taste,  by  Hawksmoor  and  Gibbs.  The  floor  is  raised  a  con- 
liderable  height  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and  to  the 
principal  door,  which  is  in  the  west  front  of  the  tower,  is  an 
ascent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  cut  with  a  sweep,  and 
defended  by  a  low  wall  of  the  same  form  ;  but  the  luost  re- 
markable thing  is,  there  arc  four  turrets  over  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  one  on  this  tower,  which  last  is  iu  the  man- 
ner of  a  fortification,  with  a  stalT  on  the  top  for  an  occa- 
sional  flag. 

The  interior  is  of  the  Doric  order,  containing  two  pil- 
lars on  each  side,  a  massy  intercolumniation,  and  semi-oval 
arch,  crossed  by  an  enriched  band.  The  east  and  west  ends 
are  supported  by  strong  square  pillars  and  entablature. 
These,  with  their  pilasters,  form  four  small  squares;  be- 
yond xvhich  are  aisles,  terminating  east  and  west.  The 
organ  is  very  plain;  and  tho  altar  a  semicircle,  with  a 
good  paintiiijf  of  Jesus  in  the  Gardnt,  by  Clark&om. 

la 
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In  the  church-yard  is  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ames,  F.R.S.  A.S.  secretary  to  the  latter  society,  and  au« 
thor  of  a  History  of  Printing. 

This  parish  is  taken  out  of  that  of  Stepney ;  and  by  act 
of  parliament  the  hamlet  of  Wapping  Stepney  is  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose,  and  in  all  respects  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  Stepney  parish.  Towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  rector  and  his  successors  the  parliament  gave  the  sum  of 
3000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
in  fee  simple;  and  as  a  farther  provision,  the  churchwardent 
are  annually  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  100/.  to  be  raised  by 
burial  fees.  The  advowson  of  this  rectory,  like  that  of 
Stepney,  is  in  the  principal  and  scholars  of  Brazen-Nosd 
college,  Oxford. 

Rectors.  William  Simpson,  D.  D«  1731.  Herbert 
Mayo,  D.D.  1764. 

Near  the  east  end  of  Rosemary  Lane,  at  the  extremity 
€f  this  parish,  is  Wellcloss  Square,  which  has  been  also 
called  Marine  Square,  from  the  number  of  sea  officers 
who  generally  reside  in  it.  It  is  a  very  neat  square,  though 
of  no  great  extent.  The  principal  ornament  in  it  is  the 
Danish  Church,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre,  in  the 
midst  of  a  church-yard,  well  planted  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  wall,  adorned  at  equal  distaocQf 
with  iron  rails. 

The  church  is  a  commodious  and  elegant  structure ;  and 
though  the  architect  appears  to  have  understood  ornaments^ 
he  has  not  been  too  lavish  in  the  use  of  them.  The  edifice 
consists  of  a  tall  and  handsome  body,  with  a  tower  and 
turret.  The  body  is  divided  by  the  projection  of  the  mid- 
dle part,  into  a  fore-front  in  the  centre,  and  two  small 
fronts.  At  the  west  end  is  the  tcwer,  and  at  the  east  i% 
swells  into  the  sweep  of  a  circle.  The  corners  of  the 
building  are  faced  with  rustic:  the  windows,  which  are 
large  and  well  proportioned,  are  cased  with  stone,  witha 
cherub's  head  at  the  top  of  the  arch ;  and  the  roof  is  con- 
cealed by  a  blocking  course.  The  tower  has  a  considerable 
jiliminution  in  the  upper  stage,  which  has  on  each  side  a  pe- 

dimentu 
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diment,  and  is  coTered  by  a  dome,  from  which  rises  air  ele- 
gant  turret,  supported  by  Composite  columns. 

This  structure  was  erected  at  the  cxpence  of  Christian  V* 
king  of  Denmark,  in  1696,  as  appears  by  the  following  in* 
acription  over  the  entrance:  "  Templem Dane  Norwegicum^ 
fnfercessione  et  munifteentid  serenissimi  Damrum  Regis 
Christiani  guinti  erectum'^MDCXCYh**  Caius  GABitisir 
CiBBEU  was  the  architect,  who  erected  also  a  monument 
within  the  church,  to  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Colley,  Esq.  and  mother  of  Colley  Cibber,  the  famous  dra« 
matjst;  the  architect  himself  alsd  rests  here.  The  church 
was  visited  in  1768  by  Christian  VH.  king  of  Denmark, 
when  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 

On  a  line  with  thi^  square,  1)ut  farther  to  the  east,  itf 
another,  called  Prince's  Sqvare,  which  is  neat,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  families  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  sea.  The  principal  ornament  of  this  square  is  the 
Swedes*  Church.  The  front  of  this  buikiii^g  is  carried 
up  flat  with  niches  and  ornaments,  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
pediment.  The  body  is  divided  into  a  central  part  pro« 
jecting  forwarder  than  the  rest,  and  two  sides.  The  central 
part  has  two  tall  windows,  terminated  by  a  pediment,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  an  oval  window;  but  in  the  sides 
there  is  only  a  compartment  below,  with  a  circular  window 
above.  The  corners  of  the  building  arc  wrought  in  a  bold 
plain  rustic.  The  tower  rises  square  from  the  roof,  and  at 
the  corners  are  placed  urns  with  flames :  from  thence  rises 
a  turret  in  the  lanthorn  form,  with  flaming  urns  at  the  cor- 
ners ;  the  turret  is  covered  with  a  dome,  from  which  rises  a 
ball  supporting  the  vane,  in  the  form  of  a  rampant  lion. 

In  the  vestry  are  several  portraits  of  eminent  persons, 
among  which  that  of  Jacob  Serenius,  D.D.  bishop  of 
Strengnes,  first  minister  of  the  Swedi^  church,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  bis 
own  language. 

Raine's  Hospital,  which  Is  a  very  handsome  edifice, 

is  situated  in  Fowden  Fields,    It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Henry 

2  Raine^^ 
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Raine,  brewer^  in  the  year  1737,  who  endowed  it  by  a  deed 
of  gift  with  a  perpetual  annuity  of  240/.  per  annum. 

The  children  of  this  hospital,  which  contains  forty-eight 
girls,  are  taken  out  of  a  parish  school  almost  contigi^ous  Uf 
it,  erected  in  the  year  1719,  by  the  above  gentleman,  at 
the  expence  of  about  2000/.  who  also  endowed  it  with  a 
perpetual  anni^ity.  These  children  are  suppprted  with  aU 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sew, 
and  houahold  work,  to  qualify  them  for  service,  to  whipl^ 
they  are  put,  after  having  been  three  years  on  the  fquudar 
tion.  Before  Mr.  Raine  died,  he  directed  his  executqi^ 
*>  to  establish  a  fund  *  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  nioiit 
excellent  charity,  which  he  had  planned  and  executed  for 
some  years  before  he  died,  viz.  The  payment  of  two  an- 
nual prizes  of  100/.  each,  as  a  marriage  portion,  to  hp 
drawn  for  ja  Christmas  week,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  by 
six  of  the  most  deserving  young  wpmen  (being  of  the  ag^ 
of  twenty-two  or  upwards),  who  shall  have  been  educated 
at  his  charity  schools ;  and  the  further  sum  of  Si.  for  a  din- 
ner in  the  great  room .  at  the  school  house,  for  the  new- 
married  couple,  the  trustees,  visitors,  &c.  The  losing 
girls,  if  they  should  continue  unmarried,  a  nd  maintciin  fL 
good  character,  are  always  to  draw  for  the  next  prize 
till  each  has  been  successful.  By  an  act  of  parlian^ent, 
which  was  obtained  in  1780,  for  incorporating  the  trust^<|i 
of  Rainess  charities,  it  is  provided,  ^  that  if  there  should 
not  be  six  young  women  properly  qualified,  a  smaller 
number  may  draw  for  the  prize ;  if  one  only  should  ofier, 
she  (if  of  a  good  character)  is  to  receive  the  marriage  por« 
tion ;  if  none  should  offer,  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  ge- 
peral  stock/  By  Mr.  Rainess  appointment  the  husbands 
must  be  of  the  church  of  England,  and  inhabitapts  of  ths 
parishes  of  St.  George  in  the  East ;  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  or 
St.  John,  Wapping.** 

*  The  tttsiof  4000L  3  per  cents,  with  the  aocumulated  pcodpce, 
amounting  in  the  whde  to  70001.  wat  appointed  for  this  purpose  out  ^f 
the  tettator'f  effecti,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chaacenr. 
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The  boys  educated  here,  on  leaving  the  sdiooT,  to  hard 
SLss  an  apprentice  fee,  which  the  donor  intended  at  a  fil* 
,ture  time,  to  be  encreased  to  201.  This  augmentation  will 
take  place  when  the  leases  fall  in*. 

The  village  of  RadcliiF  is  of  some  antiquity.  From 
hence  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  on  May  the 
20th,  1553,  took  bis  departure  on  his  fa^  voyage  for  dts* 
covering  the  North  East  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with 
great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  lay.  Mu- 
tual honours  where  paid  on  both  sides.  The  council  and 
courtiers  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  the  people  co- 
vered the  shores.  The  young  king,  Edward  VI.  alone  lost 
the  noble  and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lay  on  his  death- 
bed,  so  that  the  principal  object  of  the  parade  was  disap- 
pointed  f. 

Adjoining  the  parish  of  St.  George  is  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
Shadwell.  This  parish  originated  from  the  great  increase 
of  population  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  London,  and  was 
separated  from  Stebenheath,  or  Stepney,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 1666 ;  when  the  chapel  erected  by  Thomas  Neale,Esq. 
lessee  in  the  hamlet,  in  1656,  was  converted  into  a  church, 
and  the  patronage  given  to  the  dean  of  St,  Paul's. 

The  name  of  this  district  is  derived  from  a  copious  spring 
of  water,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  issuing 
through  the  base  of  the  church -yard  wall,  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  used  freely  by  the  inhabitants  near  it,  and  pro- 
nounced fine  water. 

Another  spring  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  is  said  to  have  been 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  vitriol,  iron,  and  antimony,  of 
great  effect  in  curing  cutaneous  disorders.     It  was  celebrated 
by  Dr.  Linden,  1742,  but  of  late  has  been  principally  used 

for  extracting  salts  J. 

The 

♦  Lysons'i  Environ!  of  London.  II.  435. 

•J-  Pennant. 

J  The  author  of  "  A  new  and  complete  Survey  of  London,"  1742, 
informs  us,  that  *^  In  the  north-east  part  of  this  parish  (at  present  de- 
i\9ixunated  Sun  Tavern  Fields)  where  formerly  gravel  \gras  dug  for  bal- 

Uttinj^ 
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The  parish  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Shadwell, 
the  latter  of  which  is  so  distinguished  from  its  having  been 
antiently  a  part  of  Wapping  Marsh.  This  hamlet  is  a 
continuation  of  the  buildings  along  the  river.  Between  the 
houses  and  the  water  in  all  this  long  tract  of  street  are  fre- 
quent docks,  and  small  building  yards.  The  passenger  is 
often  surprised  with  the  sight  of  the  prow  of  a,  ship  rising 
over  the  street,  and  the  hulls  of  new  ones  appearing  at  num- 
bers of  openings*. 

In 

lasting  skips,  a  Roman  cemetery  was  discovered  about  the  year  1615« 
wherein  were  found  two  coffins ;  one  whereof,  being  of  stone,  con- 
tained the  bones  of  a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully  embel- 
lished with  escallop  shells,  and  a  crotister  border,  contained  those  of  a 
woman,  at  whose  head  and  feet  were  placed  two  urns,  of  the  height  of 
three  feet  each ;  and  at  the  sides  divers  beautiful  red  earthen  bottles, 
with  a  number  of  kchrymateries  of  hexagon  and  octagon  forms;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  inhumed  benes  were  deposited  two  ivory  sceptres^ 
of  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  each,  and  upon  the  breast  the  figure  of 
a  small  Cupid,  curiously  wrought ;  as  were  likewise  two  pieces  of  jet, 
resembling  nails,  of  the  length  of  three  inches* 

The  person  here  interred  (according  to  the  opinion  of  that  judicious 
antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  made  the  discovery,  must  have  been 
the  consort  of  some  prince,  or  Roman  praetor,  by  the  decorations  of  the 
coffin,  and  things  therein  contained. 

In  this  place  were  likewise  discovered  divers  urns,  with  a  Roman 
coin,  which  on  one  side  had  this  inscription :  IMP.  CAES.  PVPIENVS 

MAXIMVS 

P.  F. 

And  on  the  reverse :  PTRES.  SEN ATVS. 

Pupienus  war  associated  with  Balbinus  against  Maximus,  whom  ht 
defeated ;  but  both  being  slain  in  a  sedition  of  their  own  soldiers,  the 
empire  devolved  on  the  younger  Gordian,  A.  D.  237. 

*  One  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  has  happened  in  the  me- 
tropolis, occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1794.  On  July  25« 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  Ratdiffe 
Highway,  about  a  mile  below  the  Tower,  which  consumed  more  houses 
than  any  one  confiagration  has  done  since  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. It  began  at  Mr.  Cloves's,  barge-builder,  at  Cock  Hill,  near  Rat* 
cliffe ;  and  it  was  -oocasioned  by  the  boiling  over  of  a  pitch-kettle  that 
stood  under  his  warehouse,  which  was  consumed  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  then  communicated  to  a  barge,  it  being  low  water,  lying  adjoining  to 
the  preousei,  htoi  with  saltpetre,  and  other  stores.    This  caused  thf 

"  a  M  2  conflagrf 
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Itf  die  Upper  SMIfet  ittnds  the  parish  church  oF 
St.  PAUL,  SHADWELL. 


THIS  b  but  a  mean  edifice,  built  with  brick,  is  eighty- 
seven  feet  long,  and  sixty-three  broad;  the  herghth  to  the 
roof  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  that  of  the  steeple,  sixty 
ifeet.  The  body  has  but  few  windows,  with  rustic  arches, 
and  some  very  mean  ones  in  the  roof.  At  the  corners  of  tlte 
building  are  balls  placed  on  a  kind  of  suiall  pedestals.     The 

tower, 

conflagraiion  to  ipread  widely  in  a  ihort  lime.  Sereral  other  veneli  and 
■mall  crafti  lying  near  ihe  barge  loon  afier  took  lire,  without  any  poiii- 
bility  of  getting  ihem  ofT.  The  blowing  up  of  the  lalipctre  from  ihc 
barge  occasioned  large  flakes  of  fire  to  fill  on  the  warehomei  belonging  ■ 
to  the  Eas;  India  Company,  froni  whence  ihe  talipetre  wai  removing  to 
the  Tower  (twenty  torn  of  which  had  been  fortunately  moved  the  pre- 
ceding day.)  The  flamei  loon  caught  the  warehoiisei,  and  here  the 
Mcnc  became  dreadful;  the  whole  of  ihetc  buildingt  were  coniuined, 
with  all  their  come  nil,  (o  a  great  amount.  The  wind  blowing  itrong 
from  the  louth,  and  the  High  Street  of  Ratcliffe  being  narrow,  botli 
lidei  caught  fire,  which  prevented  the  engine)  from  being  of  any  ci- 
•cniial  service;  and,  in  the  courie  of  the  evening,  it  extended  icielf  lo 
the  premise*  of  Mr.  Joieph  Hanki,  timber  merchant,  in  London  Strept, 
where  it  again  raged  most  furiously,  and  communicated  to  Butcher 
Kow,  the  whole  of  the  west,  and  pan  of  the  eait  tide  of  which  wai 
consumed.  The  fire  then  took  its  course  up  Brook  Street,  Stepney 
Causeway,  caught  the  premises  of  Mr.  Shakespeare,  ropemaker,  and 
buroi  through  to  the  fieldi  on  the  one  tide,  aad  like  whole  of  the  dwel- 
lings 
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tower,  which  contains  ^ix  bells,  is  carried  up  without  onuu 
ment:  it  is  terminated  with  balls  at  the  comers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  church,  and  is  crowned  with  a  plain  low 
turret.  The  interior  is  obscured  by  galleries,  which  are 
gaudily  ornamented  with  gold.  There  is,  however,  an 
organ  in  the  west  gallery. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patrouage  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  William  Higden,  D.D.  171I> 
author  of  "  A  View  of  the  English  Constitution.'*  Ben- 
9AMIN  Abbot,  D.  D.  1715. 

The  water  works  in  this  parish  were  first  established, 
1669,  by  Thomas  Neale,  Esq.  lessee  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  1691  the  proprietors  were  made  a  body  in- 
torporate.    In  1750  the  water,  raised  before  by  horses,  was 

lings  on  the  other ;  forming  altogether  a  square  of  great  extent.  What 
it  very  remarkable,  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Bear,  an  extensive  build- 
ing, although  surrounded  by  the  flames,  was  fortunately  preserved  with- 
out the  least  injury. 

A  survey  was  taken  by  the  warden  and  officers  of  the  hamlet,  whost 
report  was,  *^  That  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  houses,  of  which 
the  hamlet  consisted,  not  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy  were  pre* 
served  from  the  general  conflagration."  It  having  been  reported  that 
the  Hre  was  maliciously  occasioned,  upon  the  most  minute  enquiry  it  it 
ctearlyascertained  that  it  was  entirely  accidental,  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned.  It  raged  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  Mr.  Cloves  and  his  servants  escaped,  one  of  whom  was 
terribly  burnt;  and  Mr.  Cloves  himself  had  hfs  arm  broke,  and  is  other- 
wise much  hurt.  From  the  great  distress  the  fire  occasioned  to  a  great 
number  of  poor  families,  government  immediately  ordered  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tents  to  be  immediately  pitched  for  their  accommodation  ia 
Stepney  fields,  till  they  could  be  more  comfortably  provided  for. — That 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  very  great  loss  sustained  by  this  unfor- 
tunate event,  the  warehouses  of  Mr.  Whiting  contained  nigart  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  40,000L  which  were  entirely  destroyed.  The 
distress  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  exceeded  all  description.  In  the 
surrounding  fields  were  deposited  the  few  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of 
bedding,  they  were  able  to  save.  Stepney  church  was  opened  for  their 
deception,  and  above  a  thousand  people  were  o1)liged  to  remain  all 
*ight  in  the  fields,  watching  the  remnant  of  their  property ; — children 
crying  for  their  lost  parents,  and  parents  lamenting  the  fate  of  their 
children,  added  to  the  horron  of  a  -scene  net  equalled  during  the  last 
century* 
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ntis^  by  a  steam  engine;  and  1774,  one  erected  on  tbft 
plan  of  Bolton  and  Watt,  serving  a  district  oF  near  eight 
thousand  bouses.  These  works  were  purchased  in  1800  by 
the  London  Dock  Company,  for  50,000/. 

Wapping  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  and 
tradesmen  dealing  in  commodities  for  the  supply  of  ship- 
ping.  It  is  very  populous.  Both  the  hamlet  and  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Wapping  were  formerly  one  great  wash,  co- 
rered  with  the  waters  of  the  Thames ;  afterwards  having 
been  gained  from  the  river,  and  made  a  marsh  or  meadow 
ground,  it  was  commonly  called  Wapping  Marsh,  and  was 
defended  from  the  eruptions  of  the  Thames  by  walls,  which 
were  very  chargeable  to  the  projectors.  Between  the  years 
1560  and  1570,  the  force  of  the  water  was  suoh,  that  it 
Jbroke  the  wall  in  several  places,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
marsh.  About  the  year  1580,  the  most  part  of  these  pos« 
sessions  came  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  an 
extent,  and  so  remained  till  a  great  fine  was  paid  ;  and  she 
rented  out  the  land.  But  the  rents  being  uncertain,  in 
consequence  of  the  breaches  of  the  river  into  the  grounds, 
a  view  was  made  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  who 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  wall  should  be  built  upon  by 
any  who  were  so  inclined :  consequently  many  took  land 
upon  the  walls  on  building  leases ;  and  among  the  rest  Wil- 
liam Page,  who  took  a  lease  of  an  hundred  and  ten  feet  of 
the  wall,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  building,  and  be- 
stowed a  great  sum  of  money  in  making  tlie  wall  secure  in 
buildings  for  the  defence  of  the  marshes,  and  the  ease  of 
the  repairers  and  maintainers  of  the  wall.  But  in  the  year 
1583,  the  queen  issuing  out  a  proclamation  for  stopping 
all  new  buildings,  this  work  was  hindered,  and  Page  ob- 
liged to  n^ke  an  humble  petition,  setting  forth  his  case  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  *^  And  praying  his  allowance  to  go  on 
with  the  building,  shewing  how  it  would  be  a  beneflt  to  her 
majesty  in  continuance  of  her  rent,  and  that  it  was  not 
iurtful  to  any,  and  that  his  building  began  from  the  pro- 
damation."     But  what  success  Page's  petition  had  we  arc 

not 
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not  informed :  it  appears,  howerer,  that  it  afterwards  went 
fomard,  and  was  completed*. 

The  parish  of  Wapping  consists  of  very  narrow  streets, 
with  very  indifferent  buildings;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  places  of  its  size  in  or  about  London,  and  is  in- 
habited by  seamen,  masters  of  ships,  or  such  other  persons 
whose  business  consists  in  working  for  the  merchants  ser- 
vice. It  is  amazing  to  consider  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
in  this  place,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  riches 
and  trade  of  the  metropolis  from  a  view  of  the  ships  of  all 
sizes,  and  from  every  mercantile  nation  in  Europe,  that  are 
constantly  either  coming  up,  lying  at  anchor,  or  going 
down  the  river. 

Id  this  pariah  is  a  place  called  Execution  Dock,  where  all 
pirates  and  others  condemned  for  offencu  on  the  high  seas, 
at  the  Admiralty  sessions,  are  executed  on  a  gibbet  at  low 
water  mark. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  called  Wapping  H%]i 
Street,  which  extends  along  die  back  of  the  Thames,  stand* 
the  parish  church,  called 

St.  JOHN,  WAPPING. 


*  King  Charles  hiving  liuawd  a  iiag  on  Friday,  July  34.  1SZ9, 
Cma  Wanitead,  in  Emx,  killed  bin  is  a  pUvk  kk  MightingaW 
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THE  old  church  was  erected  in  1617,  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  St.  Mary^S)  Whitecbapel :  but  by  the  great  increase  of 
IbuildingSy  the  hamlet  of  Wapping  was,  in  1694,  consti- 
toted  a  distinct  parish.  The  present  edifice  ]>as  been  erected 
but  a  few  years  since,  and  cost  1600/.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
brick,  and  ccmsists  of  a  plain  body,  with  a  tower,  from 
which  rises  a  vane.  The  interior  is  also  very  plain :  in  the 
west  gallery  is  an  organ. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the 
principal  and  scholars  of  King's  Hall,  and  Brazen  Noso 
college,  Oxford. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  consequence  within  the 
church. 

In  July  1786  the  will  of  Mr.  Daniel  Day  was  proved  at 
Doctors  Commons,  who  received  his  education  at  a  charity 
school  in  this  parish,  and  died  in  India,  where  he  accumu- 
lated Jarge  possessions.  As  he  had  no  near  relations,  gra- 
titude impelled  him  to  bequeath  a  large  sum  to  his  native 
parish,  part  of  which  he  appropriated  for  erecting  and 
endowing  a  school  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  edu«» 
eating  of  sixty  boys.  Lord  Macartney,  his  acting  exe- 
cutor, the  archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  bishop  of  London, 
and  the  other  bishops,  were  appointed  trustees  and  visitors ; 
and  the  rectors,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  for  the  time 
being,  directors  of  the  school*. 

Great  part  of  the  parish  of  Wapping  has  been  exca« 
vatcd  for 

THE  LONDON  DOCKS; 
the  express  purposes  of  which  are  the  securing  vessels  from 
the  various  accidents  hitherto  incidental  to  their  crowded 
assemblages  in  the  stream  of  the  'Fhames,  and  preventing 
depredations  committed  almost  with  impunity  on  their 
ladings  during  the  transit  from  lighters  to  waic^houses. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  iis  only  equalled  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  docks  were  completed  in  three 

Lane,  in  the  hamlet  of  Wapping;  in  which  great  damage  ensued,  ia 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  people  suddenly  assembled. — Stowm 
*  Malcolm, 

4  years*. 
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years.  They  extend  from  the  Thames,  almost  to  RatclifF 
1-Iigbway,  and  are  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  brick,  lined  with 
warehouses. 

One  immense  dock,  called  St.  George's  Dock,  covers 
the  space  extending  from  Virginia  Street,  almost  to  Old 
Gravel  Lane,  in  one  direction;  and  in  the  other  from  Ar- 
tichoke Lane  to  the  south  side  of  Pennington  Street.  This 
dock  alone  is  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  ships,  with 
room  for  shifting.  Another  dock,  called  Shadwell  Dock, 
adjoining,  will  hold  about  fifty  ships.  The  entrance  to  the 
docks  is  from  the  Thames  by  three  basons,  capable  of  con^ 
taining  an  immense  quantity  of  small  craft ;  and  the  inlets 
from  the  Thames  into  the  basons,  is  at  the  Old  Hermitage 
Dock,  at  Old  Wapping  Dock,  and  Old  Shadwell  Dock. 

The  capital  of  the  London  Dock  Company  is  1,200,000/. 
tbey  have  been  at  incredible  expence  in  purchasing  the 
houses  and  streets  which  stood  on  the  space  appropriated 
to  these  docks. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1802,  the  foundation  of  the  en- 
trance bason  was  laid  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  first  stone  of  a  tobacco  warehouse ;  and  also  the  first 
stone  of  a  range  of  warehouses  f6r  general  merchandize^ 
were  laid  at  the  same  time. 

The  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  tobacco  only,  are 
immense.  The  largest  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  equallj*  divided 
by  a  strong  partition  wall,  with  double  iron  doors.  The 
smallest  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred. 
Both  consist  of  ground  floors  and  vaults ;  the  cellars  in  the 
smaller  warehouses  are  for  wines.  The  whole  is  under  the 
care  and  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs ;  the  pro- 
prietors  only  receiving  the  rents. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1805,  a  general  inspefi;ion  of  these 
docks  took  place;  at  which  the  principal  officers  of  state 
were  present.  Two  vessels  from  Oporto,  decorated  with 
colours,  entered  the  dock  from  the  bason,  amid  the  shouts 
of  an  immense  number  of  spectators,  who  had  been  at- 
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tncted  (o  the  spot  bymreport  that  the  king  was  to  faa?e 
hsea  prewnt.  A  number  of  penom  partook  of  a  cdd  eol- 
U&m,  which  had  been  prepared  in  two  of  the  wardiomeat 
purposely  fitted  np  for  the  occasioo.  A  grand  dinner  was 
afterwards  giren  at  the  London  Tavern,  by  the  dock  di» 
rectors;  at  which  were  present  earl  Camden,  lords  Hawkes* 
bory,  Eltenborough,  and  Harrowby;  the  lord  mayor,  and 
corporation  of  London;  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general ;  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond ;  the  di- 
rectors of  the  West  India  docks,  and  about  one  hundred 
merchants  of  the  city  <^  London. 

The  last  object  of  notice  in  this  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis is  The  Royalty  Theatre,  near  Wellckise  Square, 
which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  built  by  subscription 
for  the  representation  of  plays,  agreeably  to  a  scheme  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  time 
afterwards  conducted.  The  proprietors,  however,  not  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  a  patent,  or  licence,  the  undertaking 
failed,  and  the  house  was  shut.  It  has'  since  been  occa- 
sionally opened  by  various  adventurers;  and  is  at  present 
occupied  by  Mr.  A&tley,  jun.  during  the  winter  season. 
The  performances  are  chiefly  pantomime  and  ballet. 


End  of  the  Second  Route. 
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ROUTE   I. 

From  the  Fott  of  London  Bridge,  down  Tooley  Street^  to 
Horshfdfftpn  and  Bei-mondseij ;  return  through  Bet' 
mond/a/  Street  to  the  Masci  and,  by  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, to  High  Street;  thence  through  St.  Saviour'^ 
Churchyard  to  Montague,  Close,  Bankside,  Borough 
Market,  and  Blackman  Street,  to  the  Obelisk,  St. 
George^s  Fields. 

WE  have  in  several  preceding  parts  ol"  this  work  plainly 
shewn  that  the  Borough  of  Southtvark  was  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  city  of  London,  though  lying  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  with  a  jurisdiction  as  antient  as  the  fitst 
of  king  Edward  III,  confirmed,  strengthened,  enlarged,  and 
fully  established  by  the  late  grant  of  king  Edward  VI.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  find  that  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London 
have  adopted  this  ward  only  as  a  sine  cure  for  the  senior  al- 
derman for  the  time  being ;  and  neglected  the  more  essential 
interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  ward ;  and  the  justices  of 
th«  county  of  Sorrey  have  not  failed  to  take  tlie  advantage 
3N  S  of 
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«f  their  iodifiierencc  and  neglc<:t  of  their  jurisdiction  tvithin 
Ae  boroagfa  erf  Southwark,  and  now  have  so  far  encroached 
vtpoa  the  diartered  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
doai  coofirmed  by  parliament,  as  to  contend  u-itli  the  ci- 
tizena  for  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said  borough ;  even 

.  softr  as  to  tslce  upon  them,  without  interruption,  to  ex- 
erciae  the  po*er  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  said 
liorough,  oqd  tc  appoint  constables,  to  licence  victuallers, 
aad  to  exerciGe  other  powers,  as  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  count;  of  Surrey  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  the 
great  inconvenieDce  and  bardsliip  of  the  iohBhitantt,  who 
are  entitled  to  the  freedom  and  privileges  (rf  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  ;  in  an  equal  d^rqe,  to  .any  of  th«r  fis)iow  citizens 
whose  moire  fortunate  sitoationt  ia  the  heart  of  the  city,  have 
hitherto  rendowl  their  rights  undiBpnted. 

But  in  oppontioD  to  the  royal  grants  made  to  the  city  of 
London  in  behalf  erf  the  Borough  oif  Southwark,  the 
county  magistrates  hare  ill^ally  assumed,  and  preserve  an 
authority  to  themselves  of  appointing  constables,  licensing 
victuallers,  and  exercising  other  powers,  as  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Surrey. 

Leaving  this  matter  in  its  present  neglected,  and  repre- 
hensible state  of  incroachment  by  foreigners,  we  proceed  to 
state  that,  of  right,  this  borough  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  city  of  London,  without  the  inter- 
meddling or  ANY  SHERIFF,  OR  OTHER  OFFICER  WHAT- 
EVER; agreeably  to  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.*,  and  by 
the  corporation,  it  was  and  is  still  denominated 

BRIDGE  WARD  WITHOUT. 

According  to  modem  arrangements,  this  ward  is,  how. 
ever,  only  nominal;  For  though  it  is  governed  by  an  alder- 
man, yet  it  does  not  send  any  members  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon council.  The  senior  alderman  of  L'Ondon,  who  is 
termed  Father  of  the  City,  is  therefore  removed  to  this 
trar()  as  an  honourable  sinecure,  which  releases  him  from 
the  fatigues  usually  incurred  in  the  other  wards  of  the  city. 

•  Vol  I.  p,  130, 
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Some  authors  suppose  Soulhwark  to  have  been  the  first 
place  used  for  trade  by  the  Romans  in  this  island,  and  that 
London  rose  out  of  it  many  years  after.  Be  this  as  it  maj% 
it  is  however  certain,  that  ever  since  London  began  to 
flourish,  South wark  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  it< 
appendages,  and  conneSed  with  it  in  commerce. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  Southwark  in  history  is,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  the  year  1053; 
at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a  corporation  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  the  year 
1327,  when  the  city  of  London  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
the  crown,  and  the  mayor  was  to  appoint  all  its  officers. 
Some  few  years  after  the  inhabitants  recovered  their  former 
privileges,  and  kept  possession  of  them  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL  when  the  crown  made  a  second  grant  of  it  to  the 
city  of  London,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  as  before 
related. 

That  part  of  the  district  which  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
city  of  London,  is  called  The  Borough  Liberty;  the 
other  division  is  called  the  The  Clink,  and  belongs  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  appoints  a  steward  and  bailiff, 
under  whom  that  portion  of  the  Borough  is  governed. 

Southwark  comprehends  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave,  St. 
Saviour,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  George ;  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  parishes,  compose  that  part  of  the 
district  within  the  bill  of  mortality,  situate  south  of  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  hundreds  of  Kingston  and  Brixton,  and 
county  of  Surrey. 

The  Borough  extends  southward  from  London  Bridge  to 
Newington;  to  the  south-west,  almost  to  Lambeth;  and  to 
Rotherhithe  in  the  east.  The  principal  streets  in  it  are,  the 
Borough,  or  High  Street,  Blackman  Street,  Long  Lane, 
Kent  Street,  Tooley,  or  St.  Olave's  Street,  and  Bermondsey, 
corruptly  called  Barnaby  Streiet. 

The  peculiar  traffic  is  in  hops,  Mr.  Hasted,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Canterbury,  observes,  that  **  the  plantation  of  hops 
in  the  eastern  division  of  Kent,  pays  in  general  a  fourth 

part 
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fttrt  nearly  of  tb^  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the 
liop  duty*  In  the  circuit  of  two  miles  aad  an  half  round 
Canterbury,  it  is  computed  there  are  between  two  and  tliree 
thousand  acres  of  hop  ground.  The  hops  growing  here  are 
^  a  very  fine  rich  quality,  and  if  well  managed  are  of  a 
good  colour;  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  London 
brewers  for  their  great  strength ;  doing  more  execution  in 
the  copper  than  those  of  any  other  district.  The  return 
of  money  from  London,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  upon 
the  hops,  is  so.  great,  that  it  is  felt  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
diffuses  a  universal  plenty  and  prosperity/' 

The  Borough,  or  High  Street,  reaches  from  the  south 
end  of  London  Bridge  to  St.  Margaret^s  Hill.  It  is  a  long 
spacious  street,  well  built  and  inhabited.  One  side  of  it  is 
pcUxnpally  occupied  by  butchers,  and  the  other  with  hop* 
fiictors  and  other  considerable  tradesmen;  on  which  side 
also  are  several  large  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  car- 
riages and  passengers  to  and  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  From  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
the  high  street  takes  the  name  of  Blackman  Street,  till  it 
reaches  Newington  Causeway. 

We  commence  our  suivej'  at  St.  OIave*s,  corruptediy 
Tooley  Street.  This  street  is  long,  but  in  some  parts  nar- 
row, and  is  in  general  exceedingly  dirty ,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  carts  continually  passing  with  goods  firom  the  dif* 
ferent  wharfs  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  river  Thames. 

Before  we  enter  Tooley  Street,  looking  northward  over 
the  bridge,  a  grand  entrance  to  the  city  presents  itself. 
The  fine  steeple  of  St.  Magnus,  the  Monument,  the  rise  of 
Tish  Street  Hill,  Fishmongers  Hall,  St.  Michael,  Crooked 
Lane,  and  a  number  of  spires  and  towers  in  the  back 
ground,  form  an  assemblage  very  striking  and  magnificent. 

At  a  small  distance  firom  London  Bridge,  on  the  nort^ 
side  of  this  street,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Olave, 
vulgarly  denominated  St.  Tooley,  whence  the  street  takes 
its  present  name. 

St- 
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THOUGtl  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what  time  a 
church  was  first  situated  on  this  spot,  yet  it  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  year  1 2Sl .  However,  part  of  the  old  churcli . 
falling  down  in  1136,  and  the  rest  being  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, the  parishioners  applied  to  parliament  for  •  power  to 
rebuild  it,  which  b^ng  granted,  the  remains  of  the  old 
building  were  taken  down  in  the  year  1737,  and  the  present 
structure  finished  in  1739. 

It  consisu  of  a  plain  body,  strei^hened  with  rustic 
quoins ;  the  door  b  well  proportioned  without  ornament, 
and  the  windows  are  placed  in  three  series ;  the  lowest  up- 
right, but  rery  broad ;  those  above  them  circular,  and 
others  on  the  roof  large  and  semicircular.  The  tower,  in 
which  are  eight  bells,  consists  of  three  stages,  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  greatly  diminished:  in  this  stage  is  the 
clock,  and  in  those  below  are  large  windows.  The  top  of 
the  tower  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  balustrade;  and 
there  is  a  plain  uniform  simplicity  throughout  the  whole 
buiMiny.  The  interior  is  very  grand  ;  and  in  the  west  gal- 
lery H  a  good  organ. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  idiicb  is  ia 
the  gift  of  tlie  crowu. 

Stow 
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Stow  informs  us  that  over  against  this  chnrcbi  on  tlie 
loath  side  the  street,  had  been  <'  a  great  house  built  o^ 
•tone,  with  arched  gates^  which  pertained  to  -the  prior  of 
LeweSy  in  Sussex^  and  was  his  lodging  when  he  came  to 
Ikmdan.  It  was  afterwards  a  common  inn  for  travellers, 
^  and  hath  the  sign  of  ike  Walnut  Tree^ 

St.  Olave's  free-school  is  called,  **  The  Free  JSchobl  of 
Qpeen  Elizabeth)  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave^s,  Southwark  i^ 
that  queen  having  incorporated  sixteen  parbbioners  to  be 
governors.  The  lands  and  revenues  for  the  endowment  o^ 
this  foundation  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  ground  rents  in  and  about  Horsleydown,  aug« 
roented  by  various  pious  donations  and  benefactions.  Here 
are  a  chief,  a  second,  and  other  masters,  to  teach  the  youth 
belonging  to  this  parish.  Forty  girls  are  also  educated  and 
clothed  in  the  charity  school. 

Eastward  from  the  church  is  a  key,  which,  in  the  year 
1330,  by  the  licence  of  Simon  Swanland,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  built  by  Isabel,  widow  to  Hamond  Goodcheape* 
Adjoining  to  which  was  **  a  great  bouse  of  stone  and 
timber,  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  St.  Augustine,  without 
the  walls  of  Canterbury,  which  was  an  antient  piece  of 
work,  and  seemeth  to  be  one  of  the  finest  built  houses  on 
that  side  the  river  over  against  the  city.'*  This  structure 
was  held  of  the  earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  as  appears  by 
a  deed  made  1281  :  the  translated  purport  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

*^  To  all  to  wlicm  this  present  writing  shall  come  John 
earl  Warren  sendeth  greeting,  Know  ye  that  we  have  al- 
together remised  and  quit  claimed  for  us  and  our  heirs  for 
ever  to  Nicholas  abbot  of  St.  Augustines  ol  Canterbury  and 
the  convent  of  the  same  and  their  successors  suit  to  our 
court  of  Southwark  which  they  owe  unto  us  for  all  that  mes- 
suage and  houses  built  tiiereon  and  all  their  appurtenances 
which  they  have  of  our  fee  in  Southwark  situate  upon  the 
Thames  between  the  Bridge  House  and  church  of  St.  Olave^s 
And  the  said  messuage  with  the  buildings  thereon  built  and 
all  their  appurtenances  to  them  and  their  successors  we  have 
4  granted 
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{^ranted  in  perpetual  alms  to  bold  of  us  and  our  heirs  for 
the  same,  saving  th^  service  due  to  other  persons  if  any  such 
be,  then  to  us  And  for  this  remit  and  grant,  the  said  abbot 
and  convent  have  given  unto  us  five  shillings  of  rent  yearly^ 
in  Soutbwark,  and  have  received  us  and  our  heirs  in  all  be- 
nehces,  which  shall  be  in  their  church  for  ever. 

"  This  suit  of  court  one  JVUliam  Graspeis  was  bound  to 
do  to  the  said  earl  for  the  said  messuage  And  heretofore 
to  acquit  in  all  things  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  against 
the  said  earl"  ♦ 

This  mansion  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Le- 
gar,  and  his  descendants.  In  Slew's  time  it  was  called  St. 
Legar  House,  and  divided  into  tenements. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE. 

This  foundation  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  London 
Bridge,  and  was  appointed  as  a  storehouse  for  stone,  timber, 
and  other  materials  for  its  reparation.  The  Bridge  House 
was  also  a  granary  for  corn  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  had 
ovens  to  bake  bread  for  the  poor.  It  was  also  the  city 
brewhouse.  The  government  is  by  officers,  appointed  by 
the  city,  denominated  Bridgemasters.  The  keepers  of 
the  Bridge  House  had  antiently  an  interest  in  mills  upon  the 
river  Lea,  and  were  accustomed  to  repair  the  bridges  at 
Stratford,  for  which  reason  the  Bridge  House  arms  are  still 
cut  on  some  of  those  bridges. 

**  At  a  common  council,  July  14,  anno  53.  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  ordered  that  the  seal  of  the  Bridge  House  should  be 
changed,  because  the  image  of  Thomas  Becket,  some  time 
archbishop  of  Cs^nterbury,  was  graven  therein,  and  a  new 
seal  to  be  made,  devised  by  Mr.  Hall,  to  whom  the  old  seal 
was  delivered," 

This  was  occasioned  by  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
names  of  the  Pope,  and  Thomas  k  Becket,  \o  be  put  out 
of  all  books  and  monuments ;  which  is  the  reason  that  they 
are  so  often  seen  blotted  out  in  all  old  chronicles,  legends^ 
primers,  and  service  booksi  printed  before  those  times, 

•  Stow. 
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Belotr  the  Bridge  Houk,  on  tbe  banlu  pf  dw  '. 
•tood  tbe  abbot  of  Battle's  Itm.  Tbe  walks  and  gardens  be. 
loDging  to  the  abbot,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  way  beffue 
tbe  gale  of  that  bouse,  was  called  The  Maze. 

There  was  also  an  inn  called  the  J'lower  de  Lis,  on  tbe 
site  of  which  was  afterwards  built  several  small  tenements, 
Ibr  tbe  accommodation  of  strangers  and  poor  people. 

Battle  Bridge  was  so  called,  because  situated  on  tbe 
ground  and  over  a  watercourse  flowing  out  of  the  Thames, 
pertaining  to  Battle  Abbey;  and  was  both  built  and  re- 
paired by  tbe  abbots  of  Battle,  on  account  of  its  contin- 
gency to  the  abbot's  lodging. 

Farther  to  the  east  is  die  parish  of  Horstydown,  cor- 
ruptly BO  called  from  Horse-down,  as  having  been  originally 
a  grazing  ground  for  horses.  The  great  increase  of  tbe 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  occasioned  this  spot  of  ground  to  be 
constituted  a  parish,  which,  from  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  is  called 

St.  JOHN  THE  EVANGEUST. 


THIS  church  was  finished  in  the  year  I73Z,  and  is  nnr 
of  tbe  fifty  new  churches  ordered  to  be  buih  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  an  act  was  also  passed  for  making  a  provision 
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for  the  minister.  The  body  of  the  church  is  enlightened  by 
two  ranges  of  windows,  with  a  Venetian  one  in  the  centre. 
The  tower  rises  square,  with  a  balustrade  on  the  top  ;  from 
whence  rises  a  spire,  in  form  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  which 
is  well  wrought  and  very  properly  diminished.  In  the 
tower  are  ten  good  bells.  The  church  is  handsomely  and 
neatly  ornamented,  and  is  graced  with  a  good  organ. 

Returning  westwardly  we  arrire  at  Bermondscy  Street, 
at  the  south  end  of  which  was  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St. 
Saviour,  founded  by  Alwin  Child,  a  citizen  of  London  in 
the  year  1081. 

In  1094,  William  Rufus  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of 
Bermond's  Eye,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  I.  in  1127, 
who  at  the  same  time  gave  unto  this  priory  the  manor  of 
Rotherhithe  and  Dulwich:  and  William  Maminot  gave 
them  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich.  In  1159  king 
Henry  II.  confirmed  to  them  the  donation  of  the  church  of 
Camherwcll,  and  others.  And  Henry  III.  granted  these 
monks  a  market  every  Monday  at  their  manor  of  Charllon, 
in  the  county  of  Kent;  and  a  fair  on  Trinity  Sunda}'^  y^^iHy* 
The  manor  of  Bermond*s  Eye  was  an  antient  demesne  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  it, 
among  which  were  Camberwell,  Rotherhithe,  the  hide  of 
Southwark,  Dulwich,  Waddon,  and  Reyham,  with  their 
appurtenances,  and  were  impleadable  in  the  court  of  this 
manor  only,  and  not  at  the  common  law :  this  house  was,  how* 
ever,  no  more  than  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Charity  in  France ; 
and  therefore  accounted  a  priory  alien  till,  the  year  1380, 
when  Richard  II.  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  marks 
paid  into  his  exchequer,  made  it  a  denizen ;  when  it  was 
also  made  an  abbey.  After  its  dissolution  it  was  valued  at 
474/.  I4s.  4d.  and  was  granted  by  king  Henry  VUI.  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  who  pulled  down  the  church  and  built  « 
large  house  upon  its  site,  which  afterwards  becaaie  the  pos« 
session  and  residence  of  the  earls  of  Sussex,  who  were  ob- 
liged to  build  a  place  for  public  worship,  which  was  done  in 
or  near  the  place  where  the  church  now  stands. 

SO  2  Ik 
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•  '"R  ncdred  the  additioii  of  Bermondi^  irom  iti  litiiKtion 
jo  or  neu:  the  roytl  manor,' called  BenDOOtTi  Eye,  cof- 
npdj  Bennondaey;  on  which  there  itood  a  rojal  mainion 
in  the  rogn  of  Heniy'VlII.  the  remuns  of  which  are  ttill  to 
be  Men  in  the  gateway  that  kadi  into  a  court  at  the  lontb 
eod  of  the  chordt-yard. 
'.    The  pariih  church  of 

St.  MARY  MAGDALEN 


was  built  in  I  flSO,  at  the  chai^  of  the  parish ;  and  is  a  plain 
structure,  seventy-six  feet  long,  sixty-one  feet  broad,  thirty 
£eet  high  to  the  roof,  and  eighty-seven  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
steeple.  The  walls  are  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  the 
door  cases  and  arcbed  windows  are  cased  with  stone.  The 
advowson  of  this  church  is  in  lay  hands;  and  the  rectory  b 
Talued  at  200/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  tythes. 
'  Here  is  an  oi^n  and  eight  bells. 

Bemiondiey  Street  is-  mostly  inhabited  by  fellmongers, 
bat  manufacturers,  and  other  respectable  tradesmen  wnoae 
businesses  require  extensire  premises. 

Here  is  a  very  old  inn,  called  Christopher's  Inn,  on 
frtiich  is  a  rude  emblem  in  stucco  of  St  Christopher.    Chria. 

topher's 
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toplier's  (vulgarly  Crucifix)  Lane,  leads  to  Snow's  Fielcb, 
and  the  Maze,  before  mentioned,  whence  there  is  an  avenue 
to  St.  Thomas's  Street,  in  which  is  situated 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL; 
a  foundation,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  endowment  that 
ever  was  made  by  one  person,  especially  one  in  private 
life.  The  expence  of  erecting  and  furnishing  this  hospital 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  18,793/.  16^.  and  the  endowment  to 
219,499/.  It  is  situate  in  a  very  narrow  street,  which  de- 
prives the  spectator  of  a  proper  view  of  this  building,  into 
which  we  enter  by  a  very  elegant  and  noble  iron  gale,  hung 
on  very  handsome  piers,  which  open  into  a  square :  in  tlie 
middle  of  which  is  a  brazen  statue  of  the  founder  in  his  li- 
very gown,  very  well  executed.  In  the  front  of  the  pe- 
destal is  this  inscription: 

Thomas  Gvy,  sole  pounder  of  this  hospital  in 

his  life-time, 
A.  D.   MDCCXXL 

On  the  West  side  is  represented,  in  relievo,  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan ;  on  the  south  Mr.  Guy's  arms ;  and  on 
the  east  our  Saviour  healing  the  impotent  man. 

The  superstructure  of  this  hospital  contains  three  stories, 
besides  garrets,  divided  into  twelve  wards,  in  which  are 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  beds;  and  the  whole  building 
is  so  well  planned  and  executed,  that  it  does  honour  to  the 
architect,  and  well  accommodates  both  the  patients  and 
those  who  attend  them.  Soon  after  Mr.  Guy's  decease,  his 
executors  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
and  obtained  their  petition  ;  by  which  an  act  was  obtained 
to  make  sixty  governors  a  body  corporate,  who  have  power 
to  chuse  new  governors,  as  the  old  ones  decease,  and  of* 
ficers  and  servants.  This*  noble  charity  has  been  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  health  and  case  to  a  great 
many  thousands,  exclusive  of  out-patients. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  in  our  second  volume,  p.  118.  to  mention  some 
other  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  Guy,  in  order  to  do  justice 

'  S  to 
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to  the  dwracfcfflT  of  ihat  great  benefiutdr  to  the  public,  in 
oppodtioD  to  the  general  bat  iU-fbonded  opinioii  of  hu  be- 
i^g  ranaifcable  only  for  his  pirsimooy  and  avarice. 

He  was  a  patron  of  liberty  and  dP  the  rights  of  his  fiel- 
lofT'Subjeftsy  which,  to  hb  great  honour,  he  strenuously 
asserted  in  the  several  parliaments,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  in  Stafibrdshire,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  To  this  town  he  was  a  general  bene- 
lector ;  and  early  in  his  life  he  not  only  contributed  towards 
t&e  relief  of  private  families  in  distress,  but  erected  an  alms 
house,  with  a  library,  in  that  borough,  for  the  reception  of 
fourteen  poor  men  and  women,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  cer- 
tain pension  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
the  annual  sum  of  135/.  towards  their  future  support,  and 
fer- putting  out  children  apprentices,  &c. 

In  the  year  ItOl  Mr.  Guy  built  and  fumi^ied,  at  his  own 
expence,  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer  court 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  gave  to  those  wards  100/.  a 
year,  for  eleven  years  immediately  preceding  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hospital.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  re« 
moved  the  frontispiece  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which 
stood  over  the  gateway  in  the  Borough,  and  erected  it  in 
the  place  where  it  now  stands,  fronting  the  street :  he  also 
enlarged  the  gateway ;  rebuilt  the  two  large  houses  on  its 
sides,  and  erected  the  fine  iron  gate  between  them,  at  the 
expence  of  3000/.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged 
relations  the  sum  of  870/.  a  year  during  their  lives ;  and 
among  his  younger  relations,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
his  executors,  be  left  the  sum  of  75,5B9/.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  perpetual  annuity 
pf  400/.  for  taking  in  four  children  annually,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  governors;  and  1000/.  for  discharging  poor 
prisoners  within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  who  could  be  released  for  the  sum 
of  51.  by  which  sum,  and  the  good  management  of  his  exe- 
cutors, thSre  were  above  six  hundred  poor  persons^  set  at 
liberty  from  the  several  prisons  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. 
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On  the  souEh  side  of  St.  Thomas's  Street,  is  situated  lh« 
parish  church  of 

St.  THOMAS. 


THE  citizens  of  London  having  purchased  the  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  to  which  this  church  was  annexed,  re- 
founded  the  whole,  of  which  the  following  is  a  memorial: 
"  Edward  VI.  of  most  famous  memory,  king. of  Eng- 
land, &c.  of  his  Christian  zeal  and  gracious  bounty  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1552,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  seventh  of  his  reign,  was  founder  of  this  parish,  and 
church  and  hospital;  Btid  Christchurch  Hospital,  and  that 
of  Bridewell,  and  was  to  them  a  most  worthy  and  bountiful 
benefactor." 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1702,  to  defray  the  expence  of 
which  3000/.  was  appropriated  from  the  duty  on  coals ;  the 
rest  was  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  president,  and 
the  othe^  govemom  of  the  hospital :  it  having  been  judged 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  buildings,  to 
make  the  church  parochial,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  within  the 
hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  living  is  therefore 
neither  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  donative ;  but  a  sort  of  im^ 
propriation,  in  the  giffc  of  the  governors,  who  elect  one  out 
of  two  ministers  presented  by  the  parish. 

The  fabric  is  plain,  constmcted  with  brick,  and  en- 
lightened by  a  single  series  of  large  windows.  Ttie  comers 
are  streogtbened  and  adorned  with  rustic,  as  are  the  corners 
of  the  tower,  whidi  is  crowned  with  a  blocking  coarse  nt 

attic. 
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atdcy  faMteacT  of  a  balustrade.  The  principal  dow  ba*  a 
cornice  supported  by  scrolls,  with  a  circolar  pediment.  The 
interior  bas  nothing  peculiar  to  attract  notice ;  but  it  is  hand- 
some', spacious,  and  neat. 

St.  THOSIAffs  HOSPITAL. 

This  was  a  very  noble  and  extensive  charity,  founded  for 
the  reception  of  the  necessitous  sick  and  wounded. 

The  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy  being  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1207,  the  canons  erected  at  a  small  distance  an  oc-> 
casibnal  edifice  to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  tiil  their  mo- 
nastery could  be  rebuilt;  which  being  accomplished,  Peter 
de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Manchester,  for  the  greater  conve* 
nience  of  air  and  water,  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it 
pulled  down  in  1215,  and  re-erected  in  a  place  where  the 
prior  of  Bermondsey  had  two  years  before  built  an  almonry, 
or  almshouse  for  the  reception  of  indigent  children,  and  ae* 
Gcssitous  proselytes ;  and  having  dedicated  the  new  structure 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  he  endowed  it  with  land  to  the 
value  of  343/.  per  annum ;  from  which  time  it  was  held  of 
the  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  and  an  hospital  has  continued 
there  ever  since. 

In  1428  one  of  the  abbots  granted  the  foundation  lands  to 
Nicholas  Buckland,  master  of  the  hospital,  and  in  that  con^ 
dition  thev  remained  till  its  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

In  the  year  1551  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  having  pur-r 
chased  of  king  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of  Southwark,  with 
its  appurtenances,  for  the  sum  of  641/.  2s.  Id*  a  part 
whereof  being  this  hospital,  the  city  immediately  repaired 
and  enlarged  it  at  the  expence  of  about  1 100/.  and  in  No* 
vemlier  following  received  into  it  two  hundred  and  sixty 
poor  sick  and  helpless  objects :  the  hospital  still  retained  its 
antient  name  of  St.  Thomas ;  in  1553  the  king  incorporated 
a  isociety  of  persons  for  its  government,  in  common  with  the 
two  other  great  charities,  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospital. 

Though  this  hospital  escaped  the  fire  of  London  in  1 6661, 
yet  it  d^troyed  a  great  part  of  its  possessions;  iind  twp 

others 
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othere  which  happened  o,  few  years  after  in  Southwark,  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  distress.  By  these  accidents  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Thomas  was  almost  reduced  to  ruin.  The  build- 
ing was  oW,  and  wanted  great  repairs,  arid  the  funds  that 
should  have  supported  it  were  exhausted.  But  in  the  year 
1699  the  governors  set  on  foot  a  voluntary  subscription, 
which  thfey  opened  by  large  donations  from  themselves  and 
their  friends,  and  the  public  followed  the  example.  The 
building  was  begun  upon  a  larger  and  more  commodious  plan, 
and  erected  at  different  times  by  the  assistance  of  various 
benefactors,  till  it  became  entirely  completed,  and  consists 
in  the  whole  of  three  quadrangles  or  square  courts. 

Next  the  street  is  a  handsome  pair  of  large  iron  gates, 
w  ith  a  door  of  the  same  work  on  each  side  for  the  conve- 
nience of  foot  passengers.  These  are  fastened  on  the  sides 
to  a  stone  pier,  on  each  of  which  is  a  statue  representing 
one  of  the  patients.  These  gates  open  into  a  very  neat 
sc]uare  court,  encompassed  on  three  sides  with  a  colonade, 
surrounded  with  benches  next  the  wall,  for  people  to  sit 
down.  On  the  south,  under  an  empty  niche,  is  the  follow*^ 
ing  inscription: 

This  building  on  the  south  side  of  (his  court,  containing  three 
wards,  was  erected  al  the  charge  of  Thomas  Frederick,  of  Lon* 
don,  Esq.  a  worthy  governor,  and  liberal  benefactor  to  Ihis  hos- 
pital. Anno  1708. 

Under  the  same  kind  of  niche,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
this  inscription: 

This  building  on  the  north  side  of  this  court,  containing  three 
wards,  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  citizen 
and  stationer  of  London,  a  worthy  governor,  and  bountiful  bene- 
factor to  this  hospital.  Anno  1707. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  front,  which  is  on  the  west 
side,  facing  the  street,  is  of  stone.  On  the  top  is  a  clock 
under  a  small  circular  pediment,  and  beneath  a  niche  with  a 
statue  of  Edward  VI.  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  charter  in  bis  left.  A  little  lower,  in  niches  on  each 
side,  is  a  man  with  a  crutch,  and  a  sick  woman;  and  under 
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r  niches,  a  man  with  a  wooden  ieg,  and  a  wo^ 

arm  in  a  sling  :  orcr  (he  niches  are  festoons, 

he  last  mentioned  figures  the  khig's  arms  in  r»- 

which  is  tlic  following  inscription : 

I  ihe  Sixth,  of  pioui  memory,  in  the  ywr  of  our 

>nded  and  endowed  this  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 

tO|      ler  with  tlie  hospital*  nt  CliriA  and  Bridewell  in 

.jn. 

ideriieath  is  a  spacious  passage  down  several  steps  into 
^cond  court,  which  is  by  far  the  oiost  elegant.     It  has 
nadcs  like  the  frrimr,  except  at  the  front  of  the  chape), 
h  is  on  the  north  side ;  and  is  adorned  with  lofty  pi- 
's of  the  Corinthian    order,  placed  on    high    pedestals 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  top  is  a  pedia>ent ; 
■e  is  also  on  the  cotiire  of  tJie  west  and  east  sides.     And 
Hits  nf  the  n-ards,  above  the  piazzas,  are  ornamented 
rnic  Ionic  pilasters. 
In  the  midst  of  this  court  is  a  good   brass  statne  of  king 
Eftwwd  VI.  by  Mr.  Sfhecmakers,  and  behind  hiai  is  placed 
upOD  a  kind  of  small  pedestal  his  crown  laid  upon  a  cushioik 
Tbb  statue  is  surrounded  with  iron  rails,  and  stands  upon  m 
M^  itane  fMdsttal,  upon  which  i^  tlie  followuig  insciip- 
tiOD  in  capiteb: 

Thii  statue 

Of  king  Edward  the  Sixth, 

A  most  a(i:ell(!nt  prince. 

Of  exemplary  piety  and  wiidom 

above  his  yeara; 

Tlie.slory  and  Arnament  of  his  ag^, 

and  munificent  founder 

of  thii  ho<pital, 

Wat  erected  at  the  expenc© 

of  Chailes  Joyce,  Esquire, 

in  (he  year  mi>ccxxxvii. 

On  the  opposite  face  of  ibe  pedestal  is  the  same  inscrip^ 
tion  in  Latin. 

In  the  tniddle  of  the  east  side  of  this  court  is  a  spacious 
utasiee  into  the  aext,  the  structure  above  being  sopporteit 

by 
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by  rows  of  columns*  The  buildings  in  tbe  third  court  are 
older  than  the  others,  and  are  entirely  suiTounded  with  a  c<»- 
lonade,  above  which  they  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  long 
slender  Ionic  pilasters,  with  very  small  capitals.  In  tbe 
centre  is  a  stone  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clavt04i,  dressed  in 
his  robes  as  lord  mayor,  surrounded  with  iron  rails;  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  his  arms  in  relievo,  and  on 
the  south  side  the  following  inscription  : 

To  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knt.  bom  in  NorlhamptonKhirey  citizen 
•  and  Lord  Mayor  of  LoDdon»  president  of  this  ho<:pital«  and 
vice-president  of  the  new  work^house,  and  a  bountiful  bene- 
factor to  it;  a  just  magistrate^  and  brave  defender  of  tlie  li- 
berty and  religion  of  his  country.  Who  (besides  many  oiber 
instances  of  his  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  girii  ward  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  gave  first  towards  tbe  rebuilding  of  this 
bouse  600l.  and  left  by  his  last  will  23001.  to  the  poor  of  it. 
This  statoe  was  erected  in  his  life-time  by  the  governors.  An. 
Dom.  MDCCI.  as  a  monaroent  of  their  esteem  of  so  much 
worth ;  and  to  preserve  his  memory  after  deaih^  was  by  them 
beautified  An.  Dom.  mdccxiv. 

By  this  noble  charity  many  hundred  thousand  of  the  poor 
have  since  its  foundation  received  relief;  and  been  cured  of 
the  various  disorders  to  which  human  nature  is  subject ;  and 
though  the  estates  at  first  belonging  to  this  foundation  were 
ruined,  yet  by  the  liberal  munificence  of  the  citizens  since 
that  time,  the  annual  disbursements  have  of  late  amounted 
to  near  8000/.  The  house  contains  nineteen  wards,  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy- four  beds,  which  are  constantly 
occupied;  beside  these  they  have  a  considerable  number  of 
out-patients. 

The  number  of  governors  in  this  and  the  other  city  hos- 
pitals, are  unlimited,  and  therefore  uncertain.  They  chuse 
their  own  officers  and  servants,  both  men  and  women: 
these  are,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  an  hospitaller  or  chap* 
Iain,  four  physicians,  three  surgeons,  an  apothecary,  a 
clerk,  a  steward,  a  matron,  a  brewer  and  butcher,  and 
other  officers  and  servants. 
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:  been  cured  and  discharged  from  St.  Thomas's 
1  Soulhwark,  during  the  year  18QS,  of  wound- 
sick,  and  diseased  persons  two  thousand  five 
fifty-two  in-patients,  and  four  thousand  three 
seventy-nine  out-patieiut,  many  of  whom  were 
I  money  and  necessaries  at  their  departure,  to 
I  :  and  support  them  in  their  journies  to  their  se- 

habitations  .....         693 1 

Buried  from  thence,  afler  much  charge  in  their  sick- 
ness -  -  -  -  -  .110 

■ondercure,   f  I"  PMi™'»         "        "  "' 

'    ^Out-patients      -  .  179 

So  that  there  were  and  had  been,  during  that  year,  of 

>r  miserable  ob'iects  under  tlie  cnre  of  the  said  lios. 
1,  and  destitute  of  other  proper  care,  in  all  7691 

I'he  number  of  persons  constantly  relieved  in  this  hos- 
pital being  so  large,  as  from  the  above  and  other  annual  ac- 
counts appears,  the  expences  als(i,  in  all  the  following  ar- 
ticles, being  enormously  increased ;  for  instance,  in  food 
and  physic; — for  necessary  repairs,  both  on  the  estate  and 
in  the  hospital  itself;  particularly  for  the  late  (gradual  repair 
of  all  the  wards,  and  furnishing  them  with  iron  bedsteads, 
and  other  appurtenances  to  the  same.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  community,  thnt  this,  as  well  as 
other  excellent  cliaritable  foundations,  should  be  amply 
provided  for  by  the  public,  when  such  ample  benefit  is  re- 
Wrned. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  high  street,  formerly  called  Lonq 
SouTHvfAHK,  is  a  disagreeable  narrow  passage,  denomi- 
nated Pepper  Alley,  a  plying  place  for  watermen,  through 
which  is  an  avenue  to  St.  Saviour's  Close,  vulgarly  called 
Montague  Close,  on  account  of  having  been  the  resi. 
dence  of  lords  Montague  and  Monteagle,  by  means  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  latter  nobleman,  desiring  him  to  look  to  his 
safety,  the  Gunpowder  treason  was  discovered.  The  letter 
was  not,  however,  sent  to  him  here,  as  has  been  generally 
imagined,  but  in  the  Strand,  according  to  the  following 

extract 
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extract  from  Howe's  edition  of  Stow's  Chronicler  **  About 
ten  days  before  the  parliament  should  begin,  t|ie  lord 
Mounteagle,  son  and  heir  to  the  lord  Morley,  being  then  in 
his  own  lodging  at  the  Strand,  ready  to  go  to  supper  at 
seven  of  the  clock,  one  of  his  footmen  whom  he  had  sent  of 
arrand  over  the  street,  was  met  with  an  unknown  man  of  in« 
differeilt  appearance,  who  suddenly  delivered  him  a  letter, 
charging  him  to  put  it  presently  into  his  lord^s  hands ;  the 
which  letter  so  soon  as  his  lord  could  open  it  began  to 
peruse,  and  perceivmg  the  same  to  be  an  unknown,  and 
somewhat  an  unlegible  hand,  without  either  date  or  subscrip- 
tion, called  one  of  his  men  unto  him,  to  help  him  to  read 
it,"  &c. 

Crossing  St.  Saviour's  Dock  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of 
Winchester  House,  which  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  1107,  by  William  Gifford,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  Winchester,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  prior  of  Bermondsey,  to  whom  the  bishops 
paid  quit  rent  of  eight  pounds,  as  appears  by  a  suit  in  the 
Exchequer,  in  1366.  It  was  the  residence  of  those  prelates 
during  their  attendance  on  parliament ;  and,  when  perfect, 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of 
London. 

Bishop  Beaufort,  uncle  to  Henry  VL  on  being  created  a 
cardinal,  was,  on  his  approach  to  London  from  France,  met 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  several  of  the  principal  ci- 
tizens on  horseback,  and  conducted  by  them  in  great  pomp 
to  his  palace  in  Southwark.  Many  of  the  acts  of  succeeding 
bishops  were  dated  from  this  place,  which  continued  to  be 
their  residence  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  deserted  for  the  more  airy  and  pleasant 
palace  at  Chelsea. 

This  place  was  for  some  time  a  prison  for  the  royalists 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  Here  were  confined  at  the  same 
time  Sir  Francis  Doddington,  and  that  great  character  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby ;  the  latter  amused  himself  with  chymical 
experiments,  and  making  artificial  stones,  in  imitation  of 
emeralds^  rubies,  &c.  and  wrote  bis  book  of  *'  Bodies.'* 

Winchester 
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T  House  was  sold  bv  ihe  parliament  in  \ni3t» 

Ikcr,  gent,  for  the  sum  of  4380/.  3.t.  a</.     Tiie 

ng  to  it  was  inchuled  in  the  itKieinnre  of  sale; 

'„  on  the  Rcstoriiiipii,  to  the  rightful  owner,  itw 

iVaii     lemnlished,  and  its  sitt^,  with  that  of  the  park, 

«»•  to  diiTerent  persons,     ft  is  still  part  of  the  de- 

le  bishop  of  Winchester. 

s  palace,  nlth  the  other  buildiogs  belonging  to  it,  un' 

,btedly  ocenpied   in  front  most  part  of  the  Bank  Wdc, 

'  called  Clink  Street,  as  is  still  evident  by  the  remains 

T    ••'   antient  stone    tvalls ;    and    had   also  a    vietr  of  the 

tboiigh  now  choked  up  with  wharfs  and  wuehotises, 

,  in  the  old  plans  of  London,  appear  to  bays 

:t         lurt  yards,  with  various  offices  for  domestics. 

'i(<R  was  bounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  statues, 

and  II  spHcioiis   park,   denominated   Wik* 

Park  ;  the  north  side  was  bounded  by  the  river; 

OD  the  east  by  the  monasterf  of  St.  Satioar }  and  oti  tba 

west  by  Paris  Gsrdpi. 

It  still  maintains  marks  of  venerable  antiquity,  in  spite  of 
every  violence  which  it  has  sustained,  and  looks  respectable 
in  its  ruins  *. 

What  is  now  denominated  Bank  Side,  was  formerly  a 
ranp^  of  dwellings  licenced  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
for  "  the  repair  of  incontinent  men  to  the  like  women." 
Thctc  were  denominated  *'  The  Bordello,  or  Stew^houses," 
concerning  which  the  following  particulars  are  upon  re- 
cord: 

In  a  parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  wa»  ordained  by  the 
Coninaons,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  atid  Lords:  "That 
divers  constitutions  for  ever  should  be  kept  within  this  lord* 
ship  or  franchise,  according  to  the  old  customs  that  had 
been  there  used  time  out  of  mind."     Some  of  these  were : 

"  That  no  stewholder,  or  his  wife,  should  let  or  stay 
any  single  woman  to  go  and  come  freely  at  all  times  when 
ibey  listed. 

*  Meet  VkWi  in  JJatioa,  &c. 
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^^  No  stevvfaolder  to  keep  any  woman  to  boardi  bat  she  to 
board  abroad  at  bar  pleasure. 

'^  To  take  no  more  for  womeos  chamber  in  the  week  than 
fourteen  pence. 

^*  Not  to  keep  open  his  doors  on  the  boHdays. 

^*  Not  to  keep  any  single  wonan  in  the  bouse  on  thQ 
holidays,  but  the  hailifF  to  see  these  voided  out  of  thm 
lordship. 

*^  No  single  woman  to  be  kept  against  her  will,  that 
would  leave  her  sin. 

*^  No  stewhoUer  to  receive  any  woman  of  religion,  or 
any  man's  wife. 

^'  No  single  woman  to  take  money  to  ]ie  with  aoy  maa 
by  ;  she  mtiy  lay  with  him  all  night  till  the  morrow. 

^*  No  man  to  be  drawn  or  enticed  into  any  stewhouse. 

^^  The  constables,  bailifis,  and  others,  every  week  ta 
search  every  stewhouse. 

**  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  pe- 
riloQs  infVritiity  of  burning;  nor  to  sell  bread,  ale,  fish, 
wood,  coal,  or  any  victuals,  &c.'* 

These  and  many  more  orders  were  to  be  pbserved,  upo* 
great  pain  and  punishment. 

There  were  also  several  patents  of  confirmation;  one  of 
which  was  dated  1345,  in  the  ntneteeotb  of  Edward  the 
Third.  In  the  fourth  of  fticbard  the  Second  these  stew- 
houses,  then  belonging  to  Sir  William  Walworth,  mayor  of 
London,  were  farmed  by  Frees  of  Flanders,  and  were 
spoiled  by  Walter  Tyler,  and  other  rebels  of  Keat.  The 
onAinances  for  the  same  place  and  houses  were,  howevety 
again 'CdnBrmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  be  con* 
tinued  as  before.  Fabian  informs  us  that  in  the  year  150^ 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  ^*  the  said  sfeew* 
houses  in  South wark,  were  for  a  season  inhabited,  and  tte 
df>ors  closed  up.  ^  But  it  was  not  long,**  saitb  be,  **  ere 
the  houses  there  were  set  open  again,  so  many  as  were  pea^ 
mitted ;  for  as  it  was  said,  wbeveas  before  wece  eighteM 
houses,  from  thenceforth  were  appointed  to  be  used  but 
twelve  only."    These  aBkMired  stiswbouses  had  signs  on  their 

fronta, 
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fronts,  towards  ibe  Thames,  not  hung  out  but  paiutcd  on 
the  walls,  as  a  Boar's  Head,  the  Cross  Keys,  the  Gun,  the 
Castli^,  the  Crane,  the  Cardinal's  Hal,  t!ie  Bull,  the 
Swan,  &c.  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Stow,  "  antient  men  of 
good  credit  report,  that  these  single  women  were  forbidden 
the  rights  of  tbe  church,  so  Jong  as  they  continued  tliat 
sinful  life,  and  were  excluded  from  Christian  burial,  if  tbey 
were  not  reconciled  before  their  death.  And  therefore  there 
was  a  plot  of  ground,  called  The  Single  lyomcrCs  Ckurcli- 
i/artl,  appointed  for  them  far  from  the  parish  church." 

In  the  year  15+6,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
this  row  of  stews  in  Southwark,  was  put  down  by  the  king's 
commandment,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  no  more 
lobe  privileged  and  used  as  a  common  brothel;  but  the  in- 
habitants to  keep  good  and  honest  rules,  as  other  places  of 
this  realm,  &c. 

The  Clinke  was  a  gaol  or  prison  for  tbe  trespassers  ia 
"ilieset'istricts,  for  such  as  should  "brabble,  fray,  or  break 
tho  peace  on  the  stud  Bank,  or  in  the  brothel  houses;"  they 
were  by  the  inhabitants  thereabouts  apprehended  and  com- 
biitted  to  this  gaol,  where  they  were  closely  imprisoned. 

This  prison  is  still  in  being;  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester's  steward  tries  pleas  of  debt,  daoiages  or  trespass  in 
tbe  Clink  liberty,  for  any  sum.  The  prison  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  filthy,  noisome  dungeon. 

Globe  Alley  is  so  named  from  the  theatre  for  dramatic 
entertainments,  called  The  Globe,  which  flourished  in 
1603,  in  consequence  of  a  licence  under  tho  privy  seal^ 
granted  that  year  by  James  I.  to  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,' 
BuRBAGE,  Hemmings,  Condell,  and  otberfl,  "  autho- 
rizing them  to  act  plays,  not  only  at  their  usual  place,  The 
Globe,  on  the  Bank  Side,  but  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure." 

Tbe  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  the  theatre  in  which 
tbe  immortal  Shakespeare  and  his  companions  acted,  and 
and  the  maguificent  display  of  pageantry  in  our  modern 
places  of  dramatic  entertainment,  is  amply  exhibited  in  the 
following  aniclc  from  Stow's  Chroilcle. 

After 
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^  After  mentioning  the  several  accidents  by  fire^  in  the 
}xar  1613,  he  proceeds:  "  Also  upon  St  Peter's  day  last^ 
the  playhouse,  or  theater,  called  The  Globe,  upon  tba 
Banck  Side,  neere  London,  by  negligent  discharging  of  a 
peale  of  ordinance,  close  to  the  south  side  thereof,  the 
Thatch  tooke  fier,  and  the  wind  sodainly  desperst  the  flame 
round  about,  and  in  a  very  short  space  the  whole  building 
was  quite  consumed,  and  no  man  hurt.  The  house  being 
filled  with  people,  to  behold  the  play,  viz.  of  Henry  the  8. 
And  the  next  spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far  fairer  manner 
then  before/*  * 

Near 

*  It  is  surprizing  to  consider  what  a  number  of  playhouses  were  sup- 
ported  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign.     <<  From  the  year  1570  to  tho 
year  1629,  when  the  playhouse  in  White  Friars  was  finished,  no  lest 
than  seventeen  playhouses  had  been  built.    The  names  of  most  of  them 
may  be  collected  from  the  title-pages  of  old  plays.    And  as  the  theatres 
were  so  numerous,  the  companies  of  players  were  in  proportion.    Be* 
sides  the  children  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  revels,  we  are  told  that 
queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  established 
in  handsome  salaries  twelve  of  the  principal  players  of  that  time,  who 
went  under  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  Comedians  and  Servants.    But, 
exclusive  of  these,  many  noblemen  retained  companies  of  players,  who 
acted  not  only  privately  in  their  lords'  houses,  but  publicly  under  their 
licence  and  protection.     Agreeable  to  this  is  the  account  which  Stow 
gives  us—*'  Players  in  former  times,"  says  he,  **  were  retainers  to  noble- 
men, and  none  had  the  privilege  to  act  plays  but  such.     So  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  many  of  the  nobility  had  servants  and  retainers. who 
were  players,  and  went  about  getting  their  livelihood  that  way.    The 
lord  admiral  had  players,  so  had  lord  Strange,  that  played  in  the  city  of 
London.    And  it  ^Vas  usual  on  any  gentlen^an's  complaint  of  them  for 
indecent  reflections  in  their  plays,  to  have  them  put  down.  Thus  once  the 
lord  treasurer  signified  to  the  lord  mayor  to  have  these  players  of  the  lord 
Admiral  and  lord  Strange  prohibited,  at  least  for  some  time,  because  one 
Mr.  Tilney  had  for  some  reason  disliked  them.    Whereupon  the  mayor 
sent  for  both  companies,  and  gave  them  strict  charge  to  forbear  playing 
till  farther  orders.    The  lord  admiral's  players  obeyed ;  but  the  lord 
Strange's,  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  went  to  the  Cross  Keys^  and 
played  that  afternoon.    Upon  which  the  mayor  committed  two  of  them 
to  the  Compter,  and  prohibited  all  playing  for  the  future,  till  the  trea- 
surer's pleasure  was  farther  known.    This  was  in  1589."    And  in  an- 
other part  of  his  Survey  of  London,  speaking  of  the  stage^  he  sayf. 
Vol.  IV.    No.  97.  3  Q  "  This, 
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Near  The  Globe  was  The  Bear  Gakden  and  place  for 
baiting  of  bulls;  called  by  Pennant  "  The  liritish  Circi." 
*'  Herein,"  says  Stow,  '*  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  .-iiiJ 
other  beastcs  to  be  bayted ;  as  also  mastives  in  several 
kenels,  nourished  to  bayt  tbcoi.  Thc«e  beares  and  other 
beastes  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded  about 
for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe." 

Formerly 

"  Ttii*,  which  wu  nee  a  recrcMdui,  ud  nted  therefore  now  lod  thea 
occsiioBilljr,  ifteraard*  bf  abute  became  a  trade  and  calling)  and  m  re- 
laaia*  u  thit  iay.  In  ihow  Tanner  d>]r«i  ingenioni  tradeimeni  ud 
j^dnsea'*  terTantt,  vnnikl  lometiine*  gather  a  oompany  of  ihMn- 
•dm,  and  learn  interludet,  u  czpoie  vice,  or  to  repieacnt  the  noldB 
■cticni  or  oar  aoceiion.  Thetc  they  pUjred  it  fettiVali,  in  private 
koiue*,  at  wcddingi,  or  other  entcitaininenii,  but  in  procett  of  time  It 
became  aa  occupaiioo  i  and,  theie  pbyt  being  commoDly  acted  on  Sun- 
dayt  and  fertiTali,  the  chorchet  were  fomken.  and  the  playhoutet 
dironged.  Great  inni  were  u)ed  for  thii  purpote,  nh'ich  had  lecret 
chambert  £tid  placti,  ai  well  ai  open  itagei  and  galleriei.  Here  maids 
and 'good  ciilzeiis  children  were  inveigled  and  allured  lo  private  and 
unmeet  contracis ;  here  were  publicly  uttered  popular  and  leditioui  mat- 
ter), unchaitc,  uncomely,  and  ihameful  ipeechei,  and  many  other 
eaormiiiei.  The  contiderallon  of  these  ihingi  occaiioned,  in  1571,  Sir 
Jamet  Hawei  being  mayor,  an  act  of  common  eoundl,  wherein  il  was 
ordained,  That  na  play  ihould  be  openly  acted  within  the  libeny  of  the 
city,  wherein  ihould  be  uiiercd  any  wordt,  example),  or  doings  of  any 
uncbaiticy,  ledition,  or  cue h  likely  unfit  and  uncomely  matter,  under 
the  penally  of  five  pound),  and  fourteen  dayi  imprisonment.  That  no 
play  thould  be  acted  till  Rrx  perused  and  allowed  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen;  wiih  many  other  restrictions.  Yei  it  was  provided 
that  ihi*  act  should  not  extend  id  play)  ihowed  in  private  houses,  ihe 
lodgings  oF  a  nobleman,  citizen  or  gentleman,  for  ihe  celebration  of  any 
marriage,  or  other  festivity,  and  where  no  collection  of  money  was 
made  from  the  auditors.  But  these  orders  were  not  lo  well  observed  ai 
they  should  be;  the  lewd  maiteri  of  play*  increased,  and  ihey  were 
thought  dangerous  lo  religion,  the  state,  honesty,  and  manners,  and  also 
for  infection  in  (he  time  of  tickneti.  Wherefore  they  were  afterwards 
for  tome  time  totally  suppressed.  But,  upon  application  (o  the  queen 
and  council,  they  were  again  tolerated,  under  the  following  reitriciioDi. 
That  no  plays  be  acted  on  Sundays  at  all,  nor  on  any  bolidayi  till  aOer 
evening  prayer.  That  no  playing  being  in  the  dark,  nor  continue  any 
tuch  time  but  a*  any  of  the  auditor*  may  return  to  their  dwellings  in 
Lndon  before  luniei,  or  at  leait  before  it  be  dark.,    That  the  q^ueen'* 

playeiit 
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Formerly  bear-baiting,  was  an  amusement  for  persons  of 
the  first  rank ;  our  great  princess  Elizabeth  thought  proper 
to  cause  the  French  ambassadors  to  be  carried  to  this  theatre, 
to  divert  them  with  these  bloody  spectacles. 

In  the  continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  by  Howes,  is  the 
following  curious  account  of  a  baiting  of  wild  beasts  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  in  the  year  1608. 

'*  The  23d  of  June,  the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  duke  of  York,  with  divers  great  lords, 
and  many  others,  came  to  the  Tower  to  see  a  trial  of  the 
lion's  single  valour,  against  a  great  fierce  bear,  which  had 
killed  a  child,  that  was  negligently  left  in  the  bear  house* 
This  fierce  bear  was  brought  into  the  open  yard,  behind  the 
lion's  den,  which  was  the  place  for  fight:  then  was  the 
great  lion  put  forth,  who  gazed  a  while,  but  never  offered 
to  assault  or  approach  the  bear:  then  were  two  mastife  dogs 
put  in,  who  past  by  the  bear,  and  boldly  seized  upon  the 
lion :  then  was  a  stone  horse  put  into  the  same  yard,  who 

players  only  be  tolerated,  and  of  them  their  number  and  certain  names 
to  be  notified  in  the  lord  treasurer's  letters  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  the 
justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surry.    And  those  her  players  not  to  divide 
themselves  in  several  companies*    And  that,  for  breaking  any  of  these 
orders,  their  toleration  cease.    But  all  these  prescriptions  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  within  due  bounds ;  but  their  plays,  so  abusive  of- 
tentimes of  virtue,  or  particular  persons,  gave  great  offence,  and  occa« 
sioned  many  disturbances :  when  they  were  now  and  then  stopped  and 
prohibited  "     It  is  hoped  this  long  quotation  from  Stow  will  be  excused, 
as  it  serves  not  only  to  prove  several  facts,  but  to  shew  the  customs  of 
the  stage  at  that  time,  and  the  early  depravity  of  it.    But  that  the  plays 
not  only  of  that  age,  but  long  before,  were  sometimes  personal  satires, 
appears  from  a  manuscript  letter  from  Sir  John  Hallies  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Burleigh,  found  amongst  some  papers  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  knight  accuses  his  lordship  of  having  said  se- 
veral dishonourable  things  of  him  and  his  family,  particularly  that  hit 
grandfather,  who  had  then  been  dead  seventy  years,  was  a  man  so  re* 
mark  ably  covetous,  that  the  common  players  represented  him  before  the 
court  with  great  applavse. 

Thus  we  see  the  stage  no  sooner  began  to  talk,  than.it  grew  tcor- 
rilous ;  and  its  first  marks  of  sense  were  seen  in  ribaldry  and  lasciviout- 
ness.  But  the  stage  soon  after  recovered  iu  credit,  and  rose  to  a  higher 
piteh  than  ever* — Baker* s  Bioffraphia  Dramuiicaf  IntroductioM^  p.  xvi* 

3  Q  2  suddenly 
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•otfdeoljr  teentedi  und  mw  both  die  bear  and  the  lion,  And 
very  careknly  grazed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  betwixt 
them  both :  and  then  there  were  six  dogs  pat  in,  the  most 
whereof  at  the  first  seised  the  lion,  but  they  suddenly  left 
him,  and  seized  upon  the  horse,  and  had  worried  him  to 
death,  but  that  three  stout  bear  wards,  even  as  the  king 
wished,  came  boldly  in,  and  rescued  tlie  horse,  by  taking 
ol)r  the  dogs  one  by  one,  whilst  the  lion  and  bear  stared 
upon  them,  and  so  went  forth  with  their  dogs:  then  was 
that  lion  sufiered  to  go  into  his  den  again,  which  he  endea* 
▼oured  to  have  done  long  before:  and  then  were  divers 
other  lions  put  into  that  place^  one  after  another,  but  they 
shewed  no  more  sport  nor  valour  than  the  first,  and  every 
one  of  them  so  scon  as  they  espied  the  trap  doors  open,  ran 
hastily  into  their  dens.  Then,  lastly,  there  were  put  forth 
together  the  two  young  lusty  lions,  which  were  bred  in  that 
yard,  and  were  now  grown  great :  these  at  first  began  to 
jnarch  proudly  towards  the  bear,  which  the  bear  perceiv- 
ing, came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  them,  and  sud- 
denly offered  to  fight  with  the  lion,  but  both  lion  and 
lioness  skipt  up  and  down,  and  fcarly  fled  from  the  bear, 
and  so  these  like  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endure  any 
fight,  sought  the  next  way  into  their  den.  And  the  5th  of 
July,  according  to  the  king's  commandment,  this  bear  was 
baited  to  death  upon  a  stag'e :  and  unto  the  mother  of  the 
murthered  child  was  given  xx  pence  out  of  part  of  that  mo- 
pey  which  the  people  gave  to  see  the  bear  killed. 

^*  And  the  20  of  April  following,  viz.  1610,  prince 
Henry,  with  the  young  duke  of  Bromswick  (Brunswick) 
being  accompanied  with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  others,  came  privately  to  the  Tower,  and 
caused  the  great  lion  to  be  put  in  the  yard,  and  iiii  dogs  at 
a  course,  to  be  set  on  him,  and  they  all  fought  with  him 
instantly,  saving  such  as  at  their  first  coming  into  the  yard 
in  their  fury,  fell  one  upon  another,  because  they  saw  none 
else  with  whom  to  fight,  for  the  lion  kept  close  to  the  trap 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  yard :  these  were  choice 
dogs,  and  flew  all  at  the  lion's  bead,  whereat  the  lion  be- 
came 
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came  enraged,  and  furiously  bit  divers  dogs  by  the  head  and 
throat,  holding  their  heads  and  necks  in  his  nK>uth,  as  a  cat 
doth  hold  a  rat,  and  with  his  claws,  he  tore  their  flesh  ex- 
tremely, all  which  notwithstanding  many  of  them  would 
not  let  go  their  hold,  until  they  were  utterly  spoiled  :  after 
divers  courses  and  spoil  of  dogs,  and  great  likelihood  of 
spoil  of  more,  which  lay  tugging  with  the  lion,  for  whose 
rescue  there  entered  in  three  stout  bear-wards,  and  set  a 
lusty  dog  upon  the  mouth  of  the  lion  :  and  the  last  dog  got 
hold  of  the  lion's  tongue,  pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
held  it  so  fast,  that  the  lion  neither  bit  him  nor  any  other: 
whereupon  it  was  generally  imagined  that  these  dogs  would 
instantly  spoil  the  lion,  he  being  now  out  of  breath,  and 
barred  from  biting :  and  although  there  were  now  but  three 
dogs  upon  him,  yet  they  vexed  him  sore,  whereupon  the 
above  mentioned  young  lusty  lion  and  lioness  were  both  put 
out  together  to  see  if  they  would  rescue  the  third,  but  they 
would  not,  but  fearfully  gazed  upon  the  dogs;  then  two  or 
three  of  the  worst  dogs  which  had  left  the  first  lion  ran  upon 
them,  chased  them  up  and  down  the  yard,  seeking  by  all 
means  to  avoid  the  dogs,  and  so  soon  as  their  trap  door  was 
open  they  both  ran  hastily  into  their  den,  and  a  dog  that 
pursued  them,  ran  in  with  them,  where  they  all  three  stood 
very  peaceably  without  any  maimer  of  violence  either  to 
other,  and  then  the  three  bear-wards  came  boldly  in  again, 
and  took  off  all  the  dogs  but  one  from  the  lion,  and  car- 
ried  them  away,  the  lion  having  fought  long,  and  his 
tongue  tome,  lay  staring  and  panting  a  pretty  while,  so  as 
all  the  beholders  thought  he  had  been  utterly  spoiled  and 
spent;  and  upon  a  sudden  gazed  upon  that  dog  that  re- 
mained,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  spoiled  him,  espying  the 
trap  door  open  ran  hastily  to  his  den,  and  there  never  ceased 
walking  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  until  he  had  brought 
himself  into  his  former  temperature;  for  whilst  he  was  hotf 
he  would  never  offer  to  lie  down,  but  walked  to  and  firo.^ 
Such  were  the  cruel  pastimes  of  this  age.  which  made  it 
evident  that  the  strong  tincture  of  a  savage  and  warlike  pe- 
riod was  still  prevalent  among  all  ranks  of  persons. 

Adjoining 
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Adj<mring  to  WmcoBiTEft  HoutE,  towarda  the  aontli, 
ftood  RocHEiTER  HvvtE,  tomeAy  the  mideace  of  the 
Ushbpi  of  thatiee.  Stow  did  not  remember  to  bsve  read 
coDceming  the  date  of  its  erection ',  but  observes,  that  it 
had  oM  been  inhabited  by  any  bishop  for  ^  considenble 
time,  and  was  nach  out  of  repur.  It  had  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Swid>eD>  Wiadieiter ;  but  afterwards  wat  di- 
nded  into  small  aud  mean  dwellings. 

The  abbou  of  Wavertey,  in  Soney,  had  also  their 
mnbere. 

We  now  affnc  in  an  eastward  direction  to  the  paridi 
cbnrcn  or 

St.  mart  OVERY,  or  St.  SAVIOUR. 


THIS  church  was  founded  long  before  William  the  Con- 
queror, by  a  maiden  named  Mary;  being  a  house  of  sisters, 
to  whom  she  gave  the  profits  of  the  ferry  cross  the  river 
Thames  to  and  from  London  (there  then  being  no  bridge.) 
This  house  was  afterward  converted  into  a  college  of  priests, 
by  a  pious  lady  named  Swithen ;  and  in  the  year  1 106,  was 
converted  to  be  a  priory  for  canons  regular,  by  Willi^n 
Pontde  ie  Arch,  and  William  Dauncy,  knights  and  Nor. 
mans;  when  William  Gifiard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  built 

the 
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tTie  body  of  the  church,  and  king  Henry  I.  by  charter,  gave 
them  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  Hill ;  the  gift  was 
confirmed  by  king  Stephen.  Peter  de  la  Roch  founded  a 
large  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary ;  and  this  chapel  was  afterwards  used  as  the 
parish  church  for  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  St.  Mary 
Overy*s  church  was  newly  erected  about  the  year  1400,  to 
which  John  Gower,  Esq.  poet,  was  a  great  benefactor.  la 
the  year  1469,  the  roof  of  the  middle  aisle  fell  down;  and 
in  1539,  the  priory  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  valued 
at  624/.  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.  About  the  ensuing  Christmas 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  purchased  the 
priory  church,  which  was  by  charter  made  for  the  joint  use, 
both  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Mar- 
garets, and  called  by  the  name  of  St  Saviour's,  Southwark ; 
tlie  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mi^dalene,  on  the  south  side,  being 
added  to  the  mother  church,  to  enlarge  it  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  a  numerous  parish.  To  this  purchase  bishop 
Gardiner  was  a  great  contributor.  In  the  thirty -second  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
constituting  the  churchwardens  a  corporation. 

We  cannot  repress  our  indignation  when  we  relate  the  in- 
dignities which  this  sacred  fabric  suiFered  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  relate  the  circumstances  in  the  words  of 
Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow: 

*^  Upon  this  spacious  and  specious  church,  for  well  it  de- 
serves those  epithets,  we  look  backwards  twenty  years,  or 
thereabouts :  at  which  time  it  was  in  many  parts  of  it  re- 
paired, and  within  throughout,  richly  and  very  worthily 
beautified. 

**  About  two  or  three  years  after  that  gallery  that  is  over 
that  part  of  the  church  whi^h  is  called  St.  Peter's  Chapel, 
and  that  which  is  over  agains  it ;  as  also  that  gallery  that 
crosses  the  middle  isle  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel, 
much  gracing  the  church,  and  supplying  a  great  necessity, 
were  worthily  contrived  and  erected. 

^^  In  the  years  of  our  Lord  God  1621  and  1622,  it  was 

again  in  many  parts  of  it  repaired ;  all  the  north  side  of  it 
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It  once  strengthened  and  beautified  with  a  substantial  and 
rery  artificial  rough  castr  the  other  side  plastered  and 
whited. 

'^  Among  many  rich  and  beautiful  things  that  have  been 
added  to  this  church  at  divers  times,  and  to  several  parts 
and  places,  some  of  a  general  cost,  and  some  of  particular 
bounties,  for  some  reserved  causes  omitted,  we  here  only 
lemember  that  extraordinary  fair  and  curious  table  of  the 
Commandments,  and  the  screen  at  the  west  door,  set  up  in 
theyear  of  our  Lord  God  1618. 

'*'  But  passing  all  these,  somewhat  now  of  that  part  of 
^s  church  above  the  chancel,  that  in  former  times  was 
called  Our  LadV's  Chapel. 

-  *^  It  is  now  called  the  New  Chapel,  and  indeed,  though 
very  old,  it  now  may  be  called  a  new  cne^  because  newly 
redeemed  from  such  use  and  employment,  as  in  respect  of, 
that  it  was  built  to  Divine  and  religious  duties,  may  very 
well  be  branded  with  the  stile  of  wretched,  base,  and  un- 
worthy.  For  that  which,  before  this  abuse,  was  and  is  now 
a  foir  and  beautiful  chapel,  by  those  that  were  then  the  cor- 
poration,  (which  is  a  body  consisting  of  thirty  vestrymen, 
six  of  those  thirty  churchwardens)  was  leased  and  let  out ; 
and  this  house  of  God  made  a  Bake-house. 

*'  Two  very  fair  doors  that  from  the  two  side  isles  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church ;  and  two,  that  through  the  head  of 
the  chancel,  as  at  this  day  they  do  again,  went  into  it,  were 
lathed,  daubed,  and  dammed  up;  the  fair  pillars  were  or- 
dinary posts,  against  which  they  piled  billets  and  bairns. 
In  this  place  they  had  their  ovens,  in  that  a  bolting  place, 
in  that  their  kneading  trough;  in  another,  I  have  heard,  a 
hog's  trough:  for  the  words  that  were  given  me  were, 
*  This  place  have  I  known  a  hogsty;  in  another  a  store 
bouse,  to  store  up  their  hoarded  meal;  and  in  all  of  it 
something  of  this  sordid  kind  and  condition.' 

'<  It  was  first  let  by  the  corporation  aforenamed  to  one 

Wyat;  after  him  to  one  Pecock;  after  him  to  one  Oley- 

;brooke ;    and,  last,  to  one  Wilson,  all  bakers.     And  this 

chapel. 
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chapel,  still  employed  in  the  way  of  their  trade,  a  bake- 
house, though  some  part  of  this  bakehouse  was  some  time 
turned  into  a  starch  house. 

*'  The  time  of  the  continuance  of  it  in  this  kind,  from  the 
first  letting  of  it  to  Wyat,  to  the  restoring  of  it  again  to 
the  Church,  was  threescore  and  some  odd  years,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1624:  for  in  this  year,  the  ruins  and 
blasted  estate  that  the  old  corporation  sold  it  to,  were,  by 
the  corporation  of  this  time,  repaired,  removed,  well  and 
very  worthily  beautified:  the  charge  of  it  for  that  j'car, 
with  many  things  done  to  it  since,  arising  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  This,  as  the  former  repairs,  being  at  the  sole  costs 
and  charges  of  the  parishioners.  One  aisle  in  this  chapel 
was  paved  at  the  only  cost  of  one  Mr.  John  Hayman,  taylor 
and  Merchant  Taylor,  in  the  year  1625." 

It  is  noble  and  spacious,  built  with  three  aisles,  running 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  cross  aisle,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cathedral.  It  is  built  of  the  antient  Gothic  order;  the  roof 
of  the  body  of  the  church  and  chancel,  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  pillars,  thirteen  in  a  range;  that  of  Our  Lady, 
or  New  Chapel  (now  used  for  the  bishop's  court)  with  six 
smaller  pillars ;  and  that  of  the  former  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  (on  the  south  side)  by  ^ix  pillars,  like  the  last. 
There  are  galleries  in  the  walls  of  the  choir,  adorned  with 
pillars  and  arches,  similar  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
tower  is  erected  on  four  very  strong  pillars,  over  the  meet- 
ing of  the  middle  aisle  with  the  cross  aisle;  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  tower  are  pinnacles  of  stone,  with  crockets, 
and  the  walls  of  the  church  of  brick  and  boulder. 

The  substantial  reparation  of  1703,  will  more  plainly 
appear,  by  describing  the  ornaments  of  this  church;  for  it 
is  wainscoted  nine  and  a  half  feet  high;  it  is  well  pewed, 
and  has«galleries  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  sides, 'all  of 
wainscot;  the  pulpit  and  communion  table  are  of  the  same 
species  of  timber,  and  finely  veneered ;  the  latter  having 
enrichments  of  a  glory,  cherubims,  doves,  &c.  placed  on 
a  fine  black  and  white  marble  foot-pace,  inclosed  with  rail 
and  banister,  and  with  a  wainscot  fence.    The  altar-piece 
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r  and  beautiful,  in  altitude  about  tbirty-fire 

:ot;  it  i:on!iists  of  an  upper  and  lower  part; 

orned  witb  four  fluted  eolumns,  and  their  en- 

e  Corinthian  order;  the  intercoluinns  are  the 

,.(s  done   in   black   letters,    ou  large  slabii  of 

<ii.»    .eiiied  marble,  ujjdcr  a  glory   (exhibiting  th« 

Jehovah,  in  Ilehrew  characters]  and  triangular  pcdt- 

jts,  between  four  Attic  pilasters,  with  an  aeroteria  of 

figures  of  seven  golden   candlesticks  replenislied  with 

jers;  the  whole  is  under  a  spncious  circular  pediment  be- 

nging  to  the  Corinthian  columns,  which  are  placed  be- 

ien  the  Paternoster  and  Creed;  each  under  a  pedimtnt, 

ween  small  pilasters.     Tiie  upper  j>art  is  adorned  nitJi 

luuT  pedestals,  and  between  them  two  attic  pilasters,  with 

small  compass  pediment;  on   these  six,  and  one  on  the 

lie  of  the  pediment,  are  placed  seven  lamps,  and  in 

centre  of  this  upper  part,  is  a  glory  in  the  shape  of  a 

dove  descending  within  a  circular  groupe  of  chernbims,  all 

very  spacious  and  finely  painted,  and  presented  to  the  view, 

as  it  were,  by  the  withdrawing  of  a  rich  curtain  painted  in 

festooas;   behind   all   which   is  a  five  light  window,    the 

arch  wliereof  is  enriched  with  the  figures  of  six  swans,  and 

an  angel.     The  organ  case  is  of  oak,  very  lofty,  elevated  on. 

ten  square  pillars,  the  upper  part  whereof  is  adorned  with 

three  fames  carved,  standing  in  full  proportiou,  about  forty* 

two  feet  from  the  area  of  the  aisle. 

There  are  two  handsome  inner  door  cases  opening  into  the 
choir  northward  and  southward,  and  one  of  iron  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  under  the  organ;  also  an  outer  door- 
case on  the  south  side,  set  up  in  1616.  Over  the  aperture 
of  the  west  door,  are  the  words  of  Genesis  28.  17.  Fsal, 
39.  5.  Jerem.  7,  2,  3, 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows:  length  fronf 
the  altar  to  the  iron  gate  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet ; 
from  that  gate  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  seventy-one 
feet ;  from  the  altar  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  chapel 
■eventy-two  feet:  so  the  whole  length  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet;  of  the  cross  aisle  one  hundred  and 
nine  feet ;  breadth  of  the  middje  &isle  thirty  ieeX ; .  of 
3  the 
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'  the  rest  twenty-four  feet ;  whole  breadth  fifty-four  feet ;  al- 
titude within  the  church  forty-seven  feet ;  of  the  tower  and 
fpires  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  tower  con- 
tains twelve  of  the  most  melodious  and  deep  toned  bells  in 
Great  Britain,  the  tenor  being  only  half  a  note  higher  than 
St,  Paul's  great  bell. 
Monuments  and  Inscriptions  are  as  follows: 
In  the  New  Chapel,  eastward  from  the  altar,  bishop  An- 
drews, on  a  fine  black  and  white  marble  tomb,  habited  as 
prelate  of  the  Garter  in  his  scarlet  robes,  in  full  propor- 
tion; a  monument  raised  at  his  feet,  on  which. are  placed 
his  arms  between  two  small  figures  of  Justice  and  Forti- 
tude; and  within  a  garter  superscribed,  Iloni  soit  qui  maly 
pensj  &c.     The  tomb  has  the  following  inscription': 

Sept.  21  die  Lunse,  hora  matutina  fere  Quarta,  LANCELOTUS 
ANDREWS,  Episcopus  Winloniensis,  meritissimum  Lumea 
Orbis  Christian!  raortuus  est, 

Ephemeris  Laudians^ 
An.  Dom.  1626,  i^tat.  s\\x  71. 

At  the  head  of  the  toipb : 

Monumentum  quod  hoc  restitutum.  Anno  1764'. 

A  plain  monument  in  the  north  wall,  in  memory  of  John 
Morton,  master  of  arts.     Ob.  17.  Sep.  1631. 

Sir  John  Shorter,  knight,  who  died  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London  the  4th  of  September  1688,  aged  sixty-foi^r 
years.  Also  dame  Isabella  his  wife,  Obiit  January  1703, 
aged  seventy -two  years. 

In  the  south  aisle  and  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
On  the  south  side  the  aisle  a  spacious  monument,  adorned 
with  two  pilasters,  cornice  and  pediment ;  between  the  pi« 
lasters  is  a  rock,  whereon  stands  an  angel,  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  cicle,  and  pointing  with  its  right  toward  the  sun 
over  its  head ;  out  of  the  rock  issues  several  snakes,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  appearance  of  standing  corn,  part  of  which 
is  bound  to  the  rock,  the  rest  loose;  all  this  is  between  two 
angels  sitting  in  a  repofing  posture  placed  lower,  one  hav- 
ing a  pitchfork;  the  other  a  rake,  and  bj  each  a  long  cross 

3  R  2  winged ; 
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under  the  corn  is  a  winnowing  fan,  which  psrts 
.  air»eral  mottns. 
the  sun  these  words,  SolJmlitia. 
nder  the  hand  of  the  standing  angel,  Fos  esfis  Dii  Dei. 
nd  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  cornice,  Agricul'.ara, 

On  the  rock,  Petra  eiat  Cfirhlta. 

Bound  llic  rock,  Si  non  Motiatur,  rum  miviscil. 

Under  that,  Nos  sevit,  fovit,  lavit,  cogis,  renovabit. 

Under  the  angel  with  the  fork,  Mtssores. 

By  the  crosses,  yeino  sine  Crucc  beatus. 

Under  that  with  the  rake,  Congregahvnt. 

In  the  fan  is  this  inscription : 

Arvum  hoc  Sepulckrale, 

ExaviBnim  opt.  natrit  JaoMv  Doninae  Cleik«,  mi  ipiiiu  Iw 
tbuncque  uKorit  conritioni  dettinstum,  Gulidmiu  Auguittnui 
Amigei  vivu*  wcravit  Anna  Conjux  cluiuima  primo  inseritur. 
Qua  post  decimum  partum  (An.  1633,  Jan.  31  Marito,  ac  liberit 
quinfjue  lu peril itib us)  Tricenaria  vaJediceni:  In  reflorescendi 
diem  &  spem,  hac  terra  tcgilur,  aequimur  cKteri:  Sati  corrup* 
ttbilci,  suscitandi  i near rupti biles,  Secundam  fecit  se  mentem 
Domina  Jacosa  Matrona  specatis*.  nupla  Jacobn  Augusltno  per 
An.  22,  deinde  Roberto  Gierke.  Equiti  Auratr,  Saccarii  Baroni 
per  An.  4,  Viduala  permansit  An.  20.  booii  operibus  Inlenta 
devixit.  An.  j£tat.  66,  Salutti  1626,  &  hie  mature  in  Chnslo 
Kefrerminandi  viceni  expectat. 

Postremo  ip«e  Gulieloms,  eadeni  spe  hie  condidui  Monumentun 
hoc  conduiit,  An.  M'z.1,  M,  Salut.  1655. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  citapel  is  a  marble  monument, 
adorned  with  two  pilasters,  entahlature,  and  demy  statue; 
and  below,  under  two  arches,  the  following  inscription,  en- 
riched with  two  terms  and  a  cherub,  viz. 

This  monument  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Bing- 
ham, Efq;  Sadler  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  who  was 
a  good  benefactor  to  this  parish  and  Free  School.  He  departed 
tbii  Life  in  September  J  62J,  in  the  7Slli  Year  of  hit  Age,  and  hit 
Body  liei  buried  in  the  Vault  before  thii  MonumeDt,  where  it  ex> 
pects  the  ReMirrection  of  the  Just. 

William  Emerson,  "who  departed  out  of  this Jife the 
27tb  of  June,  anno  1575,  in  the  year  of  his  age  ninety- 
two*'* 
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two.*'  This  pleasii^  little  monanient  is  decorated  with  a 
diminutive  emaciated  figure,  lying  in  a  shroud  on  a  mat. 
The  excellence  oi  the  sculpture  is  almost  equal  to  the  best 
plaster  casts. 

A  handsome  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  this  church ;  a 
pious  and  painful  minister,  who  died  June  6,  1762,  aged 
thirty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  New  Cbapel,  in  bishop 
Andrews's  vault.  The  head  of  the  deceased  has  much  ex- 
pression. 

A  gravestone  ten  feet  in  length,  on  which  was  a  border 
and  figure  in  brass  of  a  bishop  in  his  pontificalibus,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  William  Wickham,  bishop  of 
LincolUj  and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1595. 

In  the  Chancel  amd  Middle  Aisle. 

Near  the  altar  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble, 
adorned  with  pyramidal  figures,  pilasters  and  arch,  under 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  defunct,  and  his  two  wives  and 
children  below  in  a  kfieeling  posture  (fenced  with  iron  rail 
and  banister)  with  tbb  inscription  on  the  south  side : 

Peter  Humble,  Gentleman,  dedicates  this  Monument  to  the 
pious  memory  of  Richard  Humble  Alderman  of  London,  and 
Margaret Jiis  Wife,  Daughter  to  John  Piersonof  Nathing*  in  the 
County  of  4^^siex  Gentleman,  by  whom  he  had  issue  2  Sons,  John, 
who  died  young,  and  the  above  named  Peter,  now  living ;  also 
4  Daughters,  Catharine,  Weltham,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  survived  the  other  3,  and  was  interred  the  same  day  with  her 
Father,  April  13,  1616.  Richard  left  Isabel  his  2d  Wife  Wi- 
dow,  who  was  the  Daughter  of  Richard  Kichinman  of  Henley 
in  the  County  of  York  Gentleman,  bequeathing  to  the  Poor  of 
this  Parish  5l.  4s.  per  Ahn.  for  ever,  out  of  the  Tenements  ad* 
joining  to  the  South  tide  of  the  3  Crown-gate  in  South  work. 

And  on  the  north  side  of  this  monoment  are  these  lines: 

Like  to  the  Damask  Rose  you  lee. 
Or  Itke'tiM  Blbiiomr  on  (he  Tree^ 
Or  like  the  dainty  Flower  of  May» 
Qr  like  the  Momiog  of  the  Day  % 

•  Fnbobly  Nimim. 

Of 
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like  ihe  Sun,  or  like  the  Shade. 
like  flie  Gourd  which  Jonas  had. 
Even  so  U  Man,  whoie  Thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  oul,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done, 
e  Rose  withers,  the  BIoikhd  blastelb, 
i  lie  Flower  fadex,  the  Morning  hasleth ; 
The  Sun  sets,  (he  Shadow  dies. 
The  Gourd  consumer,  and  Man  he  dtej. 
Kdward   Robinson  Brewer,    Ob.  7,0  July  1652,  ani  hii^ 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Richard.    The  grare-stone  thus  ii>* 
•cribed: 

Undemeilh  thii  Stone  lie  three, 

Jein'd  bj  Con*anguinityt 

The  Faiber  he  did  lead  the  way, 

(His  Soni  made  haite,  death  could  not  Hay.) 

The  Elded  Son  the  next  did  go. 

The  Younger  might  in  vain  uy  no. 

But  ai  they  all  receiv'd  their  Breath, 

So  dill  they  soon  resign  to  Death, 

For  to  enjoy  that  Heav'nly  rest. 

Which  is  ordain'd  for  those  who'ie  blett. 

In  and  about  the  North  Aisle. 

Two  old  tombs  in  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  near  the  east 
end,  the  plates  with  the  inscriptions  being  stolen  away,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  inmemoryof  Thomas  Cure,  Esq. 
sadler  to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth^ 
Ob.  1598  ;  and  "  Mark  Pboudfoot,  gentleman,  servant  to 
king  James,  and  the  late  king  Charles,  sixty  years.  Obiit  20, 
March  1657,  aged  eighty." 

A  little  farther  westward  in  the  wall,  a  monument  adorned 
with  two  square  columns  and  entablement  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  demy  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  and 
the  tigures  of  six  childreq  below  in  a  kneeling  posture;  a 
winged  death's  head,  &c.  The  inscription  : 
An  EpiUph  upon  John  Jrehcar^e,  Geiitlenaii  Porter  to  King 
James  I, 

Had  Kings  a  Power  to  lend  their  Subjects  Breath, 

Trehearne,  thou  should'tt  oot  be  catt  down  by  Death ; 
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Thy  Royal  Master  still  would  keep  thee  theh» 

But  Lengtli  of  Days,  are  beyond  Reach  of  Men. 

Nor  Wealth,  nor  Strength,  nor  great  Mens  Love  can  ease 

The  Wounds  Death's  Arro^n  roaire,  ibr  thou  hast  thete ; 

In  thy  King's  Covrt,  good  place  to  thee  is  i^iven. 

Whence  thou  shalt  go  to  the  Kings  Court  of  Beaven« 

John  Gower,  poet,  and  cotemporary  with  Chaucer;  also 
a  benefactor  to  this  church :  bis  tomb  in  the  north  wall  ia 
spacious,  of  the  Gothic  order,  adorned  with  bis  image 
iying  at  fall  length,  bis  head  resting  on  three  books  which 
he  wrote,  and  three  figures  of  women  painted  on  the  wall, 
crowned  with  ducal  coronets,  representing  Piij/j  Mtrcjf^ 
und  ChariHf^  with  these  French  lines  on  them: 

Pour  ta  pite  Jesu  regarde, 

£t  tee  cest  Ame  en  Savuegarde. 

■ 

O  bone  Jew  fait  te  mercy 
Aratiie,  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

£n  toy  qui  es  Fitz  de  Dieu  le  Pere, 
Savuo  soit,  qui  gist  sours  cest  pierre. 

And  this  epitaph : 

Hie  jacet  Joannes  Cower  Armiger,  Anglorum  Poeta  celeber* 
rtmus,  ac  huic  sacro  Ediiicio  Benefactor  insignis,  temporibus 
%^H^  III.  &  Rich.  II. 

Annigeri  scutum  nihil  it  modo  fert  tibi  tutum. 
Reddidit  inmolutum,  morti  generali  tribulum. 
Spiritus  exutum  se  gaudeat  esse  solatum. 
Est  ubi  virtutum  Regnum,  sine  Labe  Statgtum. 

Ik  the  Cross  Aisle. 
A  monument  of  marble  and  other  stone,  at  the  north  end 
of  this  aisle,  adorned  with  columns,  entablature  and  arched 
pediment  of  the  Ionic  order ;  also  the  figure  of  the  deceased 
habited  io  a  gown  lined  with  fur,  and  cumbent,  his  head 
reposing  on  the  palm  of  bis  right  band^  in  the  left  a  book ; 
also  a  cherub:    The  epitaph: 

Here  Lockyer  lies  interred^  enoU'gh  his  Name  ' 

Speaks  one  hath  few  Competitors  in  Faroe, 

A  Name.fo  great,  so  genVal,  it  may  tcorn 

Inscriptions,  which  (lo  vulgar  Tombs  ^dorn*  ^ 

A  D.'minotith 
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ninulioii  'lis  to  write  iti  Verse 
:ulogies  which  most  Mem  Moulhs  refieane; 
'irtues  and  his  Pilli  are  so  well  known. 
Envy  can't  confine  them  under  Slone. 
ley'II  lurvive  his  Dust,  and  not  expire, 

II  things  eUe  at  ih'  Universal  Fire. 
Verfe  u  lost,  Wh  Pilli  Embalm  him  safe 

jlure  times,  without  an  Epitaph. 

Deceased  April  '26  A.  D.  1672.  aged  72. 

At  the  foot  of  this  monument  is  the  image  of  a  knight 
Templar  in  a  cumbent  posture,  his  sword  drawn,  and  held 
across  his  breast.  At  his  feut  the  remains  of  some  animal 
rot  easily  distinguishable.  Probably  William  Warren,  earl 
of  Surrey,  who  went  to  Jerusalem  during  the  Crusades,  was 
slain  in  battle,  in  1143,  and  said  to  have  been  buried  withio 
these  walltj. 

A  very  graceful  neat  monument  of  while  marble  veined 
with  blue,  adorued  with  two  piiasters,  entablature,  and  pe- 
diment; a  bust  under  a  canopy  curtain,  between  the  figures 
of  two  babes' weeping;  also  cherub itus,  cartouches,  death 
heads,  and  this  inscription : 

To  the  memory  vf  Mr.  Richard  Blisse  of  this  Parish,  a  failhfiil 
Friend,  and  most  alfe<  donate  Hu«band.  Hti  Wife  Elizabeth,  out 
of  a  just  senie  of  her  Lo»,  hath  caused  this  monument  lo  bt> 
erected,  aa  the  last  Testimony  of  her  Love.  He  died  suddenly 
the  4th  of  August,  and  was  buried  underneath,  the  tSLh  of  the 
same  month,  A.  D.  1703.  JElM.  67,  Conjug.  29. 

A  gravestone  in  the  area  near  the  north  end  of  the  cross 
nisle,  of  grey  marble,  inscribed: 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  who 
wai  for  near  i  1  Years  one  of  the  Ministers  of  ihi*  Church  (ai  hit 
Father  had  been  fur  2S  Years)  he  was  also  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  Chaplain  to  the  3d  Troop  of  Guards,  Ob.  2S 
April  1702. 

A  monument  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  stem  of  the 
cross lusle,  inscribed: 

Monument  um  Viri  Justt 

In  memory  of  John  Symons,  Citizen  and  While  Baker  of  Lon- 
doi),  who  departed  this  Life  the  lOth  of  Aogust  I62S,  and  was  a 

good 
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food  benefactor  unto  this  Parish,  who  gave  to  the  Poor  8l.  per 
Ann.  for  ever,  to  be  di&Uibuted  or  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  Thomaa 
before  Christmas {  and  unto  St.  George's  Parish  in  Sou th work « thet 
Sum  of  lOl.  per  Ann.  for  ever;  and  unto  the  Parish  of  St.  Mar/ 
Newington  in  Surry,  the  Sum  of  51.  per  Ann.  for  ever.  Theiq 
Sums  to  come  unto  the  said  Parishes  after  the  decease  of  hb  Fa^* 
iher  Samuel  Symons,  who  yet  liveth  in  the  Year  1631. 

His  Flesh  interred  here,  once  contain'd  a  Spirit, 
Who  by  God's  Mercy  and  his  Saviour's  Merit, 
Departed  in  that  constant  Hope  of  Trust, 
To  reign  eternally  among  the  Just. 
To  live  and  die  well,  was  his  whole  endeavouff 
And  in  Assurance  dy'd  to  live  for  ever. 

Here  were  also  buried,  Thomas  Yong,  Clarenceux  king;' 
at  arms.  William  lord  Scales,  William  earl  Warren,  Johlji 
Auckland,  Glover^  1625^  with  this  epitaph : 

Not  twice  ten  Years  of  Age  a  weary  Breatl\, 
Have  I  exchanged  for  a  happy  Death. 
My  Course  so  short,  the  longer  is  my  Rest, 
God  takes  them  soonest,  whom  he  loveth  best. 
For  he  that's  born  to  day  and  dies  to  morrow, 
l,.05eth  some  time  of  Rest,  but  more  of  Sorrow, 

Pn  a  stone  in  the  New  Chapel,  under  the  Grocers  arms: 

Gnrret  some  call'd  him,  but  that  was  too  high. 
His  Name  is  Garrard,  who  now  here  doth  lye: 
He  in  his  Youth  was  toss'd  with  many  a  Wave^ 
But  now  at  Port  arriv'd,  rests  in  his  Grave. 
The  Church  he  did  frequent  whilst  he  had  breath. 
And  wish'd  to  lie  therein  after  his  de^th. 
Weep  not  for  him,  since  he  is  gone  before 
To  Heaven,  where  Grocers  there  are  many  more. 

Here  also,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1807,  was  buried, 
Abraham  Newlakd,  Esq.  fifty  years  the  faithful  and  di* 
ligent  cashier  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  under  which  article 
en  account  is  given  of  him* 

The  living  may  be  called  a  rectory  impropriate,  the 
churchwardens  receiving  tythes  since  the  32  Hen.  Vllt. 
to  the  year  1672,  when  the  pariah  of  Cbsiftcburch  being 
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his,  ttie  tythes  ceased ;  but  the  churdiwarden* 

iwpr      crward  to  raise  (In  lieu  of  those  lytht-s)  and  ievj 

sh,  a  sum  not  exceeding  350/.  p?r  ann;(»(,  to 

)pl        -o  two   preaching   chaplains  per  annum  each 

i  tv         master  of  the  free-school  30/.  per  annum,  and 

residui:  wi  be  laid  out  in  the  reparation  of  t!ie  church. 

The  vestrv  is  select,  consisting  of  thirty  inhabitants ;  and 
the  parish  officers  are  churchwardens,  and  other  subordinate 
Officers. 

In  St;  Saviour's  churcb-yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  is  a  Free  Gbammar  School,  founded  at  the 
cbmi^e  of.  the  parish,  by  patent  granted  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth.  A,  D.  1562,  constituting  six  governors  chosen  out  of 
the  Testry. 

The  school-house  was  burnt  down  in  1676,  but  rebuilt  in 
a  handsome  stile.  This  foundation  is  governed  by  a  master 
and  usher ;  and  is  free  for  all  such  poor  children  as  aie  na- 
tives of  this  parish. 

Adjoining  is  a  Free  English  School,  founded  by  Do- 
rothy Applebee,  about  the  year  1681,  for  thirty  poor  boj-a 
of  this  parish;  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arilli- 
metic.  This  school  is,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  undes 
the  inspection  of  the  governors  belonging  to  the  before- 
mentioned  grammar  school. 

At  a  small  distance  from  St.  Saviour's  church  is  The 
fioROUCH  AIarket,  which  is  a  large  area  surrounded  with 
stalls,  and  other  conveniences,  for  the  sale  of  various  kinds 
of  provisions,  but  particularly  vegetables.  The  principul 
market  for  flesh  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Borough  High 
Street. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  market  is  Deadmaw's  Place, 
in  which  is  situated  an  Hospital  or  College  founded  by 
Thomas  Curei  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  tjiieen  Elizabeth.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  rooms  for  as  many  poor  men  and  wo- 
men, of  St.  Saviour's  parish,  each  of  whom  has  20<l.  per 
week.  This  hospital  is  governed  by  one  of  the  wardens, 
called  College  Warden ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  belonging  to 
it,  in  which  prayers  are  read  twice  a  week  by  one  of  the  old 
5  men 
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tX\en  belonging  to  the  college.  Hero  arc  also  two  alms- 
houses founded  by  Henry  Sprat :  and  in  the  burial-ground 
belonging  to  the  college  are  rooms  for  two  poor  people, 
founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  in  the  year  1682,  each  of 
whom  hath  20rf.  per  week.  Also  two  houses,  founded  by 
Henry  Young,  Esq.  who  endowed  them  with  51.  4^.  per  arv 
num,  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Passing  through  the  church  yard  into  the  Borough  High 
Street,  we  come  to  St.  Margaret's  Hill;  so  called,  be- 
cause on  the  site  formerly  stood  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret;  the  union  of  the  parish  of  which  with  that  of 
St.  Saviour,  as  already  related,  was  the  cause  of  the  neg- 
lect and  desertion  of  this  fabric,  part  of  which  was  after- 
wards appropriated  for  the  court  of  sessions  for  the  Bo- 
rough, &c.  and  a  part  for  a  prison,  since  removed  to  Mill 
Lane,  and  called  The  Borough  Compter.  The  whole 
has  been  lately  rebuilt;  but  does  not  possess  any  thing  to 
attract  notice.  In  the  front,  facing  Blackman  Street,  scaf- 
folding is  usually  erected  to  form  a  court  of  Hustings  for 
the  election  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament  for  this 
borough. 

The  Borough  of  Southwark  first  sent  members  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  right  of  election  was  settled  in  1702,  to  be  only  in  the 
inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  returning  officer  is 
the  high  bailiff,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  corporation  of 
liie  city  of  London. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  High  Street  is  the  Tabard  ♦ 
(corrupted  to  Talbot)  Inn.  In  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  abbots  of  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  whenever  they 
came  to  the  metropolis  to  attend  their  duty  in  parliament. 
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So  called,"  says  Stow,  "  of  the  sign  which,  as  we  now  term  it, 
is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides',  with 
a  square  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders.  A  stately  garment  of  old 
time,  commonly  worn  by  nohlemea  and  others  both  at  homeland  abroad, 
in  the  wars ;  but  then  to  wit,  in  the  wars  their  arms  embroidered,  or 
otherwise  depicted  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms 
might  be  known  from  others.  But  now  these  Tabards  are  only  worn 
by  the  heralds,  and  ar«  caUed  their  Coa,t%  of  Acmi  in  lervice," 
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This  inn  was  also  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  pil- 
grims on  (heir  journies  to  pay  adoration  to  the  shrine  of 
Si.  Thomas  h  Becket,  at  Canterbury :  Chaucer  describes 
their  mode  of  behaviour  at  the  inn,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  progress.  After  commencing  his  prologue  with  tho  ^ 
time  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  when  the 
"  yong  Sunn  hath  in  the  Kam  his  halve  cours  yrunn :"  &c, 
the  poet  proceeds : 

BeM]  (hat  in  that  scson  on  ilial  Any 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabberd  as  I  by 
Keady  to  wendiri  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury,  witk  devote  corage, 
Al  nigbt  wer  Come  into  that  hoitery 
Wele  nine  and  twenty  In  a  company 
or  lundrie  folk,  by  aventurv  y&ll 
In  felaship  and  pilgrime*  wer  Uiey  all) 
That  toward  Canterbury  wguldin  ride 
Tlie  ebambers  and  stahlis  wcrin  wide. 
And  well  we  weiin  exptd  at  the  best,  &c. 
After  introducing  to  view  the  various  personages  who 
composed  the  cavalcade,  who  were  the  knight,  the  squire, 
the  squire's  yeoman,    the  prioress,    the  monk,    a   friar,  a 
merchant,  the    clerk    of    Oxenford,    the  serjeaunt  at  law, 
the  frankelan   (freeholder)  haberdasher,  &c.   the   coke,  the 
shipman,  the  doctor  of  phisick,  the  wife  of  Bath,  the  par- 
ponne,  the  plowman,  the  millare,  the  manciple  (purveyor 
of  viands)   the  reve  (bailid)  the  sompnour,  (apparitor)  and 
die  pardoner,  (seller  of  pardons)  and  informed  of 
The  stale,  aray,  and  nomber,  and  the  cause 
Why  that  assemblid  was  Ihir  companie 
In  Southwerke,  at  this  genti!  hostelrie ; 
Tliat  liight  the  Tabbarde,  fasli  by  the  Bell. 
The  poet  acquaints  his  readers  that 

Now  it  is  time  to  j  oO  for  to  lell 

How  (hat  we  barin  us  (hat  ilk^  night 
Whan  we  wer  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 

Crete  cher^  made  our  host  as  werichone, 
And  to  the  suppere  set  he  us  anonei 
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And  servid  u$  with  vitailes  of  the  best, 

Strong  was  the  wine,  and  well  to  drink  us  lest. 

A  semely  man  our  host^  was  withal. 

To  ben  a  manhali  in  a  Lord 'is  hall ; 

A  large  man  he  was,  with  eyin  stepe, 

A  fairer  burgeis  is  there  none  in  Chepe. 

Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise,  s^nd  well  ytaughfy 

And  of  manhod^  lakkid  him  right  naught. 

And  eke  thereto  he  was  a  mery  roan, 

i\nd  after  suppere  playin  he  began. 

And  spake  of  mirth  aroongis  other  thinges^ 

Whan  that  we  hadd^  made  our  rekeninges; 

And  seid^  thus,  now  Lordingis  trewly 

Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  herl^ly  : 

For  by  my  trouth,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 

I  saw  not  this  yere  soche  a  cumpanie  " 

Atones  (once)  in  this  herbrue,  (inn)  as  is  now. 

Fain  would  I  don  you  mirths,  wist  I  how. 

On  the  top  of  the  page  of  the  prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  in  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer,  is  an  engraving 
representing  the  pilgrims  setting  out  from  the  inn  on  their 
journey. 

The  highway  from  St.  Margaret's  Hill  to  Newington 
Causeway,  is  called  Blackman  Street  ;  on  the  east  side 
of  wliich  is  the  prison  called  The  Marshalsea. 

This  is  a  court  of  law  and  a  prison,  intended  at  first  for 
the  determination  of  causes  and  differences  among  the 
king^s  menial  servants,  and  was  under  the  controul  of  the 
knight  marshal  of  the  royal  household,  and  removeable  at 
pleasure  *.     It  had  particular  cognizance  of  murders,  and 

other 

*  Stow  informs  u«,  "  that  in  the  year  1376,  the  50th  of  Edward  III. 

Henry  Percy  being  marshal,  kept  his  pritoneri  in  the  city  of  London  ; 

where  having  committed  one  J.  Pendergeit;  of  Norwich,  contrary  to 

the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  the  citizens,  by  persuasion  of  the 

lord  Fitzwalter,   their  standard  bearer,   took  armour,  and  ran  with 

great  rage  to  the  marshal's  inn,  broke  up  the  gates,  brought  out  the 

prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  away,  minding  to  have  burnt  the  stocks  in 

the  midst  of  their  city ;  but  they  6rst  sought  for  Sir  Henry  Percy,  to 

)iave  punished  him,  as  I  hav9  noted  in  my  aanidiv 

f*  Moreover^ 


other  offences,  ccimmitted  within  the  king's  court ;  such  a» 
striking,  which  was  antiently  punishable  by  the  loss  of  the 
olTendinir  hand,  Here  also  persons  guilty  of  piracies,  and 
other  offences  on  the  high  seas,  were  coninaitted.  For  the 
latter  purpose  it  is  still  continued,  though  the  offentlei 
tried  and  coiivicfed  at  the  Old  liailey,  and  executed  at  Ilxc- 
(  Dock,  Wappiiig. 
'  The  dispensation  of  the  law  tn  the  MarshaUea,  and 
King's  Palace  Court,  h  by  the  following  judges,  the  lord 
steward  of  the  household,  knight  marshal,  deputy  marshal, 
steward,  &c.  The  causes  are  conducted  by  four  counsel, 
and  six  attornies ;  here  are  also  six  marshalmen,  or  tip. 
sta%,  and  subordinate  officers.  The  attornies  are  of  Chf- 
ford's  Inn,  London,  none  others  being  suffered  to  practise 
in  these  courts.  Tlw  court  has  jurisdiction  twelve  miles 
round  Whitehall,  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London)  for 
actions  of  debts,  damages,  trespasses,  &c. ;  and  subject  to 
be  removed  to  a  higher  court  of  law,  when  above  5t. 

Mr.  Howard  describes  the  prison,  as  "  an  old  irregular 
building  (rather  several  buildings)  in  a  spacious  yard.  There 
are  in  the  whole  near  sixty  rooms  ;  and  yet  only  six  of  them 
left  for  common  side  debtors.  The  prison  is  too  small,  aud 
greatly  out  of  repair. 

"  Mr.  Allnutt,  who  was  many  years  since  a  prisoner 
here,    bad,    during  his  confmement,    a   large    estate    be- 

"  Moreover,  abom  ihe  feast  of  Easier,  next  following,  John,  duks 
ef  Lan caller,  having  caused  all  ihe  whole  nsvy  of  England  lo  be  ga- 
thered logeiher  at  London,  a  certain  pstjuire  chsnced  lo  kill  one  of  ihe 
•hipmen ;  which  act  the  oiher  ihipmeo  taking  in  ill  part,  ihey  brought 
(heir  luit  into  the  king's  court  of  Mjrshalsea,  which  then,  as  hap- 
pened, laiih  my  author,  was  kept  in  Southwark  ;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived that  court  to  be  too  favourable  lo  the  murderer ;  and  farther,  that 
the  king's  warrtni  was  also  goiltn  for  his  pardon  i  ibey,  in  great  fucy, 
ran  ic  ihe  house  wherein  the  murderer  wai  imprisoned,  broke  into  it, 
and  brought  out  the  priioner  with  hi*  feliers  on  bii  legs ;  tbey  tluust  a 
kniCe  Id  hit  heart,  and  stuck  him  at  if  he  had  beeu  a  hog.  After  this 
they  tied  a  rope  to  bii  feitert,  and  drew  him  to  the  galk>w> ;  where, 
when  ihey  had  hanged  him,  as  though  they  had  done  a  great  act,  tbey 
cauied  ihe  iruinpett  le  he  lounded  before  them  to  their  ihipi,  and  there, 
in  great  triumph,  thejr  ^UU  thtc  reu  of  the  day." 
,  queathed 
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qucathcd  to  him.  He  learned  sympatfay  by  his  sufierings, 
and  left  100/.  a  year  to  release  poor  debtors  from  hence. 
JVIany  are  cleared  by  it  every  year." 

In  the  year  1381,  the  Kentish  rebeb  broke  dovim  the 
houses  of  the  Marsbalsea  and  King's  Bench,  in  Southwark; 
took  from  thence  tlie  prisoners,  broke  down  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Immorth,  the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  and 
King's  Bench,  &c.  In  1587,  the  eleventh  of  Itichard  the 
Second,  after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  the  king  kept  a  great 
council  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Marshalsea  of 
the  king  was  then  kept  at  Loughborough  upwards  of  six 
days.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  iu 
the  twenty- second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Wil- 
liam Brandon,  Esq.  in  the  year  1504;  during  his  presi- 
dency the  prisoners  of  the  Marsbalsea,  at  that  time  re- 
moved hack  to  Southwark,  hrck»  out,  and  many  of  them 
being  taken,  were  executed ;  especially  such  as  had  been 
committed  for  felony  or  treason. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  in  Southwark,  in  1592,  was 
occasioned  by  the  serving  of  a  warrant  from  the  lord  chaan 
berlain,  by  one  of  the  knights  marshal's  men,  upon  a  felt* 
maker's  servant,  wlio  was  committed  to  the  Marsbalsea, 
with  otbei*s,  that  had  been  accused  to  his  lordship  by  the 
knights  marshal's  man,  without  cause  of  ofieoce.  The  of- 
ficer entered  the  house  where  the  warrant  was  to  be  served , 
with  a  dagger  drawn,  alarming  die  man's  wife  wiio  sat  by 
the  fire  with  a  young  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  after  having 
taken  the  prisoners,  committed  them  to  the  Marshalsea, 
wtiere  they  lay  five  days  without  having  it  in  their  power 
to  answer  the  supposed  oflFence.  Upon  this  the  servants  of 
the  felt-makers  made  this  a  common  cause,  and  assembled 
together  out  of  Bermondsey  Street  and  Bbckfriars,  with  a 
great  number  of  men,  to  rescue  those  that  were  commkteA 
to  the  Marsbalsea.  The  pretence  of  the'ur  meeting  was  oo^- 
casioned  by  a  play  on  the  Sabbath ;  which,  besides  its  pm» 
fanation,  gave  opportunity  to  coarmic  various  disorders. 

The  lord  mayor.  Sir  William  Webb,  bearing  of  the  tu- 
mult, hastened,  with  one  of  the  sheriffs,  to  the  scene  of 

disorder; 
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I     id  having  dismissed  the  multitude  by  proclamS' 
ai       some  of  the  ringlcadcrK,  and  committed  them 
son,    3  be  farther  punished  as  they  deserved ;  he  sent 
.   mor:    rig  for  the   deputy  and   constable   of  the   Bo- 
■h,  with  Qtliers  who  were  present,  from  whom  he  found, 
ihe  testimony  of  the  inha'>iiants,  that  the  occnsion  of  tiie 
had    been   through    the    misconduct  of    the    marshal's 
:n  ;  iind  to  add  to  the  provocation,  when   the  populace 
nad  assembled,  the  knight  marshal's  men  having  sheltered 
themselves  within  the   Marshalsea,  issncd   forth  with    their 
daggers  drawn  and  bastinadoes  in  their  hands,  beating  in- 
nocent passengen;  and  afterwards  drew  their  swords,  by 
which  several   pcrMons  were  slain;    this  had  increased   the 
tumult. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southwark  also  complained,  "  that 
the  said  marshal's  men  were  very  unneighbourly  and  dis- 
dainful among  them,  refusing  to  pay  scot  and  lot  witt) 
them,  or  any  other  duty  to  church  or  commonwealth."  The 
lord  mayor  apon  these  iDformations  applied  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer, that  they  might  be  admonished  of  their  behaviour, 
and  receive  more  discretion  in  serving  their  warrant." 

Tbe  lord  mayor  apprehending  also  great  danger  in  the 
city,  when  tbe  apprentices  and  others  who  had  raised  the 
insurl^ction  should  be  punished,  it  having  been  generally 
known  that  tbe  marshal's  men  gave  the  occasion ;  wrote  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  and  urged  that  their  punishment  should 
be  impartial,  as  well  upon  the  knight  marshal's  men,  wHq 
excited  the  disorders  by  their  indiscreet  and  violent  beha> 
viour,  as  upon  the  rioters ;  adding,  that  in  case  it  were 
not  done,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  that  the  ma- 
gistracy had  and  meant  to  take  to  keep  good  order ;  and 
he  supposed  that  the  magistrates  of  this  city  never  had  the 
inhabitants  under  better  regulation,  yet  they  were  in  doubt 
tbat  this  mischief  could  not  be  thoroughly  abated  if  th« 
measure  recommended  was  not  adopted,  Tbe  lord  trea- 
surer  attended  to  the  representation,  and  peace  was  re- 
•toied. 

Oa 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  street,  southwardly,  is  the  pariah 
church  of 

St.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 


THE  church  which  forineHy  stood  in  this  place,  was  of 
antient  foundation,  and  pertained  to  the  ahbey  of  Bar- 
mondsey,  by  the  gift  of  two  benefactors,  Tilomas  Ar- 
derne(fa(her  and  son),  in  the  year  1122;  having  undergone 
many  repairs,  and  being  ruinous  on  account  of  its  great 
age,  the  parishioners  applied  to  parliament,  and  obtained  aa 
act  to  hare  another  erected  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
present  edifice  was  begun  in  the  year  1734,  and  completely 
finished  in  1136. 

There  is  an  ascent  to  this  cliurch  by  a  flight  of  steps,  de- 
fended by  plain  iron  rails.  The  door  case,  which  is  Ionic, 
has  a  circular  pediment,  omamenled  with  the  heads  of  che- 
rubims  in  clouds ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  pediment,  which 
reaches  to  the  height  4>f  the  roof,  the  front  is  adorned  with 
a  balustrade  and  vases.  From  this  part  the  tower  rises 
plain,  strengtheoed  wkh  rustic  quoins,  as  is  the  body  of 
the  building,  and  on  the  corners  of  the  tower  are  agaia 
placed  vases.  Hence  wn  raised  s  series  of  Ionic  column* 
ttupportiRg  the  bau  of  the  spire,  which  has  ribs  on  ths 
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m^y  and  openings  in  all  the  fimif .  Tbe  top  is  crowned 
with  a  ball,  ftt)ni  which  rises  tbe  fane.  Within  tbe  tower 
are  eight  small  bells. 

The  interior  is  composed  of  a  nam  and  two  aisles,  wttli 
galleries  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  in  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  good  org^n.  The  cdlings,  &c.  are  hand* 
sorody  decorated,  and  the  whole  wdl  lighted  by  a  double 
series  of  windows.  The  advowson  of  the  living  is  in  the 
gift  of  tbe  crown. 

In  the  old  church  was  contained  the  anjiallowed  remains 
of  the  cruel  biriiop  Bonner,  who  bad  £>r  many  year^been 
confined  in  tbe  Marshalsea,  wlieie  be  died  miserably,  un- 
pitied,  and  unlamented. 

Opposite  St.  Geocge*s  charoli  fbrmeily  stood  the  mag. 
nificent  mansion  bulk  by  Cbaries  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth.  It  was  called  Suffolk 
House  ;  but  coming  afterwards  into  the  king^s  hands  ^,  it 
took  the  name  of  Southwakk  Place,  and  $,  Mint  was 
established  here  for  tbe  king^s  use;  whencx;  its  present  name. 

Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  came 
from  Hampton  Court,  and  dined  in  this  house,  where  he 
knighted  John  Yorke,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and 
returned  through  the  city  to  Westminster. 

Mary  I.  gave  the  mansion  to  Nicholas  Heth,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  to  bis  successors  for  ever,  to  be  their 
inn  or  lodging  for  their  rep  lir  to  London,  as  a  recompence 
for  York  House,  near  Westminster,  which  king  Henrv, 
her  father,  had  taken  from  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  see 
of  York. 

Archbishop  Heth  sold  the  premises  f,  and  the  purcliascrs 

pulled 

•  TKit  house  was  also  called,  while  it  was  in  the  duke^s  possesfioo. 
The  Duke's  Place ;  which  place  he  exchanged  with  the  said  king 
Heniy  the  Eighth;  and  the  king,  in  exchange,  gave  him  the  bishop  of 
Norwich's  Place,  in  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  and  this  exchange  was 
enacted  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.— ^/ow. 

t  The  said  archbishop,  August  6,  1557,  obtained  a  license  for  the 
alienation  of  this  capital  t)iie«<o&ge  of  ^uflblk  ?Iace,  and  to  apply  the 

price 
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pulled  it  domi,  sold  the  lead,  stone,  iron,  kc.  and  built  OQ 
the  site  many  sniall  cottages,  on  which  they  hnpoied  gvoal 
rents,  *^  to  the  increasing  of  beggars  in  that  borough.** 
The  archbishop  bought  Norwich  House  abovementioned,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  court,  and  left  it  to  his  sue* 
ccsvors. 

The  Mint  continued  for  many  years  an  asylum  for  deb* 
tors  and  fraudulent  persons,  who  took  refuge  here  with 
their  eflects,  and  set  their  creditors  at  defiance*;  but  tbit^ 
and  similar  privileges,  were  entirely  suppressed  by  psrlia- 

price  thereof  for  the  buy  log  of  other  houses »  called  ^Iso  SoiTolk  Placei 
lying  near  Charing  Cross,  as  appears  from  a  register  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York. — S/9w,  ' 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Whitefryars,    Savoy,   Salisbury  Court,  Ram 
Alley,  Mitre  Court,  Fullwood's  RenUy  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Mootagne 
Close,  the  Minories,  Clink,  ai^  Deadman's  Place,  assumed  to  them- 
f  elves  a  privilege  of  protection  from  arrests,  for  debt ;  agunst  whom  n 
severe,  though  just  statute  was  made,  S  and  9  William  III.  chap.  ST. 
*'  whereby  any  person  having  monies  owing  from  any  in  these  pre- 
tended privileged  places,  may,  upon  a  legal  process  taken  out,  require 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  head  bailiff  of  the  dutchyt 
liberty,  or  the  high  sheriff  of  Surrey,  or  bailiff  of  Southwark,  or  thdr 
deputies,  to  take  zf9$se  comitaius^  and  arrest  such  penoas,  or  take  thair 
goods  upon  execution  or  extent ;  and  the  sheriffs  or  officers  neglecdagy 
to  forfeit  to  the  plaintiff  lOOl.  and  every  person  opposing  them,  to  for- 
feit 501.  and  to  be  sent  to  gaol  till  the  next  assize,  and  suffer  such  im« 
prisonment,  and  be  set  in  the  pillory,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit|  and 
any  person  rescuing  or  aiding  therein,  forfeits  to  the  plaintiff  500L  and 
upon  non-payment  nf  the  forfeitures,  the  person  neglecting,  to  be  trani* 
ported  to  some  of  the  plantations  for  seven  years ;  and  returning  again 
within  that  time,  to  be  guilty  of  fekmy,  without  benefit  of  clergy  $  and 
persons  harbouring  those  that  have  made  such. rescues,  shall  be  trans- 
ported as  aforesaid,  unless  they  pay  the  plaintiff  the  whole  debt  and 
costs."    Yet  this  place  pretends  to  as  much  privilege  as  before,  though 
this  act  has  suppressed  all  the  other  places ;  and  these  streets  are  reckoned 
within  the  compass  of  this  Mint,  Tii.  Mint  Street,  Crooked  Lane  there» 
Bell's  Rents,  Bxdiange  Alley,  Cheapside,  and  Lombard  Street  tharai 
also  Cannon  Street,  Suflbik  Street,  St.  Geoigp  Street,  Queen  Streeti 
King  Street,  Peter  Street,  Harrow  AUer,  Anchor  Alley,  itnd  Dnke 
Street,  all  in  the  parish  of  St»  George,  Sonthwark.^ — New  Fiew  of  Lorn* 
ifoMt  yo|.Lp.|53« 
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menf  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  place  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  filthy  and  inconvenient  districts  in  the 
Borough. 

Northward  of  the  Mikt  is  Union  Street,  in  which  is 
Union  Hall,  a  very  handsome  structure,  appropriated  as 
a  police  office,  appointed  by  (»overDment  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  iusticc.  Adjoining  to  which  is  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  on  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  London,  and  other  Dispensaries  in  the  metropolis. 

At  the  Gonth-east  end  of  Blackman  Street,  in  Horse- 
MONGER  Lane,  is  the  County  Gaol  and  Hoi;se  of  Cor- 
HECTioN  roR  THE  CoUNTY  OF  SuBREV.  This  pfison  was 
formerly  liept  in  a  place  near  St.  George's  church,  called 
the  White  Lion,  so  called  on  account  of  its  having  been  a 
common  inn,  bearing  that  sign. 

Speaking  of  that  residence  of  misery,  Mr.  Howard  ob- 
serves, that  "in  so  close  a  prison,  situated  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  I  did  not  wonder  to  sec  in  Miirch  1776  se- 
veral felons  sick  on  the  floors:  no  bedding  nor  straw:  no 
infirmary:  no  chapel:  divine  service  performed  in  the  par- 
lour; which  is  too  small  for  the  purpose;  about  sixteen  feet 
square.  If  the  county  do  not  build  a  new  gaol,  more 
roomy  and  airy,  and  in  a  better  situation,  it  would  at  least 
be  adriseable  to  add  to  this  an  infirmary,  chapel,  &c." 

The  county  took  the  hint,  and  erected  the  present  spa< 
ciouB  premises  in  Horsemonger  Lane.  Here  is  a  good 
room  for  a  court  hall,  a  chapel,  offices,  &c.  adapted  for 
such  a  mass  of  structures;  the  situation  is  also  more  open, 
and  consequently  more  healthy. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Blackman  Street,  in  the 
road  to  the  Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  is  situated  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors, 
and  for  every  one  sentenced  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
to  sufier  imprisonment:  but  those  who  can  purchase  the 
liberties  have  the  benefit  of  walking  through  Blackman 
Street,  and  a  part  of  the  Borough,  and  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  It  is  a  brick  building,  in  a  fine  air,  and  surrounded 
with  a  very  high  brick  wsJi:  witbont  which  inclosure  the 

marshal. 
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taarsbal,  who  has  the  keeping  of  this  gaol,  ba»  very  hand- 
some apartments.  Prisoners  in  any  other  gaol  may  remow 
hither  by  Hubeas  Corpus.  Before  this  building  was  erected, 
the  Kiog^s  Bench  prison  stood  near  St.  George's  church. 

Stow  informs  us  that  **  the  courts  of  ICing*s  Bench  and 
Chancery  have  oftentimes  been  rempved  to  other  places; 
and  so  have  likewise  the  gaols  that  serve  those  courts,  as  in 
the  year  1304,  Edward  I.  commanded  the  courts  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer,  which  had  remained 
seven  years  at  York,  to  be  removed  to  their  old  pbce  at 
London.  And  in  tlieyear  1387,  the  eleventh  of  Richard  IL 
Robert  Trisilian,  chief  justice,  came  to  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry, and  there  sat  the  space  of  a  month,  as  justice  of 
King's  Bench ;  and  caused  to  be  indicted,  in  that  court, 
about  the  number  of  two  thousand  persons  of  that  coan- 
try,  &c. 

*^  It  seemeth  therefore,  that  for  that  time,  the  prison  or 
gaol  of  that  court,  was  not  far  off.  Also  in  the  year  1392, 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  Richard,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
being  lord  chancellor,  for  good  will  that  he  bear  to  his  city, 
caused  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  to  be  removed  from 
London  to  York.  But  before  long  they  were  returned  to 
London.  , 

*^  The  prisoners  in  this  prison  of  the  King^s  Bench  weie. 
formerly  not  only  restrained  by  their  liberty ;  but  were  fur- 
ther punished  by  reason  of  the  streightness  of  room,  there 
being  more,  about  the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign^ 
committed  there  than  before,  as  well  for  debt,  trespass,  as 
other  causes ;  by  reason  of  which  streightening  and  pes- . 
tering  one  another,  great  annoyances  and  inconveniencea 
grew  among  the  prisoners,  that  occasioned  the  death  off 
many :  so  that  within  six  years  last  past,  (it  was  now  aboat 
the  year  1579)  very  near  an  hundred  persons. died;  and 
between  Michaelmas  and  March,  about  a  dozen  persons, 
besides  others  that  had  been  extremely  sick,  and  hardly  re- 
covered ;  and  some  remained  still  sick,  and  in  danger  of 
their  lives,  through  a  certain  contagion,  called  The  Sick'^ 
ness  of  the  House^  which  many  times  happened  amo0g 
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tHem,  ingenderlng  cliiefiy,  or  rather  only,  of  tlic  small  or 
few  rooms  in  respect  of  the  many  persons  abiding  in  them  ; 
and  there,  by  want  of  air,  breathing  in  one  another's 
&ces,  as  they  lay;  which  coulii  not  but  breed  infection, 
especially  when  anv  infectious  person  was  removed  from 
ether  prisons  (hither.  And  many  times  it  so  happened, 
namely,  in  th«  summer  season,  that  llirough  wunl  of  air, 
and  to  avoid  smothering,  ttiey  were  forced,  in  the  night 
time,  to  cry  out  to  tlie  marshal's  servants,  to  raise  and 
Open  the  doors  of  the  ward,  whereby  to  take  air  in  the 
yard,  for  their  refreshing.  Wherenpon  these  prisoners, 
about  Mnrdi  I5"0,  Jjut  up  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  the 
Queen's  privy  council;  '  scttins^  forth  all  this  their  lament- 
able condition  ;  and  beseeclied  ihcmtotake  some  order  for 
the  enlarging  of  the  said  rooms,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives  that  then  remained  there,  as  of  others  that 
should  fortune  to  be  committed  thither ;  and  also  for  build- 
ing  some  chape!  or  place  of  common  prayer  ;  they  being 
driven  to  use,  for  tliat  purpose,  a  certain  room  through 
which  was  a  continual  recoun>e.  And  that  they  would  the 
rather  be  moved  thereunto,  in  that  the  same  house  or  lands 
were  the  queen's  inheritance,  and  the  marshal  there  an- 
swerable to  her  highness  for  a  yearly  rent  therefore ;  and 
also  being  her  highnesses  principal  gaol.' 

"  For  seconding  this  petition  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  knight, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  Fleetwood,  the  recorder;  and 
Mveral  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  sent  their  letter 
to  the  lords,  testifying  the  truth  of  the  above  said  com- 
plaint; and  moreover  assuring  their  honours  that  there  was 
not  one  convenient  or  several  room  in  the  whole  bouse, 
wherein  they  might  sit  for  the  execniing  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty's commission;  but  were  forced  to  use  a  little  low  room^ 
or  parlour,  adjoiniu'^  to  the  street,  where  the  prisoners 
daily  dined  and  suppc-d;  &o  that  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
charging their  duties  that  way,  and  some  tender  remorse 
towards  the  help  of  some  prisoners  hard  cases,  they  could 
be  contented  to  tarry  from  thence,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
ibeir  collcagoet  did  for  the  iaconveniency  aforesaid." 

The 
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The  prison  consists  of  one  large  pile  of  buildings,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  nearly  three  hundred  chambers;  the 
south  centre  has  a  pediment,  under  which  is  the  chapd. 
Tiie  place  has  all  the  accommodations  of  a  market,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  foreign  monastic  foundation  It  ^<  is 
in  most  respects  like  the  Fleet  Prison,  but  it  is  larger,  more 
airy,  and  more  conveniently  laid  out.  The  rules,  though 
more  extensive,  cost  more  to  be  obtained.  Being  out  of  the 
town,  the  prison,  though  more  wholesome,  is  less  in  the  way 
of  friends  who  might  call,  which  to  the  chief  part  of  pri- 
soners, is  a  considerable  disadvantage.  The  number  of 
people  confined  is  greater,  and  decent  accommodations  are 
even  more  expensive  than  in  the  Fleet." 

Hence  to  the  Obelisk,  are  low  buildings  in  damp  situa- 
tions, raised  within  these  last  twenty  years;  so  that  those 
who  would  now  enquire  out  St.  Creorge's  Fields,  and  its 
various  swamps  and  ditches,  must  be  surprised  to  fi^d  tbe 
whole  site  forming  the  basis  of  an  extensive  town,  raised 
according  to  the  taste,  convenience,  or  caprice  of  variou7» 

projectors. 
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ROUTE    II. 

jFrom  the  Obelisk,  along  the  East  and  JVest  Sides  of  Great 
Siurey  Roady  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Return  by  the 
West  Side  to  the  New  Cuty  to  Westminster  Bridge  \ 
xvhence^  bij  the  Asjjlum  and  Freemason^s  School,  (he 
Route  is  terminated  at  the  Obelisk. 

ST.  George's  Fields.  This  tract  was  anticntly  a  broad 
portion  of  marsh  land,  till  the  embankment  of  1!fae 
river  Thames,  rendered  it  tenable.  It  was  certainly  kt- 
habited  by  some  of  the  Romans,  which  is  sufficiently  au* 
thenticated  by  the  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins, 
and  bones,  ^and  might  have  been  used  as  an  dpsiiva,  or  sum* 
mer  camp ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  any  other,  the  sitSKw 
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'tioD  baviog  been  too^fCJAmp  for  a  residentiaiy  station;  Tor 
•«ven  till  the  leventeendi  centary  Lambeth  Marsh  was  ovef*- 
.  Anted. .'  Tbe  idea  entertained  by  dean  Gale,  and  doctor 
:8alaionp  of  tbe  actient  Londiniuoi  being  placed  on  this  side 
..of  the  Thames,  has  been  sufficiently  exploded,  to  admit  of 
.Bay-  further  investigation. 

«     These  fields  however  have  borne  their  share  of  celebrity 

.'i9  the  annals  of  this  country ;  they  were  Very  often  the 

aceoes  of  grandeur  and  cavalcade,  and  sometimes  tbe  ren- 

-deavous  of  rebellion  atMl  discord.    It  was  td  this  place  that 

'  Wat  Tyfer*s>  and  Jack  Cade*8,  rebels,  resorted  to  oppose 

'die  royal  authority;  and  it  was  here  that  the  former  re. 

tued  after  the  arrest  of  their  leader,  in  Smithfield,  and 

•were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  allegiance  tbey  had  violated. 

Here  also  the  infatuated  mob  commenced  the  riots  of  1780, 

which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  metropolis,  bad  they 

not  been  happily  quelled. 

These  fields  now  form  different  roads;  and  from  tlic 
Obelisk,  open  communications  with  all  the  south  and 
south-east  counties,  and  the  coasts  of  France,  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  Obelisk  was  erected  in  the  year  1771,  during  the 
mayoralty,  and  in  honour  of  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  tbe  consciontious  discharge 
of  his  magisterial  duty.  It  is  a  plain,  but  neat  structure^ 
and  forms  a  centre  at  the  meeting  of  the  gteat  south  road 
from  London,  tbe  road  from  V^estminstcr,  from  Southwark, 
from  Newington,  and  from  Lambeth.  One  siric  is  inscribed 
with  the  cause  of  its  erection ;  the  other  tliree  sides  mark 
the  distances  from  Fleet  Street,  London  Bridge,  and  West- 
minster. 

As  thk  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  present  reign,  it  will  be  very  proper 
in  this  place  to  notice  that  on  the  27 tb  of  January,  1769, 
ihe  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  tbe  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  assembled,  presented,  by  tbe 
fbmSbp  a  petition  to  the  House  of  CommonS|^  which  set 

forth: 

"  That, 
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,.     *'  Thatf  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty*ninth  year  of  king 
George  II.  the  petitioners  were  impowered  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Thltnies,  from  Blackfriars,  in  the  city  of  Londoiu 
to  the  opposite  side  in  (he  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  make  several 
ways  and  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  on  each  side  of  the  said 
river ;  and,  by  another  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  pre* 
sent  majesty's  reign,  were  empowered  and  enabled  to  compleat 
the  said  bridge,  and  the  avenues  thereto  on  the  London  side ;  and 
that,  the  works  of  the  said  bridge  being  now  nearly  finishedy  it  i» 
become  necessary  forthwith  to  make  a  road  or  avenue  thereto  on 
the  Surrey  side ;  and  therefore  the  petitionersi  if  they  might  be 
furnished  with  sufficient  means  for  that  purpose,  are  willing  to  un« 
dertake  the  making  of  a  straight  road,  from  the  said  bridge,  soutb'« 
wardsy  to  the  present  road  across  St.  George's  Fields,  between 
Synrands's  corner  and  the  Stones  End,  in  Blackman  Street ;  and 
from  thence  branching  into  two  partst  the  one  leading  to  somie 
place  at  or  near  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  the  other  to  Newington 
fiutts ;  the  ex  pence  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  several  purchase^ 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  petitioners  are  willing  and  desirotia* 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  continuation  of  the  tolls  now  payable  for 
the  passage  over  London  Bridge,  and  the  said  bridge  at  Btack« 
friars,  and  which,  by  the  said  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty»  are  to  cease  and  determine  immediately  after  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  said  in- 
tended road  might  be  lighted,  watched,  and  kept  in  repair,  at 
the  ex  pence  of  a  small  toll  thereon ;  and  therefore  praying,  thai 
leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  enabling  the  petitioners 
to  make  the  said  intended  road,  and  to  light,  watch,  and  repair 
the  same  when  made." 

The  bill,  ordered  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  passed  into 
an  act)  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads : 

The  preamble  "  recites  the  acts  of  29  Geo.  IF.  and  7  Geo.  III. 
relating  to  the  building,  &c.  of  Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  the  act 
sets  forth,  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  are  by  it  impowered  to  make  a  road  fifly  feet  wide  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ground  Street,  at  the  foot  of  the  said 
bridge,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  middle  line  thereof,  to 'a  circle, 
area,  or  place,  to  be  by  them  made  at  or  upon  the  present  road 
cross  St.  George's  Fields,  between  Symondi  Comer  and  the  south 
end  of  Blackman  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  South wark :  this  said 
circle,  area,  or  place,  is  not  to  exceed  t^ro  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
Vol.  IV.    No.  98.  3  U  in 
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indnmeter  |-  abd  ihtj  are  also  hercbj  impowefed  to  make  nothar 
raad  lixtj  feet  wMte  firom  the  taid  aide,  area,  or  place»  to  tomer 
phoe  at  or  near  tbe  hotue  oooDunonlj  called  the  Dog  andDuck  » 
sochlastdieotkmedroad  tobeinastrughtor  ctirveddirectioii»  lo 
that  the  greater  part  thereof  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  present 
mad  leadbg  to  Lsmbeth;  and  they  are  moreover  hereby  im« 
powered  to  make  another  road  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  said  drcte, 
areaj  or  place  in  a  straight  line«  to  some  place  at  or  near  New* 
i^gton  Butts. 

"  It  is  likewise  hereby  lawful  for  them  to  raise  such  roods  to  any 
httghtj  making  satisfaction ;  and  to  arch  overj  or  fill  up  ditches^ 
watefcoursesg  sewen,  poolsf  and  ponds,  but  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  Padding-mill  Stream :  they  may  also  erect  drains  and 
aewen  in  and  through  such  ditches^  &c.  and  purchase  houses, 
lands^  &c.  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  power  of  pur* 
chasing  is  limited  to  ten  years. 

.  "  Bodies  politic*  corporate,  &c.  trostees,  and  other  persons; 
are  impowered  to  sell  and  convey ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  ina- 
bility to  treaty  the  justices  of  Surrey  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  of  Surrey  to  summon  a  jury  ;  which  jury  is  to  be  drawn  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  3  Geo.  II.  and  the  jurors  may  be  challenged : 
and  the  said  justices  are  hereby  iippowered  to  summon  and  ex* 
amine  witnesses,  and  direct  views.  The  jury  is  to  assess  the  va- 
lue, and  the  justices  to  give  final  judgment.  Previous  notice  is 
to  be  given  to  the  parties  interested ;  and,  on  pa^rment  of  the  vao 
lue  assessed,  the  premises  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

"  Where  a  good  title  cannot  be  made,  or  legal  conveyance 
executed,  or  parties  found,  the  justices  are  to  order  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank ;  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  on  motion  or  petition.  Verdicts  and  judgments  are 
to  be  entered  among  the  records  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  Surrey. 
Copies  are  good  evidence.  On  payment  into  the  Bank,  the  pre- 
mises are  to  vest  in  the  city.  Justices,  on  petition,  may  invest 
the  money  in  the  public  funds.  If  the  money  is  not  tendered, 
yerdicts  and  judgments  are  not  binding.  Purchase  monies  of 
trust  are  to  be  reinvested  in  other  purchases,  to  the  same  uses. 
Conveyance  by  femes  covert  inrolled  are  to  be  eflfectual ;  and  so 
sdl  other  bargains  and  sales.  Persons  not  entering  their  claims 
within  a  limited  time  are  to  be  barxed,  but  at  liberty  to  recover 
the  purchase  money  from  perfons  receiving  the  same.  Afler  pur- 
jchase,  tenants  are  to  deliver  possession  within  six  months ;  and, 

on 
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^n  refu^ol,  ju^^tices  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver 
posves<«ion.  Mortgagees,  on  tender  of  principal  and  interest,  are 
to  convey ;  but  on  refusal  interest  is  to  cease,  on  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  into  the  Bank  ;  and  upon  such  payment  the  pre- 
mises are  to  vest  in  the  city.  The  monies  are  to  be  paid  or  ten- 
dered, before  amy  use  is  made  of  the  premises.  The  justices  are 
im  powered  to  fine  the  slier  iff,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  not  doing 
their  duty.  The  crown  is  aI>o  impowered  to  alienate  its  lands, 
and  stocks  are  to  be  purchased  for  answering  any  stipends, 

"  The  tolls  on  London  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  continued  by 
act  7  Geo.  III.  are  by  this  act  further  continued  till  payment  of  the 
monies  advanced  for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  with  intered. 
No  buildings  are  to  be  erected  within  ten  feet  of  the  said  roads. 
The  common  council  may  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee; 
but  no  persons  concerned  or  dealing  in  buHding,  are  eligible  on 
such  committees. 

*^  The  act  2^  Geo.  11.  and  4  Geo.  HI.  impowering  the  trustees 
c/f  the  Surrey  roads  to  erect  turnpikes,  extends  to  this ;  and  the 
trustees  for  erecting  turnpikes  on,  and  repairing,  lighting,  and 
watching  the  new  roads  intended  to  be  made  by  this  act,  are  im- 
powered to  demand  and  take  one  penny,  before  any  horse,  mule, 
or  ass,  drawing  or  not  drawing,  shall  pass  through  such  turnpikes 
or  foil  gates.  The  tolls  are  to  be  paid  but  once  a  day  at  any  turn« 
pike  erected  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  former  acts.  Sheep,  hogs^ 
neat  cattle,  are  exempted  from  tolls.  The  drains  and  sewers  are 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Surrey 
and  Kent. 

*'  This  act,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  trustees,  takes 
place  from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  it;  and  the  in- 
tended roads  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  mayor,  &c.  of  the 
city  of  London,  if  they  «hall  think  fit,  when  the  tolls  upon  the 
bridge  shall  have  ceased.  The  penalty,  on  misapplication  of  any 
<»f  the  monies  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  is  forfeiture  of  treble 
the  sum  so  misapplied.  The  writings  may  be  without  stamp,  and 
proceedings  are  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  form.  Actions  are  li- 
mited to  within  six  calendar  months,  and  the  defendant  may  plead 
the  general  issue,  and  recover  treble  costs. 

'*  This  act  ^hall  be  allowed  in  all  courts  whatsoever  as  a  public 
apt;  and  all  judges,  justice^  or  other  persons,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  take  notice  thereof  as  such,  without  especially  pleading 
the  same/' 

SV  2  The 
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The  first  object  of  attention  in  Great  Surrey  Road,  is  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  called  The  Royal  Circus. 
The  former  structure  was  built  about  twenty-eight  years 
since.  It  commenced  by  subscription,  and  was  undertaken 
in  favour  of  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  riding-master  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dibdin,  con- 
ducted it  for  some  time  witli  considerable  success,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  horsemanship.  But, 
from  some  misunderstanding  among  the  principal  pro- 
prietors, the  entei;falnments  ceased ;  and  the  bouse  re. 
mained  shut  up  for  several  yenrs.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  again  opened,  under  the  joint  management  and  pro- 
prietorship of  Mess.  Jones  and  Cross.  Ha\'ing  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  1  Itb  of  August  1805,  the  whole  has 
been  rebuilt  in  a  taalcful  and  ornamental  inatiner. 

Nortbmrd,  od  tbe  imm  side  tbe  stm»tt  k  arfkbric  which 
Ipndfies  hoauuiiiy,  and  irmts  tbe  ittentioo  of  the  bene- 
voleat  mind ;  it  is  The  Magdalen  Hospital. 

This  noble  institution  was  first  projected  by  Mr.  Robert 
^ingley,  in  the  year  1758,  fm-  the  reception  of  penitent 
prostitutes.  It  was  at  first  kept  in  a  lai^e  house,  formerly 
the  Ix>ndon  Infirmary,  in  Prescot  Street,  Goodman's  Fields, 
and  was  called  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  Tbe  utility  of  his 
charity  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so  well  supported,  that  the 
views  of  the  benefactors  extended  to  tbe  buildii^  an  edifice 
more  enlarged  and  convenient  for  the  purpose ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  spot  on  which  the  present  edifice 
s^nds  was  made  choice  of;  and  on  the  38tb  of  July,  in  tbe 
year  1169,  the  ear)  of  Hertford,  president,  with  the  vice- 
president  and  governors,  laid  the  first  stone  at  tbe  altar  of 
the  cbapeli  under  which  was  placed  a  brass  plate  with  the 
following  inscription : 

On  the  28th  of  July, 

in  ihe  year  ot  our  Lord 

MDCCLXIX. 

and  in  the  nintli  year  of  the  leign  of 

his  mott  Sacred  Majesty 

GEORGE  III. 

King  of  Gi^  Britain, 

*  Patronized 
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patronized  by  his  royal  Consort 

queen  charlotte, 
Thw  hospital 

for    the    reception    of 

Penitent  Prostitutes, 

Supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 

was  begun  to  be  erected, 

and  the  first  STONE  laid  by 

FRANCIS    Earl  of    HERTFORD, 

knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of 

the  Garter,  lord  chamberlain  of 

his  majesty's  household,  and  one 

of  his   most  hon.   privy-council, 

the  PRESIDENT. 

Joel  Johnson,    Architect.- 

This  hospital  consists  of  four  brick  buildings,  which  in- 
close a  quadrangle,  with  a  Unison  in  the  centre.  The  chapel 
is  an  octaogular  edifice  erected  at  one  of  the  back  corners; 
and  to  give  the  inclosed  court  an  uniformity,  a  building  of 
a  similar  front  is  placed  at  the  opposite  corner. 

The  unhappy  women,  for  whose  benefit  .this  hospital  was 
erected,  are  received  by  petition ;  and  there  is  a  distinction 
in  the  wards  according  to  the  education  or  behaviour  of  the 
persons  admitted:  the  inferior  wards  consisting  of  meaner 
persons,  and  of  those  degraded  for  their  misbehaviour. 
Each  person  is  employed  in  such  kind  of  work  as  is  suitable 
to  her  abilities,  and  has  such  part  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  her  industry  as  the  committee  think  proper.  The  ar- 
ticles of  their  employment  are,  making  their  own  cloaths, 
both  linen  and  woollen ;  knitting  and  spinning ;  n^aking 
lace,  artificial  flowerg,  and  childrens  toys;  winding  silk, 
drawing  patterns,  making  women  and  childrens  shoes, 
mantuas,  stays,  coats,  &c.  but  no  part  of  their  labour  is 
to  be  sold  in  the  house,  but  at  such  place  as  the  committee 
shall  think  proper  to  appoint.  In  their  work,  as  in  every 
,other  circumstance,  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  are  ob- 
served, that  this  establishment  may  not  be  thought  a  house 
of  correction,  or  even  of  hard  k^our,  but  a  safe  retreat 
from  wretched  circumstances. 

A  probatimary 
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A  probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  women  on 
tlieir  first  admission  ;  and  a  separation  of  tbosc  of  diflerent 
descriptions  and  qualifications,  !h  estalilished.  Eub  clui  is 
entrusted  to  its  particular  assistant,  and  tlic  whole  is  under 
the  inspection  of  n  matron.  This  reparation,  usefnl  on 
many  accounts,  is  peculiarly  so  to  a  numerous  elus  of  wo- 
men, who  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to  whom  thii  chanty 
has  been  very  beneficial:  viz.  "  yonni*  women  who  hare 
,  iiea}  seduced  from  their  friend)  uiider  promise  of  mamRge^ 
wd  have  been  deaerted  by  their  ■educera,"  They  have 
never  been  in  public  prostitntion,  bat  fly  to  the  Ma^alen 
to  avoid  it.  Their  relations  in  the  first  raomenls  of  resentr 
■lent,  refuse  to  receive,  protect,  or  Rckoowledge  them; 
Aey  are  abandoned  by  die  wm^d,  without  character,  without 
-ftiflods,  without  money,  wMiout  resource; -Mid  wretched, 
indeed,  is  their  liioatioo!  To  siieh  especially,  this  houw  of 
vefuge  opens  wide  its  doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven 
by  despair  to  lay  violent  bands  on  themselves,  and  to  s^n- 
peradd  the  crime  of  self-murder  to  tfaat  guilt  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  or  of  being  forced  by  the  strong  call 
of  hunger  into  prostitution,  they  6nd  s  safe  and  tjuict  re- 
treat, in  this  abode  of  peace  and  reflectioti. 

The  method  of  proceeding  for  the  admission  of  women 
into  this  hospital,  is  as  follows:  The  first  Thursday  in  every 
month  is  an  admission-day;  when,  sometimes  from  twenty 
to  thirty  petitioners  appear,  who,  withont  any  recommen- 
dation whatever,  on  applying  at  the  door  to  the  clerk,  re- 
ceive  a  printed  form  of  petition,  gratis,  which  is  properly 
filled  up.  ICach  petition  is  numbered,  and  a  corresponding 
.number  is  given  to  the  petitioner  herself.  They  are  called 
in  singly  before  the  board,  and  such  questions  ere  put  to 
them,  as  may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  since- 
rity of  their  professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their 
assertions. 

-  The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gentlest  kind, 
:They  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  reading,  and  in  several  kinds  of  work,  and  the 
various  brsnches  of  household-employment,  to  qualify  them 

for 
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for  s&rvicc,  or  other  situations  wherein  they  may  honestly 
earn  their  living.  The  chaphiin  attends  them  daily,  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  their  good  resolutionsi  and  to  exhort 
them  to  religion  and  virtue* 

The  time  they  remain  in  th«  house  varies,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find  out 
their  relations  and  friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  them ;  and,  if  they  be  people  of  character,  to  put 
them  under  their  protection-*  if,  however,  the  young  wo- 
men are  destitute  of  such  friends,  they  are  retained  in 
the  house,  till  an  opportunity  oflfers  of  placing  them  in  a 
reputable  service,  or  of  procuring  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood*  No  young  woman,  who 
has  behaved  well  during  her  stay  in  the  house,  is  discharged 
unprovided  for.  When  discharged,  they  are  for  tlie  most 
part  under  twenty  years  of  age!  * 

After  the  continuance  of  any  woman  in  the  house  three 
years,  upon  the  modest  and  virtuous  demeanor  and  indus- 
trious conduct  of  such  woman,  or  upon  application  of  her 
parents  or  friends,  or  any  housekeeper  of  sufficient  credit,, 
if  such  friends  declare  they  will  forgive  her  past  oiTences, 
and  will  provide  for  her;  or  if  such  housekeeper  will  re- 
ceive such  woman  as  a  servant ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the 
governors  discharge  them  with  a  discretionary  bounty. 

Every  woman  placed  in  service  from  this  house,  who 
shall  continue  one  whole  year  in  such  service,  to  the  entire 
approbation  of  her  master  and  mistress,  on  its  being  made 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  they  give  the 
woman  a  gratuity  as  a  reward  for  her  past,  and  an  encou- 
ragement for  her  future  gond  conduct. 

In  short,  such  is  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  cha- 
rily, that  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  promote  the  great 
ends  of  preserving  life ;  of  rendering  that  life  useful ;  and 
of  making  valuable  members  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^  towards  the  bridge,  is 

*  Picture  of  London, 

a  large 


3  large  oclason  bmlding  for  the  use  of  Protestants  oP  the 
IVIethodist  pcrsiiaainn,  cnlled  Surrey  Chapel. 

Tlie  ereclion  of  this  place  of  religious  worship,  was  in- 
consequence of  the  estrtions  of  the  reverend  Mr.  RowlanW 
Hill,  an  eccentric,  but  highly  worthy  character;  who, 
having  rendered  his  ministry  acceptable  to  the  piiblic,  by  a' 
fomiliar  coincidence  of  blameless  conduct,  his  friends  sug- 
gested the  building  of  a  spacious  chapel  for  the  more  stated' 
•xercise  of'  hfai  talttit  fat  addreflung  tin  nilinetotM  Kodkotdt 
Hence  «tMe  this  itracture,  whicli  is  ftdl  adsfHied  for  tbo 
jhirpoiB  of  bearing ;  it  is  capable  df  holding  iMBriy  fii« 
dwtMnd  penons,  and'  is  divided  into  grooiKl  KOt*  and  li 
gallery,  m  tix  Mat  side'of  wtiicb  is  dief  orfa!t),  bebittd  tb6' 
Ipnlpit,  and  icuKngr.deska, 

~  Jlie  oi^atiy  b^  Elliot,  is  pirticnlaCly  liMiced  for  hii 
rtreetneas  ot  tone,  as  well  if»for  its  extil^T(s'p6w««,  whictC 
are  So'  great,  that  in  orie  of  the  hymns  descriptive  of 
thunder  many  of  the  audience  hare  fninted.  It  contains 
the  folldwing  stops :  Great  organ.  Two  open  diapasons, 
stop  diapason,  principal,  flote,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesqui- 
altra,  mixture,  trumpet,  clarion,  and  cornet,  with  an  oc- 
tave of  pedal  pipes.  Swell  organ.  Open  diapason,  stop 
diapason,  principal,  trumpet,  and  coriiet. 

At  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  a  range  of  buildings^ 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  Albion  Mills. 
The  many  impositions  which  had  been  for  ycnrs  practised 
in  the  grindiug  of  corn,  induced  several  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty to  project  a  mill  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  pub- 
lic migbt'be  supplied  with  that  necessary  and  useful  com-, 
inodity  at  an  easy  rate,  without  being  subjected  t6  the 
grievances  complained  of;  for  this  purpose,  having  formed 
•  large  capital,  they  constructed  the  extensive  premises 
called  the  Albion  Mills,  and  fitted  up  granaries,  &c.  lor 
housing  the  corn  and  flour.  But  as  their  undertaking  could 
not  be  adequate  to  the  forwarding  this  extensive  concent, 
yithout  the  assistance  nf  suitable  mechanism,  they  applied 
to  Messrs.  Watts  and  Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  who 
s  had. 
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had,  at  a  prodigious  expence,  and  by  the  exertion  of  skill 
and  industry,  applied  tbs  immense  force  of  the  steadietighie 
to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Those  gentlemen  furnished  the  pf6prietors  with  an  «im 
gine  for  grinding  corn  on  the  following  grand  principles  t 
^'  The  vertical  strokes  of  the  piston  caused  a  rotatory  mo^ 
tion  by  a  crank  fixed  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  whick 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  a  knife  grinder's  wheel.     Om 
steam  engine  turned  ten  pair  of  stones,  each  pair  grinding 
nine  bushels  of  corn  p^r  hour,  without  intermission  day  or 
night;  besides  which  it  gave  motion  to  the  several  apparatus 
for  hoisting  and  lowering  the  corn  and  flour  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  barges,  fanning  the  corn  to  keep  it  from  iai« 
purities,  and  sifting  and  dressing  the  meal  from  its  first  to 
its  last  state,  in  which  it  was  petfectly  cleared  for  the  use  of 
the  baker.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  many  ingenious 
and  happy  contrivances  by  which  these  several  parts  wett 
connected  with  the  first  mover,  so  as  to  be  worked  together 
or  in  parts,  which  were  intftantly  either  set  in  motion,  or 
detached  and  stopped  by  a  few  superintending  workmen; 
Every  lover  of  science,  and  every  friend  of  mankind,  re^ 
ceived  pleasure  from  the  inspection  6f  this  immense  ma* 
chine,  the  profits  of  which  had  placed  the  inventors  in  a 
state  of  deserved  opulence." 

It  is  hoivever  necessary  t(^  add,  after  the  description  of 
the  engine  for  this  particular  purpose,  that  the  powers  of 
mechanism  have  been  considerably  encreased  in  the  coa^ 
struct  ion  of  steam  engines,  since  the  period  we  have  beea 
noticing ;  and  are  at  present  in  use  not  only  in  the  metro* 
polis,  but  in  manufactories  at  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1791,  soon  after  six  in  the  mornings 
a  dreadful  fire  reduced  the  whole  building  and  its  contents 
to  ashes;  the  corner  wing,  occupied  as  the  house  and  of^ 
fices  of  the  superintendant,  duly  escaping  the  sad  calamity 
from  the  thickness  of  the  party  wall.  Fortunately  no  Uvoi 
were  lost ;  but  the  property  consumed  was  very  great ;  -out  of 
four  thotisand  sacks  of  flour  only  thirty -six  were  saved.  Tb# 
premises  remaiiied  in  a  state  of  ruin,  till  it  wils  resolved  to 
form  the  front  facing  Albitm  Plaoe  uilo  a  roif  of  private 
1?*0L.IV.    No.  99.  3X  houses. 
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bouses,  wliich  are  now  completing,   and   will  render  Ihi* 
avenue  to  tlie  bridije  very  liandsumc. 

On  tlie  opposite  side  of  Albion  Place,  is  the  house  and 
offices  belonging  to  the  Governor  and  Compahv  of  the 
British  Plate  Glass  Manufactory.  This  company 
were  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1173, 
They  carry  on  a  flourishing,  most  extensive,  and  profitable 
coDccrn  at  this  place,  and  at  their  works  at  Ravenhead,  in 
Lancashire. 

The  nature  and  security  of  this  great  maim  Tact  u  ring  pro- 
perty is  such,  (the  whole  capital  being  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  limited  by  the  legislature)  that  the  stock  in 
band  of  materials,  manufactured  and  unmitnufaetured,  and 
extensive  and  suhstaniia]  buildings,  freehold  and  leasehold, 
in  London  and  Lancashire,  taken  at  a  very  low  estimate,  after 
every  possible  deduction,  are  nearly  equal  in  value  to  double 
the  sum  of  the  whole  funded  capital;  and  the  act  of  parlia. 
ment,  which  amply  protects  the  company  in  all  its  rights, 
makes  no  limitation  to  the  dividends,  which  are  regularly 
and  half  yearly,  in  October  and  April,  paid  at  the  coinpany's 
office  in  London, 

The  business  of  the  company,  under  the  governor,  is 
conducted  by  a  secretary,  a  principal,  and  two  under  clerks, 
warehousemen,  &c. 

Returning  southward  we  arrive  at  the  buildings  lately  oc- 
cupied by  The  Leverian  Musedm,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  under  Leicester  House.  It  has  been 
lately  converted  into  a  Library,  similar  to  those  alreadjr 
established  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

f  The  two  institutions  of  this  nature  already  established 
show  the  readiness  of  the  public  to  patronise  such  under- 
takings; and  the  extent  of  the  metropolis  is  a  sufHcient 
reason  for  the  erection  of  a  third  in  a  populous  and  central 
■ituation.  The  vicinity  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  suggested  the 
advantage  of  fixing  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  connect  that  district  of  increasing  population  with  the 
*  aoutfaern  part  of  London.  The  great  encouragement  ex- 
pected from  the  adjacent  county  of  Surrey,  and  the  prospect 
ff  a  convcnLeot  building  already  erected  and  easily  accdm. 
2  loodated 
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nodated  to  tbetr  purpose,  induced  the  fint  projectcva  to  do-. 
nominate  their  intended  establiihment— The  Sursey  Ir- 

■8TITCTI0N, 

"Thdr  object  comprisei,  in  common  mth  the  former 
institutions,  a  series  of  Lectures,  extensive  library  and  Read- 
ing Rooms;  a  Chemical -'Elabontory  and  I^ilosophica)  Ap- 
paratus. In  addition  to  these,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  col- 
lect a  Supplementary  Library,  the  books  of  which  (like 
those  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufaptures,  and  Comnerce)  nnder  certain  restrictions,  may 
be  perused  at  the  houses  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected, that,  as  some  of  the  principal  manufactories  about 
London  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  elahOTatory  and 
its  appendages  will  be  rendered  experimentally  subsidiary  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  artisan,  which  may  be  further  im- 
proved by  the  suggestions  of  men  of  leisure." 

What  was,  within  recollection,  a  swampy  and  nahealtb- 
fut  situation,  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  nte  occupied  by 
streets  of  respectable  and  stately  dwellings,  of  which  Stam- 
ford Street,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  bear  tes- 
timony. 

Beyond  Stamford  Street,  is  situated  the  parish  church, 
denominated 

CHRISrs  CHURCH,    SURREY. 


THIS  parish  was  uken,  by  act  of  pailiament,  out  of 

St.  Saviour's  potiab,  and  was  originally  part  of  the  district 

3X2  caUed 
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Iberty  of  Paris  Cardeii*.  Mr.  John  Msr&hall 
iiior  and  cndowcr  of  this  church,  which  was 
shcii  in  the  year  I6TI,  the  steeple  in  the  year 
e  altar  piece  in  1696. 

,  church,  and  steeple,  in  conser)uence  of  bad 

became  very  ruinous,  Mr.  Marshall's  trustees 

irliaiDent  in  the  year  n3T,  for  a  power  to  re- 

t  the  sum  of  25Q0/.  in  tbeir  hands,  which  had 

.luui  Liie  trust.     Pursuant  to  their  petition  an  act  pas- 

:o  enable  tbem  to  rebuild  the  fabric  within  three  yeara 

the  25th  of  December,   1138, 

isent  church  is  built  of  brick ;  the  steeple  consists 
lunoi-  and  cupola.  The  roof  it  sujtporteii  by  pillars 
e  Tuscan  order;  and  ttere  is  a  gallery  built  at  the  west 
at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Richard  How.  in  which  has  lately 
erected  an  organ.  There  arc  also  gallerit's  on  each 
,  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  four  steps  higher  than  that 
W  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  buiMing  is  wainscoted  louitd  about  six  feet  and  an 
balf  high,  and  pewed  with  oak. 

There  is  likewise  a  very  neat  altar-piece,  having  the 
Commandments  in  gold  on  black,  and  tbe  Creed  tmd  Lord's 
Prayer  done  in  gold  on  blue  upon  four  pannels  moulded 
round  between  as  many  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 

*  Wiihin  ihe  liberty  of  Parii  Garden,  were  aniienily  kept  two  beir 
girdent,  which  appear  to  have  been  (be  iint  thai  were  Tormed  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Loaicn,  for  the  entertalnmeot  of  the  populace.  One 
of  iheie  gardeni  having  tieen  over  crouded,  on  a  Sundajr,  in  the  year 
I5S3|  fell  down  during  the  perronnance;  bif  which  accident  great  num- 
bert  of  penoni  war*  ktUed  and  maimed.     Slow  thui  noticci  thii  ca- 

**  The  lame  1%  itif  «f  ].aDuary,  beinj  Stindajr.  about  foore  of  the 
clocke  in  ihe  aEttfwxMCt  iht-vUtattd  an4»rp(op|)ed  icalToldi  round 
about  the  JBeare  Owtdeitt  cwBvmlj^  ntWd  Pm«  Gvden,  on  the  louth 
aide  of  (be  river  ot  Thanw,  ov«r  ^aisit  tbe  cittie  of  London,  over- 
chained  with  pesplie,  f*\i  luddenly  downe,  whereby  lo  the  number  of 
eyghc  perton*,  sen  aul  women,  were  ilabe,  and  many  oihcri  lora 
burt  and  bniiieA  t*  dw  ihafMButg  of  (heir  livet.  A  friendly  warning 
M  lucbi  M  njiore  delight  itwinielve*  in  the  cnteliie  of  beatiei  (hen  ia  the 
worki  of  m«rcX)  the  fruiti  of  a  true  profeiied  faith,  which  aughi  to  be 
tfte  Sabbodk  dayn  excraie." — Oinmtle,  p.  095. 

with 
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with  the  entablament.  And  on  a  window  in  the  middle  are 
painted  the  arms  of  England,  of  the  see  of  Winchester, 
and  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  founder,  under  which  are  these 
words:  "  John  Marshall,  founder  and  endower  of  this 
church,   1671." 

Mr.  John  Marshall  also  settled  upon  the  noinister  60/.  pet' 
annum  for  ever. 

In  the  steeple  are  eight  bells,  given  by  eight  gentlemen 
of  this  parish. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  vested  in  thirteen  trustees. 

There  is  in  this  parish  a  charity  school  for  thirty  boys  and 
twenty  girls,  maintained  by  subscription  ;  a  workhouse  for 
the  poor ;  and  a  neat  building  situate  in  Church  Street, 
founded  by  Charles  Hopton,  Esq.  about  the  year  1730,  for 
trwenty-six  poor  men,  who  have  been  housekeepers,  and 
come  to  decay ;  each  of  whom  has  an  upper  and  lower 
room,  with  ten  pounds  per  annum  paid  monthly,  and  a 
chaldron  of  coals ;  and  committed  to  the  trust  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  two  churchwardens,  and 
ten  trustees. 

To  the  south  of  Christ  Church,  facing  Surrey  Chapel,  is 
a  road,  called  Thk  New  Cut,  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
l^his  was  a  convenience  much  wanted  for  a  mort  easy  com* 
munication  between  the  Borough  and  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  great  improvement  also,  the  surrounding 
marsh  ground  being  filled  up,  and  covered  with  streets,  to  a 
great  extent. 

Some  avenues  on  the  right  of  the  New  Cut,  lead  to 
Broad  Wai.l  and  Narrow  Wall,  so  called  from  being 
embankments  to  restrain  the  ravages  of  the  tide.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Embankments,  frequently 
makes  mention  of  the  works  for  securing  this  part  of  the 
river,  in  old  times,  by  embankments,  or  walls ^  as  he  styled 
them,  and  of  which  we  liave  made  mention  concerning 
similar  works,  under  Wapping.  These  works  must  have 
been  originally  raised  by  the  Romans,  "  otherwise,**  says 
Pennant,  *^  they  never  could  have  erected  the  buildings,  oc 
roads,  of  which  such  vestiges  have  been  found. 

About  the  yea?  1789^  a  Manufactory  for  Patent 

Shot 
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Shot,  was  eslabliilied  in  the  street  called  Narrow  Wall,  by- 
Messrs.  Watts.  "  The  princi|)le  of  making  tliis  shot  is 
to  let  it  fall  from  a  great  height  into  the  water,  that  it  may 
cool  and  harden  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  so  far  as  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  pressure  by  falling  into  ilie  water; 
a  circumstance  attending  the  common  shot,  which  scarcely 
falls  a  jard  before  it  touches  the  water,  and  thereby,  in 
some  measure,  loses  its  spcrical  shape."  The  high  tower  at 
this  manufactory,  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  lop  of  the  tur- 
ret ;  and  the  shot  falls  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  six  inches*. 

"  Cuper's  Gabden,"  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  "  was 
in  hrs  memory  the  scene  of  low  disnpation ;  it  was  noted 
for  its  fire-wovks,  and  tlie  great  resort  of  the  profligate  of 
both  sexes.  This  place  was  ornamented  with  several  of  ths 
mutilated  statues  belonging  to  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
which  bad  been  begged  for  that  purpose  from  his  lordship, 
by  one  Boyder  Cuper,  a  gardener  in  the  family.  Cuper's 
Gardens  were  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  were  oc- 
casionally visited  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
consort.  They  were  then  kept  by  a  widow,  whose  name 
was  £vans.  The  company  were  entertained  with  fireworks, 
illuminations,  and  music;  particularly  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  harp ;  bis  name  was 
Jones.  The  gardens  continued  open  till  1753,  when  they 
were  suppressed  as  a  place  of  public  diversion;  but  the  house 
continued  open  as  a  tavern.  The  more  valuable  part  of  the 
marbles  abovementtoned  were  bought  by  lord  Lemster,  father 
of  the  first  earl  of  Pomfret,  and  presented  by  the  earl's  widow 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Thesegrounds  were  then  rented 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel.  On  the  pulling  down  of  Arundel 
House,  to  make  way  for  the  street  of  that  name,  these  and 
several  others  of  the  damaged  part  of  the  collection,  were 
removed  to  Cuper's  Gardens.  Numbers  were  left  on  the 
ground,  near  the  river  side,  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
rubbish  brought  from  the  foundation  of  the  new  church  of 
♦  LftoDt'g  Environs,  I,  318. 

St. 
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S€.  Paul's.  These  in  after  times  were  discovered,  dug  up, 
and  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  duke's  of  Norfolk,  at 
Worksop  Manor.  Injured  as  they  are,  they  appear,  from  the 
etchings  given  by  doctor  Ducarel,  to  have  had  great  merit. 

"  The  refuse  of  the  collection  were  removed  in  the 
year  1717,  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Waller,  of  Bea- 
consBeld,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Court.  Those 
which  remained  were  covered  with  rubbish.  They  were 
afterwards  dug  out  by  Mr.  Theobald,  a  subsequent  pro- 
prietor of  the  premises,  and  most  of  them  were  given  by  him 
to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  took  them  to  Chiswick*. 

**  The  great  timber  yards,  beneath  which  these  anti- 
quities were  found,  are  very  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  One 
would  fear  that  the  forests  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic  would 
be  exhausted,  to  supply  the  want  of  our  overgrown  ca- 
pital, were  we  not  assured  the  resources  will  successively  h% 
increasing  equal  to  the  demand  of  succeeding  ages." 

This  spot  is  now  covered  by  the  extensive  Wine  and 
Vinegar  Wor^s  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy  and  Co.  which  we 
cannot  better  describe  than  in  continuation  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

^^  Notwithstanding  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  has,  at 
least  of  late  years,  been  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
wines:  yet,  in  the  year  1635,  we  began  to  make  some 
from  the  raisins  or  dried  grapes  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Francis  Chamberlayne  made  the  attempt,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  it  is  alledged  that  his 
wines  would  keep  good  during  several  years,  and  even  in  a 
voyage  under  the  very  line.  The  art  was  most  successfully 
revived,  several  3'ears  ago,  by  Mark  Beaufoy,  and  the  fo- 
reign wines  most  admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the  prodi- 
gality and  luxury  of  the  age,  that  the  demand  for  many 
sorts  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  nativo 
vineyards.  We  have  skilful  fabricators,  who  kindly  sup* 
ply  our  wants.  It  has  beeri  estimated,  that  half  of  the 
port,  and  five-sixths  of  the  white  wines  consumed  in  our 
capital,  have  been  the  produce  of  our  home  wine-presses. 
The  produce  of  duty  to  the  state  from  a  single  house,  was 
in  one  year,  from  July  5,  1785,  to  July  5,  1786,  not  less 

*  Hilt,  of  Lambeth,  p.  SO,  81. 

than 
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than  7,^63^.  9s.  8//J.  The  genial  banks  of  the  Thameii 
opposite  to  our  tapita),  yield  almost  every  species  of  white 
wine;  and,  by  a  wondrous  magic,  Messrs  Beaufoj  pour 
forth  the  materials  for  the  ricb  Frontiniac,  to  the  more  ele- 
gant tibles;  the  Madeira,  the  Calcavalla,  and  the  Lisbon, 
into  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  I  can  scarcely  say  bow  much  I  was  struck  with  the  ex  - 
lent  of  this  great  work,  and  that  for  the  making  of  vinegar- 
There  is  a  magiiilicence  of  business,  in  this  ocean  of  sweets 
and  souiE,  that  cannot  fail  exciting  the  greatest  admiration  : 
wl)clher  wc  consider  the  number  of  vessels,  or  their  size. 
The  boasted  ton  at  Heidelberg,  does  not  surpass  thcra. 
On  first  entering  the  yard,  two  rise  before  you,  covered  at 
the  lop  with  a  thatched  dome;  between  them  is  a  circulsr 
■  tnrrct,  including  a  winding  stairciise,  which  brings  you  ta 
their  summit,  which  are  above  twenty-four  fuel  in  dia- 
meter. One  of  these  conservatories  is  full  of  sweet  wins* 
and  contains  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  gal- 
lons ;  or  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  barrels  of 
Winchester  measure.  Its  superb  associate  is  full  of  vi' 
Mgar,  to  the  amount  of  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  gallons;  or,  one  thousand  §even  hundred 
and  seventy-four  barrels,  of  the  samestandard  as  the  former. 
The  famous  German  vessel  yields  even  to  the  last  by  the 
quantity  of  forty  barrels*. 

*'  Besides  these,  is  an  avenue  of  lesser  vessels,  which 
hold  from  thirty  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  sixteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  gallons  each. 
Atter  quitting  the  Brobdignagian  scene,  we  pass  to  the 
acres  covered  with  common  barrels:  we  cannot  diminish 
otir  ideas  so  suddenly,  hut  at  first  we  imagined  we  could 
quaff  them  off  as  easily  as  Gullivw  did  the  little  hogsheads 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput."  f 

A  most  excellent  ai>d  benign  charity  has  recently  fixed 
its  residence  near  Cuper's  Bridge :  it  is  denominated 
The  Retuoe  rom  the  Destitute  ;  supported,  under  the 

*  According  ta  Mr>  Keytlcr,  di<  Heydelbcrg  veitel  holdi  tw«  thou- 
tand  and  four  toDt> 
^  Loadon.  p.  ST. 
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jiatrouage  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  by  a  so« 
ciety  composed  of  the  first  nobility,  and  most  benerolent 
characters. 

**  Their  <ri)ject  is,  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  for  per- 
sons discharged  from  prisons,  or  the  hulks,  unfortunate  and 
deserted  females,  and  others,  who  from  loss  of  character,  or 
extreme  indigence,  cannot  procure  an  honest  maintenance, 
though  ze;t//{/?^  to  work. 

*^  For  such  a  purpose  these  premises  are  engaged  ;  they 
are  competent  to  the  separate  accommodations  of  the 
sexes,  upon  a  scale,  in  the  first  instance,  proportioned  to 
the  infant  state  of  the  institution,  and  capable  of  any  fur- 
ther extension  which  may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient. 

^*  The  utmost  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  morals,  and  suitable  admonition  and  religious 
instruction  regularly  afforded  them. 

**  The  males  and  females  are  lodged  and  employed  ia 
apartments  which  are  entirely  distinct,  and  approached  by 
separate  entrances,  and  are  engaged  in  useful  trades  and 
manufactures ;  some  of  the  females  in  knitting,  and  other 
appropriate  works,  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  the 
establishment.  Lenient,  persuasive,  and  encouraging  mea« 
sures  are  adopted,  to  lead  them  to  a  proper  course  of  life, 
although  the  strictest  conformity  to  regulations,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  is  enforced. 

"  As  an  incentive  to  good  conduct,  a  certain  portion  of 
their  earnings  is  set  apart,  and  allowed  them,  if  discharged 
with  credit  to  themselves;  and  premiums  are  distributed  to 
such  as  behave  in  a  manner  peculiarly  exemplary. 

*^  After  they  have  acquii^  a  due  sense  of  religion,  and 
such  habits  of  industry,  as  may  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  reconciliation  to  their  firiends  or  relations 
(if  persons  of  character)  will  be  attempted ;  proper  situa- 
tions sought  for  them,  and  recommendations  given  to  the 
clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  places  to  which  they 
may  resort  for  employment:  further  rewards  will  be  be- 
stowed on  those  who  are  found  afterwards  to  persevere  ia 
good  conduct. 

'<  By  these  means,  whilst  they  contribute  by  their  la- 
VoL.  IV.  No.  99.  3  Y  bouxt 
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•ouraged  and  copifiriiied  ki  Tirtiidi»  dkpoMsim^  tt#  imp* 

jpufioiii  aifiiateig^ow  to  dipisahrnt  and  to  iM^MiiMiiii^> 
•  ^  Tkb  whcAs  MoAiet  «fth9iiiitit«tioii.i»  voder  dkr  ^ 
fjitian  of  a  committee,  i^ho  ra^  evwy  Wedaeiday  at  Ae 
Befiige,  at  twelve  o^clock  precisely;  (where 'penBond  Mp^ 
fGcatiGHi  QMBt  be  made  Aht  admi^oa  at  ekven  o*ielock  on 
^  same  day),  and  a  constant  iaqpection  orei^  tlie  estabru^ 
OKotb  pfesernKl  by  visitors  aod'sab-coDM»i^^ 
r  .^  It  is  bat  justice  to  the  known  character  df' Britons,  ta 
conehidey  .dial  when  it  is  once  copsidsred  what  inestitnaMb 
l^eod  0Miy  be  done  to  the  objeets  of  wst  institntton^  which 
aaoelves  those  to^  whom^  na  o^er  lefnge  tnam  Tiee  and  mi* 
snry  is  open,  and  what  eztaishie  beoifits  mm  Nbely  lo  tesnk 
tasooiety  £tom  a  charily  that  si^pUettNe  dcfteieecies  of  aU 
others,  and  interferes  with  none,  there  will^be  a  general  co- 
operation of  every  friend  to  humanity  and  religion,  in  sup- 
plying the  funds  necessary  to  its  support.**  f 

Near  the  magnificent  and  benevolent  works  just  described, 
are  those  of  equal  celebrity  for  elegance  of  design  and  un- 
doubted durability,  denominated  The  Artificial  Stone^ 
Manufactory;  the  object  of  which  undertaking,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  beautiful  specimens  exhibited  at 
the  gallery,  are  best  explained  in  the  Address  and  Pro- 
spectus submitted  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Coade  and 
Sealy,  to  the  Public. 

*^  More  than  forty  j^ears*  have  now  elapsed,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  Manufactory  of  Artificial  Stone, 
hardened  by  the  vitrifying  aid  of  fire.  The  most  respec- 
table proofs  of  the  utility  of  this  art,  are,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  established,  and  the  growing  fame  it  has 
acquired ;  the  numerous  and  substantial  advantages  peculiar 
to  this  manufacture  in  preference  to  the  natural  stone, 
render  an  accurate  statement  of  them  equally  interesting  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  proprietor.     Portland  stone,  marble, 

*  Eitabliihed  in  1768.  f  The  corporation  of  London  have 

recently  voted  ISIOI.  for  the  beolfit  of  this  charitable  inttitution. 

and 
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mud  other  natural  calcareous  materials,  are  considerably  im« 

paired,  and,  in  tine,  totally  defaced  by  the  chemical  pro^ 

perties  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  high  degree  of  fire  to 

which  this  artificial  stone  is  exposed  in  the  kilns,  gives  it  a 

durability    resembling   jasper  or   porphyry.      Frost   and 

damps  have  no  effect  upon  it,  consequently  it  retains  a 

sharpness  not  to  be  diminished  by  the  changes  of  climate. 

Dn  this  account  it  is  principally  adapted  for  sculpture,  in 

the  ornamental   parts  of   columns,    pyramids,    triumphal 

arches,  or  other  national  works  which  are  to  be  exposed  to 

the  air;  for  parks,  gardens,  fountains,  bridges,  tombs  in 

church-yards  or  churches,  decorations  of  churches,  either 

in  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  style,  it  claims  a  superiority  oi 

duration  over  any  other  material,  cither  in  this^  or  a  more 

severe  climate.    And  amongst  its  other  qualities,  is  its  re- 

sistanceboth  of  electric  and  common  fire;  of  the  former^ 

the  partaking  of  the  properties  of  glass  in  that  respect,  is  a 

sufficient  demonstration,  and  where  it  has  been  applied  in 

buildings  which  have  been  burnt  down,  or  damaged  by  fire, 

such  as  the  Ordnance  Arms  in  the  pediment  of  the  Tower 

of  London ;  a  row  of  houses  at  Rochester,  and  other  places, 

memorable  testimonies  remain  that  it  has  not  received  the 

smallest  injury,  on  the  contrary,  fire  purifies  it.     This  ma* 

nufacture  has  a  preference  to  Portland  stone  in  point  of 

cheapness,  especially   in  proportion  to  the  enrichment  of 

the  work. 

^^  In  common,  with  most  original  undertakings,  the  great 
expence  incurred  for  experiments  necessary  to  its  perfee'* 
tion,  leaves  but  an  inadequate  renumeration  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who  presume  to  offer  some  pretensions  to  public 
favour,  as  having  formed  a  school  for  artists,  and  brought 
to  considerable  perfection,  a  valuable  art,  which,  without 
unwearied  perseverance  against  prejudice  and  interest,  had 
now  been  extinct*. 

His 

*  It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  or  invidious,  to  take  notice  of  the 
many  coinposidons  obtruded  on  the  public  under  the  name  of  Artificial 
Stone,  were  it  not  for  their  invariable  failure  in  time  of  frost,  and  be- 
ing pointed  put  by  designing  people  as  the  production  of  this  manofac* 

3  Y  2  tory 
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*'  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  honour  this  manufactory  with 
bis  approbation  and  appointment  at  a  very  early  period. 
Their  royal  highesses  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  York, 
duke  of  Kent,  8tc.  have  in  Hke  manner  granted  their  coun* 
tenance. 

"  Amongst  other  works  which  have  been  executed  at  this 
place,  is  that  celebrated  Gothic  screen  in  St.  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor,  supporting  the  organ  gallery  ;  also  the 
Gothic  front,  and  tbo  three  sotues  of  Ling  Edwardf  Ma- 
dons  and  child,  and-  St  George  and  the  dragon,  on  tha 
west  ftont  of  the  chapel ;  the  arms,  &c.  of  tbe  .TiHUty 
Home ;'  of  tbe  barracks  at  Windsor,  York,  and  NortiU 
•mpton';  tbe  queen's  Guard  House  in  St.  James's  Parkj 
also  cf  tbe-  barracks  tbrougbont  Scotland  j  and  diferent 
works  in  tbe  gatdens  and  on  the  screen  of  CaHtOD'HoMs, 
most  of  which*  have  followed  these  appointments;  also  tbe 
group  of  statiies  in  front  of  tbe  PeUcan  Office,  Lombard 
Street;*  and  a  variety  of  otber  statues,  arms,  and  orna- 
ments in  every  order  of  architecture  ia  and  about  this  me- 
tropolis, as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  standing,  are  hereafter  referred 
to,  for  tbe  satisJaction  of  those  who  are  yet  unacquainted 
mth  the  peculiar  excellsnce  of  the  manufacture ;  wbera 
they  may  sec  it  stand  unimpaired,  wbUe  the  natural  stone 
frequently  in  and  about  the  same  buildings,  are  gone  to 
decay, 

"  The  situation  of  tliemanufactory  being  so  obscure,  that 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  established^ 
many  instances  occur,  of  gentlemen  visiting  it,  who,  while 
they  express  their  surprize  at  tbe  magmtude  and  beauty  of 

tory,  endeavouring  thereby,  to  deter  gentlemen  (torn  introducing  it  in 
their  deiign*}  or  »ubi(itutiiig  inttead  of  it  naiural  done  or  uime  other 
conipoiilion,  in  which  they  are  more  particularly  imeretted,  either  per- 
sonally, or  with  the  parciei  carrying  on  the  tame.  The  gateway  lead- 
ing to  Sion  Home,  wai  executed  by  one  of  ihoie  itnitaton  of  arii(iciat 
■tone,  i(  failed  in  the  fint  froit,  and  hai  been  repeatedly  attributed  to 
this  manufacmry  to  iti  very  great  detriment )  but  parti  of  ihi)  gateway 
have  been  rettored  by  Metirt.  Coade  and  Sealy,  at  the  requeit  of  ths 
duke  of  NonhumberlaDdi  beiidei  thii  there  are  various  initsncei  in 
losdoB  and  WeKnuniter.  *  Described  ia  Vol.  II, 
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the  undertaking,  regret  their  not  having  known  it  soon 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  its  elegance  and  cheapness  in 
their  own  buildings  and  decorations.  To  bring  it,  there- 
fore, more  forward  to  public  notice, 

"  The  Gallery,  opened  on  the  Surrey  side  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  leading  down  to  the  manufactory,  contains 
specimens  of  the  various  works,  where  the  public  will  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  from  time  to  time,  models  in  basso- 
relievo,  statues,  &c.  as  they  are  executed  at  the  manu- 
factory." 

The  front  entrance  to  this  gallery,  exhibits  a  large  pan^* 
nel,  nine  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  high,  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bacon.    It  consists  of  three  figures  as  large  as  life. 

In  the  centre  is  a  female  figure,  emblematical  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  seated  on  a  pedestal,  on  the  die  of 
which  is  the  following  inscription : 

The  attempts  of  Timb  to  destroy  Sculpture  and  Architecture^ 
defeated  by  the  vitrifying  Aid  of  Fire. 

And  on  the  plinth  are  these  appropriate  lines: 

In  vain  thy  threats,  O  Time,  these  arts  assail. 
The  pow'r  of  Fire,  shall  o'er  thy  strength  prevail, 
^ill  Thou  and  Fire^  with  this  great  Globe  shall  fail. 

On  her  right  hand  is  the  statue  of  Time^  whose  attitude 
and  countenance  is  finely  expressive  of  dismay  and  con- 
fusion. 

Opposite  to  him  is  an  emblematical  statue  of  Fire^  with 
her  left  hand  she  repulses  TimCy  and  her  right  hand  holds  a 
torch ;  on  her  girdle  is  the  motto  Ignea  vis. 

In  the  back  ground  is  a  view  of  the  kiln,  and  round  the 
iron  hoop  which  encircles  it,  is  introduced  the  latter  part  of 
that  well  known  quotation  from  Ovid : 

Jaxnque  opas  exegi,  quod  nee  jovi  ira,  nee  ignis. 
Nee  polerit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  velustas. 

Ovid.  Met* 

To  support  this  large  pannel,  are  four  male  cariatides  or 
terms,  on  pedestak  eleven  feet  high.  The  anatomical  parts 
of  these  statues  are  worthy  of  observation. 

Faunus"^}^  key-stone  of  the  front  arch* 
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SiDU'EwTAAvcE.  Two  Genii  Of  B^jfs^  holding  drapery^- 
mA  disfdayiDg  a  pannel  of  the  ua»  sixe  as  the  other,  with 
an  ipicriptioOf  deicribiiig  the  worlui  esecated  in  the  mana- 
factoiy. 

NfpUm^t  i7!ptfit-<4he  keystone  of  the  side  arch. 

Qn  the  parapet  are  the  Ztbfi  and  Umesim^  the  sopportera 
ff  the  royal  aniMu 

Haripg  entjered  the  Anti  Room,  the  objects  of  attention 
are  C!ibiri/y.-- A  group  of  four  stataes,  coosisting  of  a  mo- 
ther and  three  children,  finely  expressive  of  maternal  afiec- 
tton,  modelled  for  one  of  the  niches  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
^bapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Statues  of  Springs  Summer ^  Autumn^  and  Winter ^  with 
their  Tarions  emblems,  from  models  of  the  late  Mr,  Bacon ; 
4lich  four  feet  three  inches  high. 

A  Statue  for  holding  a  Zi^A#— modelled  from  Stuart'a 
Athens,  introduced  as  cariatides  for  supporting  the  domes  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  also  in  the  stair- 
case at  the  marquis  of  Buckingham's,  in  London,  by  Mr. 

SOANE. 

A  Chtmney-piece'-^pTlBsterSj  profile  figures  modelled  from 
designs  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Four  oval  medallions  of  the  elements  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth, 
and  Water. 

Two  Medallions,  emblematical  heads  of  Health  and 
Agriculture. 

A  Pannel  from  the  original,  modelled  for  lord  Howard, 
at  Audley  End,  in  Essex,  consisting  of  fourteen  figures 
bronzed  and  highly  finished.  In  the  centre  is  a  good  like- 
ness of  his  present  majesty ;  the  figures  are  emblematical  of 
the  commercial  advantages,  &c.  resulting  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  graces  and  virtues  which  surround  the  throne. 

An  oval  Medallion  over  the  chimney-piece,  bronzed,  de. 
signed  for  a  clock,  consisting  of  the  figure  of  Time  moving 
off  with  the  hours,  and  Attention  watching  the  moments  as 
they  fly. 

A  Bust  of  the  rev.  Rowland  Hill,  taken  from  the  life. 

An  elegant  Tripod  or  Pedestal  for  three  lights,  with 
branches  of  foliage,  on  lion's  feet^  and  three  female  figures, 

or 
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Of  small  cariatidesy  in  recesses  between  the  foliage,  sup* 
porting  a  vasa  or  lamp,  modelled  for  the  queen^s  lodge  at 
Frogmore,  near  Windsor,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  James 
Wyatt. 

BtAsts  of  Voltaire,  and  the  abb£  Raynal. 

A  fountain  Nymph.^-^^\m  fine  statue  is  reclining;  upon 
an  urn,  and  was  modelled  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  for  a  larg6 
piece  of  water,  to  be  supplied  through  the  urn. 
.  A  statue  of  DecUia  the  Demos,  or  township  of  Thra- 
syllus, — a  setting  figure,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  monument 
dedicated  by  him  to  celebittte  bis  victory,  at  Choragus. 
This  Athenian  statue  is  seated  with  great  dignity,  girt  with 
a  lion's  skin,  and  in  ,her  band  is  the  tripod  woti  by  T6ra« 
syllus.*— J/iftfrt'*  Athens. 

A  Ij/g'rr— modelled  by  Mr.  Bacok,  firom  nature,  for 
Sir  Francis  Eassett,  at  Tebidy  Park,  in  Cornwall.  Its 
companion. 

C%an/y-^a  group  of  two  figures,  modelled  by  BAcoKy 
for  the  Marine  Society  in  London,  under  the  directions  of 
Jonas  Hanway,  Esq. 

Gallery.  Ads  and  Galatea'"^  group.  This  stupendous 
design  is  conceived  at  the  moment  when  Polyphemus  dis-» 
covers,  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  nymph  Galatea 
with  his  rival  Acis,  upon  whom,  in  his  fury,  he  hurb  a 
fragment  of  the  stone,  and  kills  him.  This  work  occupies 
a  space  of  twenty  feet  in  height  by  twelve  in  width ;  the 
Polyphemus  is  a  statue  of  ten  feet  six  inches ;  a  cave  is 
formed  in  the  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  it  lays  the  Acis  and 
Galatea,  much  larger  than  the  life. 

Cave  of  the  Rock.  A  Column  with  Bacchus^s  head 
and  festood  of  grapes,  with  an  enriched  vase  on  it,  and  a* 
cistern,  designed  for  a  sideboard. 

A  Gothic  Monument f  with  a  reclining  figure  of  Griefs 
of  three  feet  six  inches,  on  a  pedestal,  under  a  canopy 
much  enriched,  supported  by  columns,  caps,  and  bases*. 

A  Gothic  Font — from  the  original,  executed  for  his  ma* 

•  This  monument  is  put  up  in  Steyning  church,  Sussex.  There  is, 
alto,  in  Rochester  cathedral,  a  fine  monument  of  this  manufacture,  i» 
memory  .of  lady  Heaneker. 
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eity»  And  placed  in  St.  George's  Chapol *»  Windsor;  abo 
at  Debden  churchy  ia  Essex ;  and,  at  Milton  Abbey,  Dop* 
setshire ;  ronnd  the  lower  part  are  dght  Gotbic  nicbes,  con* 
taining  the  statues  of  Charity,  Faith,  Hap^,  Temperance,^ 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Prudence,  Life,  from  paintings  by  the 
late  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  for  the  gnuid  window  in  New 
fkS^,  Oxford. 

A  female  statue  of  an  Jlnget^^ooe  band  holds  a  tmrnpet^ 
with  the  other  she  pointp  to  the  heavens  as  the  phce  of  rest. 
Taken  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

A /infiofe  jto^U0— companion  to  the  above,  in  the  cha» 
lacter  of  Admenitum  and  Reproof. 

A  fine  hut  of  his  present  rnqjesty^'^si^  hrge  as  lifew 

A  biut  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham--^^  krge  as  life. 

The  TW^ofip— A  statue  for  a  -fountain,  setting  on  three 
dolphins,  from  the  Piasza  Barbarini,  at  Borne.  His  hand 
holds  a  Gonc  sheH  to  his  mouth,  out  of  which  issues  a 
stream  of  water ;  and  water  is  spouted  also  from  each  of  the 
dolphins.  This  celebrated  statue  was  modelled  from  nature, 
and  must  be  seen  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty. 

A  statue  of  Urunia^-^with  a  glass  globe  on  her  bead, 
adapted  for  a  lamp,  bronzed ;  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon. 

A  fine  bust  of  that  celebrated  physician^  Dr.  Mead — as 
large  as  life;  on  a  pedestal  formed  of  serpents  entwined, 
finely  bronzed ;  whole  height. 

An  antique  Sarcophagus^-^hom  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham's collection  at  Stowe. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  ex- 
quisite workmanship  in  this  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  A  sa- 
crifice consisting  of  six  figures,  forms  the  front,  on  the  top  is 
a  naked  figure  laying  on  a  serpent,  and  at  one  end  is  this  in- 
scription : 

DM 
ANTONIA.  PACCVVIO.  F.  FECIT.  SVO 
KT:  ERENNIO.  FILIO.  SVO.  PI 

issimo.  imp.  TRAIANI  CAE 

SARIS.  AVGVSTI.  GERMANI 
CI.  SERVO.  DISPENSATORI  MON 

TANIANO. 

^  The  Gothic  screen  which  supports  the  organ  in  this  chafieU  so 
much  admired  for  its  lightness,  and  the  richness  of  the  groined  deling, 
with  the  armi^  crests,  &c  were  all  a:ecttted  for  hU  majesty,  in  the 
rear  1790,  A  CtauUlakrum^, 
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A  Candelabrum-^^  most  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship 
from  the  marble,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  De  Vaere. 

Stair  Case.  A  bust  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  as  large  as  life,  bronzed,  supported  by  a  Triton 
bracket. 

A  pannel — reclining  figure  of  Agrictdture, 

Front  Room.  A  chimney-piece  for  a  dining  room,  the 
entablature  is  a  bacchanalian  <:horus  or  procession,  with 
vine  leaves  and  grapes.  The  pilasters,  whole  length  figures 
of  a  Flora  and  Pomona,  on  pedestals,  with  blocks  com« 
posed  of  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  bow,  and  quiver,  the  archi* 
trave  are  reeds  banded,  the  whole  elegantly  bronzed. 

An  emblematical  pannel  of  the  birth  of  Shakefpeare, 
laying  in  the  lap  of  Nature^  attended  by  the  Tragic  and 
Comic  Muses y  Genius  with  a  torch  hovering  over  his  head, 
and  a  river  god,  representing  the  Avon,  on  the  left  hand. 

A  Cupid^^With  the  torch  and  butterfly,  a  four  feet  setting 
statue,  eoiblematical  of  love  tormenting  the  soul. 

Hebe — feeding  Jove*8  eagle,  also  a  four  feet  setting  sta- 
tue, companion  to  the  above. 

A  statue  of  Fortitude — ^leaning  on  a  broken  column^ 
clothed  with  a  lion's  skin,  from  the  original,  executed  for 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  together  with  five 
other  statues,  placed  on  the  outside  of  his  pavilion  at 
Brighthelmstone,  in  the  year  1788. 

A  statue  of  Contetnplation — by  Mr.  Bacon,  as  executed 
for  Dr.  Lettsom,  at  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell. 

Back  Room.  A  female  status  laying  on  a  couch — as  large 
as  life,  modelled  by  Locatelli,  from  nature,  &c.  &c.  &c*^ 

We  must  not  omit  taking  some  notice  of  Pedlar's  Acr£« 
We  are  informed  that  "  a  person  unknown  left  a  piece  of 
land,  formerly  the  Church  Hope,  or  Hopys,  to  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Lambeth,  on  condition  that  they  kept  in  re- 
pair a  representation  of  a  Pedlar  and  his  Dog,  in  stained 
glass  in  the  parish  church;  which  Mr.  Lyson's  seems  to 
think  alludes  to  a  rebus  on  the  donor's  name.  In  the  New 
View  of  London,  is  an  account  of  a  Mr.  Walker,  who 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  parish,  but  does  not  mention  any 
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date  when  bo  li^ecJ,  Whether  tha  rebu»  might  or  nii^ltt  not 
allude  to  Iiin  name,  we  are  at  » loss  to  ascertain  ;  but  k  ap- 
pears eliat  the  unknown  benetactur  Mt  also  an  annual  do- 
nation of  6/.  to  the  poet  for  ever,  KXiL  to  the  then  arch- 
bishop, 20/.  to  the  rector,  and  10/.  each  to  the  clerk  and< 
9e\-tou.  In  the  year  IjO*,  the  Church  Hope  produced  only 
trnv  shillings  and  ei^itt-pence  per  animvi ;  it  was  let  oa 
laase,  in  the  year  n99,  at  the  yearly  rent  oP  lio^.  andwa»- 
Miyiridil  ti  tedNP  ilDyM*«BMMi  A  ihp  of  9O0L  «■■  M-i 
ofllawi  iff  iHe  fHriskv-  Ufa*  jgnmiimg,  «  hB«e  in  lbr,  jvir 
VMft)    tfitb  nuyedV  oo  iainwWWHMiiy  tbiw  niri  ihk)  MaMt 

MMa#^  ftlr  •  aiow  dittyr  cim)h4.  duA  ugmwaieat 
■HNHwiiiiiMFtt  to  taM*  in  Miy  vUdntgt  W  tbe  art^- 

0»ifmim  CmmmV  ««imy^   iw  Aw  "mmrmmtr^L 

Bwm^.  is>  a  pfilee  €sf  pubttd  MtMmiiitawM,  eaUwk  TkE 
KoYAL  AMPHtTHSAiaB.  This  tbeatresMfldfronihegroundf 
where  MtL  Astbty,  sairior,  forawH|f  exhibited  festa  of  horse- 
manship  and  other  amusements  in  the  open  air;  tbe  sucoesB' 
aod-profitsioC  nrhich  enabled  bira-  aftHwards  to  extend  bis? 
^an  andenoct  a  building,  which,  from  the  ruml  cast  of  th»~ 
internBl  deuoratjens^  ha  called  Ttii  Kovat.  Grove^.  In- 
ibis  diaatric  stmcture,  stage  exhibitions  were  given,  while^ 
in  a  circular  area,  similar  to  that  in  tlie  iBte  theatres,  horsc- 
matiAip^  and-  other  teats  of  strength  and'  activity,  were 
continued.  Tiiis  theatre  has  been  twice-  burnt  down  ;  tbe- 
preswit  structupe,  however,  surpasses  in  elegant  decoration 
eithev  o6  tha-  fonnep,  and  conMsts  of  a  ridfe,  pit,  boxes^ 
andig^lBt4ia»t  It  isa  faA^ourite  place  oP  amuaeaient,  during 
tbe  stuamer  saasont 

Wei  now  approach'  two  chBrttie*  "  of  untwmmon  dfe- 
lioacy  and' utility,  THe'BrseiB  Th«- WEWMWisTEftEVTWO-- 
ii»>  HmpiTA£,  which  is  not  instituted  olerely  for  lisa> 
tKUtectrniEitroil^  wflo-cdn  depose  Her  burtften  witVtHe  con- 
KMtunfiM  of  lawfttl'  lov«^  but  also-  for  thoac  unhappy  be- 
ingi^  wtwittEfS  onguacdbd'  moment  were  seduced  tb  be  a: 

prty 
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^pny  to  tillMiy^  were  deserted  hf  fiiends>  mk)  ^xptmA  to 
tlie  bonrid  complication  of  guilt,  want,  iMid  ivretcheidDeK.** 
<^  Thb  charity,  which  was  instituted  in  the  y^ear  1^65, 
by  the  hamane  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  /orn  L£aK£*,  an 

eiBiiieiit 

*  ''  Dr.  X-EAKE,  the  soa  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  £agla|i4y 
and  born  near  Kirkoswald,  in  Cumberland*  was  first  sent  to  school  at 
Croglin,  in  that  county ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar  school 
at  Bishop  Aukland,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  rapid  advances 
to  the  first  daises  of  that  antient  «tminary..   He  camte  to  Loadon  wf^  « 
dengm  to  eagage  ia  the  profession  of  anas$  but  not  beiajS  eailoved 
with  such  an  ample  portion  of  patience  (as  was  then,  and  which,  un- 
happily for  merit,  is  now  more  than  ever  re<|aisite  if  aatupported  kff 
^rljamentary  iftflneftoe)  as  to  wait  the  aocoaiplMiHient  «C  rtMSe  eirp^* 
tations  into  which  he  had  been  flattered  by  tht  empif  prwaltes  of  na- 
perficial  greatness,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  medteiae.    After  attaad- 
ing  the  hospitals  in  Limdon,  and  being  admitted  a  member  of  tbaeorpa- 
ration  of  surgeons,  an  opportunity  presenting  itself  ef  eaMadlng  hit 
knowledge  by  visiting  foreign  eountikt,   he  etabacked  for  Liibea; 
whence,   after  gratifying  his  thirst  for   infbrnsatiea  by  evevy  thiag 
worthy  of  remark  in  thia  metropolis,  he  vitited  seveml  parts  «f  Ita!)r» 
and,  on  his  return  to  London,  comitienced  business  as  a  surgeon  and 
man-midwife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PieeadiUy.    He  seoa  after  pub- 
lished "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  and  Effieacy  of  the  Lisboa 
Diet  Drink  ;'*  which  he  administered  with  success  Hd  many  very,  de- 
sperate eases  of  hies,  scmphula,  and  the  scurvy.    Btlmnlated  by  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  encouraged  by  hit 
skilful  countryman  the  late  Dr.  Huck  Saunders,  who  was  also  bred  lo 
the  chirurgical  profession,  he  presented  himself  to  the  president  attd 
censors  of  the  London  college,  and  passed  the  usual  examination  with 
uncommon  eclat.    About  this  time  he  removed  to  a  spacious  hotise  in 
Craven  Street,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  commenced  lecturer  in  the  ob- 
stetric art,  by  delivering  to  the  facuhy,  who  were  indiioriminatety  in- 
vited to  attend  his  **  Lecture  introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery ;"  which  passed  through  four  editions  in  quarto.     In  1765, 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  gronnd  on  a  building  lease,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  public  the  original  plan  for  the  institution  of  the  West- 
minster Lying-in  Hospital.     Soon  as  the  building  was  raised,  he  vo- 
luntarily, and  without  any  consideration,  assigned  over  to  the  govemort 
all  his  right  of  the  above  premises  in  favour  of  the  hospital;  and  piib- 
lished,  in  1773,  a  volume  of  *<  Practical  Observations  on  the  Child-bed 
Fever;   and,  in  1774,  "  a  Lecture  Introductory  to  the  Theory  aad 
Practice  of  Midwifery ;  iashiding  the  History,  Katiirei  and  Tendency, 
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eminent  writer  on  the  diseases  of  women,  is  principally 
intended  as  an  asylum  tor  the  wives  of  poor  industrious 
tradesmen,  and  distressed  liou-ekeepers;  who  either  from 
unavoidable  aiisforiunes,  or  from  the  burthen  of  large  fa- 
tniiics,  are  reduced  to  want,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
bearing  the  espences  incident  to  the  pregnant  and  lying* 
in  state;   and  ajso  for  the  wives  of  indigent  soldiers  and' 


"  True  ciarity  adutitting  of  repenUuoe,  ofraaa  her 
Jbimevoleot  anu  to  erery  spedes  of  wretcUednew ;  ■  ac-, 
taftted  by  luch  «  seotiment,  the  governors  of  tbii  iflituo- 

•oltiax  8deKe,8ce,  puUidf  deUvtred  October*,  1773,  1774,''  Sto. 
wfcitL  wn  aftenrardi  coiuidenUir  *uied',  enlugied,  and  pobliihed  is 
mm  vdMUi,  nader  the  title  of  "  Mediot  Ob«er*a«H»  and  InKmc- 
■  tifu.OB  the  I4ai«n,  Trciuneat,  and  Core,  of  Tinou*  OiteMet  ia> 
^itat  to  Wonea."  Tlua  wai  w  w«U  tcccived  bj  tbe  puUic  ai  to  paM 
thnH^Mfenoreigbt  ediuoai,  and  haibeen  trui«4aMd  into  the  French 
and  GermiD  languagei.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791,  he  wu 
■eiied  with  an  indispotition  of  the  breait,  which  wai  imagined  to  have 
been occaiionedb;  hit  applicaiioa  in  com^ting"  ApracticalEtiayonthe 
Diiea*ei  of  the  Viicera,  particularly  ihoie  of  the  Stomach  and  Boweli." 
He  recovered  from  thai  illaeii,  and  the  work  wai  published  in  the 
(priog  of  the  next  year.  Aliout  three  weekt  before  hii  death  he  had 
a  return  of  hit  former  complaint ;  but,  the  day  before  he  died,  the  phy* 
■ician  by  whom  he  wat  attended,  at  well  ai  the  doctor  bimielf,  thought 
he  wa«  much  belter,  and  it  wat  iutended  thai  he  thould  remove  the 
mexl  day  to  ileep  in  the  country.  He  retired  to  rett  about  ten  o'clock  on 
July  31,  1792,  having  given  order*  to  hi*  lervant  to  call  him  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morniiig.  This  wat  done,  and  no  answer  being  re- 
ceived, the  man  called  again  at  nine,  with  as  little  lacctii.  The 
night-bolt  of  the  chamber  door  wat  then  forced,  and  Dr.  L.  wa*  found 
dead  in  hit  bed ;  which  event  appeared  to  have  lalten  place  *ome  hour). 
He  wai  lomewhai  below  the  middle  liie,  temperate  in  diet,  active  in 
bu*inett,  acute  in  hit  perceptioni,  voluble  and  vtry  entertaining  in  hi* 
discourse ;  polite,  but  somewhat  preciie,  in  bit  manners ;  and,  from  a 
100  great  irritability  of  temper,  lomeiimei  diigiuted  both  bit  pupili  at)d 
patients,  to  whom  he  was,  neverthtleis,  ever  anxious  to  be  service- 
able. He  was,  what  every  man  uf  latie  and  reflexion  mutt  neceisarily 
be,  a  warm  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  often  delighted  by  the  feeling 
and  pathos  with  which  he  recited  many  beautiful  passages  of  that  im- 
monal  bard." — Gtm.  Mag.  Se/il.  1T9S.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  hint 
before  tm  "  Medical  Obsenauont,"  by  Bartoloiu, 
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tion  extend  its  benefits  to  the  cornplicated  distresses  of  un- 
married women,  who,  though  imprudence  be  the  canse  of 
their  misfortunes,  are  still  entitled  to  compassion.  This 
indulgence  of  the  charity  is,  however,  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  vice,  but  to  save 
the  unfortunate  from  the  effects  of  that  despair,  which  too 
often  tempts  them  to  perpetrate  the  worst  of  crimes ;  and, 
while  their  misfortunes  are  alleviated,  and  their  innocent 
ofispring  preserved,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
contagion  of  ill-example,  by  keeping  them  in  separate 
wards  from  the  married  women,  and  by  confining  the  in* 
^ulgence  to  the  first  instance  of  their  misconduct. 

''  The  benefits  of  this  institution  are  extended  also  to 
pregnant  women,  who  prefer  remaining  with  their  families^ 
or  who  cannot  conveniently  be  removed;  and  are  supplied 
with  all  necessary  medicines,  and  medical  assistance:  this 
benefit  cannot  be  extended  fiirther  than  to  such  as  reside 
within  certain  limits,  viz.  Vauxhall,  Kennington,  and  Kent 
Street  turnpikes;  Tower  Hill;  Cornhill;  the  turnpikes  at 
the  end  of  St.  John  Street,  Goswell  Street,  Gray's  Ino 
Lane,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Paddington,  Tyburn,  Hyde 
Park,  Pimlicoj  and  proper  mid  wives  arc  appointed  in  the 
various  districts  to  such  women." 

This  excellent  institution  is  under  the  benign  patronage 
of  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York  ;  her  royal  con- 
sort is  also  a  liberal  contributor. 

After  having  passed  the  turnpike,  the  lodge  of  which 
exhibits  a  neat  piece  of  workmanship,  we  are  gratified  with 
a  second  mark  of  British  philanthropy.  The  Asylum^ 
This  is  a  charitable  foundation  to  preserve  friendless  and 
deserted  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the  miseries 
and  dangers  to  which  their  tender  age,  unprotected,  might 
be  exposed.  This  excellent  charity  owes  its  rise  to  the  hu. 
mane  and  judicious  plan  of  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding,  who, 
having  induced  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  second 
his  philanthropic  proposals,  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  lease  of  an  inn,  denominated  the  Hercules  Pillars, 
in  St.  George's  Fields ;  which  was  soon  fitted  up,  and  the 
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(^ildren  first  admitted  July  5,  1758.  Tlie  regnUtions  ftfs 
excellent,  and  the  Rparlments  commodious:  ladies  sti^ 
scribing  certain  specified  sums  are  entitled  to  be  ^uardmm, 
and  to  vote  by  proxy.  The  children  are  refjularly  and  lA- 
lernately  employed  in  reading,  knitting,  sewing,  and  in 
the  business  of  the  kitchen,  &c. ;  they  also  make  the  beds, 
clean  the  rooms,  assist  in  getting  up  the  linen,  and  in  snch 
business  as  m.ty  make  them  good  housewives  and  useful 
members  of  society.  A  vcrj- neat  chapel  is  included  in  the 
,  t^lni,  fn  whicfa  some  reapectible  winiBter  ttf  tte  Oai|)ri  flf- 
'  ft&Uea  uapracber  or  (Sanitysi  the  gfrli  abe  ing  «(iU 
propriate  lijnmnij  BMompuiied  hy  a  good  organ.  A  Bonr- 
fcer  of  the  Mbilit]^  and  gcntty  flnqoeiit  this  place  of  wor- 
•Mp,  and  tti  the  nMie  tine  become  eontoibuton  to  a  nobla 
'MHitj'i  VbmAi  m  win' Veil  RtNU  prabaoK  deitnictiDn  a  gtcat  ■ 
ttWnbtar  aflwBgeut'fciBale  ^trj^m,  and  mdco  Hieaf  at  dtt 
tame  time  a  comFoit'to  their  remaiDing  rations,  and  a  be- 
nefit to  the  eommanity.  Her  majesty  is  the  patroness. 
Mr.  Pennant  calls  this  an  '*  An  institution  of  a  most  hca- 
Tenly  nature!" 

Proceeding  eastward,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  road,  is 
The  Frzemasons'  Charity  School  for  Female  Chil- 

DBEH, 

"  Freemasonry,  which  proudly  boasts  of  its  antiquity, 
and  imperiously  demands  the  practice  of  every  moral  vir- 
tue, had  not,  till  this  institution  was  established,  extended 
its  beneficence  to  female  objects. 

'*  The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  lo  preserve  the  female 
ef^mng  of  indigent  Freemasons  from  the  dangers  and  tnis- 
fertunes  to  which  a  distressed  situation  naturally  exposes 
them. 

«  To  extend  the  hand  of  compassion,  to  give  assistance 
where  most  wanted,  and  to  render  this  design  extensively 
beneficial,  a  plan  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  deference, 
submitted  to  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Cumberland, 
by  the  cheralicr  Earth.  Kuspint. 

"  Her  royal  highness  having  considered  the  saine,  hu- 
manely condescended  to  take  it  undet  het  protection,  wid 
deigned  to  accept  the  title  oC  patroness.  *' 
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*^  Bis^  royal  highnass  the  dufee  of  CamVerland,  Grand 
Mmtetf  and  their  rojral;  highnesses  the  princes^  Wales,  the 
di»kes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  expresised  thehr  approbatiotir 
and  disposition  to  support  it  by  their  patronag^^^^ 

^  In  consequence  of  which,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1788^ 
thi»  charity  was  instituted,  for  maintaining,  clothing,  and  ^ 
edueatinj^  th^'  female  children  and  orphan?  of  indigent  bre- 
thren, belonging  to  ehe  antieat  and  honourable  society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

**  'jf  he  great  encouragement  it  has  since  received  from  the 
ftlatjernit^  at  large,  together  with  the  liberal  contributions 
and  patronages  of  several  of  the  nobility,  ladies,  gentry,  and 
ether  benevotent  persons,  have  enabled  the  governors  to  in^ 
crease  the  number  of  children  at  different  periods,  since  that 
time,  front  fifteen  tosi^y :  and  to  whicknumber  suefr  aug- 
mentation" wfll  from  time  to  time  take  place,  as  the  fund  of 
the  charity  v#il(  admit. 

*'  The  governors,  anxiotts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  thi» 
institution,  erected  this  school  house,  sufficiently  capacioua 
to  contain  one  hundred  children. 

''  Children:  are  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  aore  of 
five  to  ten  years,  without  any  restriction  to  their  parochial 
settlement,  whether  in'  town  or  country,  and  continued' 
t1)erein  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen  years;  dtlring 
which  time,  they  are  carefijily  instructed  in  every  domestic- 
employment,  and  when  they  quit  the  school,  are  hound  ap« 
prentices,  four  years,  either  to  trades,  or  as  domestic  ser^* 
vants,  which  ever  may  be  found  most  suitable  to  thehr  rew 
spective  capacities^  and  have  a  supply  of  clothing  givett 
theitv  to  the  value  of  4/.  4^.  And,  as  an  encouragement  for 
serving  their  apprenticeship  fiiitbfully,  a  premium  of  5l.  5s. 
is  aliio  given  them,  on  producing  their  master  or  mistress's 
testimonial  of  their  good  behaviour  during  such  appren^* 
ticesbip, 

*^  No  child  who  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  or  who  hs» 
any  delect  in  her  sight  or  limbs,  or  is  weak,  sickly,  or  af^ 
flicted  with  any  disorder  or  infirmity  whatever,  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  school.    And  every  ctuld,  applying  for  ad* 
^  mission-. 
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mission,  must  produce  a  ceitificatc  from  the  master  and 
wardens  of  tlio  \o:\'^<i  in  which  her  father  was  maiie  a  mason, 
ibat  he  hail  been  ut  It-ast  three  yi'ars  a  member  of  the  fi-a- 
ternity,  prevjpiis  to  Mich  application ;  tlie  grand  secretary's 
certiticaie,  thut  he  has  been  duly  registered  in  the  grand 
iodge  hooks;  a  ccrlificate  of  the  marriage  of  her  parents;  a 
?egister  of  Iter  age  from  the  parish  where  she  was  born ;  and 
s  certificate  from  Hvo  of  the  medical  governors,  of  the  stats 
of  her  health. 

"  Oil  tlje  1 0th  of  Februarv,  ITOO,  the  Grand  Lodge 
voted  an  annual  subscription  of  twenty-live  guineas  to  tlie 
charity,  and  pariicularly  recommended  it  to  the  lodges,  as 
deserving  encouragement:  in  consequence  of  wbieli  coo- 
uderable  sums  have  been  raised  for  its  support." 

Hence  to  the  Obehsk,  concludes  this  Route.  Thu» 
havinfj  commenced  our  pcrambulutian  of  the  metropolis  at 
the  emporium  of  commerce,  we  have  closed  this  part  ot 
our  undertaking  among  the  mansions  of  charity  and  be- 
ne rolence. 

But  we  cannot  help  observing,  however  extraordinary  ib 
nay  appear,  that  one  bo<ly  of  deserving  persons,  whose 
education,  abilities,  and  virtues,  ought  to  give  them  a 
better  cl^m,  arc  passed  over  in  the  general  plan  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  Clergy,  who  have  passed  ths 
most  valuable  years  of  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
pensive education,  in  the  practice  of  their  clerical  func- 
tions, and,  we  presume,  in  the  practice  of  a  holy  life,  are 
neglected  in  their  old  age  I  There  is  no  asylum  for  their 
wearied  bones;  their  abilities  are  paltied,  and  as  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  them,  they  expire  in  parish  poor 
bouses.  The  widows  and  children  of  clergymen  are  pro- 
vided for;  but  the  poor  curate  only  is  neglected  and  doomed 
to  penury ! 

Our  next  volume  will  commence  with  what  is  remarkable 
in  the  circuit  of  thirty  miles;  and,  we  trust,  comprize  an 
epitoaie  of  topography  and  useful  information,  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  present  undertaking. 
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Hemahks  on  the  Costume  of  the  Coub.t  akd  Citizeki 

OF    LoNQQN,     FROM    THE    NoRMAN    CONilUE^T   TQ   TH^ 
PRESENT  PeRIOP, 

CONFORMABLY  to  our  wish  of  rendering  every  in^ 
formation  upon  even  remote  subjects  connected  with 
our  plan,  we  have»  in  imitation  of  our  predecessor  Stow, 
who  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  his  attention,  ei^tractec} 
some  notices  respectmg  the  costume  of  the  court  and  ci* 
tizens  of  London  firom  an  early  period. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  having  imbibed  a  strong  par^ 
tiality  for  the  manners  and  even  dress  of  the  Normans,  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  resident,  as  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
country,  imbibea  their  customs  wb^n  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Eng^land ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  adopted  several 
of  the  innovations  which  the  monarch  bad  introdtUCCKl.  The 
conseauence  was,  that  at  the  Conquest,  the  country  having 
been  suready  prepared  for  such  an  event,  the  cruel  exertion 
of  tyrannical  policy  abolished,  not  only  the  manners  an4 
costume  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  hut  entirely  changed  th^ 
laws,  and  even  the  language. 

The  Saxons  were  not  previously  unacquainted  with  tb^ 
Norman  mode  of  habits,  however  unwilling  they  were  to  bp 
compelled  to  it;  linen  equally  formed  the  body  garments 
of  both  countries,  and  woollen  cloth  the  external  parts  of 
their  dress.  The  shoes  of  the  Saxons  were  occasionally  pf 
leather ;  tunics  and  mantles  of  the  s^me  constituted  part  of 
the  habit  of  their  rustics;  the  skins  of  which  they  wer^ 
composed,  were  dressed  with  the  hair  upon  them,  th/e 
shaggy  part  turned  outwards. 

The  mtroduction  of  the  Normans,  was  the  introductiQn 
of  finery  and  extravagance.  Silk  began  to  make  its  ap^ 
pearance,  but  it  was  not  manufactured  here  at  such  9n  early 

Kiriod ;  it  was  probably  an  importation  from  Spain,  Sicily, 
ajorca,  and  other  countries.  The  clothing  manufacture 
found  here  an  hospitable  reception.  The  Flemings,  who 
accompanied  William,  were  sa  famous  in  weaving  of 
wool,  that  Geroasej  in  bis  Chronicle,  says,  ^^  the  art  of 
weaving  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  them 
by  nature.'*  To  further  the  art,  weavers  in  all  the  prip* 
cipal  cities  and  towns  of  England,  were  formed  into  guU4«> 
aiul  had  extensive  privileges  granted  to  them,  for  wbioh 
Vol.  IV.    No.  100.  4  A  they 
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they  paid  certain  sums  of  money  into  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  those  of 
London,  paid  the  sum  of  16/.  for  their  guild. 

To  come  more  directly  to  our  subject,  it  appears  that  the 
Normans  and  Flemings,  are  said  by  our  anticnt  historians  to 
have  been  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  their  persons,  but  for  their  ostentation  and  love  of  finery ; 
hence  personal  decoration,  and  the  Introduction  of  nevr 
fashions,  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  study. 

The  Norman  dress  is  thus  described :  The  siiort  Tunic  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  legs, 
and  was  richly  ornamented  with  broad  embroideries  of  gold, 
intermixed  with  precious  stones.  The  long  Tunic,  ori- 
ginally Saxon,  was  only  adopted  by  the  Norman  nobility, 
and  the  monarch;  and  never  worn  by  the  lower  orders  of 
people:  it  was  composed  of  red  and  purple  thread,  inter- 
woven in  the  shape  of  rings,  and  surroimded  on  every  part 
from  the  shoulders  with  gold  embroidery.  The  Surcoat  was 
n-ithout  sleeves,  and  of  equal  length  with  the  tunic,  the 
sleeves  of  which  being  of  a  different  colour,  formed  the 
only  mark  of  distinction.  It  is  probable  rhat  this  garment 
was  only  used  in  winter.  The  6'ok7I,  bore  great  resem- 
blance to  the  tunic,  but  was  much  more  loose;  the  sleeves 
were  long  and  large,  hot  so  contrived  that  the  arms  might 
either  be  wrapped  up,  or  continue  loose,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  wearer.  .  The  official  robe  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don at  this  day,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Norman  gown.  This 
gown  had  also  a  large  hood,  which  occasionally  was  drawn 
over  the  head  to  defend  it  from  the  weather;  at  other  times 
it  was  thrown  hack  on  the  shoulders,  similar  to  the  livery 
gowns.  The  Mantle  was  of  Saxon  origin,  but  adopted  by 
the  Normans;  these  were  sometimes  fastened  upon  the 
middle  of  the  breast;  sometimes  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  covering  the  left  side  only ;  and  at  other  times 
thrown  over  both  shoulders,  without  any  fastening.  These 
mantles  were  sometimes  hooded,  more  for  convenience  than 
omameDt;    but  were  often   lined  with   rich  furs*.      The 

mantles 

*  Fiti  Stephen,  in  hii  life  of  Thomai  i  Bccket,  reUtci  ihe  roUowing 
anecdote :  "  Ai  Henir  II.  and  the  prelate,  at  that  time  brd  chancellor, 
were  riding  through  the  *treei*  of  LoD^on  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the 
king  im  a  poor  old  man  at  a  diilance,  clad  in  a  mean  and  threadbare 
eannenli  he  pointed  him  out  lo  the  chancellor,  laifing,  "  how  poor, 
.  Eow  feeble,  and  how  naked  that  man  ii  I  would  it  not  be  a  great  act  of 
charity  to  beiiow  on  him  a  thick  and  warm  mantle?"  "  Yei,  cer- 
tablf,"  replied  the  chanccUori  and  idded,  "  that  it  wai  highly  ho- 
>  uMirabl* 
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vmintlcs  worn  by  the  Norman  monardbs  and  principal  no- 
bility, were  made  of  silk,  of  Jinen,  and  of  the  finest 
cloths  that  could  be  procured  ;  and  were  often  embroidered 
with  silver  and  gold,  costly  furs,  and,  in  many  instances, 
ornamented  with  fringe,  and  decorated  with  pearls.  There 
were  also  HatSj  Capsy  and  Bonnets ^  used  at  this  period; 
the  former  was  worn  by  the  laity  only;  the  clergy  and 
monks  being  strictly  forbidden  to  wear  any  other  than  the 
hood.  The  hats,  or  bonnets,  were  generally  made  of 
cloth ;  those  of  the  common  people  probably  of  leather,  or 
felt;  for  felt  certainly  was  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
))oec.  The  hats  of  the  kings  and  nobility  were  made  of 
the  finest  cloth,  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  persecuted  Jews  at 
this  period  were,  however,  distinguished  by  being  obliged 
to  wear  square  yellow  caps.  Stockings ^  or  Hose^  constituted, 
part  of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  the  Norman  habit.  These 
must  have  formed  a  very  expensive  part  of  dress:  Wil- 
liam Rufus  disdained  to  wear  a  pair  or  less  than  the  value 
of  A  niarkf  which  was  nearly  equal  to  10/.  present  cur* 
rency.  These  stockings  were  usually  of  cloth,  variegated 
with  stripes.  Boots  were  much  used  by  the  Normans;  they 
were  sometimes  decked  with  embroidery.  The  Sho^Sf  were 
pointed  ;  aud^  by  means  of  tow,  the  vacant  parts  were 
twisted  round,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ram's  horn ;  this  fashion 
became  so  obnoxious,  that  it  was  anathematized  by  the 
elergy.  Besides  these  tke  Normans  wore  Girdles,  and 
ylprons. 

jiourable  for  a  inonarehco  conmlserate  the  suffcriigs  of  the  miserable.** 
In  the  mean  time  they  came  up  to  the  pauper  j  and  the  king,  flopping 
his  horse,  requested  to  know,  **  Whether  he  would  not  gladly  accept  of 
a  new  mantle?"  The  poor  wretch,  perfectly  ignorant  that  it  was  the 
ktng  who  spoke  to  him,  supposed  the  question  to  hare  been  pat  to  him 
merely  as  a  joke,  and  returned  no  answer;  the  king,  then  addressing 
himseif  to  Becket,  said.  "  It  is  now  in  thy  power  to  perform  this  great 
act  of  charity;**  and  instantly  laid  hold  upon  the  hood  of  his  mantle,  to 
take  it  from  him ;  but  as  it  was  quite  new,  made  of  the  Jlnesi  scarkt^  and 
lined  with  furs^  the  chancellor  endeavoured  to  retain  it.  At  len^h, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  king  was  in  earnest,  he  permitted  him, 
though  reluctantly,  to  take  the  mantle,  which  Henry  gave  to  the  poor 
old  man.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  his  chancellor  occasioned 
no  small  apprehension  among  the  attendants,  who  were  at  a  distance  be* 
hind ;  but  when  they  came  up,  the  king  related  the  circumstance  to 
them,  and  they  made  themselves  exceedingly  merry  at  the  expence  of 
the  chancellor,  who  had  lost  his  mantle ;  the  poor  maa  went  away  re- 
joicing, praising  God  for  his  good  fortune." 

4  A  2  The 
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of  the  ladies  in  these  times  consisted  of  the 
/rider  Garment,  richly  ornamented   with  em- 
irders;    tl»e  Omim,    which   was  worn  over  the 
part  of  which   it  frequently   concealed,    ex- 
sleeves,  which  were  !onp;er  than  those  of  the 
»ched  to  the  wrist.     These  gowns  had  pocket- 
ed often  long  Irvi'is,  which  were  so  obnoxious 
ecclesiastical  censure.     Thev  had  besides,  the 
c,  ttYsGirdU,  \^\r  Cover  chief ,  or  Feil;  ladies  of  ()ua- 
urnamented  their  heads   with  Circles  of  Gold,  which 
nv.e  worn   on  the  coverchief;   tnese,  however,  were  no* 
always  of  gold,  but  sometimes  scarlet,  &c. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Hewry  I.*,   aided  by    his  ex- 
Dle,  produced  a  temporary  reform  in  dress,  which  had 
jsurdly  extravagant  during  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
n  Rufu        Henry's  successor  Stephen,  considering 
I  ms  ♦'''"  t        ;  crown  wan  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
con  m  of  the  country,  endeavoured,  upon   poii- 

es,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  kingdom  by 
II  nice  of  pomp  and  festivity.     "  Soon  after  his  co- 

Tunatiun,  says  Hoveden,  "  he  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Faster  at  London :  and  his  court  was  crowded  with  miilli. 
tudesof  the  nobility,  where  there  was  displayed  sudh  bril- 
liancy of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  gems,  with  such  variety 
of  vestments,  and  such  sumptnous  feasting,  as  far  ex- 
^deeded  the  splendour  of  any  solemnity  that  had  been  pre- 
viously seen  in  this  kingdom."  The  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed, probably  gave  a  check  to  these  -displays  of  ostenift. 
tion;  but  Henry  II.  having  adopted  a  similar  system,  in 
which  he  was  countenanced  by  archbishop  Becket,  the 
principal  -saint  of  monkish  writers,  escaped  the  censure 
"which  bad  been  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  bis  predecessors. 

*  ThM  moasrch,  aacording  to  Maiihew  Parii,  whenevor  he  bod  « 
'Iiew  nbe  Tor  himieir,  uiiully  uuted  another  lo  be  made  of  the  taate 
•doth,  and  preMiited  lo  bii  brother  Robert,  -duke  of  KoTinaiidy,  whom 

lie  had  confined  la.pmon.  "  Ii  chanced,"  adds  the  hiiiorian,  "  od  a 
Jwrnal  day,  ihai  the  king,  in  endeavouring  lo  put  en  a  new  fcarlet 
,fabe,  bunt  a'<iiah   in  the  collar,  which  bad  been  made  too  irorrow  for 

ki)  head :  helhetefore  laid  it  aiide,  »ad  laid  lo  hit  aii«nd»nii,  "  Take 
^way  thii  gamenti-anti  sive  iiioihedukc,  ny  brother,  w  bote  head  is 
'antaUer  than  nine.     Unniriunalely,  the  rent  wai  not  mended  when  it 

WM  deli*ered  to  duke  Robert,   who,   difcovering   the  Cracture,    «ai 

kighly  offended,  and  accuied  lite  king  of  mocking  hkn,  by  lendiitg  hit 
■aid  and  tarn. gamenM,  «ida«liM^gtven  to  a. pauper:  hie  took  the  iifp- 
.pMcd'inHilt  M  amah  10  heerii  ikM  be  rsTuwd  nklJaodi -and  pined 'to 

aeith." 

When 
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When  Becket  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  settle  the  prelnainaries  respecting  the  marriage 
of  prince  Henry  with  the  French  king's  daughter,  he  had 
two  hundred  horsemen  in  his  train,  '^  consisting  of  cler- 
gymen, knights,  esquires,  and  sons  of  noblemen,  attending 
upon  him  in  a  military  capacity,  with  servants  <of  seversil 
degrees.  They  were  all  equipped  with  arms,  and  clothed 
with  new  and  elegant  garments,  according  to  their  respec* 
tive  ranks.  He  bad  with  him  twenty-four  changes  of  ap- 
parel. No  kind  of  elegance  was  spared  ;  the  state-bed  and 
bed-chamber,  were  adorned  with  palls,  suits  of  tapestry, 
and  rich  furs.  Becket  also  took  with  him  dogs  ana  birds 
of  every  species,  proper  for  royal  diversion.  This  ca- 
valcade was  followed  by  eight  carriages,  constructed  for 
expedition,  eaob  of  which  was  drawn  by  five  beautiful 
hor:$es;  to  each  horse  was  appointed  a  strong  groom,  clad 
in  a  new  tunic,  girded  about  nis  loins ;  the  carriages  were 
each  followed  by  a  post-horse,  with  a  ^nard.  In  these  con- 
veyances were-  deposited  the  plate,  jewels,  sacred  vessels, 
ornaments  for  the  ahar,  and  the  furniture  belonging  to 
Becket,  and  his  attendants.''  The  historian,  Fitz  Stephen, 
who  was  also  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  apologizes  for  this 
pomp  and  parade,  by  sa3']ng,  **  that  his  patron's  view  was 
to  excite  in  the  court  to  which  he  was  commissioned,  an  ad- 
miration of  the  king  his  master,  and  respect  to  himself  from 
the  splendour  of  his  appearance." 

Richard  I.  The  love  of  splendour  seems  to  have  ac- 
tuated this  monavch ;  his  coronation  ceremony  and  dress  is 
Earticularly  noticed  by  several  English  historians.  The 
ishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  the  superior  clergy,  were 
clothed  with  silk  copes,  and  the  inferior  clergy  imbited  in 
white.  The  king  taken  the  coronation  oath,  was  divested 
of  all  his  garments,  except  his  skitt^  which  was  open  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  drawers  \  immediately  afterwards 
wandalSf  ornamented  with  gold,  were  put  upon  his  feet ;  the 
archbishop  of  (Canterbury  gave  the  sceptre  into  his  right 
hand,  and  the  regal  staff  into  his  left ;  tne  arohbishop  then 
anointed  him  in  three  places ;  a  consecrated  linen  veil  was 
then  placed  upon  bis  head,  and  over  the  veil  a  cm,  or  hat: 
he  was  then  clothed  with  royal  vestments,  the  Tunic^  and 
the  Dalmatic^  or  upper  Tunic;  the  archbishop  then  gave 
him  the  sword,  an4  two  noblemen  applied  the  spurs  of  gold 
to  his  feet.;  and  being  invested  with  a  mantle^  he  was  led 
to  the  akar^  where  he  promised  to  keep  inviolable  the  oath 
that  he  hiEid  taken.  The  crown  was  then  taken  from  the 
mltar,  and  given  to  the  archbishop,  who  placed  it  upon  the 

king's 
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king'ti  henil,  who  wasttien  conducted  to  his  throne.  After 
this  cereiiioDial  the  king  laid  aside  the  regal  vci^tinents  end 
crown;  lie  then  clothed  himself  in  a  lighter  dress  and 
crown,  and,  thus  habited,  came  to  dinner."  The  niag- 
nificence  with  which  Richard  proceeded  to  the  Crusades,  is 
mentioned  in  terms  horilcrinj;  on  romance;  it  gained  him 
the  envy  of  the  French  monarch,  on  account  of  bis  su- 
perior pomp  and  valour.  His  mantle  is  described  to  have 
been  siriped  in  strait  lines,  adorned  with  half  moons  of  ' 
Bolid  siiviT,  and  nearly  covered  with  shining  orbs,  in  imita» 
tioti  of  the  system  of  astronomy. 

.loHN.  The  busy  scenes  which  were  exhibited  during 
this  reign,  did  not  allow  of  great  luxuries  in  dress;  bow« 
ever,  it  appears  from  an  original  record  in  the  Tower, 
*'  that  the  sum  of  lU.  19.!.  9cl.  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  by 
th(!  king's  treasurer,  for  the  purchase  of  coronation  robes 
for  the  use  of  the  king  and  his  consort,  Isabel,  when  she 
was  crowned  queen,  and  John  inaugurated  the  second  , 
time."  I 

Henry  III.  This  oppressive  rei^n  was  also  an  era  of  ' 
pomp  and  ostentation.  In  Stow's  Annals,  wc  find  that 
Henry  licpt  his  Christmas  at  Winchester,  in  the  year  1236, 
with  great  festivity,  waiting  the  return  of  messengers  be 
had  sent  to  Provence  to  protract  a  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  count  Itaymond,  sovereign  of  that  country. 
The  marriiige  solemnity  took  place  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
queeii  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
January  following.  The  number  of  various  *'  estates" 
which  resorted  to  the  coronation  was  so  great,  that  tbe 
whole  metropolis  was  scarcely  sufHcient  to  receive  them. 
On  this  occasion  the  city  was  ornamented  with  silk,  and  at 
night  illuminated  with  innumerable  tamps,  to  shew  to  greater 
eSect  the  several  pageants  that  were  exhibited.  To  meet 
tbeir  sovereign  and  his  consort,  the  citizens,  arrayed  in 
garments,  called  Ci/clades*,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
'  silk  of  various  colours,  rode  on  horses  **  finely  trapped  in 
arraie,"  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty;  every 

*  The<gannenit  called  Cycladei,  by  M?tihew  Parii,  which  he  in- 
foriD)  ui  were  woru  by  the  ciiizeni  of  London  on  (bit  occaiion,  appear 
to  have  been  lar-coati,  ut  gimini,  .rather  than  niantlea ;  becauie  he 
(peaks  ofihem  at  surrounding  their  other  veiimenti  The  CfCiiu,  thai 
Tormed  pan  of  the  coronaiien  hatiii  of  Judith,  daughter  lo  the  kiog  of 
Bohemia,  A.O.  1096,  i*  expreuly  taid  to  have  rewmbled  the  Daimatit, 
whichwaiaipecieiof  long  lunic,  widi  looie  ileevei,  reaching  to  the  el- 
bow*.—f'r^ff'j  Engliih  Drena, 

citizen 
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citizen  bearing  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in  his  hand^  the  king^s 
trumpeters  sounding  before  the  company. 

The  same  monarch,  when  conferring  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  William  de  Valence,  was  arrayed  in  a  gilded 
vestment  of  Baudekins*;  he  wore  a  coronet,  or  small 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  called  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  garlandy  and  set  upon  his  throne  in  great  ma- 
jesty. 

The  extraordinary  pomp  exhibited  by  Heriry  and  his 
court,  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret,  with 
Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  is  distinguished  by  Matthew 
Paris,  as  ''  thelasciva  vanitas^  or  lust  of  vanity ^  **  There 
were,"  says  he,  **  great  abundance  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
multitudes  of  the  nobility  of  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land, with  crowds  of  knights  and  military  officers,  the 
whole  of  them  wantonly  adorned  with  garments  of  silk,  and 
so  transformed  with  abundance  of  ornaments,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  particularly  to  describe  their  dresses,  without 
being  tiresome  to  the  reader,  though  they  might  indeed  ex- 
cite his  astonishment.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  knights, 
on  the  part  of  (he  king  of  England,  attended  the  nup- 
tials in  vestments  of  silk,  which  were  commonly  called 
Cointesesf,  These  on  the  morrow  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
same  knights  appeared  in  new  robes,  representing;  them- 
selves as  courtiecs.  Sixty  knights,  with  other  officers  of 
equal  rank,  attended  on  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  habited  in  equally  splendid  vestments  " 

The  habits  of  the  men,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ma-* 
terially  altered  during  the  third  century.  The  seeming  no- 
velties were  the  Tabard^  and  the  Over.alL  The  first  we 
have  sufficiently  described  in  our  account  of  Southwark ; 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  modern  great  coats ^  and  were  used  by  those 
who  travelled ;  they  were  also  denominated  Balandrana^ 
and  Balandrava ;  but  were  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the 
clergy,  as  appertaining  to  the  laity. 

*  Baudkinsy  or  cloth  of  BaudkinSy  in  Latin  BaUfkinttSy  was  one  of  the 
most  precious  species  of  stuff  that  appeared  in  England  at  this  period : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  sdx,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold, 
in  a  rich  stile.  It  derivea  its  name  from  Baldeck,  formerly  Babylon, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  fint  manufactured.  This  stuff  was 
probably  known  upon  the  Continent  for  some  time  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  above  monarch  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  used  it  for  his  vesture. — Matthew  Paris ;  Strutt's  Dresses, 

t  Quemtice^  jueinttsey  neatness,  curiously  ornamented  with  devices; 
whence  Cointises^  dresses  fancifully  adorned. — Urty^s  Chaucer,  Whence 
probably  quaiitt  alto  ? 

2  The 
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The  Wimple,  or  Gtinple,  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
ladies  during  this  period,  and  was  introduced  towards  the 
conchisioQ  of  the  twelfth  century-  The  zchile  wimples  were 
probably  made  of  linen;  but  many  appertaining  to  ladies 
nf  bip;h  ranks  were  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery. 
This  was  fx>i>siilcred  as  the  first  part  of  the  head  drMs,  and 
covered  bv  ibe  veil  or  coverchief,  which  concealed  the 
Mimple  and  the  head,  but  not  the  face.  The  wimplo  was 
curiously  plaited,  and  confined  to  the  head  by  an  ornamental 
circle  of  gold.  The  Huca,  or  Hyke,  was  a  sort  of  co- 
verchief for  the  ludie^,  and  descended  to  the  shoulders  ;  it 
was  afiern-aids  adopted  by  the  men  as  a  mantle,  which  not 
only  covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  but  the  whole  body; 
A  garment  of  the  same  name  is  in  iiae  among  th«  Kabyles 
and  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  The  Gorget,  or  Throat- 
piece,  originated  upon  the  Continent,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  linen;  it  wa»  three  times  wrapped  round  the  neck, 
fastened  with  a  great  quantity  of  pins,  and  raised  on  each 
side  of  the  face  so  as  to  conceal  the  ears,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  horns;  it  was  so  closely  attached  to  the 
chin,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  nailed  to  it,  or 
that  tiie  pins  pierced  the  Hesh.  Crelores,  or  crests  of  gold, 
ornamented  with  jewels,  were  often  worn  orer  the  wimplea. 
Gloves  seem  to  have  been  introdticed  about  this  time. 

Edward  I.  After  this  monarch,  in  the  year  1300,  had 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Pliilip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  at  Canterbury ;  the  citizens  of  London  met  her 
four  miles  from  the  city ,  and  conducted  her  to  Westminster. 
Oq  this  occanon,  their  number  amounted  to  six  hundred, 
dressed  in  red  and  white  liveries,  with  the  cognizsnces  of 
their  mysteries  embroidered  on  their  sleeves. 

Edward  I[.  The  vanity  of  dress  had  become  so  pre- 
valent ill  this  reign,  that  a  contemporary  historian  com- 
plins "  the  squire  endeavoured  to  outshine  the  knight 
in  the  richness  of  his  apparel;  the  knight,  the  baron;  the 
baron,  the  earl;  and  the  earl,  the  king  himself."  This  ex- 
travagance occasioned  the  four  lines  by  the  Scots: 

Long  beirdt  heililcK, 

Pejnled  wlifiods  wille». 

Gay  cotes  ftraceleta, 

Maketh  Eitglond  thrifeless. 

Edwajid  III.  In  this  reign  the  kingdom  was  blessed  wii>i 
•uch  tranquillity  and  plenty,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
victories  obtained  by  Kdward's  bravery,  that  pomp  and  splen- 
'iom  assumed  the  greatest  sway;  "  such  great  quantities  of 

garments 
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garments  lined  with  fur,  of  fine  linen,  of  jewels,  of  gold 
und  dilrer  plate,  and  ricfa  furniture;  the  spoils  of  France, 
were  brought  into  England,  that  every  woman  of  rank  ob-» 
tained  a  share."  "  Th^n,*'  says  Thomas  of  Walsingham, 
*^  the  ladies  of  this  country  became  vain  and  haughty  in 
their  altire ;  and  #ere  as  niuoh  elated  by  the  acquisition  of 
ao  much  finery,  as  tbb  ladies  of  France  were  dejected  by 
its  loss." 

This  being  the  age  for  chivalry  and  tournaments,  the 

Eompotis  exhibitions  on  those  occasions  contributed  not  a 
ttle  to  promote  the  succession  of  new  fashions ;  the  knights 
were  habited  in  decorations  of  gallantry,  and  constantly 
displayed  the  most  brilliant  appearance.  One  of  the  orders 
of  the  king  on  such  an  occasion,  was,  to  ^^  prepare  a  tu- 
nic, and  a  cloak  with  a  hood,  on  which  were  to  be  em« 
broidered  one  hundred  garters,  with  buckles,  bars,  and 
pendants  of  silver;  also  a  doublet  of  linen,  having  round 
the  skirts,  and  about  the  sleeves,  a  border  of  long  green 
cloth,  worked  wicb  the  representations  of  clouds,  with  vine 
branches  of  gold,  and  the  following  motto,  dictated  by 
the  kinor:  "  It  is  as  it  is." 

'*  Tliese  tournaments,"  says  Henry  Knighton,  ^*  are  at- 
tended by  many  ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  greatest  beauty. 
They  are  dressed  in  party-coloured  tunics,  one  half  being 
of  one  colour,  the  other  half  being  of  another;  with  short 
hoods  and  liripipes^  or  tippets,  which  are  wrapped  about 
their  heads  like  cords ;  their  girdles  are  handsomely  orna* 
mented  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  wear  short  swords, 
or  daggers,  uefore  them  in  pouches,  a  little  below  the 
navel;  and  thus  habited,  they  are  mounted  on  the  finest 
horses  that  can  be  procured,  and  ornamented  with  the 
richest  furniture."  Such  a  masculine  appearance  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  satire  of  contemporary  writers. 

Chaucer  speaks  of  ^^  the  horrible  disordinate  scantiaess 
of  clothing,  such  as  the  cut  sloppes  and  hanselynes,"  which 
were  so  constructed  to  sit  so  closely  upon  their  limbs,  as  to 
appear  indecent.  Their  hozen  were  parti-coloured,  and  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  so  that  each  thigh  was  of  a  difierent 
colour,  and  ^^  the  hinder  parts  were  horrible  to  be  seen." 
To  make  the  portrait  more  outri^  the  jackets  were  without 
lappets,  and  party-coloured.  Our  author  censures  <'  the 
outrageous  array  of  the  women,"  in  a  general  manner. 

To  such  an  excess  had  this  article  of  the  Jiuman  econoimr 
arrived,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  thirty-seventb 
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year  of  this  reign,  exhibited  a  complaint  tii  parliamenft 
«'  against  the  general  usage  of  wearing  apparel,  not  suited 
either  to  the  degree  or  income  of  the  people."  The  cons&. 
(juence  of  whitn  was  that  an  act  pasised,  in  which,  among 
other  restrictions,  it  was  ordained ; 

*'  That  tradesmen,  artiliccr«,  and  personi  in  olTice,  called  yeo- 
men, shall  wear  no  cloih  in  their  apparel,  exceeding  the  price  of 
forty  thiiliiK*  the  whole  clolh ;  neither  ihall  Uiey  embelliih  theti 
garments  wilh  precious  stone*,  cloth  of  silk,  or  of  stiver  i  nor 
■hall  they  wear  any  gold  or  silver  upon  the'iT  girdUs,  tmret.  riftgt^ 
garters,  noucha,  (collars)  ribaadi,  chaiai,  bracelet!,  nr  tealt ;  nor 
any  manner  of  apparel  embroidered  or  decoraied  witli  silk,  or 
any  ulher  way;  tlieir  wives  and  their  children  shall  wear  ihe 
lame  kind  of  cloth  as  they  do,  and  use  no  vcih  but  such  as  are 
made  with  thread,  and  manufaclurcd  in  this  kingdom ;  nor  any 
kind  of  furs,  encepling  tho*e  of /amfii,  rahbiii,  cai«,  and/orw. 

"  Merchants  citizens  burgeMcs,  ariificers,  and  tradesmen,  ai 
well  in  the  city  of  London,  or  elsewhere,  who  an-  in  the  posses* 
lion  of  Ihe  full  raluc  of  aool.  in  goods  and  chattels,  may,  wilh 
their  wives  and  children,  use  the  same  clolh in^  as  the  esquires, 
and  gentlemen  who  have  a  yearly  income  of  JOOI, ;  and  juch  of 
thi-'m  as  are  in  pooeision  ot  gmidi  and  chattels  li>  the  amount  of 
lOOfil.  ms^  ,  wilh  ihoir  wives  and  ihildteii,  wear  ihe  ^ami;  apparel 
as  the  es<]uires,  and  gentlemen  who  have  2000l.  yearly.  No 
groom,  yeoman,  or  servant,  belonging  to  ihe  persons  above 
■amed,  shall  exceed  the  apparel  ordained  for  grooms  and  servants 
of  lords  and  others."     Set  ffarl.  MSS.  No.  7059. 

Richard  II.  The  laws  relating  to  dress,  established  by 
his  grandfather,  were  little  attended  to  by  this  monarch,  or 
bis  subjects ;  he  vras  so  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  so  ex- 

Eensive  in  bis  apparel,  that  Holingshed  informs  us,  "be 
ad  one  coat,  or  robe,  which  was  so  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  its  to  cost  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
marks;"  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time.  Tht:  king's  example 
operated  upoii  tnc  courtiers  to  such  a  degree  that  they,  in 
a  great  measure,  exceeded  him  in  extravagance.  Sir  John 
Jlrundel  liad  no  less  than  fifly-two  new  suits  of  apparel  for 
his  own  person,  of  cloth,  of  gold,  or  of  tissue.  The 
spirit  of  expensive  decoration  diffused  itself  among  the 
lower  classes ;  the  fashions  were  continually  changing,  and 
each  one  aimed  at  the  means  to  outshine  his  neighbour  in 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  his  habit.  Some  of  these  wore 
wide  surcoats  reaching  to  their  loins;  others  wore  garments 
leaching  to  their  heels,  close  before,  and  strutting  out  on 
the  sides,  so  that  at  the  back  men  had  an  eflcininate  ap- 
pearance ;  this  they  called  by  the  ridiculous  name  of  ^own ; 

their 
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their  hoods  were  small,  and  buttoned  under  the  chin,  like 
those  of  women,  but  set  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
Ktones ;  their  liripipes,  or  tippets,  passed  round  their  necks, 
and  hanging  down  before,  reached  to  the  heels,  and  were 
jagged;  thev  had  also  weeds  of  silk,  which  they  denomi. 
fiated  a  paltock\  their  hose  were  of  two  or  more  colours, 
which  they  tied  to  their  paltocks  with  white  latchets,  called 
herlotSj  without  any  breeches;  their  girdles  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  some  of  them  worth  twenty  marks  ;  their  shoeg 
and  pattens  were  snouted,  and  piked  more  than  a  finger 
long,  crooking  upwards ;  those  they  called  Crackowes^  re- 
sembling devils'  claws,  and  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chains 
of  gold  and  silver.  Richard's  consort,  queen  Anne,  in- 
troduced trains,  and  side  saddles  for  the  ladies ;  the  former 
were  of  such  length,  as  to  induce  public  censure ;  and  there 
were  a  tract  written  against  them,  denominated  **  Contra 
Caudas  Dominarumy 

Henry  IV.  This  monarch  is  always  represented  with  a 
hood.  The  usual  figures  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  who  lived 
in  these  times,  are  dressed  with  the  hood,  the  short  coat, 
and  poifited  boots,  and  a  knife  in  a  case  on  one  side  of  the 
breast.  There  is  not  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
prints  with  which  Chaueer's  Poems  are  decorated,  else  we 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  dress  of  the  wife  of  Bath  for 
our  purpose  in  this  place,  which  consisted  of  a  high  crowned 
hat,  and  hood,  short  gown  and  petticoat,  the  hood  flowing 
partly  over  her  shoulders. 

Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  arriving  at  Dover 
with  his  prisoners,  was  met  at  Blackheath  on  his  approach  to 
the  metropolis  by  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermen,  and 
craftsmen,  clothed  in  red,  with  red  and  white  hoods. 

Henry  VI.  as  we  are  informed  by  Stow,  in  1432,  having 
been  crowned  king  of  France,  returned  to  Eltham  palace, 
and  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  de  Welles,  the  al- 
dermen, and  commonalty  The  lord  mayor  was  robed  in 
crimson  velvet,  a  great  turred  velvet  hat,  a  girdle  of  gold 
about  his  middle,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  about  his  neck,  trail- 
ing behind  him.  His  three  huntsmen,  habited  in  red  span- 
gled with  silver,  followed  on  stately  coursers ;  then  the  alder^ 
men,  in  scarlet  gowns  and  ^^  sanguined"  hoods.  The  com* 
monalty  were  dressed  in  white  gowns  with  scarlet  hoods,  with 
their  cognizances  embroidered  on  their  sleeves.* 

The 

"4^  It  seemf  that,  except  in  the  initance  of  Sir  John  de  Wellet,  who 
wore  a  hat  in  token  of  triumph,  that  the  usual  coveringf  were  hoods ; 
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The  same  liistorian  informs  u*  "  for  a  monument  of  tbosv 
l»te  tim  ,  men  mav  beholil  ihe  glass  windows  of  the  mayor's 
court  in  the  Guildhall,  above  the  siairs.     The  mayor  is  there 

Cictured,  sitting  in  a  habit  part v-colou red,  and  an  hood  on 
is  head;  his  sword  bearer  befnre  him  witli  an  hiit.  orcapof 
main  tain  an  ce.  The  common  clerk  and  other  officers  bare- 
beaded,  their  hoods  on  their  shoulders." 

About  the  vear  I46T,  the  men  began  to  clothe  themfcUes 
shorter  than  ever,  in  a  very  unseemly  and  immodest  manner; 
they  also  sht  the  sleeves  of  their  rolies  anil  doublets,  to  dis- 
play'their  "large,  loose,  and  white  shins;  the  hair  wasworn 
BO  long  that  it  became  an  incumbrance,  not  only  to  their 
faces,  but  to  their  eyes;  they  covered  their  heads  with  hi^h 
bonneis  of  cloth,  to  the  length  of  upward-  of  a  quarter  of 
an  ell;  knights  and  esquires  wore  ^umpiuous  chains  of  gold. 
Even  boys  were  dressed  in  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  doublets,  and 
almost  alt,  especially  at  court,  had  poulains*  or  points  a( 
the  toes  of  their  shoes,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long. 
Upon  their  doublets  they  woro  larirc  waddings,  which  they 
called  mahoitres,  tu  eive  a  greater  breadth  of  appearance  to 
their  shoulders;  so  that  he  Mho  shortly  tlotlied  on  one  day, 
was  habited  on  the  morrow  down  to  the  ground. 
.  Theladies  forbore  their  trains,  and  substituted  bocders  ttf 
•kins,  velvet  or  other  materials,  equally  wide,'  and  sometioMs 
widerthan  a  whole  breadth  of  velvet  Their  beads  were  de* 
corated  with  stuffed  rolls  in  the  shape  of  rount}  bonneis,  gra- 
dually diminishing,  to  the  height  of  half  or  three-fourths  of 
an  ell,  with  loose  kerchieft  or  veils  at  the,  top,  -h^gf  Qg  down 
behind  as  low  as  the  ground ;  their  girdl«s  pf  ailk  were  larger 
than  usual,  with  expensive  clasps;  and  the  collars  or  chaini 
of  gold,  which  hung  round  their  necks,  had  greater  variety 
ftnd  neatness  than  formerly. 

Edward  IV.     The  royal  dress  consisted  of  a  long  gown  of 

for  we  find  that  Thomai  earl  of  Lancatter,  gave  at  Chriitmai  d^riog^ha 
reign  of  Edward  II.  one  hundred  and  fifiy  nine  broad  cloaihk  a*  Uverie* 
|o  luch  a*  lerved  him,  allowing  lo  each  ikins  lufficieni  to  inr  their 
hoods. 

*  farmSn.,  in  hit  Hiitory  of  L^roai,  inlbrm*  u<,  "  that  the  men  of  hia 
time  wore  iho«  with  a  point  before,  half  k  foot  long  i  the  richer  aad 
more  eminent  perMnagei  wore  them  a  foot,  and.'phncci  two  feet  loagt 
the  mote  ridiculoui  thing  that  ever  wsi  leen.  When  men  liecame  lirqit 
of  these  pointed  ibaei,  which  were  called  Poataixi,  they  adapted  olberi 
in  iheirjread,  denominated  i^nti-i////,  having  a  bill  or  beak  berofe.'Wtif 
or  five  fingeri  in  length.  Aiiuming  afterwardi  a  contrary  faihion,  they 
wore  tlippen  k  very  broad  io  the  front,  a*  to  ^v^eei  tb*  meaiurq  o{  a 
good  foot,  *  *  ' 
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doth  of  gold,  blue  upon  satin,  "emaylled"*,  and  lined 
with  green  satin;  a  doublet  of  blue  satin,  lined  with  HoUan4 
cloth;  a  demy  gown  of  tawny  velvet,  lined  with  blue  da« 
mask,  &c.  At. this  period  velvets  were  from  Ss.  to  16^.  per 
yard;  the. black  cloths  of  goW,  40^.;  velvet  upon  velvet, 
and  white  tissue  cloth  of  gold,  40s. ;  cloth  of  gold  broached 
upon  satin,  24^. ;  and  cloth  of  silver  the  same:  daouisk  wis 
Ss,  per  yard ;  satins  6s,  \0d.  and  1 2s. ;  camlets  :iOs.  tbe  piece ^ 
and  sarsnets  from  45.  to  4*.  2d,  f 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  parliament  applied  to  the 
sovereign  on  account  of  the  .excess  of  apparel;  and  a  new  act 
passed  to  promote  a  reform  in  this  particular,  the  infringe* 
ment  of  which  was  subjected  to  severe  penalties  to  the  king; 
among  these  were  exceptions  in  favour  of  divers  persons  and 
estates:  the  mayor  of  London  and  his  wife  might  wear  tba 
same  array  as  knights  bachelors,  which  was  velvet  or  figured 
satin:  the  recorder  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  aU  the 
mayors  and  viscounts  (sherifis)  of  the  cities,  towns  and  bo- 
roughs of  the  realm,  the  mayors  and  bailifis  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  the  barons  of  the  same,  and  the  mayors  and  bai« 
lifFs  of  the  shire  towns,  with  their  wives,  to  use  the  same 
apparel  as  esquires  and  gentlemen  to  the  annual  amount  of 
40/.,  that  is  d»mask  or  satin.  Tbe  penalty  in  tbe  first  of  the 
above  instances  was  10  marks,  m.  the  second  instance  100 
pence. 

Tiie  tenth  and  eleventh  clauses  of  this  act  are  curious;  the 
first  contains  a  singular  exception: 

"X.  No  knighr,  under  the  rank  of  a  lord,  esquire,  or  other 
gentleman,  nor  any  other  person,  shall  wear  any  frown,  jacket,  or 
cloak^  that  is  not  long  enough,  when  he  stands  upright,  to  cover 
his  privities  and  his  buttocks,  under  the  penalty  of  20  shillings; 
and  if  any  taylor  shall  make  such  short  gowns,  jackets,  cloaks, 
cloublets,  siiiflfed,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  this  act,  the  same  shall 
be  lorfrited." 

"XI.  No  knight,  under  the  estate  of  a  lord,  esquire,  or  gentle* 
tnan,  nor  any  other  person,  shall  wear  any  stioes  or  boots,  having 
pikes  or  point*:  exceeding  the  length  of  two  inches,  under  the  for* 
^iture  of  40  pence ;  and  every  shoemaker,  who  shall  make  pikef 
for  vhoes  or  boots  beyond  the  length  stated  in  this  statute,  shall  for** 
fcit  (breverv  offence  the  sum  of  40  pence.*' 

This  penalty  was  enlarged  next  year,  when  it  was  ordained, 
*'  that  no  shoemaker  nor  coblcr  (cordwainerj  in  London  or 
within  three  miles  of  the  same,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 

*  EmayUed  signifies  studded,  also  fastened  with  buckles,  rings,  &c. 
See  Junius,  under  Mml,  which  he  defines  OrbicuUts^  Hamusy  FiMa. 
t  Harl.  MSS.  4780. 
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)M,  ffaloche^,  or  bwliins,  with  poIei/n.i  exceeJ- 
of  two  inehes,  under  the  forfeiture  of  20s." 
;ding  year,  according  to  Stow,  "  It  was  pro- 
?liout England,  that  the  beaks  qt  pikes  of  snoes 
lid  not  exceed  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  cursing 
,  and  forfeiting  20  shillings,  one  noble  to  ths 
to  the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third 
rof  London."* 
regulations  were  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
:it     biittheturhulent  times  which  succeeded  iii  the  reigns 
EDWARD  V  and  Richard  IIL  furnisli  little  matter  for  our 
lose. 

ENRY  VII,     According  to  Stow,  the  nee  of  square  bon- 
"fnrn  by  noblemen,  gentlemen,  citizens  and  others, 
;e  in  this  reign, 

;  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dress  was  not  only 

■cnl-  li"      baurd^  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish   the 

1  "'"re  worn  over  their  lower  covering  by 

jic  ui       CIS  had  all  the  appearance  of  women's 

torn acners  laced  before;  their  gowns  were  open 

in  tront  to  the  girdle,  trnd  again  from  the  girdle  to  tlie  ground, 

on  which  they  were  sufficiently  long  to  trail.     Their  sleeves 

were  sometimes  strait ;  but  nearly  divided  at  the  elbows,  to 

display  theshtrt;  so  mi?  times  they  were  loose  and  wide,  reach- 

ing  intirely  to  the  wrists. 

Henry  VIII.  The  dress  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  was  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the 
yeoman  of  the  guard  at  present.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  relates  that  "  Anne  Bolen  wore  yellow  mourning 
for  Catharine  of  Arragon."  The  same  circumstance  is  re- 
lated in  Hall's  Chronicle,  with  the  addition  of  Henry's  wear- 
ing white  mourning  forthe  unfortunate  Anne  Bolen.  "  Crim- 
son," says  Mr.  Granger,  "  would  have  been  a  much  more 
suitable  colour." 

'    It  appears  that  variety  of  apparel  began  to  take  place 
during  Henry's  reign.     Before  the  first  book   of  Andrew 
Borde's  "  introduction  of  Knowledge,"  &c.  in  which  he  cha- 
racterizes ait  Englishman,  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  naked  man, 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
sheers  m  his  left  hand;  under  which  are  (he  following  lines: 
"  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  lUnd  here. 
Musing  in  ray  m^nde  what  rayment  I  «hall  were : 
For  now  I  will  were  thya,  and  now  I  will  were  that* 
And  now  I  will  were,  1  cannot  tell  what,"  &c. 

*  Chnmicle,  p.  419. 
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Soon  after  the  accession  of  this  monarch  the  masculine  pet- 
ticoats were  expelled,  and  in  their  st^d  trousers^  or  close 
hose,  fitted  to  the  limbs,  took  plaee:  The  breeches  to  which 
they  were  connected,  exhibited  an  artificial  protuberance, 
gross  and  indecent,  which  formed  a  part  of  dress,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant.  The  fashion  originated  in  France,  and, 
ridiculous  to  add,  absolutely  served  for  the  purpose  of  a 
pin-cushion.  To  make  up  for  the  straitness  of  tne  hose,  they 
**  bombasted,*'  as  Bulwer  in  his  ^*  Pedigree  of  the  English 
Gallant,**  expresses  it,  ^*  their  doublets,  and  puffed  them  out 
above  the  shoulders,  so  that  they  were  exceedingly  cumbers- 
some.  The  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  invented  a  kind  of  doublet  with  high  wings  and  puffed 
sleeves,  which  continued  in  full  fashion  till  the  reign  of  Eli«- 
zabeth. 

Another  innovation  during  thisreign  was  the  trunk  breeches 
or  slops,  which  swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  were 
stuffeci  out  with  rags,  wool,  tow  or  hair.  Holingshed  tells  a 
curious  story,  said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  *^  A  prisoner  ap-' 
pearing  before  a  judge  to  answer  an  accusation  against  him, 
at  the  time  that  the  law  prohibited  wearing  baise  stufied  into 
the  breeches,  was  told  tliat  he  wore  his  breeches  contrary  to 
the  law:  he  began  to  excuse  himself  of  the  offence,  and  en- 
deavouring by  little  and  little  to  discbarge  himself  of  that 
which  he  did  wear  within  them,  he  drew  out  of  his  breeches 
a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table  cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts, 
a  brush,  a  glass,  and  a  comb,  night  caps,  and  other  things 
of  use,  saying,  (all  the  hall  being  strewed  with  this  furniture) 
'  your  highness  may  understand,  that  because  I  have  no  safer 
a  store-bouse,  these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  a  room  to  lay  up 
my  goods  in,  and  though  it  be  a  straight  prison,  yet  it  is  a 
storehouse  big  enough  tor  them,  for  I  have  many  thmgs  more 
of  value  yet  within  it.*  And  so  his  discharge  was  accepted 
and  well  laughed  at ;  and  they  commanded  him  that  he  should 
not  alter  the  furniture  of  his  storehouse,  but  that  he  should 
rid  the  ball  of  his  stuff,  and  keep  them  as  it  pleased  him.**  * 

*  A  writer  of  thii  period,  satyrizing  the  enormity  of  drei s,  writes, 
**  that  men'«  servants,  to  whom  the  fashion  of  their  masters  descend 
with  their  clothes,  have  such  pleytes  upon  theyr  brestes,  and  ruffles  upon 
theyr  sleeves  above  theyr  elbows,  that,  yfe  tneyr  master  or  themselves 
hade  never  so  great  neede,  they  could  not  shoote  one  shote  to  hurte  theyr 
cnemyes,  tyll  thejr  had  caste  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  sleeves." 

Over  the  seats  in  the  Parliament  House  were  holes  two  inches  square 
in  the  wall,  in  which  were  posts  supporting  a  scaffold  round  the  rooms, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  wore  great  breeches,  stuffed  with  hair,  like 
woolsacks.  The  scaffolds  continued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
they  were  taken  down,  the  fashion  having  for  a  long  time  subsided. — 
HarJ.  MSS.  No.  980. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  tlenrv'«  reign  the  king  wofe  a 
round  fiat  scarlet  or  black  veUet  cap.  witli  a  broach  or  jewd 
vnd  feather.  TIte  courtiers  Rnd  others  followed  the  fasliimis; 
tbU  induced  theyourigei- citizens  to  imitate  their  superiors,  and 
ihey  (ilso  appeared  in  flat  black  capi,  knit  with  woollen  yarn ; 
hut  tiiev  were  so  light,  that  they  were  obliged  to  tie  tbem 
under  their  chins,  le^t  the  wind  should  blow  thetn  vff.  Tlie 
use  of  these  dat  round  cain  iitcreased,  and  snper^^eded  tlie 
Trench  bonnets  or  sqiiaic  caps ;  the  jonior  aldermen  began 
to  use  them,  and  ultimately  Sir  John  ^Vhite,  lord  mayor  in 
3563  wore  the  fint  caps  in  his  mavonitly,  whicli  served  as  a 
precedent  for  his  succ&tsors.  These  however  gave  way  to 
the  Spanish  fdts,  which  were  commonly  worn  by  the  clergy 
and  taicy. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  of  these  limes  consisted  of  sillc  or 
we\ra,  richlj' laced  and  emhroidercd  with  gold.     The  bosom 
was  open,  with  a  broad  Ijodice,  edged  with  gold  lace,  pearl 
.    jKcklaces  ronnd  the  neck   fr-oin  one  of  which  hung  a  rich 
L  jewel.     Tlie  .ileeves  at  tbe  wrists,  at  which  was  a  small  ruffle, 
■  ;ivere  clashed,  above  which  they  were  composed  of  cloth  of 
gold,  over  which  was  a  handiiime  covering   of  crimson  vel- 
yet.     Tlie  head-dress  i.v;is  (.'ouino'-cd  nf  abood,  heiiind  which 
jbttng  a  veil  of  black ;  tlie  booa  was  cloth  of  gold  and  crim- 
SOD  velvet,  the  front  ot  which  over  the  face  was  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  whence  it  descended  to  the  neck,  and  was  richly 
adorned  with  jewellerv-     The  above  is  taken  from  the  portrait 
of  -queen  Catharine  Par  in  Lambeth  Palace ;  a.  fine  fac-simile 
of  which  is  inserted  in  Bhayley  and  Herbert's  Historical 
DescriptioQ  of  that  building. 

Edward  VL  The  dress  of  this  monarch,  according  to 
bis  portrait  in  the  Court  Room  at  Christ's  Hospital,  bv  Hol- 
bein, consists  of  a  flat  hat,  with  a  white  f-eather  falling  on 
the  left  side ;  his  coat,  witli  half  sleeves,  is  crimson,  glazed 
over  a  lighter  colour,  on  a  border  of  deep  n-d,  embroidered 
with  gold  tracery,  down  e.ich  breast  are  double  rows  of  gold 
wire  or  basket  buttons,  the  lining  ermine;  the  waistcoat  is 
of  white  cloth  or  silk,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  squares; 
tbe  legs  covered  in  the  same  way.'  A  smull  frill  round  the 
neck..  There  was  very  little  variety  in  dress  during  the  short 
reign  of  this  amiable  monarch.  The  habiliment  of  that  pe- 
tiou  is  liowever  transmitted  to  ua,  ia  the  graoefaldress  of  the 
scholars  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

Mary  I.  This  was  ine  a;ra  of  ruffs  and  farthingales,  which 
were  brought  hither  from  Spain,  ia  consequence  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Philip  II.  * 

A  blooming 
•  Hovie]  (elli  us  in  hii  '*  Letien"  that  the  Spaivih  word  for  a  far- 
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The  varding^Ies  or  fardinf^les,  superseded  the  dresses 
Morn  by  the  ladies  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  that  of  Edward  VI.  Those  dresses  had  been  distin- 
guished by  an  extension  of  the  hips  with  fox^tails  and  bum- 
vo/ls^  as  they  were  called.  These  fardingales  obtained  the 
superiority  over  the  closer  habits,  on  account  of  being  adapted 
to  display  the  jewels  of  tlie  ladies  to  greater  advantage. 

A  blooming  virgin  in  this  age  seems  to  have  been  solicitous 
to  hide  her  i.kin.  The  very  neck  was  generally  concealed, 
the  arms  weie  covered  quite  to  the  wrists;  the  petticoats  were 
worn  long,  and  the  head  dress  was  close,  to  which  was  some- 
times fastened  a  liu:ht  veil,  which  fell  down  behind. 

If  the  autliority  of  engraved  portraits  may  be  depended 
on,  the  beard  extended  and  expanded  itself  more  dunng  the 
short  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  than  from  the  Con- 
quest to  that  period.  Bishop  Gardiner  has  a  beard  long  and 
streaming  like  a  comet.  The  beard  of  Cardinal  Pole  is  thick 
and  bushy;  this  might  possibly  be  Italian.  The  patriarchal 
beard  in  the  tapchtries  of  those  times,  is  both  long  and  large; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  artists  who 
drew  the  cartoons*. 

It  is  ren>arkabk  that  the  cloak,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
distinguUhcd  part  of  a  cardinal's  habit,  which  has  been  ban- 
ished from  England  ever  since  the  death  of  (Cardinal  Pole, 
is  also  now  worn  by  the  lowest  order  of  females,  and  called 
a  cardinal. 

In  this  reign  shoes  were  so  enormously  broad  at  the  toes, 
that  an  order  was  made  restraining  the  breadth  to  six  inches  / 

Elizabeth.  In  Hent^ner's  Itinerary  is  given  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  queen^s  person  and  court  at  Greenwich: 

i^ingale  is  literally  \rziii\zitdL cover-infant ^  as  if  it  was  intended  to  con-- 
ceal  pregnancy.     It  is  perhaps  of  more  honourable  extraction,  and  might 
signify  cover-infanta^  infanta  being  the  title  of  the  king  of  Spain's  eld- 
est daughter. 

*  This  venerable  appendage  to  the  face  was  formerly  greatly  regarded. 
Though  learned  authors  have  written  for  and  against  almost  every  thing, 
I  never  saw  any  thing  written  against  the  beard.  The  pamphlets  **  on 
the  mischief  of  long  hair,*'  made  much  noise  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  growth  of  the  beard,  as  far  as  could  be  traced  from  portraiti,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  never  flourished  more  in  England,  than  in 
the  century  precedine  the  Norman  conquest.  That  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor  was  remarkably  large,  as  appears  from  his  seal.  After  Williain 
k3ok  possession  of  the  kingdom,  beards  l>ecame  unfashionable,  and  were 
probably  looked  upon  as  badges  of  disloyalty,  the  Normans  wearing  only 
vrhiskers.  It  is  said  that  the  English  spies  took  those  invaders  for  an 
army  of  priests,  on  accoimt  of  th^r  appearing  without  beards.    Granger. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  100.  4  C  Wt 
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•'  We  were  admilted  by  an  srdcr  Mr.  Rogers  had  procured  from 
the  lord  chambeilain,  inlo  (lie  presence  chamber,  hung  with  ricU 
tapestry,  and  the  tloor  afler  ihc  English  Tashion,  strewed  wiih  hay 
(probably  rmfc)  tlirough  which  the  queen  commonly  parses  in  her 
way  to  chapel :  At  the  door  stond  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velveU 
with  a  goldtii  chain,  whose  oflice  was  to  iniioduce  to  the  ijuctir 
any  person  of  distinction,  that  came  to  wail  on  her :  it  wai  Sunday, 
when  there  U  usually  the  greatest  attendance  of  nnbility.  In  the 
same  hall  were  ihR  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  ol'  Lon- 
don, a  great  number  of  counsellor!  of  stale,  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  gentlemen,  who  wailed  the  queen's  coming  out ;  which  she 
did  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers/ 
attended  in  the  fiillowing  manner ; 

"  First  went  gentlemen,  barnii",  carls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all 
richly  dressed  and  bate-headed ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  beating 
the  seal)  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  twrt,  one  of  which  carries 
the  royal  scepter,  the  other  the  ftword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard. 
studded  with  gold<n  Heurs  de  lis,  the  point  upwards:  next  cams 
(he  queen,  in  the  sixty- fiHh  year  of  her  age,  a<  we  were  told,  very 
majettic;  her  facd  oblong,  lair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes  small,  yel 
Hack  and  pleasant;  her  nftieallitle  hooked;  her  Upt  narrow,  and 
Jier  teeth  black ;  (a  defect  the  Ei^lish  seera  subject  to,  from  their 
toogreat  use  of  sugar.)  She  had  in  her  tars  two  pearli,  with  very 
tich drops;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon  her  head  sher 
bsd  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  oF  some  of  Ihegdd  of  the 
celebrated  Lunenbourg  table :  {at  thi^  distance  of  time,  it  is  diRJ- 
«ult  to  say  what  this  was.)  Her  bo^om  was  uncovered,  as  all  th« 
English  ladies  have  it,  till  ihe^'  marry  ;  and  the  had  on  a  necklace 
of  exceeding  fine  jewels;  her  hands  were  small,  her  fingfirs  long, 
and  her  stature  neither  tall  mir  low ;  her  air  was  stalely,  her  man- 
Mr  of  speaking  ihild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  wai  dressed  in 
Ivhite  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it 
a  mantle  of  black  Mlk,  shul  ^t'ilh  silver  tfireads;  her  train  was  very 
long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness ;  instead  of  a  chain,  she 
had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

"  As  she  *ent  along  in  all  this  state  and  roagniticence,  she  spoke! 
Very  gratiiiusly,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether  foreign  mi- 
nisters  or  those  who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in  English, 
French  and  Italian;  for,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek,  LatiU 
and  the  laneuages  I  have  mentioned,  she  i<  mistress  of  Spanioh, 
Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to  her  it  is  kneeling ;  noiir 
and  then  she  rai'es  some  with  her  hand.  While  «re  were  there, 
W,  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her ;  and 
(he,  after  pulliiig  off  her  gTnve,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss, 
tparkling  with  rings  and  jeCyels,  a  mark  of  particular  favour. 
Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she  was  going  along,  every  body 
k\1  down  on  their  knees.* 

"The 
•  Her  faiher  had  b«u  treated  wiih  the  same  defercDce.    It  i»  men- 
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•'  The  ladie«  of  the  court  followed  ne^t  to  her,  very  handfome 
ai>d  well  shaped,  and  for  the  ixio^t  part  dressed  in  white;  she  was 
guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemep  pensioners,  fifty  in  number, 
wkh  gilt  battl^axes;  in  the  antichapel  next  the  hall  where  ly^ 
were,  petilions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  roost 

fraciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  '  Long  live  queen 
Jizabeth.'  She  answered  it  with,  •  I  thank  you,  my  good  peo- 
ple/ In  the  chapel  was  excellent  mu'iic ;  as  soon  as  it  atid  the 
service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  quee^ 
returned  in  the  same  slate  and  order,  and  prepared  tp  go  to  din- 


ner." 


With  i^espect  to  the  royal  robes,  when  it  is  known  that  thi$ 
monarch  had  not  less  than  three  thousand  in  her  wardrobe, 
to  aim  at  particular  description  wouki  be  unnecessary,  more 
especially  as  tbey  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  many  prints 
of  this  queen. 

Hentzner,  also  informs  us,  **  that  the  English  in  this 
reign,  cut  the  hair  close  on  the  nniddle  of  the  foreh^ad^ 
but  suffered  it  to  grow  on  each  sije."  The  large  jutting 
coats  became  out  of  fashion,  |ind  were  supplied  oy  a  coai: 
resembling  a  waistcoat,  covered  with  a  short  cloak  of  black 
or  crimson  velvet,  or  cloth.  The  rnfis  of  gentlemen  weire 
inoderate  in  size* ;  but  those  of  ladies  were  as  extravagant 
as  their  farthingales. 

The  breeches,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  drawers,  feU 
far  short  of  the  knees,  and  the  defe^ct  was  supplied  with  long 
hose,  the  tops  of  which  were  fastened  under  the  drawers. 

William  earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  first  who  wore  knit 
worsted  stockings  in  England,  in  this  reign,  f 

Edward 

iioned  by  Fox  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  that,  when  the  lord  chancellor 
went  out  to  apprehend  queen  Catharine  Parr,  he  spoke  to  the  king  on 
4iis  knees.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  king  James  I.  sutfered  hi^  courtijE^rt 
40  omit  it.         . 

*  Some  beaux  about  this  time  intrt>duced  long  swords  and  high  ruffs, 
which  appro(K:hed  the  royal  standard.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  who  ^ppoi^ited  officers  to  break  every  man's  sword,  and  to  clip 
ail  ruffs  which  were  beyond  a  certain  length. 

+  '*  It  is  generally  understood,"  says  Mr.  Strutt,  "  that  stockings  .of 
silk  were  an  article  of  dress  unknown  in  this  country  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth. century ;  and  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  hose,  at  t)iat 
period,  was  considered  as  a  donative  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a  mo- 
jjarch,  and  accordingty  was  presented  toJcing  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Thoo^as 
Gresham.  .This. record,  though  it  be  indisputable  in  itself,  does  not  by 
any  means  prove  that  silk  stockings  were  not  used  in  England  prior  to  the 
^ign  of  that  prince,  notwithstanding  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  in 
.{hat  li^ht  by  fiowe,  the  continuator  of  iStow's  Chronicle,  who,  at  tke 
fizme  time  assures  us  that  Henry  VIII.  never  wore  any  hose,  but  such  jas 
were  made  of  cloth.  .  Had  he  spoken  in  general  terms,,  or  confined  his 
«lii$ervati<mit  to  the  early  part  of  king  Henry^s  /eign,  I.f)i6^1d  have  rea« 

4C??  dily 
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Edward  Verc,  t-nrl  of  Osfortt,  introduced  pmbroiderecl 
gloves  and  perfumes,  which  he  liroimht  from  Ila'y  inio  Enir- 
land,  and  prcsenti-d  the  iincen  with  a.  pair  of  (wrfumcd 
gloves;  her  portrait  was  pnnteil  «ith  them  upon  lier  hands. 
At  this  period  was  worn  a  hat  of  a  singular  form,  wliich  re- 
sembled a  close  stool  pan  wilh  a  hroad  hrim.*  Philip  II.  in 
a  former  rei-jn,  seems  to  near  one  of  these  utensil.-;  upon  his 
bead,  with  a  narrower  hrim  tliai>  ordinary,  and  makes  at  Least 
Bsgrotesaiie  an  appearance  as  his  countryman  Don  Quixots 
with  the  uarher's  bason. f 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  More,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest clergymen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  the  best  rea- 
aon  that  could  be  given  for  wearing  the  longest  and  largest 
beard  of  any  Englishman  of  his  time,  namely,  "  that  no  act 
of  bis  life  might  De  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  his  appear- 
Mce." 

1     ftljr  a^r«d  with  him ;  but  in  the  present  ewe,  lie  i*  cenamlr  miitaken ; 

L   ttockingiof -lillc  were  not  only  known  ID  that  manarch  liul  worn  bj  bim  ; 

l>  dad  tereral  pain  were  Found  in  hia  wardrob^t  after  liii  deccaie.     I  ih3l[ 

r  aocice  only  ihe  following  aniclei  of  ihit  kind,  laken  from  an  inventory, 
in  manuicript,  prelerved  in  the  Briliih  Mmeum,  (/far/,  Lii.  No.  UIS, 
1430)  ;  "  One  pair  ofihort  hole,  of  black  Bilk  and  gold  woven  together; 
one  pair  of  hoieof  purple  >ilk  and  Venice  Bold,  woien  like  unto  a  cawl, 
and  lined  with  blue  silver  lartenei,  edged  with  a  pntsemain  or  purpiv 
•ilk  and  of  gold,  wroughi  at  Millan  ;  one  pair  of  hoieof  while  >iik  and 

Eldknii,  boughtof  ChriitopherMillcneri  *rx  pair  of  black  tilk  hotc, 
il." 

In  the  third  fear  of  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  mittreii  Montague,  rhe 
^een'i  lilk  woman,  preiented  to  her  miijeiEj  a  pair  of  black  knit  iilk 
•lockiDgt,  which  pleaied  her  lo  well  that  ihe  would  never  wear  any 
cloth  hole  afierwardi.  These  itockings  were  made  in  England,  and 
for  thai  rcaion,  as  well  as  for  the  delicacy  of  ibe  article  irself,  the 
queen  was  deitrou«  of  encouraging  ihli  new  ipeciei  of  manufacture 
by  her  own  example.      Soon    after,  WiLLUH  Rider,   then   ap-r 

Sreotice  to  Thomas  Burdei,  ai  the  Bridge  Foot,  opposite  the  church  of 
t.  Magnus,  seeing  a  pair  of  knit  'jioriied  stockings  at  an  Italian  mer- 
chaoi's,  brought  from  Mantua,  borrowed  thetn;  and,  having  made  a 
pair  like  unto  ihem,  presented  the  lame  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  whicli 
was  the  first  pair  of  wsrsUd  iiockings  known  lo  be  knii  in  this  country. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  rcigo  of  inii  qiseen,  William  Lee,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  invcnied  the  titcking  ^rame. 
The  company  of  fram'C'Work  kniiiers  have  commemorated  the  circum- 
stance by  having  the  machine  ai  their  armorial  bearing,  and  the  support. 
en  a  man  in  a  collegiate,  habit,  and  a  young  woman  in  the  dress  of  ihs 

'  "This  indecent  idea,"  lays  Mr.  Granger,  to  whole  Hisionr  wears 
obliged  for  many  of  our  notices,  "  forcibly  obtrudes  itself)  and  I  am  up- 
der  a  kind  of  neceiiiiyof  using  the  comparison,  as  I  know  nothing  elM 
that  in  any  degree  resembles  ii.  See  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
by  Houbraken,  8tc," 

f  "  See  bis  head  by  Weric,  ik  in  Luciui'i  Sylloge  Niutunitin  elegapt 
Jrreniinae,  1$30,  W." 
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Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  «<  Origines/'  observes  *«  It 
was  ordered  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  that  no  fellow  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  should  wear  any  beard  of  above  a  fortnight'ic 
growth." 

Respecting  the  ladies;  the  stays  or  boddice,  were  worn 
long  waisted;  Lady  Hunsdon,  the  foremost  of  the  ladies  in 
the  print  of  the  procession  to  Hunsdon  House,  appears  with 
a  much  longer  waist  than  those  of  the  ladies  that  follow  bert 
she  might  possibly  have  been  a  leader  of  the  fashion  as  welt 
as  of  the  procession. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  luxury  of  the  times  having  greatly 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  all  degrees,  in  their  apparel, 
particularly  apprentices,  the  lord  mayor,  and  common- 
council  enacted,  **  That  no  apprentice  whatsoever  should 
E resume,  1.  To  wear  any  apparel  but  what  he  receives  from 
is  master.  2.  To  wear  no  nat,  nor  any  thing  but  a  woollen 
cap,  without  any  silk  ii[i  or  about  the  same.  3.  To  wear 
neither  ruffles,  cufls,  loose  collars,  nor  other  thing  than  a 
ruff  at  the  collar,  and  that  only  of  a  yard  and  half  long.  4, 
To  wear  no  doublets  but  what  are  made  of  canvas,  fustian^ 
tackcloth,  English  leather,  or  woollen,  without  any  gold, 
silver,  or  silk  trimming.  5.  To  wear  no  other  coloured  cloth 
or  kersey  in  hose  or  stockings,  than  white,  blue,  or  russet. 

6,  To  wear  no  other  breeches  but  what  shall  be  of  the  sao^e 
atufis  as  the  doublets,  and  neither  stitched,  laced,  or  bordered. 

7.  To  wear  no  other  than  a  plain  upper  coat,  of  oloth  or  lea- 
ther, without  pinking,  stitching,  edging,  or  silk  ahoiit  it. 
3.  To  wear  no  other  surtout  than  a  cloth  gown  or  cloak,  lined 
or  faced  with  cloth,  cotton  or  baize,  with  a  fixed  round  col- 
lar, without  stitching,  guarding,  lace  or  silk.  9,  To  wear 
no  pumps,  slippers  or  shoes,  but  of  English  leather,  without 
being  pinked,  edged,  or  stitched:  nor  girdles,  nor  garters, 
other  than  of  crewel,  woollen,  thread,  or  leather,  without 
being  garnished.  10.  To  wear  no  sword,  dagger,  or  other 
weapon,  but  a  knife:  nor  a  ring,  jewel  of  gold,  nor  silver, 
npr  silk,  in  any  part  of  his  apparel,  on  pain  of  being  pu- 
nished at  the  discretion  of  tne  master  for  the  first  oftencc; 
to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  hall  of  his  company  for  a  se- 
cond offence ;  and  to  serve  six  months  longer  than  specified 
in  his  indentures  for  a  third  offence.^'  And  it  was  further  eu- 
ac^,  ^<  that  no  apprentice  should  frequent  or  go  to  any 
dancing,  fencing,  or  musical  schools;  nor  keep  any  chest, 
press,  or  other  place,  for  keeping  of  apparel  or  goods,  bat 
in  his  master's  house,  under  the  penalties  aforesaid.'* 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  essay  by  relating  a  short 
fh>i7  from  **  Camden's  Remains,"  in  which  th^  propensity 

of 
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F  \ow  estate  to  imitate  the  ra.«hion  of  their  sdpc- 

;  saiirizcd  :  "  I  will  tell  you  how  Sir  Philip  Cai- 

1  John  Drakes,  the  shoemaker  of  Norwich,  in 

Henry  the  Kighth,  of  the  proud  humour  which 

lawe  to  he  nf  the  geiitlemaii's  cot.     This  knight 

time  as  much  hne  French  tatriicy  cloth  as  should 

gown,  and  sent  it  to  histaylor's  to  be  ntade. — 

,  a  shoemaker  of  tliat  town,  coming  to  the  said 

I  3,  ami  seeing  the  knight's  gown-cloth  lying  there,  and 

ig  it  well,  caused  the  taylor  to  buy  for  him  as  much  of 

'tne  snmc  cloth,  at  the  like  price,  to  the  same  intent;  and, 

if  oriher,  he  bad  him  make  it  in  tlie  same  fashion^  diat  the  knight 

would  have  his  made  of.     Not  long  after,  the  knight  coming 

to  the  taylor  to  take  measure  of  Ins  gDtvn,  he  perceived  the 

-like  gown-cloth  lying  there,  and  asked  the  ta^'l or  whose  it 

wa-s.     '  It  belongs,'  quoth  the  taylor,  *  to  John  Drakes,  who 

will  have  it  made  in  theself-sacae  fashion  that  jxMir's  is  made 

of.'     *  Well,'  said  the  knight,  'in   good  time  be  it;  I  will 

have  mine  as  full  of  cuts  as  thy  sheers  can  make  it.'    '  It  shall 

be  done,'  said  the  taylor.     Whereupon,  becatiae  the  oaia 

drew  near,  he  made  hasie  to  finish  hotii  their  gurnn^nts.     Jobrj 

Drakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  t!tylor"s  till  Christmas-day, 

for  serving  of  his  customers,  when  he  ihad  Jwped.  to '  htve 

worn  his  gown;  perceiviog  the  same  to  be  full  of  cuts,  be 

began  to  swear  at  tlw  taylor  formaking  his  iffown  ,aJier  that 

#ol-t.     '  J  have  done  nothing,'  qnoth>the  taylor,  *  hut  what 

you  bad  me;  for,  as  Sir  Philip Calthrop's  gown  is,  «ven  so 

'  have  I  made  your's.'     '  By  my  hatchet,'  qootlrJohn  Drakes, 

*  1  will  never  wear  a  gentleman's  fnshion  again  " 

,   Previously  to  the  year  1599,  "  Master  John  Tyre,  dwell- 

ijng  near  Shoreditch  church,  was  the  first -Englishman  that 

devised  and  attained  the  perfection  of  making  all  manner  b! 

-tufted  taffeties,  oloth  of  tissue,  wrought  velvetji,  branched 

■attins,  and  all  other  kinde  of  curious  silk  stirfiTs." 

In  ibis  rqign  also  pinsvuere  first  manufactured  in  this  conn- 
try,  which  in  time  excelled  all  others  ;  the  ^nfit-gained  by 
•  foreigners  in  this  article  only,  before theinvention  took  place; 
junounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  60,000/. ;  women  of  the  mid- 
:  idling  classes  of  life  used  the  points  of  thorns  instsadof  pins. 
The  making  of  Spanish  needles  was  taught  in  England  by 
'£has  Crowse;  in  queetf  Mary's  reign  a  negro  was  the  on*y 
•mahufacturer;'  be  Kept  a  shop  in  Gheapside,  but  would  iiq- 
jpart  the  secret  to-noone. 

Jam£s  I,  When  this  monarch  came  to  the  crown,  ther^ 
'-vras  in  the  wardrobe  in  theTower,  agreat  variety  of  dresses. 
'  belopgipg  to  em  mcient  kings,  vhicb,  to  the  regret  of^aQ- 

tiquartes, 
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Hnnaries^  were  soon  spven  awav  and  difpersedi  **'Skich  ti 
tiolleetiony  "says  Grang-er,  '*  must  have  been  of  much  g:i3e8leif 
use  to  the  studious  in  venerable  antiquity  than  a  review  of 
the  '  ragged  regiment'  in  VVi!stminstor  Abbey."* 

The  ordinary  dress  of  this  monarch  consisted  of  a  silk 
dbublet,  over  whi^h  was  a  rioh  velvet  short  cloak,  lined  with 
satin ;  the  doublet  was  broad  at  the  shoulder  and  tapering  at 
the  waist;  the  sleeves  were  also  of  silk,  at  the  wrists  of  which 
were  pointed  lace  ruffles,  turned  over.  The  breeches  were 
trunked,  to  wliich  were  fastened  silk  hose;  the  knees  had 
|)uffbd  silk  garters,  and  shoes  and  knees  were  ornanaenttid 
with  roses.  The  hat  was  round  and  broad,  with  a  moilerate 
crown,  much  in  the  modern  shape,  decorated  with  an  ostrich 
feather.  It  is  well  ivnown  that  James  Used  to  hunt  in  a  xuft 
and  trow^ers. 

Henry  Vere,  the  gallant  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  first  no- 
bleman that  appeared  at  court  in  tliis  reign  with  a  hat  and 
white  feather.  The  long  leve  lock  seems  to  have  been  firsU 
)ii  fashion  among  the  bcaus,  who  sometimes  stuck  Bowers  in 
their  ears.  William  earl  of  Ptembroke,  a  man  far  from  aa 
efieminate  character,  is  represented  with  ear-rings. 

Wrought  night  caps  were  in  use  in  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
zabeth, James,  and  Charles  I.  Privy-counsellors  and  phy- 
sicians wore  them  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk;  those 
trorn  by  the  clergy  were  only  black  and  white. 

The  beard  was  left  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  found 
on  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  cloak,  a  dress  of  great  antiquity,  was  more  worn  in 
this,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  reigns.  It  continued  to 
be  in  fashion  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  cloak, 
"W^orn  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Spaniards,  was  in  use 
among  the  Romans.  Horace  informs  us  that  Lucullus  had 
more  cloaks  than  he  ever  had  dishes  at  his  table;  they  were 
isaid  to  i)ave  amounted  to  five  thousand. 

Sn*  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  "  Character  of  a  Country 
Gentleman,"  says,  the  ordinary  country  gentlemaD  wort 
yellow  stockings. 

The  principal  citizens  at  this  period  were  only  distil*^ 
guished  from  the  courtiers  by  theif  magisterial  habilimentsi 
and  round  tiat  caps;  the  ordmary  dress  was  the  broad  velvet 
or  felt  hat,  the  slashed  doublet,  and  short  cloak,  the  rufF| 
and  sooietimes  the  plain  collar. 

*  Tattered  effigies  of  oar  kings,  to  called,  formerly  dreiied  in  royal 
irobes,  for  funeral  processions,  ifier  whicli  they  were  left  at  the  Abbey^ 
tt  a  tuKoinary  perquisite. 

5  A  fin« 
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A  fine  specimen  of  the  military  costume  of  this  aee  is  «(»■ 
hibitedintiie  whole  length  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe*, 
engraved  in  Lysons's  Environs   of  London,  vol-  ii.  p.  409, 
from  an  original  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  of     ^h 
Town  send.  ^^ 

The  best  portrait  of  the  costume  of  citizens  of  this  periodj  ^^ 
is  exhibited  in  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Greshain  in  the  Royitl  ^| 
Exchange. 

Long  coats  were  only  worn  by  bovs  till  they  were  sevea 
or  eight  years  of  age.  Bishop  Fell,  in  liis  Life  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, tells  us  that  the  latter  divine,  who  was  born  in  1605, 
was  ill  long  coats  when  he  was  sent  to  Eton  College. 

The  ladies  made  very  little  alteration  In  their  dresses  du- 
"ting  this  reign,  on  account  of  thesmall  encouragement  which 
they  met  with  at  court. 

Knormous  head  dresses,  highly  toupeed,  and  loaded  with 
diamonds,  very  much  prevailed;  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
however,  after  her  divorce,  appeared  at  court,  "  dressed  as 
a  vii^in,  with  her  hair  hanging  to  her  feet."  The  iirinceM 
Elizabeth,  with  much  more  propriety,  wore  hers  in  the  same 
manner,  when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  Prince  Palatine +, 

The  ladies  beg^in  In  indulge  a  strong  j)as»Lon  for  i'orcign 
lacea  in  the  reign  of  James,  which  rather  increased  than 
abated  in  succeeding  generations. 

Tlie  ruff  and  farthingale  still  continued  to  be  worn;  i/ellow 
starch  for  rufE>,  first  invented  by  the  Freuth,  and  adapted  to 
the  sallow  complexions  of  that  people,  was  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  who  had  a  principal  band 
in  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This  vain  and  infamoui 
woman,  who  went  to  be  hangeu  in  a  rnff  of  that  colour, 
helped  lo  support  the  fashion  as  long  as  she  was  able.  It  be- 
gan to  declhie  upon  her  execution.  X 

From  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI,  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  it  it 
recorded,  that  "  dukes'  daughters  wore  gowns  of  satin  of 
Bridges  (Bruges),  u|)on  solemn  days;  cushion.s,  and  window 
piilows  of  velvet,  and  damask,  &c.  were  only  used  in  the 
Douses  of  the  chief  princes  and  peers  of  the  land ;  but  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  reign,  those  ornaments  of  estate,  and  other 
princely  furniture,  were  very  plentiful  in  the  houses  of  citi- 
Kens,  and  those  of  lower  rank." 

The  knowledge  of,  and  wearing  lawn  and  cambric  were 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1562,  and  then  only 

*  An  ample  account  of  (hit  loyal  and  active  cuiien  ii^Tcn  ia  vol.  ill. 
p.  1R7,  ttleq. 
t  WcIdoD^t  Coun  and  Ctiaracier  of  JadiM     Grangtr.  J  lUd, 
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Worn  by  the  queen ;  there  were  none  who  couid  te!l  how  to 
starch  them,  tili  a  Dutchwoman,  the  wife  of  Guyliam  Boonen, 
introduced  starching ;  which  was  improved  two  years  after- 
wards by  Mrs.  Dinghen,  daughter  of  a  Flemish  knight,  who 
bad  sought  protection  in  this  country  from  the  persecution  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  She  professed  herself  a  starcher;  and 
some  of  the  principal  English  ladies  observing  the  neatness  of 
the  Dutch,  particularly  in  the  whiteness  of  their  linen,  sent 
for  Mrs.  Dinghen,  aucT caused  lier  to  make  them  rufis  of  lawn 
starched.  The  lawn  was  considered  at  this  time  a  manufac- 
ture so  strange,  that  it  became  a  general  scoff;  the  people 
declaring  that  **  presently  they  would  make  rufis  of  spiders* 
webs.'*  The  prices  which  this  lady  had  for  teaching  to  starch 
^vas  51,  and  for  shewing  how  to  boil  it  20  shillings.  Before 
this  period  ruffs  were  made  of  Holland  cloth.  * 

A  peculiar  office  was  attached  to  the  court  of  James's 
queen,  Anne  of  Denmark.     The  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  mistress  of  the  sweet  ccf^* 
JcTSy  answerable  at  present  to  mistress  of  the  robes. 

Charles  I.  wore  a  falling  band,  a  short  green  doublet,  the 
arm.parts,  towards  the  shoulder  wide  and  slashed ;  zig  zag 
turned- up  ruffles;  very  long  green  breeches  (like  a  Dutch- 
man) tied  far  below  knee,  with  long  yellow  ribbands,  red 
stockings,  great  shoe  roses,  and  a  short  red  cloak  lined  with, 
blue,  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  the  shoulder  f. 

TlK>ugh  the  large  fantastic  ruff  maintained  its  power  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  commencement  of  this  reign  t,  the 
arrival  of  Vandyke  produced  a  very  material  change;  the 
elegant  pointed  falling  cojlars  of  lace  were  adopted  by  both 
sexes,  and  continued  till  the  gloomy  period  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  conic  hats  took  place  of  the  broad  ones  of  the  last  reign ; 

*  The  Dutch  merchants,  who  only  at  that  time  told  lawn  and  cam- 
bric, cut  and  retailed  those  commoditiei  by  ellt,  yards,  and  in  smaller 
quantities,  for  not  one  shopkeeper  in  forty  durst  venture  at  the  purchase 
cSf  a  whole  piece.  At  that  time  there  was  not  so  much  lawn  or  cambric 
in  all  the  merchants'  houses  in  London,  as  afterwards  could  be  obtained 
in  a  tingle  shop  ;  a  few  years,  however,  produced  a  wonderful  change  | 
the  nobility  had  ruffs  a  quarter  of  a  vara  deep  and  tvtrelve  len^thi  in  a 
ruff.  This  was  called  in  London  <*  the  French  fashion  ;"  but  when  the 
English  visited  Paris,  it  wai  considered  such  an  extraordinary  innovation, 
that  the  Parisians  called  it  *'  Ike  Emglisk  mmnster."  Htwe's  Comiinualkm' 
€fSt9w's  ChromcUy  p.  869. 

t  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiotm. 

X  A  medal  of  Charfes  I.  in  page  104  of  Evelyn's  **  Numitmata," 
represents  him  vrith  a  ruff;  anotner,  p.  108,  with  a  falling  band.  The 
author  observes  that  the  bishops  and  the  judges  were  the  last  that  lay  the 
ruff  aside.     Qramger, 

Vol.  IV.  No.  101.  4  D  the 
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the  l>rtms,  liowever,  were  of  a  reasonable  breadth.  TIip 
hair  was  worn  low  on  the  forehead,  and  generally  iinpartcxl; 
iHiniu  wore  it  vwy  long,  others  of  a  moderate  length.  Tht! 
king,  and  consequently  many  others,  wore  a  love  lock  on 
tl>t:  left  side,  which  was  considerably  longer  tlian  the  rest  of 
tlie  hair.  The  unseemliness  of  this  fashion,  occasioned 
Mr,  Prynne  to  write  a  book  in  quarto  Against  Love  Locks. 

The  beard  dwindled  very  eradually  under  the  two  Charles', 
till  it  was  redueed  lo  a  slender  pair  of  whiskers.  It  became 
quite  extinct  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  as  if  its  fatality  had 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart*. 

Slashed  doublets,  doublets  with  slit  sleeves,  unA  cloaks 
were  much  in  fashion.  Trunk  breeches,  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  singularities  of  dress  in  this  or  any  other  age, 
were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  1. 

The  points  or  lags  which  formerly  used  to  6e  seen  hanging 
about  the  waist,  dangled  at  the  knees  of  the  beaus  of  this 
period.  Little  flimsy  Spanish  leather  boots,  and  spurs  were 
much  worn  by  E^entlemeu  of  fashion.  It  was  usual  for  the 
beaus  in  England  and  France  to  call  for  their  boot/;,  and  some 
think  their  spurs  too,  when  they  were  going  to  a  ball,  as  they 
very  rarelv  wore  the  one  without  the  other. 

"  The  dress  of  religion  gave  the  highest  offence  to  some 
eloomy  zealots  in  this  reign,  who  were  determined  to  strip 
ner  of  her  white  robef ,  to  ravish  the  ring  from  her  finger,  to 
despoil  her  of  ever/  ornament,  and  cloath  her  only  in  black." 

The  costume  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  very  grace* 
ful  and  costly ;  she  dressed  like  a  sovereign,  without  forget- 
ting the  due  attention  to  propriety.  The  ponderous  b^d- 
tire  diminished  to  beautiful  ringlets,  ornamented  with  rich 
jewellery,  and  braided  behind.  Her  bosom  and  shoulders 
were  set  off  by  a  rich  Vandyke  point  handkerchief,  whilst 

*  Granger. 

t  The  lurplicc,  which  wat  in  derision  called  "a  rag  of  popery," 
gave  great  offence  to  manv  women  of  nice  tnodeity  and  lender  coniciencet, 
who  thought  ii  highly  indecent  thai  a  man  should  weir  "  a  ihiri  upon 
hi*  cloathi."  The  deioui  womeii  in  these  day>  leem  to  have  regarded 
ihit  vetlment  with  difierent  eyci  from  those  uf  an  honeii  country  girl  at 
Cbriit  Church  in  Oxford,  who,  upon  teeing  the  itudenti  returning  from 
prayeri  in  their  surplicei,  "  bleiscd  herseu,"  and  in  my  hearing,  layi 
Mr.Granger,  laid  with  an  exiaiic  emphuii,  "  that  they  looked  like  tq 
many  angeli  ia  white."  The  matrimonial  ring  and  the  tquare  cap  were 
by  the  puritant  held  in  eaual  detestation  with  the  turplice,  the  lituriry, 
and  church  muiic.  The  device  on  the  ttandard  of  colonel  Cook,  a  par- 
liamentarian of  Glouceiter,  wa<  a  man  in  armour,  cutting  off  the  comer 
of  a  ujuare  cap  with  a  iword.  Illi  motto  wai — Mule  qaaarala  rolundit, 
alluding  to  the  well  known  appellation  of  the  puritan  puty. 

the 
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the  rest  of  her  dress  flowed  in  rich  folds  and  a  train,  which 
she  set  o(V  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  her  |)ei'son. 

Ladies  wore  their  hair  low  on  the  forehead,  and  parted  in 
small  ringlets ;  others  curled  like  a  peruke,  or  braided  and 
rounded  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  crown.  They  fre- 
.  ijuently  suspended  strings  of  pearls  in  their  hair;  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  jewels,  were  also  much 
in  use. 

I^ced  handkerchiefs,  resembling  the  large  falling  band 
worn  by  the  men,  were  in  fashion  among  the  ladies :  this  ar- 
ticle ot  dress  has  been  revived  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
and  called  a  Vaiidyck,  by  the  countess  of  Dysart,  who  was 
said  to  have  taken  her  pattern  from  a  portrait  of  queen  Hen* 
rietta  Maria. 

Cowley,  in  his  Discourse  "of  Greatness,"  censures  some 
enormities  in  the  dress  of  his  time  in  the  following  terms : 
^^  Is  any  thing  more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies  of  qua- 
lity  wear  such  high  shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in  without  on6 
to  lend  them?  And  a  gown  as  long  again  as  their  body;  s6 
that  they  cannot  stir  to  the  next  room  without  a  page  or  two 
to  hold  it  up?" 

Many  ladies,  at  this  period,  are  painted  with  their  arms 
and  their  bosoms  bare ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  some- 
times went  with  those  parts  exposed. 

About  this  time  came  also  into  use  the  ridiculous  custom 
of  masks  and  patching,  of  which  Dr.  Bulwen  has  exhibited 
some  curious  specimens. 

The  wives  of  the  citizens  in  this  reign,  seem  to  have  had 
their  domestic  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
frugal  maxims  of  their  husbancl-.  There  appears,  from 
Hollar's  Habits,  to  have  been  a  much  greater  disparity  in 
point  of  dress  betwixt  them  and  the  ladies  of  quality,  than 
betwixt  the  former  and  the  wives  of  our  present  yeomanry. 

Interregnum.  The  gaieties  we  are  mentioning,  were 
clouded  by  the  treasons,  rebellion,  and  assassinations  which 
followed  the  murder  of  the  sovereign;  it  affected  the  habits 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ;  all  was  sable  or  demure ; 
hypocrisy  succeeded  cruelty,  and  deception  was  the  reign- 
ing fashion.  "  Short  hair,  short  bearas,  short  cloaks,  and 
long  faces,  frequently  occur  in  the  {>ortraits  of  this  pe- 
riod." 

The  dress  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  lord  protector, 
^^  consisted  of  a  laced  holland  shirt;  a  pair  or  breeches 
loose  upwards,  and  close  at  the  knees,  with  a  doublet  of  the 
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ipwiiili  ftibioa  of  uaciit  giw  tdvet;  m  ^%\v  of 'lilk  ilock** 
mgh  ud  BmubUi  kuAm  ihoeiy  tied  with  gold  koe^  the 
teters  of  me  tune,  end  gotdeo  battooi  fiutwied  the  bebk. 
The  ibouldert  were  oroemeotad  with  m  sweoet  of  parade 
.^?ety  teeching  to  the  ko^,  leoed  with  gold  f  all  which 
were  covered  b;^  erobb  of  porple  ^vet,  liMd  with  eniiiiie» 
kced  with  cofdiiipiwkh  eHiboMBeati  of  gold  end  purfde.***. 
Be  k  repreieiilMl  ia  the  print  of  the^  JUMohition  of  the 
Long  Puniamenty  in  a  white  bat  His  wife  wore  a  nlTet 
hoopf  and  plain  cap,  a  broad  fdain  handkerchief,  with  a 
Barrow  edffe,  endioff  in  a  point  at  the  bosom;  and  a  gown 
with  brbaa  open  sfeevet,  with  knots  of  laces  at  the  sto- 
VMchety  constituted  her  whole  habit. 

The  broad  seal  of  Cbarles  II.  in  Sandford*s  Genedlc^ical 
History,  dated  1653,  represents  him  in  long  hair  and 
whiskers;  be  sometimes  wore  a  large  cravat ;  at  other  times 
a  Uxo^  feUinff  band,  with  tasseb,  woich,  in  many  instances, 
was  rniftated  by  the  royalists;  his  ruffles  were  long  and 
wide ;  he  often  aBpeaied  in  a  short  dcmblet^  and  short  boots^ 
with  large  tops ;  ne  also  wdre  his  hair  with  a  lock  on  the 
right  siife  much  longer  than  the  rest. 

A  beau  of  this  time  is  described  by  Benlones,  in  hb 
'^  Tbeophila,"  published  1652,  in  the^  following  manner: 
'^  In  bis  bat,  the  brim  of  which  is  extended  horizontally,  is 
a  large  feather :  it  inclines  much  to  the  right  side,  as  if  it 
were  falling  oflp  his  head.  His  hair  is  very  long,  his  ruffles 
are  double,  his  doublet  reaches  no  lower  than  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches;  his  sword  is  enormous,  and  suspended  to  a 
belt,  which  comes  over  his  right  shoulder ;  his  breeches  are 
large,  with  puffs  like  small  blown  bladders,  quite  round  the 
knees;  his  boots  are  very  short,  with  fringed  tops,  which 
are  near  as  ample  in  their  dimensions  as  the  brim  of  his  hat.** 
The  same  author  informs  us,  that  these  beaus  often  *^  wore 
patches.'' 

^^  Two  prints,  engraved  by  Hallar,  furnish  us  with  the 
resemblance  of  ladies  in  a  summer  and  winter  habit.  The 
first  is  without  a  cap,  her  hair  combed  like  a  wig,  which  on 
the  crown  of  her  oead  is  neatly  braided  in  a  round  knot. 
Her  neck  handkerchief  is  surrounded  with  a  deep  scalloped 
lace,  Iier  cuffs  laced  in  a  similar  manner;  the  sleeves  of  tier 
gown  much  slashed,  through  which  her  linen  is  conspicuous; 
a  fan,  not  unlike  those  used  at  present,  is  in  her  hand. 
The  lady  in  the  winter  habit  is  represented  '*  in  a  close 
black  hood^  and  black  mask,  which  just  conceals  her  nose« 

*  MaMm's  LondoM  I.  p.  363. 
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She  wears  a  sable  tippet,  and  holds  a  large  muff  of  the  same 
kind,  which  entirely  hides  her  arms." 

Eachard  tells  us,  "  that  we  had  a  great  plenty  of  religious 
face  makers  in  the  late  zealotis  times. ''^  **  Then  it  was,'* 
says  he,  <^  that  Godliness  chiefly  consisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  eye ;  and  he  that  had  the  least  pupil  was  the 
roost  righteous,  because  most  easily  concealed  by  the  rollin? 
white.  Then  it  was  that  they  would  scarce  let  a  round 
faced  man  go  to  heaven ;  but  if  he  had  but  a  little  blood  in 
his  cheeks  his  condition  was  counted  very  dangerous;  and 
it  was  almost  an  infallible  sign  of  absolute  reprobation.^ 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  black  satin  caps,  tipped 
and  edged  with  white,  were  then  worn  by  some  divines,  to 
give  an  appearance  of  langour,  and  a  mortification  to  the 
countenance. 

It  has  been  gravely  asserted  by  some  Presbyterian  writers*, 
that  the  cloak  is  apostolical,  as  we  read  that  St.  Paul  left 
his  cloak  at  Troas.  But  for  this  very  reason,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  did  not  constantlv  preach  in  itf. 

Charles  II.  The  private  dress  of  this  monarch  con- 
sisted, instead  of  a  doublet,  of  a  long  vest  down  to  the  mid- 
leg,  and  above  that  a  loose  coat,  the  sword  girt  over  the 
vest ;  straight  Spanish  breeches ;  and  instead  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  a  pair  of  buskins.  His  head  was  decorated  with 
an  enormous  flowing  black  wi^,  in  multifarious  ringlets, 
which  covered  his  shoulders ;  his  cravat  was  of  beautiful 
point  lace;  and  he  wore  a  round  hat,  with  a  shallow 
crown. 

The  Monmouth,  or  military  cock  of  tlie  hat,  was  much 
worn  in  this  reign,  and  continued  a  considerable  time  ia 
fashion.  The  periwig,  which  had  been  long  used  in 
France,  was  introduced  into  England  soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration. There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  large  black  wig 
which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  bequeathed,  among  other 
things  of  much  less  consideration,  to  the  Bodleian  library , 
was  worn  by  Charles  II.  It  has  been  also  asserted  that  Mr. 
Liston,  the  comedian,  is  decorated  with  one  of  this  mo- 
narch's wigs,  in  the  farce  of  Tom  Thumb,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre. 

Tender  consciences  were  greatly  scandalized  at  the 
peruke,  as  equally  indecent  with  long  hair ;  and  more  cul- 
pable, because  more  unnatural.  Many  preachers  inveighed 
against  it  in  their  sermons,  and  cut  their  hair  shorter,  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  reigning  mode. 

*  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  4to.  p.  SO.  t  Gi*anger. 
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It  was  ohscrvei),  that  a  peruke  procured  many  persona  s 
respect,  anJ  even  veneration,  which  tiiey  were  strangers  ta 
Wfore,  iiml  to  which  they  had  not  the  leait  claim  from 
their  personal  merit.  Tlie  judges,  and  physicians,  whs 
^  thoroughly  undcrsloofj  this  magic  of  the  wig,  gave  it  all  tlitt 
kdvantage  of  length  as  well  as  size. 

The  extravagant  fottdness  of  some  men  for  this  ornament 
8  scarcely  credible:  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Granger, 
"  of  a  country  gentleman  who  employed  a  painter  to  place 
J)eriwig8  upon  the  heads  of  several  of  Vandyke's  portraits." 

Nath.  Vincent,  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
preached  before  him  at  Newmarket  in  a  long  periwig,  and 
Jiolland  sleeves,  according  to  the  then  fashion  for  gentle- 
men; his  majesty  was  so  offended  at  this  innovation,  that 
,  he  commanded  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  chancellor  to  the 
'  university  of  Cambridge,  to  see  the  statutes  concerning  de- 
cency ot  appard  |mt  in  execution;  which    was   done  ac- 
'  conlingly. 

Tlie  satin  cnp  was  no  longer  worn :  the  lacc  neckcloth  be- 
tamij  in  fashion  in  this,  and  continued  to  bi:  worn  in  the  two 
following  reigna;  as  were  open  sleeves,  pantaloons,  and 
shoulder  knots.  This  was  also  the  eera  of  shoe  buckles: 
but  such  as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb,  contioued  for  a 
long  time  after  to  wear  strings  in  their  shoes. 

The'  hair  of  the  ladies  was  curled  and  frizzled  with  the 
nicest  art;  sometimes  a  string  of  pearl,  or  an  ornament  of 
ribbon,  was  wmrn  on  the  head ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  thb 
reign,  hoods  of  various  kinds  were  in  fashion. 

Patching  and  painting  the  face,  than  which  nothing  was 
more  common  in  France,  was  also  too  common  among  the 
ladies  in  England.  "  But  what  was  ipuch  worse,  they  af- 
fected a  mean  betwixt  dress  and  nakedness,  which  occa- 
sioned the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled,  '  A  just  and  sea- 
sonable Reprehension  of  naked  Shoulders,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Richard  Baxter." 

The  count  de  Gmmmont  informs  us,  "  that  green  stock- 
ings were  worn  by  one  of  tlie  greatest  beauties  of  the 
English  court," 

The  dress  of  the  principal  citizens  is  exhibited  in  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  lord  mayor,  IfiSO,  in 
Drapers'  Hall ;  or  his  statue  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Sir 
John  Moor's  statue  in  Christ's  HspitaJ;  a  fine  print  of 
Slingsby  Bethel,  Esq.  (sheriff  the  same  year  jointly 
with  the  unfortunate  alderman  Cornish,}  is  habited  in  a  long 
velvet  coat,  with  small  buttons,  and  reaching  below  his 
knees,    long  square-toed  shoes,    with  very  snmll  buckles, 
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seemed  to  preval. 

William  III.  and  Mary  II.     The  flkid  and  unaccom- 


tlife  instep  leather  up  the  front  of  his  leg,  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat  short,  the  edge  embroidered,  shirt  sleeves  ha-^g*'ng 
over  long  laced  ruffles ;  his  neckcloth  broad,  of  point  lace, 
and  a  large  wig  (lowing  over  his  shoulder :  he  is  in  his  gown 
and  gold  chain. 

James  II.  There  does  not  seem  much  variations  in  the 
dresses  of  this  reign,  except  that  the  coats  of  the  gentler- 
men  were  ornamented  with  gold  lace  down  the  seams;  that 
they  wore  high-heeled  shoes;  and  that  the  fashion  of  high 
laced   pokes  in  the  front  of   the  head  dresses  of  ladies, 

modating  manners  of  William,  did  not  allow  him  to  submit 
to  any  extraordinary  changes  in  dress,  which  was  rather  in 
the  Dutch  than  any  other  stile;  and  the  queen,  in  com- 
pliance with  her  consort's  phlegmatic  reserved  disposition, 
confined  her  habiliments  within  a  compass  suited  to  h\% 
temper. 

The  costume  of  the  gentlemen  was  the  coat  cut  straight 
before,  reaching  below  the  knee,  laced  in  front,  and  mostly 
buttoned  to  the  bottom,  without  pockets  on  the  outside;  the 
cuffs  were  large,  buttoned  and  laced,  but  the  coat  had  na 
collar.  The  vest  also  reached  almost  to  the  knee ;  it  was 
frequently  fringed  with  gold  or  silver,  and  had  frggs,  or 
tasselled  button  holes.  The  breeches  fitted  close,  and 
reached  below  the  knee ;  the  shirt  was  generally  with  laced 
ruffles;  the  cravat  long,  plain,  or  entirely  of  point  iace; 
the  shoes  were  square-toed,  with  high  heels,  and  largfi 
buckles;  or  boots  worn  high,  and  stiffened;  the  hat  broad^ 
'  and  cocked  on  one  side,  with  a  gold  button  and  loop.  But 
the  greatest  extravagance  of  this  reign  was  the  peruke, 
which  was  so  enormous,  as  almost  to  include  the  counte- 
nance. These  were  frosted  with  powder,  and  the  beaus 
were  profuse  in  the  use  of  this  article,  for  they  powdered 
their  great  coats  on  the  back  and  shoulders. 

There  were  however  degrees  of  distance  respecting  the 
wear  of  the  wig:  it  would  have  been  "  considered  the 
height  of  human  insolence  for  the  counsellor  to  have  worn 
as  large  a  wig  as  a  judge,  or  an  attorney  as  a  counsellor. 
The  clergy  at  length  copied  the  example  of  their  metro* 
politan  ;  even  tbe  modest  Tillotson  became  wiggified,  and 
the  fashion  gradually  descended  to  the  humble  curate.^* 
Shaynrneree  was  wig  maker  in  ordinary  to  the  London  beaus 
in  this  reign,  who  had  for  their  undress  the  scratch,  re. 
quiring  neither  frizzling  nor  buckling,  but  rectified  in- 
stantly from  any  little  disorder  by  passing  the  comb  through 
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r.  TilC  large  flaxen  perriwigs  were  by  a  wag  called  tlitf 
liver  fleecp.     Charles  the  Second's  reign  mightw  so  callral 

that  of  black,  this  that  of  white  wigs."* 

Indeed  the  wigs  had  gotten  to  vuch  an  extraordinary  piled 
J  protuberance  at  this  time  in  Europe,  that  pope  Bcne- 
lict  XIII.  strove  all  in  bis  power  to  reform  what  be  con- 
sidered  as  "  a  scandalous  abuse." 

The  ladies  of  William's  and  Mary's  court  wore  their 
dresses  long  and  flowing,  and  were  servile  copyists  of  the 
French,  They  flounced  thf^tr  petticoats;  the  nifflrs  were 
worn  long  and  dq^le,  and  the  hair  frizzled,  and  orna- 
mented with  jewefr,  pearls,  and  amber,  ear-rings,  neck- 
laces ;  bracelets  decorated  the  stomacher  and  the  shoulders  f. 

The  head  dress  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  veil  than  a 
cap  thrown  back,  the  sides  of  wnich  hung  below  the  bo- 
som: from  this  the  headdress,  which  gradually  shrunk  to 
s  caul  with  two  lappets,  known  by  the  name  of  mob.  The 
shoes  bad  raised  heels  and  square  toes;  were  high  on  the  in- 
step, worked  with  gold,  and  were  always  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  The  glnvea  of  both  sexes  were  of  white 
leatlier  worked,  but  not  so  cytravagantly  as  in  Charles  the 
Fil^sl's  reign.  Hoops  did  not  encumber  ijie  fair  sex  at  this 
time;  but  not  to  be  without  something  more  than  agemie 
swdl,  they  bad  their  commode,  which  set  out  the  hinder 
part,  and  gave  additional  grace,  it  was  thought  to  the 
swimming  train.  If  howev«-  we  allow  that  there  was  too 
m^h  exuberance  of  hair  to  the  men,  and  rather  more  size 
bditnd  to  the  ladies,  than  was  necessary,  the  dress  of  both 
■exes  was  appropriate;  the  men  studied  manliness,  the 
other  sex  modesty  J. 

The  habit  of  the  citizens,  which  had  very  little  variation 
from  that  of  their  superiors,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  prints  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  lord  mayor,  1691;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashurst,  lord  mayor,  1694;  Sir  John  HouBLON,  lord 
mavor,l696;  and  Sir  Richard  Levet,  lord  mayor,  1700. 

QucEN  Anne.  No  important  revolution  in  dress,  took 
j^ttce  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign.  The  queen  was 
a  strict  observer  of  decorum,  the  study  of  which,  she  even 
cofidescended  to  impose  on  subordinate  persons  of  her 
coon ;  even  her  domestics  of  either  sex  attracted  her  no- 
tice, respecting  the  appropriate  dispositiAn  of  a  wig  or 
a  ruffle. 

•  Noble')  Continuation  of  Granger. 

t  The  ladki  foltowing  ibe  queeu't  esunpk,  b^gan  to  work  wiih 
Aki  needle*.  1  Noble, 
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The  peace  with  France,  however,  soon  altered  this  eco- 
homy ;  the  manners  and  fashions  of  that  country  were  sooa 
imported  into  England.  The  wigs  of  the  genllemen  were 
contracted,  and  the  long,  flowing  curls  were  tied  ;  these  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Ramillie  wigs^y  and  afterwards  tie  wigs\ 
these  only  were  used  in  the  undress. 

The  hats  were  either  turned  up  on  one  side,  or  cocked 
loosely,  similar  to  the  mode  at  present  used  by  the  clergy ^ 
judges,  and  the  Quakers.  The  coats  were  embroidered, 
and  laced  with  gold  or  silver ;  the  shoulders  were  decorated 
with  epaulets,  and  the  whole  garment  was  long,  and  open 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  without  cuffs ;  they  were  no^ 
collared,  but  edged  with  gold  and  silver  clasps,  or  buttons, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  well  as  at  the  openings  of 
the  sleeves.  Young  gentlemen  frequently  had  the  sleeves 
only  half  way  down  the  arm,  and  the  short  sleeve  very  full, 
and  deeply  ruffled.  An  ornamented  belt  kept  the  coat  tight 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  The  vest,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  dress  had  little  clasps,  and  was  seldom  seen.  The 
roll-up  stocking  came  into  vogue  at  this  period,  and  the 
mndal  was  much  used  by  the  young  men ;  these  were 
finely  wrought  .  The  elder  gentlemen  had  the  shoe  fastened 
with  small  buckles  on  the  instep,  and  raised,  but  not 
high  heels. 

The  ladies  were  becoming ;  whilst  the  hair  was  curled  round 
the  face,  the  flowing  cotfy  of  the  finest  linen,  was  fastened 
on  the  head,  and  fell  back;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  high  projecting  head  dress,  after  a  disuse 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  years f. 

The  large  necklace  was  still  used,  though  not  constantly 
worn,  but  the  ear-ring  was  discontinued.  The  bosom  was 
either  entirely  exposed,  or  merely  shaded  with  gauze,  an 
indecency  that  gave  great  offence.  The  chemise  bad  a 
tucker  or  border  {. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  once  sent  for  in  haite  by  the  aueeo,  and  went 
to  her  majesty  in  a  Ramillie,  or  tie  wig,  instead  of  a  full-bottomed  one» 
which  so  olTended  his  sovereign,  that  she  said,  '*  I  suppose  that  his  lord* 
i)iip  will  come  to  court  tihe  next  time  in  his  night-cap. — NobU^s  Conti' 
nuaiion. 

f  Swift  observed,  when  dining  with  Sir  Thoma?  H^nmer,  that  the 
dutchess  of  Graifton,  who  wgs  there,  wore  this  unbecoming,  ungraceful 
bead  dress,  and  who  looked,  laid  the  cynic,  ")ike  a  mad  woman."— 7 
Noble*  s  Continuation, 

1  It  is  usual  for  our  silver  money  to  have  the  royal  bust  with  draperyy 
ajid  the  eold  pieces  without  any.  Queen  Anne  commanded  that  tl^ 
drapery  should  appear  upon  b^th  the  gold  and  jsilver  co^i.  It  did  ^onouf 
19  her, delicacy. — Ibid, 
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ice  n-as  open  in  Tront,  and  fsstencd  with  gold  or 
I,  or  jewellery;  the  sleeves  full.     Tlie  targe  tub 
ppearance  in  thisrcign,  and  was  of  all  ihin^ 
Howerer,  the  apology  for  its  absurdity 
IIS         ness  in  summer,  by  admitting  a  free  circulation 
lir.  iiiifer  says,  "  it  was  no  more  a  petticoat   than 

'enes  ,s  Liih  was  his  breeches*."     Flonnces  and  furbiloes, 
I  began  in  this  reign,  became  enormously  ridiculous; 
oidered  shoes  continued  in  fashion,  and  both  ladies  and 
ciiticmen  ivore  richly  embroidered  gloves. 
Tlie  pictures  of  Sir  Thomas  Rawliiison,  and  Sir  Wiiliam 
Withers,  in  Bridewell  Hospital,  exhibit  the  dresses  of  th« 
itizens  during  this  period. 
George  I.     The  age  of  this  sovereign,  when  he  ascended 
;  British  throne,  and  varioHs  concomitant  circumstances, 
uustructed  the  progress  oi  fashion.     The  peace,  however, 
■hich  had  been  secretly  cultivated  by  the  king,  and  the  re- 
nt of  France,  was  more  serviceable  to  costume  than  any 
ler  mode  of  innovation ;  and   the  great  intercourse  be- 
»een  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
many   years,    induced   reciprocal    manners    and   custcAns. 
To  prove,  that  the  new  fashions  were  not  approved  of  by 
the  generality  of  people,   we  find   that  Dr.  John  Harris, 
prebendary  of  Canterbury,  published  in  nii,  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Modes;  or,  a  Farewell  to  French  Kicks;"  which 
■was  well  received :  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  this 
publication   induced  John,   duke  of  Argyle,  the  patriotis 
reprobater  of   French   modes,    particularly  to  recommend 
Dr.  Harris  to  be  bishop  of  Llandaff,   to   which  he  after- 
wards  succeeded  f- 

The  author  dissuaded  his  countrymen  "  from  applying  to 
foreigners  in  matters  of  dress,  because  we  have  a  right, 
and  power,  and  genius,  to  supply  ourselves."  "  The 
French  tailors,"  he  observed,  "  invent  new  modes  of  dress, 
and  dedicate  them  to  great  men,  as  authors  do  books;  as 
wft«   the  case  with  the  roquelaurc  cloak,   which   then  dis- 

*  Swift  lays,  in  one  of  hit  teitera  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  "  Have  yoQ 
rot  the  whalebone  peiiicoat  amangit  you  yet  >  I  bate  them  :  a  woman 
here  may  hide  a  moderate  gallant  under  them."  Heury  IV.  of  France, 
it  U  v/ell  known,  wat  laved  from  aiiaiiination  by  hiding  himielf  under 
hii  queen'i  (Margaret  or  Valoii)  hoop.  Every  thing,  however  pre- 
pa«terous,  may  be  made  useful. — NobU'i  "Cominiiaiioit. 

+  Printed  calicoei  were  introduced  in  (hii  ceign,  and  U(ed  to  luch 
extent,  that  on  the  fini  of  December  1719,  the  company  of  weavert, 
Bnit  other  bodiei,  petitioned  parliament  agaioit  the  manufacture,  which 
kad  occaiioasd  a  great  decay  el  trade.       • 

placed 
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placed  the  surtout;  aiid  was  called  the  Roquelaure^  from 
oeing  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Roquelaure^  whose  title  was 
spread y  by  this  means,  throughout  France:  but  its  present 
modifications  and  adjuncts  were  all  entirely  owing  to  them  ; 
as  the  pockets  and  pocket  flaps,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  plaiiSy  which  differ  from  time  to  time  in  number,  but 
always  agree  in  the  mystical  efficacy  of  an  unequal." 

Tne  ladies  reduced  their  shapes  to  the  distortion  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  destruction  of^  their  health.  The  only  no- 
velty that  is  noticeable  is  the  Pantine^  a  stiffened  paste- 
board, invented  by  madamoiselle  Pantine,  marshal  Saxe*s 
mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  deformity  of 
narrow  shapes. 

Spanish  broad  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  was  still  in 
use  among  the  ladies ;  and  furbellowed  scarfs  were  ge« 
nerally  worn ;  riding  hoods  on  horseback,  and  the  mask, 
which  continued  in  use  till  the  following  reign. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  bart.  in  Bridewell 
Hospital,  explains  very  fully  the  costume  of  the  citizens. 

George  II.     At  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  Fre- 
derick, prince  of  Wales,  to  the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  on 
che  27th  of  April,  1736,  the  kmg  was  dressed  in  a  gold 
brocade,    turned    up    with  silk,    embroidered    with   large 
flowers  in  silver  and  colours ;  as  was  the  waistcoat ;  the  but- 
tons and  star,  were  diamonds.     The  queen  was  in  a  plain 
yellow  silk,  robed  and  faced  with  pearl  diamonds,  and  other 
jewels  of  immense  value.     The  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
habited  in  rich  white  brocaded  suits ;  the  princess  wearing 
the  crown  of  England,  with  only  one  bar,  as  princess  of 
Wales;  her  robe  was  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  back  with  se- 
veral rows  of  ermine.   On  this  occasion  the  dukes  of  Grafton, 
St.  Alban^s,  Newcastle,  and  other  noblemen,  were  in  dresses 
of  gold  brocade,  to  the  value  of  500/.  each ;  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  in  a  white  velvet,  and  gold  brocade,  upon 
which  was  an  exceedingly  rich  point  (TEspagne;  other  no* 
blemen  were  in  cloaths  flowered  or  sprigged  with  gold  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Montague  in  a  gold  brocaded  tissue.     The 
waistcoats  were  universally  brocades,  with  large  flowers. 

To  the  honour  of  the  court,  it  was  observed,  that  most 
of  this  rich  costume  was  British  manufacture ;  and,  in  ho- 
nour to  our  own  artists,  tlie  few  which  were  French  did  not 
come  up  to  them,  much. less  exceed  them,  in  richness, 
goodness,  or  fancy ;  which  was  peculiarly  observable  in  the 
dresses  of  the  royal  family,  entirely  of  British  workman- 
The  cuS  (u  the  ^sleeves  were  universally  deep  and 
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lists  long;  and  the  plaits  slicking  out.  The 
riiicipally  in  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
eves  much  lower  than  they  had  formerly  been 

,=  V  to  the  credit  of  this  monarch,  that  at  one  of 

jpi  courts,  he  asked  the  carl  of  Waldegrave,  who 

ireu    III   a  rich    suit,   "  Whether    his    cloaths    were 
;h  ?"    To  which  his  lordship  replying  in  the  affirma- 
-,  hia  majesty  added,  that  *'  he  hoped  never  to  sec  the 
;  again."     His  son  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
amiable  consort,  were  also  great  enemies  to  French,  in  op- 
position to  English,  manufacture;  and,  in  lliS,  before  the 
»¥ar  with  that  couniry,  ordered  the  countess  of  Middlesex  to 
.cquaint  those  who  came  to  their  eourt,  that  "  it  would  lie 
•lying  them  a  very  bad  compliment,  if  they  came  hither  id 
■encn  cloaths." 

A  regular  system  of  polished  manners  having  taken  place, 
in  consequence  of  restoring  the  court,  at  which  queen  Ca- 
roline presided,  the  effect  was  a  circulation  of  fashiontt, 
agreeably  to  the  various  changes  which  constantly  operated 
Jipon  the  human  invention.  Still,  however,  the  costume 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen'  partook  of  the  stiff  formality 
of  the  preceding  reigns.  A  gentleman  in  a  large  bushy 
wig,  tied  at  the  ends;  a  coat  broad  laced,  with  quarters  be- 
low the  knees,  the  sleeves  large,  and  the  cuffs  lialf  at  the 
elbows;  a  waistcoat  nearly  as  long  as  the  coat,  finely  em- 
broidered and  fringed  ;  the  breeches  buckled  close  upon  the 
linees;  the  stockings  long,  and  unhandsomely  terminated 
by  large  insteps  to  the  shoes,  which  were  decorated  with 
small  buckles.  The  cravat  long,  drawn  through  the  waist. 
coat  bution-hole,  and  the  wig  coveted  with  a  Mree  cocked 
hat,  laced. 

The  lady  was  equally  encumbered  with  a  heavy  brocade 
gown,  the  waist  reJuced  almost  to  a  point;  a  targe  un- 
weildy  hoop,  and  embroidered  shoes  with  high  heels,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends,  rendered  the  body  not  only  uncom- 
fortable but  unhealthy.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  were 
wide,  and  from  the  elbows  hung  five  or  six  scolloped  pieces 
t>f  dress,  called  Tilled  cuffs;  at  the  backs  of  the  gowns, 
especially  of  young  ladies,  were  two  trailing  appendages^ 
Called  hanging  sleeves.  The  shoulders  and  neck  were  co- 
vered with  fine  handkerchief,  either  of  lawn  or  cambric  *. 

The 

*  Cambnc,  lo  called  fnim  Cambray,  whiereitwai  manufactured,  ha4 
aritrD  to  lucK  extravagant  wear,  thai  an  act  of  parliament  paued  in 
iT4T,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  "  that  all  penon*  who  ihall  wear  in 
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*the  head  was  decently  and  handsomely  decorated  with  a 
close  cap,  broad  silk  or  straw  hat,  covered  with  ribbands. 

We  observe  some  variations  in  the  costume  exhibited  in 
Essex's  Translation  of  Ramean's  "  Dancing  Master,'*  pub- 
lished in  1731.  The  wig  of  the  gentleman  is  tied  behind  in 
a  bag,  which  had  a  stiff  bow  that  reached  nearly  across  the 
fihouiders,  round  the  neck  a  stock  fastened  tightly,  the  coat 
without  a  collar,. buttoned  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  the  sleeves  richly  embroidered.  The 
lady  with  a  small  tiy  cap,  a  short  apron,  and  brocaded 
gown. 

The  year  1745  produced  a  very  ungraceful  alteration  ia 
the  hat,  which  assumed  a  broad  projection  over  the  fore^ 
head  like  a  spout;  it  was  edged  with  gold  or  silver  lace: 
about  this  time  also  came  up  the  Cumberland  cock^  in  ho- 
tiour  of  his  royal  highness  William,  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
the  form  of  which  is  seen  on  his  statue  in  Cavendish  Square. 

The  fashion  had  however  become  so  extravagant  in  the 
year  1753,  that  it  drew  down  the  following  poetical  censure*: 

"  A  Receipt  for  modern  Dress, 

Hang  a  small  bugle  cap  on,  as  big  as  a  crown. 

Snout  it  otf  with  a  flower,  vul^o  diet,  a  pompoon  ; 

Let  your  powder  be  grey^  and  braid  up  your  hair. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  colt  to  be  sold  at  a  fair. 

A  short  pair  of  jumps,  half  an  ell  from  your  chin. 

To  make  you  appear  like  one  just  lying  in; 

fiefore,  for  your  brea<it,  pin  a  stomacher  bib  on. 

Ragout  it  with  cutlets  of  silver  and  ribbon. 

Your  neck  and  your  shoulders  both  naked  should  be, 

Was  it  not  for  Vandyke,  blown  with  chevaux  de  fiize. 

Let  your  gown  be  a  sack,  blue,  yellow,  or  green. 

And  frizzle  your  elbows  with  ruffles  sixteen  ; 

Furl  off  your  lawn  apron  with  flounces  in  rows, 

PuflF  and  pucker  up  knots  on  your  arms  and  your  foes; 

Make  your  petticoats  short,  that  a  hbop  eight  yards  wide 

May  decently  shew  how  your  garters  are  ty'd; 

With  fringes  of  knotting,  your  Dicky  cabob 

On  slippers  of  velvet,  set  gold  a-la-daube. 

(jreat  Britain,  in  any  garment  or  apparel  whatioever,  any  cambric  or 
French  lawn,  after  the  24th  day  ot  June,  1748,  shall  forfeit  to  thein«> 
former  the  sum  of  51.  for  every  such  offence,  after  conviction  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  by  one  witneM ;  which  penalty  is  to  be  levied  by 
distress  and  safe  of  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels ;  excepting  such  of- 
fender shall  discover  upon  oath,  the  person  by  whom  such  cambrics  or 
French  lawns  were  sold  since  the  act  took  place;  in  which  case,  the 
teller  is  made  liable  to  the  penalty  aforesaid,  and  the  person  that  bought 
-imd  wore  them  is  acquitted,  and  not  otherwise.'^ 

Sut 
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t  An  French  \ief\i  when  y<iu  go  ia  a  ball ; 
iibiun  to  toiler,  >nd  sliew  yva  can  fall.* 

i  ^rown  wi  preclomiiianl,  and  at  the  same  time 

e  to  lieaJth,  in  the  yt'tvr  1756,  that  it  becumo 

a  t  fiiculty  should  inirrfcrv,  and  emkravour,  by 

I'  tantion,  to  re:luce  mnnkiml  to  Bonte  degree  of 

arity.      Thpy    proved    ttiat   the  tight  biiidini;  of  the 

by  the  mens'  ncikcoths,  stocks,  or  too  tight  collars  of 

shirts,  &C.  had  been  very  frequently  the  only  occasion 

m  several  lerrilite  disorders  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the 

breath;  deafness,  v(.'rtir;oes,  faintii^s,  and  bleedings  at  the 

nnse;   whilst  the   ladies  sufTered,  from  the  stiff  whalebone 

lys  which  they  wore,  all  the  disorders  of  the  abdominat 

*cera  to  which  those  were  subject,  who  used  tight  lacing  ; 

.,id  tiie  evil   was   not  only   of  dangerous  consequence  to 

-i^mselves,  but  frequently  the  deftruction  of  the  progeny 

pregnant  women.     These  gentlemen  also  exclaimed  in  a 

'■y  strenuous  manner  against  high-heeled  shoes,  as  being 

ally  inconvenient  and  dangerous.     But  the  fashions  stril 

ntained  their  empire;  the  salutary  advice  was  despisedj 

and  innumerable  bad   cITccts  continued  lo  the  cud  of  this 
feign. 

'l"he  costume  of  the  principal  citizens  is  preserved  in  the 
statue  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  in  the  Royal  Kxchange;  Mr. 
Guv.  at  his  hospital  in  the  liorouRh ;  and  the  portraits  of 
chief  magistrates  in  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospitals. 

George  III.  At  the  cummencement  of  the  present  reign, 
the  court  dres«  of  ihe  ladies  was  distinguished  by  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  celebration  of  the  king's  birth-day,  in  1761, 
Ihe  ladies  were  habited  in  rich  brocades  of  gold  and  silver. 
When  her  present  majesty  arrived  in  this  country  on  the 
1th  of  September,  in  the  above  year,  she  was  dressed  en- 
tirely in  the  tnglish  tastef ;  a  fly  cap,  with  rich  laced  lap- 
E:ts;  a  stomacher  ornamented  wiib  dlimonds>  and  a  gold 
rocade  suit  of  cloaths,  with  n  white  ground. 

•  Unireriat  Magatine,  Vol.  Xlli.  p.  137. 

t  Previoiiilv,  on  ihe  3d  of  Sepiember,  hU  majeity  had  been  pre- 
•enied  by  i-arl  Temple  wiih  a  pair  of  fine  nifflsj,  manufaciured  by 
Meiin.  Milward  and  Co.  of  Newport  Pagnei,  in  Buckinghamihire. 
The  king,  everthe  faiher  of  hij  peuple,  afier  enquiring  concerning  ihe 
varioui  branches  of  ihe-jice  ir^ide,  ihus  eitpreMed  himself:  "  The  ia- 
clinationi  of  my  own  beari  naiurally  lead  me  to  let  a  high  value  upon 
cverjr  rodeavour  to  improve  any  Engliih  manufaciure ;  and  whatever 
,  bas  tuch  a  recommendaiion,  will  be  preferred  by  me  lo  work*  poiiibly 
of  higher  petfeciion,  made  in  any  oihcr  country  I"  Their  majeiiic* 
have  conitaiuly  abided  by  thit  principle. 
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Hra  majesty's  dress  was  manly  and  easy,  a  suit  of  etn- 
broidery  fitted  to  his  dignity;  his  hair  tied  and  powdered, 
with  a  solitaire  from  the  bag  behind. 

The  hats  of  this  period  were  upwards  of  six  inches  broad 
in  the  brim;  some  were  open  before,  like  a  flour  scale;  and 
others  sharp,  like  the  nose  of  a  greyhound.  With  respect 
to  wigs,  they  were  grown  to  such  variety  of  shapes,  that 
Mr.  Hogarth,  very  humourously  reduced  them  to  five  or- 
ders; toe  episcopal y  the  aMrrmanicy  &c.  We  only  notice 
the  latter,  as  fully  describing  the  manners  of  the  times: 

^  "  The  first  aldermanic  wig  has  two  ends,  exactly  like  the  dro|»» 
sical  leg^  of  some  overgorged  glutton  ;  and  the  three-quarter  faos 
indicates  Plenty,  Porter,  and  Politics.  On  the  brow  doraeslical 
»ignificancy  is  seated,  a  look  necessary  to  each  master,  who  dozes 
in  his  arm  chair  on  the  Sunday  evening  while  his  lady  reads 
prayers  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  a  countenance  which 
carries  dignity" with  it,  even  at  the  upper  end  of  ^  table  at  a  turtle 
eating.  The  second  has  one  lock  dependant,  like  a  Turkey 
sheep's  tail.  The  bulge  of  hair  which  covers  the  cheek  seems 
iike  a  poultice,  stuck  on  for  the  tooth-ach.  The  third  wig,  a^  the 
sailors  say,  is  all  a-back.  This  design  originally  was  taken  from  a 
nutting'ttick ;  thus  one  of  our  Hnest  capitals  was  delineated  from  4 
square  tile,  a  wand,  and  a  basket.'' 

Every  modish  gentleman  seemed  by  the  length  of  hb 
skirts  J  to  be  Dutch  waisted ;  they  hung  so  low,  that  on  % 
wet  day,  a  wag  called  out,  "  praj/y  dear  Sir y,  pin  up  your 
petticoats  r^  The  cuffs  covered  the  wrists,  and  only  the 
edge  of  the  rufiies  could  be  seen,  as  if  the  days  of  Ly. 
curgus  had  returned,  when  each  one  was  ashamed  to  shew 
clean  linen.  The  breeches  were  like  long  trowsers,  with 
broad  knee-bands,  whilst  the  shoes  were  high  topped,  to 
complete  the  caricature.  The  more  moderate  were  ha- 
bitea  in  scarlet  shag  frocks,  blue  Manchester  velvets,  ami 
plain  suits  of  cotton  of  grave  colours.  Surtouts  had  four 
lappets  on  each  side,  like  dog*s-ears,  which,  when  buttonecf 
up,  appeared  like  comb-cases;  a  proof  that  dress  may  be 
made  too  fashionable  to  be  useful. 

With  respect  to  the  ladies^  the  prevailing  ornaments  for 
the  head  were  the  French  night  cap^  wliich  nearly  obscured 
their  faces;  the  Ranelagh  mob^  which  was  tied  over  the 
head  and  under  the  chin,  like  a  kerchief;  the  Mary  queen  ■ 
of  ScoCs  capj  of  black  gauze,  sdged  down  the  face  with 
French  beads;  and  the  ^i^  cap^  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  large  butterfly  fixed  upon  the  forehead ;  there  were 
also  the  Mecklenburg  caps,  &c.      Stiff  stai/s,  which  had 

been 
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been  disused  during  tlie  latter  end  of  the  last  reign,  agtti;| 
resumed  themselves  in  this,  with  the  same  inconvenience 
xnd  danger.  The  shoe  heels  ivere  as  narrow  as  the  bottom 
pf  a  small  tea^cup.  Be/t  hoops,  blond  laces,  pompoons, 
necklaces,  kept  their  various  stations;  but  the  grand  de~ 
tideruta  seemed  to  be  trains.  These  consisted  of  an  ell  and 
)iaU',  falling  in  a  slope  upon  the  grgund,  from  the  hoop, 
which,  "  aceurding  to  Jlie  then  ideas  of  elegance,  added 
dignity  to  the  steps  of  a  tine  uoman  as  itlie  trailed  along  the 
gravel  of  St.  James's  Park,  harrowing  up  the  rubbish  as  sha 
moved,  and  leaving  a  track,  siinilar  to  tiiat  of  the  water 
when  a  ship  is  in  full  sail.  This  fashion,  however,  gave 
onuch  employment  to  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields.* 

In  the  year  1768,  when  the  king  of  Denmark  visited  this 
country,  the  hat  underwent  a  revolution;  for  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  diniinutive  form,  and  cocked  up  very  high  be- 
hind ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Dcitmarh 
cock,  and  kept  its  station  for  some  years. 

The  following  poetical  etl'uslon  fully  describes  the  drei» 
of  the  year  1772: 

"  To  describe,  in  its  dressing,  ll:e  tnsle  of  the  lime, 
(To  answer  yur  purpose,  and  till  up  my  rhyme] 
Your  choice  must  be  made,  for  a  figure  CNcmpIar. 
Of  acaptain,  a  cit.  maccaroni,  or  Templar. 

Let  his  figure  be  slender,  and  lounging,  and  sliip. 
Confoundedly  formal,  and  aukwardly  Inm. 
Hang  a  h^t  on  his  head ;  lei  it  squint  fiercely  down, 
Andlie  cut,  slash'd,  and  <icollop'(l,  »nd  par'd  to  the  crown. 
Jtehind  Ibis  strange  Iiead  a  thick  queue  you  niu«t  tye  oa. 
Like  B  constable'ii  staS',  or  tail  of  a  lion  : 

•  A  wit  of  ihe  limei  observes,  rhal  "  young  ladies  were  obliged  to 
»hridge  (liemsclves  of  much  grandeur  in  ineir  gait,  by  looping  op  iheir 
iraim  on  each  side  of  the  peiiicoai,  for  ihe  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  Rapt 
hanging  down  tike  the  cars  of  a  large  maititf.  "  Yet  I  have  seen,'' 
continues  he,  "  someiimei  young  ladiei  ipiriied  enough  to  let  iheit 
Train*  trail  along  tlie  flag  iionei  of  Biihopsgace  Sireei,  aod  White- 
chapel. — It  is  true,  they  hive  a  liule  damaged  the  edges  of  their  dig- 
nity by  it ;  but  what  signifies  a  fine  woman  putting  on  iine  cloaths,  if 
mhe  don't  sear  them  as  she  should  do  >  Besides,  haw  can  we,  as  ^pilf 
as  Simonidti  did,  compare  a  womau  to  a  peacock,  unless  she  bears  her* 
leir  in  consequence  at  every  step,  by  the  sweep  of  her  tail.  Ttiia 
(weep  at  ilie  bottom  is  grown  too  common ;  for  it  was  but  last  night,  that 
my  next  door  neighbour,  who  takes  in  stays  lo  repair,  hired  a  parieh 

fir!  for  her  servant ;  and  I  heard  her  this  pioming  tell  the  wench  whera 
live,  that  she  had  sent  an  Irish  poplin  to  the  scowerers,  and  it  was  vt 
be  made  up  with  ruffle  cuffs;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  she  wonid  not  ap- 
pear in  it  at  church,  if  it  bjul  not  ihe  inie  ^ali/y  iimefi  at  the  boiiom.' 

Anti 
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And  before,  wken  you  Uy  lu  emhellish  bis  hair» 
Let  your  fiogers  be  quick,  and  your  powder  be  fair; 
Befriz  it*  and  paste  it,  and  cut  it,  and  curl  it. 
Now  slope  it  in  ranges,  in  rollers  now  Turl  it« 
For  the  head  of  a  fribble,  or  beau  (without  doubt) 
Having  nothing  within,  should  have  .something  without. 

For  a  coat,  give  him  soinethin|f  so  outrS  in  shape. 
So  aukward,  so  strange — 'twould  disfigure  an  ape ; 
A  thing,  not  a  c*oaty  nor  a  fruck,  nor  a  jacket — 
All  waist  to  the  bottom,  at  bottom  all  pocket; 
What  the  brain  of  a  Frenchman  aJone  could  produce. 
Without  grace,  without  oriiament,  beauty,  or  use. 

For  taste,  if  }ou  mean  to  display  your  regard. 
Let  his  breeches  be  spotted  like  panther  or  paid : 
Which  will  prove  what  old  i£sop  oft  us'd  to  express. 
That  an  ass  may  look  fierce  in  a — masquerade  dreiis. 

Let  his  shoes  be  cut  forward  as  far  a^  his  toe : 
And  his  buckles  be  small,  and  as  round  as  an  O. 
Thu«  equipp'd,  turn  him  out  to  the  Park  or  the  street. 
He  \^ill  toss  with  his  head,  he  will  sprawl  with  his  feel/'  &c.* 

The  dress  of  a  lady  in  1776,  is  thus  described: 

''  Give  Cloe  a  bushel  of  horsehair  aud  wool. 

Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound. 
Ten  yards  of  gdy  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull. 

And  gauze  to  encompass  it  round. 

Of  all  the  gay  colours  the  rainbow  displays 
Be  those  ribbons  which  hang  on  her  head, 

fie  her  flounces  adapted  to  make  the  folks  gaze. 
And  about  the  whole  work  be  they  spread. 

Let  her  flaps  fly  behind,  for  a  yard  at  the  leasf. 

Let  her  curls  meet  ju!«t  under  her  chin ; 
Let  these  curl<  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jest. 

With  an  hundred,  instead  of  one  pin. 

Let  her  gown  be  tuck'd  up  to  the  hip  on  each  side ; 

Shoes  too  high  for  to  walk  or  to  jump; 
And,  to  deck  the  sweet  creature  complete  for  a  bridt*. 

Let  the  cork-cutter  make  her  a  rump. 

Thusf  nishM  in  taste,  \%hile  on  Cloe  you  gaze. 

You  may  take  the  dear  chacmer  for  life ; 
But  never  undress  her — for,  out  of  her  stays. 

You'll  find  you  have  lost  half  your  wife."  f 

From 

♦  Universal  Mag.  Vol.  L.  p.  268. 

+  /A;V/.  Vol.  LX.  p.  379. — About  the  year  1780,  large  curlt  xto  ithe 
•head  dreit,  and  high  and  stiff  collars  to  the  gentlmnen's  coat,  began  to 
take  place,  which  continued  loencrease  till  tney; 'became  extremely  jin* 
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Ttbm  this  period  the  huliesmd  geiHlemw,  ^fiKog  the 
lafh  of  deserved  satire,  began  to  be  more  ratmial  in  their 
Iiabiliments;  till  at  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  lastceoo 
tury,  the  dress  of  genuemen  was  consistient  with  their  cba^ 
racter,  and  was  distingnished  by  its  eleganoe,  without  fop- 
pery. The  ladies  assnined  the  chaste  Grecian  costume,  and 
appeared  characteristic  of  the  nymphs  of  Uiana,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  character  of  Cyprian  nymphs,  whidi  they 
had  formerly  talien  upon  tbcm. 

Mr.  PItt*s  tax  upon  powder,  completely  diminished  the 
use  of  that  article  of  unwholesome  luxury ;  perspiration  is 
again  promotdl,  the  pores  are  disencumbered,  and  the  fo- 
culties.bave  their  wonted  and  proper  uses. 

The  full-bottomod  wigs  were  first  disused,  as  a  magisfeerial 
append^ce,  by  Mr.  Alderman  ffarlejf,lafA  mayor,  1768 ;  die 
last  lord  mayor  who  wore  such  an  ornament  was  aMerman 
Bumell,  in  17A8;  ithad.however  been  generally  oMrlected, 
except  in  this  instance,  from  the  mayoralty  ci,  Mr.  AU 
derman  Nash,  in  1772.  About  the  year  1770,  round  hab 
became  a  fashion ,  and  is  now  general ,  except  dress  hats, 
which,  when  closed,  appear  like  a  half- moon.  Shoe  buckles, 
which  in  this  rei|2^  were  articles  of  extravagance,  in  varied 
forms,  have  totiiHy  vanished,  and  the  shoes  are  tied  with 
black  ribbands.— We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  dress  in  either  sex  ;  the  coats  of  the  gentle- 
men seem  as  though  they  were  flying  from  their  backs,  and 
only  secured  by  high  bars  on  their  shoulders;  their  waists 
coats  scarcely  reach  their  stomachs ;  from  which  to  theic 
heels  is  supplied  by  pantaloons  so  thin,  as  to  exhibit  a  close 
comparison  with  the  absurd  dress  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  11. 
and  Henry  IV.  The  ladies  also,  are  beginning  to  throw  off 
the  chaste  Grecian  habiliment  to  exhibit  the  nudities  of 
Eastern  slaves,  and  substitute  the  costume  of  the  Turkish 
courtezan  for  the  majestic  habit  of  the  Koman  matron. 

It  cannot  be  the  desire  of  any  one  to  censure  what  is  pro<f 
ductive  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  what  is  consistent  with 
the  dignity  or  opulence  of  the  wearer ;  for  it  is  right  that 
when  any  of  superior  degree  appear  in  public,  thcv  should 
be  appropriately  clad,  suitable  to  their  age,  quality,  and 

comfortable  to  the  wearer,  and  more  particularly  to  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  who  had  been  long  used  to  apparel  more  easy.  This  is 
ridiculed  with  peculiar  elfect  in  general  Burgoyne's  comedy  of  the 
Heiress,  wherein  Alscript  being  dressed  in  the  modern  style,  to  in- 
dulge the  caprice  of  his  daughter,  exclaims,  **  My  daughter  maintains 
ihac  all  fashions  are  founded  in  sense,  but  egad  the  tightness  of  my  wig, 
and  the  itiffaetiof  my  cape,  give  me  a  tenie  of  the  pillory." 

the 
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tlie  genetal  costume  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  distinctions  are  confounded.  The  gentleman  and  th^ 
peasant,  the  courtier  and  the  citizen,  are  undistinrguished 
Dy  their  dress.  How  unseemly  to  tlie  station  of  a  senator 
is  the  dress  of  a  Newmarket  jockey !  How  inconsistent  with 
the  grave  dignity  of  a  prelate  to  appear  abroad  like  tlie 
hanger-on  of  a  servants'  office!  How  ill  does  the  tinsel  of 
m  courtier  comport  with  the  grave  ecoqomy  of  a  citizen! 
Or  how  can  the  scratch  wig  of  a  country  attorney  suit  the 
grave  features  of  a  jud(>;e  upon  the  bench  !  Thus  distinction 
among  persons  of  diiferent  characters  is  so  much  lost, 
through  sordid  negligence  in  the  great,  and  absurd  vanity 
in  the  lower  classes,  that  were  it  not  for  some  certain  marks 
of  vulgarity  of  manners  and  speech,  the  gentleman  of  birth 
and  fortune  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  low  me- 
chanics, or  tradesmen,  who  supply  his  household  with  no- 
cessaries. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  which  the  lowet 
classes  have  not  yet  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  th^ir  superiors, 
though  they  are  advancing  very  fast,  and  that  is  in  the 
article  of  Extravagance.  We  have  not  to  tax  the  citizens 
with  offering  .5000/.  to  a  singer  for  her  warbling  during  the 
space  of  one  yi^^r;  but  we  have  it  upon  record  that  the  ci-* 
tizens  subscribed  12,000,000/.  in  support  of  government, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  an  in- 
veterate, unprincipled  foe! 
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A. 

/^DELPHI,  formed  by  Messrs.  Adam.SI  l;*-buadiog8  described,  Q\2^ 
Admiralty  office,  erected od  the  site  of  WaliiAgford  bouse,  234. 
Albany  hotel,  anecdotes  of,  347.  ^ 

Albemarle,  duke  of,  seeClarges. 

Albion  MiUi,  a  vast  concern,  the  structure  destroyed  by  fire,  512» 
Alsatia,  squire  of,,  see  M^ldie  Friars. 

miable  society.  Sec  Sei^eants  Inn. 
Andrew  Holbom,  St.  one  of  the  most  finished  performances  of  sir  Christ 
Atopher  Wren ,  its  descriptionj  88 ; — fine  painted  windows,  89. 
Anne,  St.  Westminster,  history  and  deacriptioo  of  the  structure,  370, 
Antiipiarian  society,  ib  history,  187. 
Arlington  street,  Piccadilly,  anecdotes  of,  350, 
Arnold,  Mr.  watchmaker.   See  Devereux  court* 
Artillery  ground,  its  use,  and  history,  415. 
Arundel  street,  history  of,  170;--and  of  the  Howard  estate,  ij^ 
Aske^s  hospital.    Set  Haberdathtn  abfu  lunuet. 
Astky's  Royal  Amphitheatre,  account  of,  530. 
Asylum,  Female,  origin  and  object  of  the  charity,  533. 

B. 
Bamard*simi,  account  of,  pictures  in  the  hall,  117. 
Butlef  s  buildings,  two  excellent  charitable  imtitutioos  held  tberei  84. 
Basket  makers,  company  of,  139. 
Bear  Garden,  Bankade,  particulars  relating  to  the,  474. 
—— yard  and  its  theatre,  167. — Henley's  watory,  ih, 
Beaufort  buildin{;s,  formerly  Worcester  house,  anecdotes  of,  90i?. 
Bedfprd  estate,  increafieof,  SetBtdUings,  ^ 

■■■        ■■  square,  account  of,  and  its  neighbourhood,  383. 
Berkeley  square,  described,  statue  of  the  king ;  Lansdowne  houses  35K  > 
Berkshire  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  tl»e  duchess  of  Clevehnd,  3i^« 
Bermondsey  priory,  history  of,  459. 
Bethnal  Green,  formeriy  a  luimlet  to  Stepney,  426. 
Black-boy  alley,  the  scene  of  many  horrid  murders,  58. 
Bloomsbury  square,  its  history.    Ste  Lomesbury. 
Bond  street,  formerly  Conduit  mead,  anecdotes  of,  327. 
Bow  street,  police  office,  expence  of  its  establishment,  375^ 
Boydell,  aldi?rman,  hardships  of  that  gentleman,  for  bis  public  spirit,  335. 
Bradbury,  rev.  Thomas,  anecdotes  (A,  1(K). 
Bridewell,  account  of,  55. 
Bridewell  hospital,  built  oo  the  site  of  a  ro^al  palace,  3;— inhabited  by 

cardinal  Wolsey,  and  by  Henry  VIII ;— i^.  rebuilt  for  the  reception  of 

the  emperor  Charles  V.  4; — converted  to  a  charitable  purpose  by 

means  of  bishop  Ridley,  t^. — ^his  letter  on  the  occajiion,  o ; — grante4 

by  Edward  VI.  to  the  citusens;  7. 
precinct,  boundaries  of,  15, 
Bridge  house,  coeval  with  London  bridfl;e,  467. 
Bridget,  St.  aliaa  St.  Bridt^s,  history  ana  description  of  that  structure,  49 ; 

— its  fine  steeple  and  bells,  5}  'r-f^truck  by  lightning,  ih,  n. 
British  Museum,  formerly  MQntague  house,  hi^ory  and  description  of,  388, 
Brownlow  street  hospital,  account  of,  383. 
Brooke  street,  Holbom,  form^y  the  residence  of  the  accomplished  lord 

Brooke,  72 ; — account  of  his  assassination,  ih. 
Building,  vast  increase  q^  in  the  parish  of. St  Giles,  &c.  383. 
Bull,  Hichard,  £sq.  assistance  by  him  to  literary  works,  352. 
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Bunhill  6clds,  the  burial  ground  for  dissenters^  410. 
Burgess,  rev.  Daniel,  anecdotes  of,  160. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  anecdotes  of^  198. 
Burlbgton  house,  described,  346.         * 

C. 
Canon  row,  anecdotes  o&  244. 
Card  makers,  company  of,  132. 

Carleton  house,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  317. 
Carmen,  company  of,  132. 
Camaby  market    See  Pest-howe fields. 

Castle  street,  archbishop's  Tenniscm's  library  and  school,  account  of,  233* 
— —  yard,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  118. 
Cathanne,  St  an  hermitage  at  Charing  Cross,  229. 
Chancery  lane,  formerly  a  great  nuisance,  130. 
Charing  Cross,  account  of.  erected  by  Edward  I.  229 ;— ^lestroyed  by 

the  populace,  ih.    Statue  of  Charles  I.  described,  230. 
Charity  schools,  patrons  of  the  anniversary  of  ihe,  ieeBartlefs  Buildingi. 
Chesterfield  house,  described,  354. 
Chester's  inn,  172. 

Child's  banking  house,  some  account  of,  39. 
Christ  church,    Spitalfields,  its  h'lstory  and  description,  425. 
*       ■  Surrey,  history  and  description  of,  515. 

Christian  knowledge,  society  lot  the  promotk>n  of,  tee  BartleU  Buildings, 
Circus,  Royah  anecdotes  of,  508. 
City  of  London  lying-in  hospital,  described,  414. 
Clarges,  John,  account  of  his  maypole,  and  of  his  family,  178. 
Clare  market,  its  history,  166. 
Clement  Danes,  St.  ongin  of  that  name,  148; — history  of  the  church, 

149; — and  parish,     150 — ; — the   church    described,    151. 
Clement's  inn,  account  of,  figure  of  the  naked  Moor,  anecdotes  of,  146. 

well,  its  history,  147. 

■  ■    '  lane,  the  residence  of  sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house  of 

<;ommons,  167. 
Clergymen  decayed,  no  charity  for  them  in  or  about  the  metropolis,  536, 
Clerkenwell  Close,  the  site  of  the  antient  priory,  402. 

— — St.  James's  history  and  description  of,  403. 

. sessions  house,  described,  407. 

theatrical  representations  at,  408. 

ClifiHird's  inn,  its  history,   114; — picture*  in  the  hall,  115. 

Clinke,  the,  a  prison,  472. 

Clockhousc,  Palace  yard,  cause  of  its  being  erected,  249 ; — the  great 

bell,  called  Westminster  Tom,  granted  for  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  cathc* 

dral,  ib. 
Clockniakers,  company  of,  132. 

Coade's  artificial  stone  manufactorjr,  particulars  concerning,  5C2. 
Coffee,  formerly  presented  as  a  nuisauce,  57. 
Comb  makers,  company  of,  133. 
Conduit  Mead.    See  Bond  street. 
Convent  Garden,  vulgariy  Covent  Garden,  its  origin,  formerly  belonging 

to  Westminster  Abbey,  203  ; — its  market,  ib. — theatre  royal,  206. 
Costume  of  the  court  and  citizens  of  London,  from  the  Noanan  conquest 

to  the  present  period,  a  detailed  account  of,  535  to  579. 
Covent  Garken.    See  Convent  Garden, 
County  gaol  of  Surrey  described,  300. 

Cox,  James,  Esq.  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  museum,  103. 
Crane  court,  account  of  the  Scottish  hall,  and  corporation,  1Q5. 
Crown  court,  curious  anecdotes  of,  145. 

-  street,  formeriy  Hog  lane,  its  history,  373. 
3  Cupcf's 
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Coper's  gardent,  account  of,  518 ;— vji^effar  wodn  there,  510;— bige 

consenratories,  520. — Destitute,  charity  for  the  refuge  of  the,  ib. 
Curtain'ioad,  why.so  called,*  418 ;— anecdotes  of,  4lS. 

D. 
Danish  church.    See  H^eUrclote  iouare, 
Dalvenant,  rev.  Ralph,  account  of  his  school,  434. 
lyAvtaant,  sir  Willtam,  anecdotes  of,  16.     See  SaUshury  tquare, 
Devereux  court,  account  of  Amold*s  curious  watch,  143,  n. 

eari  of  Essex,  anecdotes  of,  144 ;— his  house  now  a  chapel,  145. 

Devil  Tavern,  now  Child*s  place,  immortalized  by  Ben  Jonson^  40. 

Devonshire  house,  anecdotes  of,  351 ; — paintings  described,  352. 

Distillers,  company  of,  133. 

Doiley's  warehouse.    See  Wimbledon  house, 

Drury  house,  account  of,  168; — the  residence  of  lord  Craven,  169. 

— lane  theatre,  anecdotes  of,  192. 

Dunstan  in  the  West,  St  history  and  description  of,  106. 
Durham  house,  fint  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  209  ;*-grand'festival 
here^  s6.— History  of  the  structure,  and  its  several  inhabitants.  210. 

E. 
Ely  place,  fonneriy  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  74 ;— its  gardens, 
75  ; — part  of  the  episcopal  possessions  torn  away  from  the  see  in  favour 
of  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  litigations  on  that  account,  75 ;— the  antient 
structure  described,  76; — magnificent  feast  held  there,  77 ;— the  estate 
disposed  of  by  act  of  pariiament,  79  ;— ^e  chapel  modernized,  and 
used  as  a  place  of  worship,  80. 
Essex  street,  anecdotes  of,  144. 
—  Earl  of,  see  Devereux, 
Evans,  John,  the  astrologer.    See  Gunpowder  aUey. 
Exeter  house,  fonneriy  the  parsonage,  197;— granted  to  sir  William  Cecil,tfr. 

F. 
falcon  court,  peculiar  gift  of  the  estate  to  the  Cordwainers  company,  41 . 
Fanmakeis,  company  of,  133. 
Feltmakers,  company  of,  133. 

Fetter  lane,  execution  of  two  gentleman  here,  for  their  project  against 
the  parliament  faction  in  1643,  84 ; — the  residence  of  Praise  God  Bare- 
bone,  115; — anecdotes  of  him,  ih, — Plough  court,  117. 
Field  lane,  57.. 
Fishermen,  company  of,  133. 
FitzroY  square  described,  369. 
Foundery^  .the,  dreadful  accident  at,  416.«— St  Paul's  great  bell  cast 

there,  ih.    See  Chckhouse, 
Foundling  hospital,  history  and  description  of,  397;-  historical  pictures,  ik 
•  Frame- work  knitters,  company  of,  133. 
Freemason's  charity  school,  ongin  and  regulation  of,  534. 
French  hospital,  account  of,  and  object  of  the  charity,  413. 
Fruiterers,  company  of,  133. 
Furnival*s  Inn,  genealogy  of  its  antient  possessors,  73. 

G. 
Gaming  house,  Coventry  street,  anecdotes  of,  326,  n. 
Gardeners,  company  of,  133. 

George,  St  Bloomsbury,  history  and  description  of,  393. 
■  in  the  East,  St  described,  438  ; — painting  of  Jesus,  ib, 

— -  Hanover  square,  its  history  and  description,  303. 
George  the  Martyr,  St.  Queen's  square,  history  and  description  of,  395» 

St  Southwark,  history  and  description  of,  497. 

(rerard  house,  the  residence  of  the  brave  earl  of  Macclesfield,  326. 

John,  thecelebrafed  botanist,  his  residence  in  Holbom,  83. 

Giles  in  the  Fields,  St.  account  of  the  antient  hospitaj  o^  376 ;— -the  for- 
juer  church,  377 ;— the  presept  structure,  380.  % 
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Globe,  the,  sliaiKspsin^  thnbv,  anecdotei  mncccntng  It,  V12,       :  i 

Gold  and  silver  wire  lirawi-rs,  company  of,   134. 

Good  mail's  Fields,  aiitiquitios  found  ifiere,  433.  f 

Costing,  sir  Francis,  fouodnof  the  binkine  houseinKlrrthat  firm,  tit  < 

Grafton  street,  RcbJcH)',  built  on  the  lile  of  Clarendon  house,  34a..'  .( 

Gjundison,  sir  Charles,  See  Riehartbon.  . :  i. 

CVajs  Inn,  contf  nts  of,  and  history,  3M. 

Green  parfc.  the,  deKribed,  394.  •- t 

BiPlrilWiWiigWIIIIIil  t.  3fi5.  . 

BB^I— l^ppM^ftBi  itsextiyirdinafywJMlMianb,  ipg. 

Gi^Bn,  Sfr.  UKiDHki  OB  the  oeoeHitf  of  k Im 


tno  naBol)  eompuj  qf,  IM. 

'  D  ud  bixa^  iMr  Uitoiv,  58. 
-  -'— aortfThMaWyifivelMlk  SH 

—  n»i»»,jw,    ■uLuirtrftfieOp— HaWi^Mli^'Jittla' 

Hoirtt  «r  BicKud.  lord  oimr,  and  hftr  MMidMi  rir  B.  Om*, 

BMW,  fcundtr  of  the  btwdng  houM  ■■Ja'tttiiiii,  4& 
Hocney  in  the  Hde,  fbnneHf  a  roort  lor  ngKbondt,  408. 
HolytKlI  lane,  ita  history,  fbrmeily  m  numery,  enecdalei  of  it,  493, 
HoTners,  annpacy  of,'I34. 

Uone  Guards,  the,  inettovhicb  thltttructurebapptiopriated.  334. 
HtMiw  of  commoiMj  dncribed,  S58; — modeof  the  mom  irttea  wt 
ib.  et  leq, 

J-— Lmtli,  described,  S8S, 

Hungerford  market,  to  called  from  on  uttent  family,  833. 
Bunter:  Dr.  WBUam,  account  of  hi*  miMeun,  391. 
J. 

,  342. 


JefTria, -lord  cbancellor,  bis  residence,  310. 

lahn,  St.  Clntenwell,  church  of,  part  of  the  old  priory,  409. 

^~.  the  Evangelist,  St  Westmimter,  described,  £ii8. 

■^ —  St.  Horrirdown,  dexribed,  45S. 

. Wappmg,  deKnbed,  448 ;— Mr.  DaVi  bnefactioB  to  the  tebooL 

448. 

Judges  itinerant,  tome  accoimt  <X,  173. 
K. 

King's  bench  prison,  anecdt^esof,  501. 

.— —  Printing  offiee,  account  of,  M;— list  of  antient  printers,  ib. — ex- 
tracts from  the  ordinances  respectiif  printing,  OC  ;->and  other  acta  rf 
arbiinuT  power,  D9. 

Knives  and  tiirlu  curious  anecdote  ichtini  to,  S5. 

leake,  Dr.  Ste  fTeitnuiuler  Lymf4%  hoi/ittl, 
Leatho'  or  Lidier  lane,  origin  of  the  naine,  70. 
Xconard,  St.  Shoreditch,  history  and  description  <tf,  430. 
I^iceittr  square,  former  state  of,  335  ;■  -the  pretttrt  imiare  dMiibed, 
339.— Ht^artb'i  houses  330. 
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Lricester  hou9e>  the  reudence  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  329. 
Leverian  museum,  a6couQtof/514. 

lincololiliiii,  iti  hntoiy,  i31.-*Six  Cicrici  Office,  ISS }— thehaU,  picture 
by  Hogarth,  123 ;— chapel,  ib, 

■  ■  Fields,  its  history  and  description,  161 ;— eminent  inhabi- 
tants, 163.— Lord  William  RoMd  executed  there*  104. 

litUe  Dublin,  part  of  St.  Giles's  parish  so  called,  383. 
Lombard  street,  forroeriy  a  Canneiitepriory,  44.    ^ce  W^hitt  Frwr^. 
Lomebury  or  Bloomsbury,  account  of,  387. 
ixMidoii  uodu,  particulan  oooceming,  448. 

■  hospital,  its  foundation,  435. 
Long  Acre,  account  of,  374. 
Loriners,  company  of,  134. 

Lovelace,  sir  Kichard,  see  Gunpowder  <dley, 

Jjike,  St  Old  street,  its  history  and  description,  411. 

Lyceum,  its  described,  196.        - 

Lyon's  Inn,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  1 69. 

Littleton,  sir  Thomas,  his  residence  in  the  Strand,  anecdotes  of  him,  ITl » 

M. 
Magdalen  hospital,  its  origin^  and  government,  SOS. 
Manchester  square,  described,  357. 
Marblers,  company  of,  134. 
Margaret,  St.  Westminster,  an  antient  foundation,  301 ; — ^the  church  de* 

scribed,  302. 
Marlborough  house,  described,  516. 
Marshalsea^prison,  its  history  and  cognizance  of  causes,  495* 
MfertinintheJ^ields,  8t  its  history,  ii23. 
Mary  at  Bourn,  St  history  and  description  of,  359. 
Mary-bone,  promss  of  building,  557 ; — gardens,  361. 
'  '    ■  le  Strand,  St.  history  and  description  of,  175. 

■  Magdalen,  St.  Bermondsey,  described,  460. 

■  Rouncival,  St.  anecdotes  of  the  site  of,  near  C baring  CcoiS,  287/ 
— — >-  St  Whitechapcl,  its  histor)'  and  description,  45(l» 

Masters  in  chancery,  account  of,  120. 

Matthew,  St  Bethnal  Green,  described,  427. 

May  fair,  put  down,  as  a  nuisance,  353. 

Mebxiuni  nouse,  235.  .        .^ 

Merlin,  Mr.  Joseph,  account  of  hi^  museum,  366. 

Meux's  brewhouse,  account  of,  70. 

Mews,  the,  history  of,  230 : — king's  coach  described,  231. 

Middle  Row,  Homom,  remarked  as  a  nuisance,   118. 

Middlesex  hospital,  its  origin,  and  nature  of  the  institution,  368« 

■  house  of  oorrectioo,  dndribcd,  400. 

Middleton,  sir  Hugh,  account  of  his  great  difficulties  ia  fadngtng  the  New 

River  to  London,  18. 
Montague,  Mrs.    See  Portman  square. 
Moravians,  their  tenets,  1 16,  n. 
Musicians,  company  of,  134. 

N.  ■ 

Needle  makers,  company  of,  135. 
New  chapel,  Westminster,  described,  511.  *      t 

—  cdUrt,  account  of  the  meeting  house  there,  I^» 
Excbanffe,  anecdotes  of,  208,  210, 

r—  Inn,  its  hM|bary,  166. 

River  company,  history  of  that  corporation,   18. 

Northumberland  house,  Mitory  of,  under  its  various  deaomioations ,  227<t 
Norton  Falgm,  udgin  of  the  name  of,  424. 
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,      as;,.;.,.  .-..    ...,0i,,>  if  i-^   .•-•:■.''  '"  *r»iv'i.T 

^^■m^m    Ca    •■■■it   ■■■■J.    *  * -■        -     ■*    A_J  i^^b^JbJIm^  'MMM. 

OdboQiMi^  an nttnH iiniis%.-M« Y«%»ljcdk4^Boai^ 
Old  itntl»^B.RflBMinid«jbpftptdf  4^0^' 

Ml-llall,  cuM  lihMMti^,  ,311,    iWwpwiw  OJiayt*5i>4» 

lUi^velmdooiiit,  ^ffayfocaBedt'lM. 

Plunel^p  jappond  to  be  the-— m>Mi  rf  CWaiboiatigi^  47>  -iSecJUcfr 


PMtfhfnp|  Oxibfd  street  duuHMd^  d08» 
Auriifttaciiyaiiecdotcio^  5l<^iu 
Fnk  fime,  fiinnerly  oOled  Tj^ 
Fiitteni  maken,  coin|iin J  of,  135. 
TttmA  tbot  mannfectinry,  tecribed,  518.  ... 
nvkNin^  oQinpaiiTofy  135* 

IM  CovcDt  OaKta,  8t  hirtorjanddcKriptioDaf^  SMH^onitdom^ 
fl05. 

St  SbadwdD^dcKribed,  444.   ' 

VeertoiFtoQl,  aooountof»  414* 

Foi-boiaeTiddsy  aneodoCa  of.  387. 

Rooidilljr,  ib  famer  ttafte»  94d» 

PlckeCitrKt»  aoooiintof«  140. 

Bate  Glan  company,  Uwir  whibBihmenL  314.         - 

fbifce»  Utile  tqg^  paid  to  the,  leoMilgibfoiiig^^ 

IV»ppm'scoivt»fonimy  Uieicadenoe  of  tlie  abbots  104« 

FbrtlaDd  place,  ooe  of  the  fineslitreeto  in  the  world,  366. 

I^Htman  square,  beautiful  structure  of,  356. 

Portugal  street,  account  of  the  theatre  there,  165. 

Poultorera,  company  of,  135. 

Fowls  hoine,  its  history,  396. 

Fraise-God  Barebone,  anecdotes  of  115. 

Progress  of  building  in  Mary-bone,  curious  anecdotes  of,  357. 

Q. 
Queen  street  chapel,  its  revolutions,  395. 
Queen's  palace,  the,  described,  315 ; — ^account  of  the  pictures,  31^ 

R. 
Eadcliffe,  hamlet  of,  anecdotes  of,  443, 
Kaine's  hospital,  cau^e  of  its  erection,  440. 
Relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts,  socie^  for  the,  227« 
Richardson,  Samuel,  Esq.  residence  of,  47. 
Rolb,  the,  a  repository  for  records,  126 ; — its  history,  1S7. 

Liberty  of,  its  extent,  128. 

Royal  Academy,  its  history,  187; — ^particularly  described,  189. 
'■  institution,  account  of,  34j9. 

*■■  Society,  its  history,  and  establishment,  184. 

s* 
St.  Agnes  la  Clair  baths,  their  histoiy,  417, 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  anecdotes  of,  301. 
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St.  George's  Fields,  the  scene  of  many  extraordinary  incidents,  503. 
palace,  formerly  an  hospital,  319;— its  history,  320. 
Park,  formerly  a  marsh,  316;— its  progressive  improvement, 
317.  ^ 

— — -  square,  described,  340 ;— remailRn,  ifc. 

-  street,  subscription  houses,  front  of  the  palace;,  350. 


it  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  military  order  of  knights,  408« 

'^  St 
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8t  John*8  square,  account  of>  '409 ;— the  ^te  described,  ib,    ' 

— -  Liike^s  hospital  for  lunatics,  its  institution  and  government,  413. 

•—  Margaret's  Hill,  the  site  of  a  church,  491. 

«—  Saviour's  close,  called  also  Monta^jue  close,  anecdotes  of,  468. 

•— Thomas's  hospital,  its  origin  and  history,  464. 

Salisbury  house,  its  situation  and  history,  207. 

■'  square,  so  called  from  being  thie  residence  of  the  bishops  of 

that  see,  1 5 ; — afterwards  possessed  b3rnie  earl  of  Dorset,  16. 

Saviour,  St.  its  history  and  description,  478. 

Savoy,  The,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  that  title,  199. 

Scotland  Yard,  built  on  the  site  of  a  palace,  233. 
'  Scottish  corporation,  account  of,  1 05 .— portraits  in  the  hall,  ib, 

Scroope's  Inn,  now  called  Scroope's  court,  82. 

Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery  lane,  its  hall  described,  129. 

■  at  law,  their  origin  and  history,  129. 

Inn  Fleet  street,  its  history,  42 ;— account  of  the  Amicable  So- 
ciety, 43. 

Shad  well,  origin  of  the  name,  442; — antiquities  found  there,  ib,  n« 

Shakespeare  Uallery.     See  Pall  Midi  and  BoydeU. 

Shipwrights,  company  of,  135. 

Shoe  lane,  formerly  garden  grounds,  Oldboume  hall,  Bangor  palace,  92. 

'    '  '         conduit.  Fleet  street,  its  history,  48. 

Shoreditch»  anecdotes  of,  421,  n. 

Siikmen,  company  of,  135. 

throwers,  company  of,  135. 

Soap  makers,  company  of,  135. 

Soaet^r  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufiaurtures  and  Commerce* 
their  house  described,  213; — fine  paintings  by  Bany,  in  the  Great 
Room,  214. 
Somerset  house,  formerly  a  church,  172 ;— converted  to  a  palace  by  the 
protector  Somerset,   179 ;— converted  to  various  public  ofnces,  &c  183. 
Southampton  house,  Holbom,  history  of,  1 1 9.    See  If^riotJkesley, 
South wark,  borough  of,  its  history,  451. 
Spa  Fields  chapel,  litigations  concerning,  401. 
Spencer  house,  described,  324. 
Spectacle  makers,  company  of,  135. 
Spital  Fields,  formerly  a  hamlet  to  Stepney,  425. 
Stanley,  John,  Esq.  the  eminent  musical  composer,  anecdotes  of,  65,  tu 
Staple  Inn,  account  of,  pictures  in  the  hall,  118. 
Starch  makers,  company  of,  135. 

Strand,  its  ancient  nistory,  141; — and  progressive  improvement,  142.  - 
Stratford  place,  account  of,  361. 

Stephen's  chapel,  St.  historical  anecdotes  of,  256 ; — appropriated  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  the  use  of  the  house  of  commons,  258.    See  House  of 
Commons. 
Store-houses,  antient  regulations  concerning  them,  470. 
Suffolk  place  (now  the  Mint)  anecdotes  of^  498. 
Surrey  chapel,  account  of,  512. 
Swedenbourgh,  Emanuel,  his  religious  tenets,  341. 
Swedes  church,  Prmces  square,  Ascribed,  pictures,  440. 

T. 
Tabard  Inn,  Borough,  its  history,  491. 
Tabernacle,  Whitfield's,  account  of,  416. ' 


Tart-hall,  the  residence  of  viscount  Stafford,  314 ;— ^mecdotes  of  him,  ib. 
Temple,  The,  why  so  called,  22 ;— history  of  the  Knights  Templars, 


their  riches,  and  dissolution,  ib,  ct  #ea.— their  first  residence  in  Lon- 
don, '23. 

/>.^:-  Temp 


ft 
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ibed,   l3l;-r«limpKtof,  1: 

:ribed,  periods  of  coiulnicting  the  piindpal  I 


Temple  Bar,  Ocscribed,   131;— relimpect  of,  ISO.  f 


ing!,  35, 

. choR-h,  history  and  tlescriplioQor,  27; — it>  beautitul  stmcture,  ^y 

MiddJc,  iu  divUiont,  35 ; — hM,  and  custom  of  mooiing,  36. 

ThaivE'sInn,  an  antient  mansioii,  in  th<.- reip  of  Edward  111,  87. 

Thomas,  Si.  Southwaric,  history  anil  dcscripdon  of,  463. 

'rmplatc  woikcre,  company  of,   136. 

Tobacco- pi  lie  makers,  company  of,  130. 

Tothil  Fields,  notices  concerning  it,  313. 

Treasury,  The,  described,  S3S. 

Trinity  cbapel,  its  siogiilar  history,  367. 

lufton  street,  the  supposed  residence  of  coloocl  Kooi/  SSTa  . 

Turners,  company  of,  136.  #C~^iyB^H' 

TVbarn,  looonDtor  tbcDMaorc^  355; 


iti  bwuijt  iDQ  bcttcntiDni  tt     cracUd  lolo  k  Hnopncf  dJ 
Anned  into  a  college  t^  queen  Eliaabethi  £i.-4he  mtildbiK  d 
tfTOh-HenrjtlieSmiitffbckapd,  partKvlariy  dombeo, « 


icniMinn  chamber,  999. 

— '■■ bridge  dcKribed,  S46 ;— apence  of  bmlding  K,  348. 

-  dty  of,  ttaorigin  and  biMorr,  137  ;— accoantof  the  monia; 


terr,  and  ib  diaohitiaa,  131;    aoTemmentand  raagidntei,  t'A. 

hiU,  fint  built  by  WilGam  Rufti^  SSO  ^-n-camt^lcted  bf 

Richard  IJ.  ■(.— described,  tbecoronatioa  ftastai^  tMn,  351. 
■  —     ■—  Infirmary,  311. 


yandoitfdundatioat  300. 


Lying-in  hospital,  objects  of  the  cbatHy,  530. 

—  adiool,  of  very  .  -  -     ■  ■■ 

Wheelwrights,  company  of,     .   . 

Whitecfaapel  Mount,  account  of,  435. 

— .-  friars,  hittmy  of  that  order,  44; — iti  fmaidatioD  and  nipper 

.—>  hall,  boiit  by  Uubeitdc  Burgh,  23a;.^flervatds  tbemidencerf 
the  archbishops  of  York,  cardinal  Wols^t  howekeeping,  ib,  237  ;— 
boon  his  ditgnce  appointed  as  a  royal  rendence,  339. 

Winoa,  Samuel,  Esq.  abstract  of  ha  will,  65. 

Wimbledon  bouse,  the  reddence  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  IM. 

Winchester  bouse,  Southwark,  its  history,  430;'— itipiiaMt  state,  470, 

Winter,  rev.  Richard,  anecdotes  of,  101, 

Woodmongers.    See  Carmn. 

Wocdmen,  company  of,  136. 

_—  suple,  hew  in  Palace  ytffd,  348. 

Worde,  Wyokyn  de,  an  emlDeot  ontient  prints-,  bis  rendence,  48. 

Wriotbesley,  eacl  of  Southampton,  anecdotes  of  him,  IIP. 

York  Buildings,  vbyiocaUed,  SSI ;— •neodoto  ol',  ib. 


riiafei  by  W.  Stntfonl,  CreworCoait  Twnplc-Bu, 


